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PREFACE 


Edward McNall Burns wrote one of the most successful of all history 
textbooks ever published in the United States. 1 lis Western dnilizii- 
tioris first appeared in 1941 and was reissued with revisions in 1947, 
1949, 1954, 1958, 1963, 1968, and 1973. Men and women who read it 
in a college course continue to refer to it, and new admirers come to it 
every day. The reasons for its popularity are manifold: it is clearly and 
forcefully written, it covers the whole history of the West in relatively 
brief compass, and it presents an excellent balance between narrative 
and analysis. The text also gained readers because it was conceived 
from the start as a history of ciinliziitions rather than a chronicle of 
events. Professor Burns covered political history fully, but he believed 
that “the effects of the Black Death were no less important than the 
Hundred Years’ War, and that, in the long run, the teachings of Aristo- 
tle and the Stoics transcended in significance the rise of the Bourbons 
or the decline of the Holy Roman Empire.” Accordingly Westerfi (Viri- 
lizations has always laid great stress on the development of ideas and 
institutions. With Professor Burns’s death in 1972, it was imperative 
that the careful balance he had struck be preserved by the authors 
chosen to succeed him. 

In accepting the assignment to revise such an excellent textbook 
we had no doubts whatsoever that we wished to retain its basic physi- 
ognomy. But the expansion of historical research over previously 
neglected subject matters as well as the progress of research in more 
traditional areas have accomplished so much in recent years that we 
have found it necessary to revise substantial portions of the text. 
'Throughout we have paid much more attention to the history of 
women and minorities than before, but since the text already devoted 
a good deal of space to social history we did not have to accomplish 
this at the expense of political or intellectual coverage. Although we 
pride ourselves in keeping the length of the book roughly the same as 
it was before by dint of editorial admonition and heroic self-restraint, 
we have also made numerous changes in organizational strategies and 



interpretative schemes, with the greatest ainount of revision falling in 
the medieval period and the nineteenth century. 

In the earliest parts of the book (chapters 1-8) the major changes 
have been to summarize the most recent findings concerning pre- 
historic peoples, to consider the relations between Minoan and My- 
cenaean civilizations on the basis ot new insights provided by the 
decipherment of Linear B, and generally to alter the chronology to 
conform to the findings of the most recent research. More fundamen- 
tal changes have been made in the late-Roman and medieval coverage, 
resulting in five substantially new chapters (^>-13). Instead of treating 
Roman history after Diocletian as part of Roman civih/ation proper, 
the present edition follows recent approaches by devoting a ( hapter 
to the “world of late antiquity” from the time of Diocletian to the end 
of the sixth century. Chapter 10 treats the three heirs of Rome — 
Byzantium, Islam, and the early-medieval Christian West — from a 
comparative perspective. Replacing the chronological division ot the 
Middle Ages into two periods — early (500-1050) and late (1050- 
1350) — the present volume follows the more conventional sdienu of 
dividing the Middle Ages into early (500-10.50), high (10.50-1300) and 
late (1300-1500) periods. Two chapters (1 1 and 12) are deviated to the 
High Middle Ages. These are almost chronologically co-extensive 
with the two chapters on what was previously called the late Middle 
Ages, but they introduce new subjects, such as the dynamic pn^gress 
of medieval agriculture and the rise and fall t)f papal monarchy, as well 
as differences in descriptive vocabularies and interpretation. A tlill 
chapter on the later Middle Ages has no equivalent in the previous 
edition although this chapter does incorporate some of the subject 
matter that was included under the heading of the Renaissance. Shil t- 
ing some of the Renaissance material made it possible to have a single 
chapter on the Renaissance as a whole instead of the previous two on 
the Renaissance in Italy and the Renaissance beyond Italy. I he Refor- 
mation chapter (15) is largely unchanged, the Commercial Revolution 
chapter (16) adds the results of research on the agricultural revolution 
of the eighteenth century (the witchcraft material being removed to 
chapter 18), and the Ab.solutism chapter (17) introduces treatment of 
England from the CJlorioiis Revolution to the reign of Cleorge 111. 

In revising chapters 19 through 26 we have attempted to unify the 
analysis of nineteenth-century western civilization around three major 
themes: 1) the manner in which both the French and Industrial Revo- 
lutions combined to produce the dramatic changes that occurred dur- 
ing that period; 2) the importance of class consciousness — a major 
factor in both of those revolutions — to an understanding of the 
period; and 3) the need to know more about the everyday life of men 
and women from all classes who experienced the changes described. 
Throughout w’c have relied heavily on recent scholarship that has 
taken these themes as it subject. 



In order to treat the legacies of the French revolution more coher- 
ently, material on Napoleon has been moved to Chapter 19. The In- 
dustrial Revolution is now discussed in two chapters. The first (20) 
includes expanded sections on Kuropean industrialization and the rail- 
way age; the second (24) deals with the technological changes that 
characterized the so-called “second" industrial revolution and with the 
effect of those changes in human terms. Chapters 21, 22, and 23 
outline the manner in which the two revolutions altered the course of 
history. T hese chapters differ from the previous edition by attempting 
to define and describe class consciousness; by summarizing recent 
scholarly findings on the subjects of agricultural change and the stan- 
dard of living; by stressing the connections between romanticism and 
nationalism and between nationalism and nation-building; by present- 
ing liberalism as the characteristic political credo of the industrial 
middle class; and by describing in some detail the lives of men — and 
women — in middle and working-class homes and neighborhoods. 
Material on the various challenges to the industrial middle class has 
been concentrated in C!hapters 21, 23, and 26. T he remaining chapters 
(27-31), though in some parts extensively revised, retain the same 
general organizational outline employed in the Eighth Edition. T he 
most significant alterations occur in Chapter 2S, where material on 
interwar culture has been added, and in the last two chapters, where 
problems and trends of the post- World War II period have been re- 
organized and up-dated in a way that we hope makes sense of a 
constantly changing and very complex set of world conditions and 
movements. 

In conjunction with the textual revisions the map and illustration 
programs have received serious attention. Most of the nearly fifty 
maps are either new or thoroughly amended. Virtually sixty percent 
of the seven hundred illustrations are new to this edition, having been 
culled from a wide range of European and American archives. The 
text was the first to include color illustrations and continues to include 
far more color plates than any other book in the field. T he new edi- 
tion, like its predecessors, has been brought out in a one-volume and a 
two- volume edition. Available for use with either is an entirely new 
Instructor s Manual and a revised Study Guide, whose most distinc- 
tive feature is the inclusion of numerous extracts from original and 
secondary sources. 

Robert Lerner has had primary responsibility for the first half of 
the revision (inclusive of chapter 17) and Standish Meacham for the 
second half Invaluable suggestions for improving the chapters on 
ancient history were made by Kenneth Sacks and (leorge Szemler. 
Among the numerous experts who cheerfully submitted to bombard- 
ments of questioning were T. W Heyck, David Joravsky, E. William 
Monter, James E. Packer, C-arl Fetry, and Susan Solway Helen Feng, 
Hrdmut Lerner, Oscar Lerner, Vita Maniscalco, James Murray, and 



Richard Wells provided extremely helpful aid in critical reading and 
research. At W. W. Norton & Company Ruth Mandcl has been an 
expert picture-gatherer, Ben Ciainit a superb make-up artist, and 
Robert E. Kehoe and Donald S. Lamm gracious and savvy producers. 
Michelle Cliff, our editor, counts not just as our chastizing angel but 
as our collaborator: to her we owe the greatest of our debts. 

Robert E. Lcrner 
Standish Meacham 


Evanston, Illinois 
Austin, Texas 
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Part One 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


\'o one kiiou’s the plate of oni^hi of the hnmau speties. 'I'Uere is evidetite, 
howerer, that it may have heeti south-central Africa or possihly central or 
south-central Asia. Here climatic conditions were such as to favor the fre- 
lution of a variety of human types from primate ancestors, f-rom their place 
or place.'- of ori<iiiu nmnlurs of the human species wandered to southeastern 
and eastern .'\sia, northern .Africa, Iiurope, and eventually, to .America. 

I-or hundreds of centuries they remained primitive, leading a life which was 
at first barely more advanced than that of the hijiflur animals. .About 
li.c., a few of them, enjoyinji special advantages of location and climate, 
slowly developed supirior civilizations. These civilizations, which attained 
knowledge of writing and lonsiderable advancement in the arts and sciences 
and in social organization, began in that part of the world known as the 
Near Hast. This region extends from modern-day Iran to the Meditirra- 
nean Sea and to the farther hank of the Nile. Here flourished, at different 
periods between jooo and ^oo H.C., the mighty empires of the llgyptians, 
the Babylonians, the A.ssyrians, the (Chaldeans, and the Persians, together 
with the smaller states c*f such peoples as the Hittites, the Phoenicians, and 
the Hebrews. The only other very early civilization existed in India in the 
area of the Indus valley from about 2300 to t^oo B.C. The earliest signs of 
civilization in China date from about 1800 li.c., and the earlie.st civiliza- 
tions in Europe — on the island of Crete and mainland (itvece — similarly 
date from around that time. 



The Earliest Development of Humanity 



CULTURE 

PERIOD 

TYPE OF 
HUMAN 

c:harac:teristk: achievements 


Earlier Paleolithic 
(Early Old Stone Age) 

Homo hahilis 

Walking erect; use of objects taken from nature as tools 
hunting 

mjm 


Java Man; 

Peking Man 

Larger brains: greater intelligence 

njm 


Neanderthal Man 
first Homo sapiens 

Speech; ability to think in the abstract; earliest tool- 
making 

Mjm. 

Later Paleolithic 
(Late Old Stone Age) 

OroMagnon 

Man 

Variety of tools and weapons made from stone and 
bone; cooked food; cavo-painting 

ajm 

Mezolithic 
(Middle Stone Age) 

Modern physical 
types 

More settled living conditions; earliest transition from 
fotxl-gathering to food-raising 

7jm 

Net)lithic 
(New Stone Age) 


Agriculture; domestication of animals; pottery; 
earliest village life; origin of states 

SJt$ 

Bronze Age 


Earliest civilizations in Egypt and Mesopotamia; 

writing; bronze metallurgy; developed political, 

_ -1 1 _ • - 


social, and economic institutions 



Chapter l 


THE EARLIEST BEGINNINGS 


As wf turn to tiu* p.ist itsdt . . . wc inii'ht wdl hfgiii with a pious tribiitt' 
our luindcss |pri’liri*r.\U' | .iiK'csU»rs, wlu> by iiuiMuvivably aniiunis 
aiul inm‘nious effort siu icalal in esiablisliinj* a iiuiiun r.iu*. Tliey made 
the eruei.il diseoveries and invenluHis, sueh as rlu’ tool, the seed, and the 
iloinesiieatal animal; their development ol aj^ruulfure. the “neolithit rev- 
olution" that mtrodueeil a settled e(’onomy, was perhaps the j^re.itest 
stride forward that man has evei taken. I hev ereated the marvelous in- 
strument of lanmiaj»e. whieh enabled man U» discover his humanity, and 
eventually to disguise it. They laid the foundations of eivilization; itseci»- 
lumiie, politual, and social life, and its artistu, erhical, and religuuis tradi- 
tions Indeed, our “.savage" aiKOsiors are still verv near to us, and not 
merelv in our t.ipaeiry for savagery. 

— Herbert j Muller, 7’/ir l\(‘< of the I\tst 


I. lHh NATURE OV HIS'I’ORY 


C atherine Morland, the heroine of Jane Austen's novel .\'onh‘ 
iWifcr Ahbvy, eoniplained that history “tells me nothing that 
does not either vex or weary me. The quarrels of popes and 
kings, with wars or pestilences in every page; the men all so good for 
nothing, and hardly any women at all, it is very tiresome.” Although 
Jane Austen’s heroine said this around iSoo, she might have lodged 
the same complaint until ejuite recently, for until deep into the twen- 
tieth century most historians considered history to be little more than 
“past politics” — and a dry chronicle of past politics at that. The con- 
tent of history was restricted primarily to battles and treatie's, the per- 
sonalities and politie's c^f statesmen, the laws and dee re'es of rulcTs. But 
important as such data are, they by no mcMns ce^nstitute the whole 
substance of histe^ry. Fispevially within the last few decades historians 
have come to recognize that history comprises a record of past human 
activities in every sphere — not just political developments, but also 
social, economic, and intellectual one's. Women as wcil as me'ii, the 
ruled as weil as the rulers, the poor as well as the rich, are part of his- 


Hi\tory nioiv ihiiti htittlcs 

will/ niiitir^ 
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tory. So too arc the social and economic institutions that mem and 
women have created and that in turn have shaped their lives: fiimily 
and social class; manorialism and city life; capitalism and indus- 
trialism. Ideas and attitudes too, not just of intellectuals but also of 
men and women whose lives may have been virtually untouched by 
“great books,” are all part of the historian's concern. And, most im- 
portant, history includes an inquiry int(^ the causes of events and pat- 
terns of human organization and ideas — a search for the forces that im- 
pelletl humanity toward its great undertakings, and the reasons for its 
sill c esses and failures. 

As historians have extended the compass of their work, they have 
also equipped themselves with new methods and tools, the better to 
practice their craft. No longer do historians merely pore over the same 
old chriMiicles and doaiments to ask whether Charles the Fat was at 
Ingelheim or Lustnau on July i , SS7. To introduce the evidence of sta- 
tistics they learn the methods of the cimiputer scientist. To interpret 
the effect of a rise in the cost of living, they study economics, fo 
deduc e marriage patterns or evaluate the effect upon an entire popula- 
tion of* wars and plagues, they master the skills of the demographer. 
To explore the phenomena of cave-dw'elling or modem urbanization, 
they bec'ome archeologists, studying fossil remains, fragments of 
pots, or modern city landscapes. To understand the motives of the 
men and women w4io have made history, they draw on the insights of 
social psychologists and adtural anthrc^pologists. To illuminate the 
lives of' the poor and of those w4io have left few written records, they 
look for other ailtural remains — folk songs, for example, and the 
traditions embodied in oral history. 

Perhaps the most important lesson historians have learned is that 
they must no longer coiuiescend to the past, no longer assume that 
their c ivilization is worthier than those that have come before. History 
is primarily the stiuiy of change over time, but that does not mean that 
it is a tale of uninterrupted progress from past to present or that all 
change was ordained to produce our own modern world. I'hose who 
write history and those who study it must li^ok to see how one event 
led to another and how the entire past is prologue to the present, but 
they must also appreciate the past on its own terms, examining it, so 
far as possible, through the eyes and with the minds of those who 
lived it. 


2. HISTORY AND PREHISTORY 

It is the custom among many historians to distinguish between his- 
Thr yo-iitlh’d prehistoru toric and prehistoric periods in the evolution of human society. By the 
former they mean history based upon written records. By the latter 
they mean the record c^f human achievement before the invention of 



writing. But this distinction is not altogether satisfactory. It suggests 
that human accomplishments before they were recorded in characters 
or symbols representing words or concepts were not important. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The foundations, at least, of 
many of the great accomplishments of modem technology, and even 
of social and political systems, were laid before human beings could 
write a word. It is preferable, therefore, that the whole period of 
human life on earth be regarded as historic, and that the era before the 
invention of writing be designated by a term such as “preliterate.” 
T he records of preliterate societies are, of course, not books and docu- 
ments, but tools, weapons, fossils, utensils, carvings, paintings, and 
fragments of jewelry and ornamentation. These, commonly known as 
“artifacts,” are often almost as valuable as the written word in provid- 
ing knowledge of a people’s deeds and modes of living. 

Tl:e entire span of human history can be divided roughly into two 
periods, the Age of Stone and the Age of Metals. The former is 
roughly coterminous with the Preliterate Age, or the period before the 
invention of writing. The latter coincides roughly with the period of 
history based upon written records. The Preliterate Age covered all 
but the smallest fraction of humanity’s existence and did not come to 
an end until about 3500 h.( ., although some Stone Age cultures per- 
sisted after that time and a few tribes still exist in remote areas. The 
Age of Metals practically coincides with the history of civilized na- 
tions. The Age of Stone is subdivided into the Paleolithic, or Old 
Stone Age, and the Neolithic, or New Stone Age. Each takes its name 
from the type of stone tools and weapons characteristically manufac- 
tured during the period. Thus during the greater part of the Paleolithic 
Age implements were commonly made by chipping pieces off a large 
stone or flint and using the core that remained as a hand ax or “fist 
hatchet.” Toward the end of the period the chips themselves were 
used as knives or spearheads, and the core thrown away. The Neo- 
lithic Age witnessed the supplanting of chipped stone tools by imple- 
ments made by grinding and polishing stone. 


3. TF-IE CULTURE OF THE EARLIER 
PALEOLITHIC PEOPLES 

The Paleolithic period can be dated from roughly 2,000,000 b.c:. to 
10,000 B.c. It is commonly divided into two stages, an earlier and a 
later one. The earlier Paleolithic period was vastly the longer of the 
two, covering about 99 percent of the entire Old Stone Age. During 
this time at least four species of humanlike creatures inhabited the 
earth. Momentous discoveries pertaining to the earliest of these have 
been made very recently by scientific teams working in East Africa. In 
1961, the anthropologist Jonathan Leakey uncovered in Tanzania parts 
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The Skt4ll (left) of a Youtii^ IWvmw of the Species Homo luihilis, believed to have 
lived in lanzania. East Africa, about 1,75(),(H)() years ago. On the right is the 
skull of a present-day African. Though Homo hahilis was smaller than a pygmy, 
the brain casing was shaped like that ol' modern humans. 



of a skull that was about i.S million years old, far older than any 
humanlike skull previously known, (('hemical tests such as the 
carbon- 1 4 method or the potassium-argon method are used in deter- 
mining the age of the geological strata in which bones are found aiul 
sometimes the age of the bones themselves.) Then, in i<>72, a team led 
by Jonathan’s brother Richard discovered in Kenya a similar and 
nearly complete skull that was more than 2 million years old. The 
species which left behind these remains has been named Homo hahilis, 
or “man having ability.” Homo hahilis may be cinmted as a true ances- 
tor of modern man because he walked erect, possessed a brain that was 
larger than that of any apes, and was intelligent enougli to use tools. 
Of course, his tools were extremely primitive. Eor the most part they 
consisted of objects taken from nature: bones of animals, limbs from 
trees, and chunks of stone, perhaps broken or crudely chipped. But 
they allowed Homo habilh to .survive in times of food shortage as a 
hunter rather than as a food gatherer or forager. It must not be 
thought that reliance on hunting led these earliest ancestors to kill each 
other. C^uite to the contrary, their survival depended upon coopera- 
tion. Most likely only after the development of agriculture and 
herding — more than a million years later — did humans start warring 
with each other for the possession of territory. The cooperation nece.s- 
sary in hunting made Howe habilis the first truly .social creature and led 
toward the use of language. Homo habilis was, therefore, clearly in the 
vanguard of the human race. 


Java Matt 



Two subsequent inhabitants of the earlier Paleolithic period were 
Java man and Peking man. Java man w^as long thought to be the oldest 
of humanlike creatures, but it is now generally agreed that the date of 
his origin was about 500,000 His skeletal remains w ere ftnind on 
the island of Java in iSoi. The remains of Peking man w^ere found in 
China, about forty miles southwest of Peking between 1^26 and 
Since the latter date, fragments of no few^'r than thirty-two skeletons 
of the Peking type have been located, making possible a complete 
reconstruction of at least the head of this ancient species. Anthropol- 
ogists generally agree that Peking man and Java man are of appro.xi- 
mately the same antiquity, and that both probably descended from the 
same ancestral type. 

During the last 25,000 years t^f the earlier Paleolithic period a fourth 
species of ancient man made an appearance. He was Neanderthal man, 
famous as an early caveman. Although first discovered a few' years 
earlier at Gibraltar, Neanderthal man is named after a find of skeletal 
fragmaits in 1S56 in the valley of the Neander, near Diisseldorf, in 
nortlnvestern (iermany. Since them numerous other discoveries have 
been made, in some cases complete skeletons, in such widely sepa- 
rated regions as Belgium, Spain, Italy. Yugoslavia, Russia, and Israel. 
So closely did Neanderthal man resemble modem man that he is clas- 
sified as a member of the same species. Homo sapiens. The resem- 
blance, however, was by no means perfect. Neanderthalers, on the 
average, w'ere only about five feet, four inchc*s in height. They had 
receding chins and heavy eyebrow ridges. Although their foreheads 
sloped back and their brain cases were low-vaulted, their average cra- 
nial capacity was slightly greater than that of modern (Caucasians. 
What this may have signified w ith rc*spect to their intelligence cannot 
be determined. 

The know'ledge we possess c^f the culture of earlier Paleolithic peev 
pies is scanty. The skills they achieved and the learning they acquired 
must have been pitiful in quantity even when compared with the ac- 
complishments of modern primitive groups. Yet Neanderthal man 
and his successors were not mere apes, forgetting in a moment the 
chance triumphs they had made. They undcnibtedly had the capacity 
for speech, which enabled them to communicate with their fellows 
and to pass on w'hat they hacl learned to succeeding generations. The 
Neanderthalers had some ability to think in the abstract, as evidenced 
by their burial of their dead with objects intended for use in an af- 
terlife. They also progressed beyond Homo hahilis by fashioning their 
own tools instead of just using the ones they found. They discovered 
that stones could be chipped in such a way as to give them cutting 
edges. Thus were developed spearheads, borers, and much superior 
knives and scrapers. Indications have been found also of a degree of 
advancernc'nt in nonmaterial culture. In the entrances to caves where 
Neanderthalers lived, or at least took refuge, evidence has been di.s- 
covered of flint-w'orking floors and stone hearths where huge fires ap- 
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pear to have been made. These would suggest the origins of coopera- 
tive group life and po.ssibly the crude beginnings of social institutions. 


4. LATHR faleolithk: c:ulture 

About 30,000 B.c. the culture of the Old Stone Age passed to the later 
Paleolithic stage. TTiis period lasted for only about two hundred cen- 
turies, or from 30,000 to 10,000 B.c:. A new and superior type of 
human being dominated the earth in this time. Biologically these peo- 
ples w'ere closely related to modern humans. Their foremost predeces- 
sors, Neanderthal men, had ceased to exist as a distinct variety. What 
became of the Neanderthal ers is not known. 

rhe name used to designate the prevailing breed of later Paleolithic 
humans is Oo-Magnon, from the C!ro-Magnon cave in southern 
France where some of the most typical remains were discovered. 
These people lived by hunting reindeer, bison, and mammoths, which 
freely roamed through southern Europe and Asia because the climate, 
dominated by glaciers, w-as very cold. The Crtv-Magnon people were 
tall, broad-shouldered, and walked erect, the males averaging over six 
feet. They had high foreheads, w' ell-developed chins, and a cranial ca- 
pacity about equal to the modern average. 7 'he heavy eyebrows so 
typical of earlier species were absent. Wliether Cro-Magnon men left 
any survivors is a debatable question. Iliey do not seem to have been 
exterminated but appear to have been driven into mountainous 
regions and to have been ultimately absorbed into other breeds. 

Later Paleolithic culture was markedly more advanced than that 
which had gone before. Not only were tools and implements better 
made, they existed in greater variety. They were not fashioned merely 
from flakes of stone and an occasional shaft of bone; other materials 
W'ere used in abundance, particularly reindeer horn and ivory. Ex- 
amples of the more complicated tools included the fishhook, the har- 
poon, the dart-throwxT, and, at the very end, the bow and arrow. 
That later Paleolithic people w ore clothing is indicated by the fact that 
they invented the needle (made out of bone). They did not know how 
to weave cloth, but animal skins sew'n together proved a satisfactory 
substitute. It is certain that they cooked their food, for enormous 
hearths, evidently used for roasting meat, have been discovered. In the 
vicinity of one at Solutre, in southern France, was a mass of charred 
bones, estimated to contain the remains of a hundred thousand large 
animals. Although Cro-Magnon people built no houses, except a few 
simple huts in regions where natural shelters did not abound, ^their life 
was not wholly nomadic. Evidence found in caves that served as 
homes indicate that they must have been used, seasonally at least, for 
years at a time. 

With respect to noiimaterial elements there are also indications that 
later Paleolithic culture represented a marked advancement, (iroup life 



was now more highly organized than ever before. The profusion of 9 

charred bones at Solutre and elsewhere probably indicates cooperative / Rilcohthn (Atltun' 

enterprise in the hunt and sharing of the results in community feasts. 

The amazing workmanship displayed in tools and weapons and highly 
developed techniques in the arts ci>uld scarcely have been achieved 
without some division of labor. It appears certain, therefore, that later 
l^deolithic communities included professional artists and skilled 
craftsmen. In order to acquire such talents, certain members ot the 
communities must have gone through long periods of training and 
given all their time to the practice of their specialties. 

Substantial proof exists that the Oo-Magnons had highly devel- 
oped notions of a world with supeniatural aspects. They bestowetl 
more care upon the bodies of the dead than did the Neanderthalers, SYinfMthciu 
painting the corpses, folding the arms mer the heart, and depositing 
pendants, necklaces, and richly carved weapons in the graves. The 
CTo-Magnons also formulated an elaborate system of sympathetic 
magic designed to increase their food supply. Sympathetic magic is 
based upon the principle that imitating a desired result will bring 
about that result. Applying this principle, (>o-Magnon people 


Later Paleolithic [zti^^raritijii atid 
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throwers. At the lower left is the 
famous Venus of Willcndorf 
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painted murals on the walls of their caves depicting, for example, the 
capture of reindeer in the hunt. At other times they fashioned clay 
models of the bison or mammoth and mutilated them with dart 
thrusts. The purpose of such representation was probably to facilitate 
the results portrayed and thereby to increase the hunter’s success and 
make easier the struggle for existaii e. Possibly incantations or cere- 
monies accompanied the making of these pictures or images, and it is 
likely that the work of producing them was carried on w'hile the actual 
hunt was in progress. 

In fact, the supreme achievement of the Oo-Magnon people was 
their art — an achicvernait so original and resplendent that it ought to 
be counted among the Seven Wt)nders of the World. Nothing else il- 
lustrates so well the great gulf between their culture and that of their 
predecessors. Later Paleolithic art included nearly every branch that 
the material culture of the time made po.ssible. Sculpture, painting, 
and carving were all represeiUed. I’he ceramic arts and architecture 
were lacking; pottery had not yet been irjvented; and the only build- 
ings erected were of simple design. The CrevMagnon art par ex- 
cellence was cave painting. On cave wmIIs were e.xhibited the greatest 
number and variety of their talents — their discrimination in the use of 
color, their meticulous attention to detail, their capacity for the em- 
ployment of scale in depicting a group, and above all, their genius for 
imitating natural detail. Hspecially noteworthy vvas their skill in repre- 
senting movement. Almost all of the murals depict animals run- 
ning, leaping, chewing their cud, or facing the hunter at bay. Ingen- 
ious devices were often employed to give the impression of motion. 
C'hief among them was the drawing or painting of additional outlines 
to indicate the areas in w hich the legs or the head of the animal had 
moved. The scheme was so shrewdly executed that no appearance 
whatever of artificiality resulted. 

Clave painting throws a flood of light on many problems relating to 
primitive mentality and folkways. I’o a certain extent it was undoubt- 
edly an expression of a true aesthetic sense. (Iro-Magixni people did 
obviously take some delight in a graceful line or symmetrical pattern 
or brilliant color. The fact that they painted and tattooed their bodies 
and w'ore ornaments gives evidcnice of this. But their chief w'orks of 
art can scarcely have been produced for the sake of creating beautiful 
objects. Such a possibility must be excluded for several reasons. To 
begin w^ith, the best of the paintings and drawings are u.sually to be 
found on the w'alls and ceilings of the darkest and most inaccessible 
parts of the cavc*s. The gallery of paintings at Niaux, for instance, is 
more than half a mile from the entrance of the cave. No one could see 
the artists’ creations except in the imperfect light of torches or primi- 
tive lamps, which must have smoked and sputtered badly, for the only 
illuminating fluid available w'as animal fat. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that CrtvMagnon people w'ere largely indifferent to their 
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nuirals after they vN’ere finished. Numerous examples have been found 
of paintings or drawings superimposed upon earlier ones of the same 
or of different types. Evidently the important thing was not the fin- 
ished work itself, but the act tif making it. 

The real purpose of nearly all of later Paleolithic art was apparently 
not to delight the senses but to increase the supply of animals useful 
for fot)d. Ilie artist was not an aesthete but a magician, and art was a 
form of magic designed to promote the hunter’s success. In this pur- 
pose lay its chief significance and the foundation of most of its special 
qualities. It suggests, for e.xample, the real reason why game animals 
were almost the exclusive subjects of the great murals and why plant 
life and inanimate objects were seldom reprc'sented. It aids us in un- 
derstanding the Otv-Magnons’ neglect of finished paintings and the 
predominant interest in the process of making them. The placing of tin- 
art in the most inaccessible part of the cave is further proof of a re- 
ligious motivation on the part of the artist — ^the art then becomes 
secreted in a sacred place. 

Later Paleolithic culture ended around 10,000 b . c . because of a dis- 
appearance of the food supply. As the last glacier retreated farther and 
farther north, the climate of southern Europe became too warm for 
the reindeer, and they gradually migrated to the shores of the Baltic. 
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The mammoth, whether for the same or for different reasons, became 
extinct. Cro-Magnon peoples probably followed the rdndeer north- 
ward, but any later cultural achievements remain unknown to us. 


s. NEOLfrUIC CULTURE 

From roughly 10,000 b.c. to roughly 50<^X) H.c:., varying very much 
according to location, ensued the Mesolithic, or Middle Sterne Age. 
This w'as a transitional period in which peoples became more seden- 
tary and found new sources of food, such as shellfish and edible 
grasses, now that most of the world was freed from ice. The Meso- 
lithic stage was succeeded by the Nec^lithic, or New Stone Age. This 
name is applied because stone w'eapons and tools were now generally 
made by grinding and polishing instead of by chipping or fracturing as 
in the preceding pericxis. The hearers of Neolithic culture were new 
varietic's of modern peoples who poured into Africa and sc^uthern 
Europe from western Asia. Since no evidence exists of their later ex- 
terminaticni or w'holesale migration, they must be regarded as the im- 
mediate ancestors of nicest of the peoples now living in Europe. 

It is impossible to fix exact dates for the Neolithic period because 
different peoples passed through the Neolithic stage of development at 
different rates in different areas. Exciting recent archeological discov- 
eries on the west bank of the Jordan River give evidence of Neolithic 
settlements in their earliest forms around 7500 h.(\ Fully developed 
Neolithic culture existed in Mesopotamia and Egypt by 5000 b.c., but 
the culture was not well established in Europe until about 3000 icc. 
There is also variation in the dates of its ending. It was superseded in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt by the first literate civilizations around 3>oo 
B.c., but except on the island of Crete it did not come to an end any- 
where in Europe before 2000, and in northern Europe much later still. 
In a few regions of the w'orld it has not terminated yet. T he peoples of 
some islands of the Pacific, the Arctic regions of North America, and 
the jungles of Brazil are still in the Neolithic culture stage except for a 
few customs acquired from explorers and missionaries. 

In many respects the New Stone Age was the most significant in the 
history of the world thus far. The level of material progress rose to 
new heights. Neolithic peoples had a better mastery of their environ- 
ment than any of their predecessors. They were less likely to perish 
from a shift in climatic conditions or from the failure of some part of 
their food supply. This decided advantage was the result primarily of 
the development of agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
Whereas all of the peoples who had lived heretofore were mere food- 
gatherers, Neolithic peoples food-producers. Tilling the soil and 
keeping flocks and herds provided them with much more dependable 
food resources and at times even yielded them a surplus. The develop)- 



nicnt of agriculture, one of the most important of all transitions in 
human history, promoted a settled existence and made possible an 
increase in population. Such were the elements of a great social and 
economic revolution whose importance it would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate. 

rhe new culture also derives significance from the fact that it was 
the first to be distributed over the entire world. Although some earlier 
cultures, especially those of the Neanderthal ers and Oo-Magnons. 
were widely dispersed, they were confined chiefly to the accessible 
mainland areas of the Old World. Neolithic culture penetrated into 
every habitable area of the earth’s surface" — friim Arctic wastes to the 
jungles of the tropics. Neolithic peoples apparently made their way 
from a number t)f emters of (Origin to every nook and cranny of both 
hemispheres. They traveled enormous distances by water as well as by 
land, and eventually ocaipied every major island of the oceans, no 
matter how remote. 

Migration over long distances was not the only example of Neo- 
lithic achievements. Neolithic peoples developed the arts of knitting 
and weaving. They made the first pottery and knew how to produce 
fire by friction. They built houses of wood and sun-dried mud. To- 
ward the end of the periixl they discovered the possibilities of metals, 
and a few implements of copper and gold were added to their stock. 
Since nothing was yet known of the arts of smelting and refining, the 
use of metals was limited to the more malleable ones occasionally 
found in the pure state in the form of nuggets. 
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But the real foundations of Neolithic culture were the domestica- 
tion of animals and the clc'velopment of agriculture. Without these it is 
inconceivable that the culture wtnild have attained the c’oniplexity it 
did. More than anything c'lse they made possible a settleci mode of cx- 
isteiu'c and the growth of villages anci social institutions, fhe hrst 
animal to be domesticated is generally thought to have bern the dog, 
on the assumption that he would be continually hanging around the 
hunter's camp to pick up bones and scraps c’)f meat. Fventually it 
would be discovereci that he could be put to use in hunting, or possi- 
bly in guarciing the camp. After achieving success in liomesticating the 
dog. Neolithic peoples would logically turn their attentic^n to otluT 
animals, especially those usc‘d for food. Before the period c'nded, at 
least five species — the cow, the dc^g, the goat, the sheep, and the pig — 
had been made to serve tlu*ir needs. 

Idle exact spot where agric ulture originated has never been deter- 
mined. All we know is that wild grasses which were probably the an- 
c estors of the cereal grains have been found in a number of place's. 
1 ypes of w'heat grt>w wiki in the Near Ha.st and southern Ru.ssia. Wild 
ancestors of barley have been reported in North Africa, the Nc-ar hast, 
and central Asia. Though it is probable that thc-se wctc the first crops 
of Neolithic agriculture, they were by no means the only ones. Millet, 
vegetables, and numerous fruits were also grow'n. Flax was cultivated 
in the hastern Hemisphere for its textile fiber, and in some localities 
the growing of the poppy lor opium had already begun. In the West- 
ern Hemisphere maize (Indian cc'jrn) wms the only cereal, but the 
American Indians cultivated numerous other cTops, including to- 
bacco, beans, sc^uashes, tomatoes, and potatoes. 

The most important consequence of Neolithic settled life was the 
development of lasting institutions. An institution may be defined as a 
combination of group beliefs and activities organized in a relatively 
permanent fashion for the purpose of fulfilling some group need. It 
ordinarily includes a body of customs and traditions, a code of rule's 
and standards, and physical extensions such as buildings, punitive 
devices, and facilities for communication and indoctrination. Since 
humans are social bc'ings, some of the.se elements probably e xisted 
from earlie.st times, but instiuitions in their fully developed form seem 
to have been an achievement of the Neolithic Age. 

One of the most ancient of human institutions is the family. Sociol- 
ogists do not agree upon how- it should be defined. Historically, how- 
ever, the family has always meant a more or less permanent unit com- 
posed of parents and theii ofl'spring, which serves the purposes of care 
of the young, division of labc^r, acquisition and transmission of prop- 
erty, and preservation and transmission of beliefs and customs. 'Fhe 
family is not now, and never has been, exclusively biological in char- 
acter. Like most institutions, it has evolved through a Ic^ng period of 
changing conventions which have given it a variety of functions and 



forms. No doubt there were primitive families in Paleolithic times, 
but we know practically nothing about them and they probably were 
not very stable. In Neolithic times the family clearly emerges and ap- 
pears to have been dominated by the male patriarch who had one or 
more wives depending upon region. 

A second institution known earlier but developed in more complex 
form by Neolithic peoples was religion. On account of its infinite 
variations, it is hard to define, but perhaps the following would be ac- 
cepted as an accurate definition of the institution in at least its basic 
character: “Religion is everywhere an expression in one form or an- 
other of a sense of dependence on a power outside ourselves, a power 
w'hich we may speak of as a spiritual or moral power."* Modern an- 
thropologists emphasize the fact that early religion was not so much a 
matter of belief as a matter of rites. For the most part, the rites came 
first; the myths, dogmas, and theologies were later rationalizations. 
Primitive people were universally dependent upon nature' — on the 
regular succession of the seasons, on the rain falling when it should, 
on the growth of plants and the reproduction of animals. Unless they 
performed sacrifices and rites these natural phenomena, according to 
this notion, would not occur. For this reason they developed rainmak- 
ing ceremonies in which water was sprinkled on ears of corn to imitate 
the falling of the rain. The members of a whole village or even a whole 
tribe would attire themselves in animal skins and mimic the habits and 
activities of some species they depended upon for food. They ap- 
parently had an idea that by imitating the life pattern of the species 
they were helping to guarantee its continuance. 

Still another of the great institutions to be developed by Neolithic 
peoples was the state. Fhis may be defined as an organized society oc- 
cupying a specific territory and possessing an authoritative govern- 
ment independent of external control. 'Fhe essence of the state is the 
pc^wer to make and administer laws and to preserve social order by 
punishing people for infractions of those laws. Except in time of crisis 
the state does not exist in a very large proportion of preliterate socie- 
ties — a fact which probably indicates that it originated rather late in 
the Neolithic culture stage. 

The major explanation for the development of states in the Neolithic 
period lies in the development of agriculture. In areas such as the Nile 
valley, where a large population lived by cultivating intensively a lim- 
ited area of fertile soil, a high degree of social organization was abso- 
lutely essential. Ancient aistoms would not suffice for the definition 
of rights and duties in such a society, with its high standard of living, 
its unequal distribution of wealth, and its wide scope for the clash of 
personal interests. New measures of social control would become nec- 
essary, which could scarcely be achieved in any other way than by set- 

* A. R. R.iddifTt*^ Brown, Structurv attd l-umtion in Primitive Society, p. 1.S7. 
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ting up a gcwcrnnicnt of sovereign authority and submitting to it; in 
other words, by establishing a state. 

As iinp(»rtant as the emergence of agriculture was in the origin ot 
states, it was not the only cause. In some areas where there was no 
settled agriculture, stares evidently were founded as a result of military 
activities. That is, they emerged for the purposes of i*onquest, for 
defense against invasion, or to make possible the expulsion of an 
invader from the country. The Hebrew monarchy seems to have been 
a product of the first of these reasons. With the w'ar for the conquest of 
the Holy Land none too successful, the Hebrew' people petitioned 
their leader Samuel to give them a king, that they might be “like all 
the nations" with a powerful ruler to keep them in t)rder and to lead 
them tt) vicuiry in battle. One has only to observe the effects of mod- 
ern warfare, both offensive and defensive, in nilarging the powers of 
gcivernment to .see how similar influences might have operated to 
bring the state into existence in the first place. 
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Some time armind 3500 ii.c. the earliest dvili;:iUhm emerged out of 
Neolithic culture. We may say that civilization is a stage in human his- 
torical devekipinc'nt when w'riting is used to a considerable extent; 
some progress has been made in the arts and sciences; and political, 
social, and economic institutions have developed sufficiently to con- 
quer at least some of the problems of order, security, and efficiency in 
a complex society. What causes contributed to the rise of civilizations? 
What factors account for their growth? Why do some civilizatii^ns 
reach much higher levels of development than others? Inquiry into 
these questions is one of the chief pursuits of historians and social sci- 
entists. Some decide that tactors of geography are most important. 
Cithers stress economic resources, food supply, contact with older 
civilizations, and so on. Usually a variety of causes is acknowledged, 
but 4)ne is ce^mmonly singled out by historians as deserving special 
emphasis. 

Prcibably the most popular of the theories accounting for the rise of 
advanced cultures are those which come under the heading of geogra- 
phy. Prominent among them is the hypothesis of climate. The cli- 
matic theory, advocated by such philosophers as Aristotle and Mon- 
tesquieu, received its most eloquent exposition in the writings of an 
American geographer, Ellsworth Huntington. Huntington acknowl- 
edged the importance of other factors, but he insisted that no nation, 
ancient or modern, rose to the highest cultural status except under the 
influence of a climatic stimulus. He described the ideal climate as one 
in w hich the mean temperature seldcmi falls below 38 degrees or rises 



aboN'C 64 degrees Fahrenheit. Bur temperature is not alone important. 
Moisture is also essential, and the humidity should average about 7> 
percent. Finally, the weather must not be uniform: cyclonic storms, or 
i)rdinary storms rc'sulting in weather changes from day to day, must 
have sufficient frequency and intensity to clear the atmosphere every 
once in a while and produce those sudden variations in temperature 
which seem to be necessary to exhilarate and revitalize human beings. ’ 

Much can be said in favor of the climatic hypothesis, (.'ertainly 
some parts of the earth's surfiice, under existing atmospheric condi- 
tions, could never give rise to a superior culture. They are either too 
hot, too humid, too cold, or too dry. Such is the case in regions 
beyt^nd the Arctic C'ircle, the larger desert areas, and the rainlbrests ot 
India, ( Central America, and Brazil. Hvidence is available, moreover, 
to show that some of these places have lUM always existed under cli- 
mate so adverse as that now prevalent. Desolate sections of Asia, 
Africa, and America contain unmistakable traces of better days in the 
past. HcTe and there are the ruins of towns and cities where now the 
supply of water is totally inadequate, or which are entrapped by 
growths of dense foliage. Roads traverse deserts which at present are 
impassable, or come to an end at the mouth of a jungle. 

The best-known evidences of the cultural importance of climatic 
change are those pertaining to the civilization of the Mayas. Mayan 
civilization Hourished in (iuatemala, Honduras, and on the peninsula 
of Yucatan in Mexico from about 400 to i soo a.d. Numbered among 
its achievements were the making of paper, the invention of the zero, 
the perfection of a solar calendar, and the development t)f a system of 
writing partly pluHietic. Cheat cities were built; marked progress was 
made in astronomy; and sculpture and architecture reached advanced 
levels. At present most of the civilization is in ruins. No doubt many 
factors conspired to produce its end, including deadly wars between 
tribes, but climatic change was also probably involved. The remains 
of most of the great Mayan cities are now surrounded by jungles, 
where malaria is prevalent and agriculture difficult. That the Mayan 
civilization or any other could have grown to maturity under present- 
day conditii>ns is hard ti> believe. 

Related to the climatic hypothesis is the soil-exhaustion theory. A 
group of modern conservationists has hit upon this theory as the sole 
explanation of the decay and collapse of the great empires of the past 
and as a universal threat to the nations of the present and future. At 
best it is only a partial hypothesis, since it offers no theory of the birth 
or grow’th of civilizations. Ikit its proponents .seem to think that al- 
most any environment not ruined by humans is capable of nourishing 
a superior culture. The great deserts and barren areas of the earth, they 
maintain, are not natural but artificial, created by bad grazing and 

^Kllsworth Munrin^ton. (Mnlizatioti and C/inutfe. ul pp. 220-23. 
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18 fanning practices. Ecologists discover innumerable evidences of waste 

The liarlivst Bejahwhixs neglect that have wrought havoc in such areas as Mesopotamia, 

Palestine, (ireece, Italy, C^hina, and Mexico. The mighty civilizations 
that once flourished in these countries were ultimately doomed by the 
fact that their soil would no longer provide sufficient food for the pop- 
ulation. As a ciiiisequence, the more intelligent and enterprising citi- 
zens migrated elsewhere and left others to sink slowly into stagnation 
and apathy. But the late that twertook the latter was not of their mak- 
ing alone. The whole nation had been guilty of plundering the forests, 
mining the soil, and pasturing flocks on the land until the grass was 
eaten down to the very roots. Among the tragic results were floods al- 
ternating with droughts, since there were no longer any forests to reg- 
ulate the run-off of rain or snow. At the same time, much of the top 
soil on the close-cropped or excessively cultivated hillsides was blown 
away or washed into the rivers to be carried eventually down to the 
sea. The damage done was irreparable, since about three hundred 
years are required to produce a single inch of topsoil. 

A recent hypothesis of the origin of civilizations is the British histev 
rian Arnold J. Toynbee’s adversity tha>ry. According to this theory, 
Tlu' advmity thivir}> of conditions of hard.ship or adversity are the real causes which have 

Arnold i roYulur brought superior cxiltures into existence. Such conditions constitute a 

challvtijiiv which not only stimulates humans to try to overcome it but 
generates additional energy for new achievements. T he challenge may 
take the form of a desert, a jungle area, rugged topography, or a 
grudging soil. The Hebrews and Arabs were challenged by the first, 
the Indians of the Andes by the last. T he challenge may also take the 
form of defeat in war or even enslavement. Thus the Clarthaginians, as 
a result of defeat in the First Punic War, were stimulated to conquer a 
new empire in Spain. In general it is true that the greater the challenge, 
the greater the achievement; nevertheless, there are limits. The chal- 
lenge must not be too severe, else it will deal a crushing blow to all 
who attempt to meet it. 

7. WHY THI^ EARLIEST CTVILIZATIONS BF-GAN 
WHERE THEY DIO 

Which of the great civilizations of antiquity was the oldest is still a 
sharply debated question. The judgment of some scholars inclines 
The Silv aud the ‘/Vvjnv toward the Egyptian, though a larger body of authority supports the 

liuphratcs claims of tlic Tigris- Euphrates valley. These two areas were geo- 

graphically the most favored sections in the Near East. In both, larger 
numbers of artifacts of undoubted antiquity have been found than in 
any other regions. Furthermore, progress in the arts and sciences had 
reached unparalleled heights in both of these areas as early as 3000 
B.c., when most of the rest of the world was backward in the extreme. 
If the foundations of this progress were really laid elsewhere, it seems 



strange that they shcniUl have disappeared, although of course there is 
no telling what archeologists may uncover in the future. 

(/)f the several causes responsible for the earliest rise of civilizations 
in the Nile and Tigris- Euphrates valleys, gei>graphic factors would 
seem to have been the most important. Both regions had the notable 
advantage of a limited area ol exceedingly fertile soil. Altln»ugh it ex- 
tended for a distance of 7 so miles, the valley of the Nile was not more 
than 10 miles wide in some places, and its maximum width was 31 
miles. T he total area w as less than 10,000 square miles, or riuighly the 
equivalent of Maryland. Through i ountless centuries the river had 
carved a vast canyon or trench, bounded on either side by cliffs rang- 
ing in height from a few hundred to a thousand feet. The Hoor of the 
canyon was covered with a ricli allu\'ial deposit, which in places 
reached a depth in excess of thirty feet. The soil was of such amazing 
proeluctivity that as many as three crops per year could be raised on 
the same land. This broad and fertile canyini constituted the arable 
land of ancient Egypt. Here several million people w'ere concentrated. 
In Roman times the pi^pulation of the v-alley approximated seven mil- 
lion, and probably it was not much smaller in the days of the 
pharat)hs. Beyond the clifl's there was nothing but desert — the Libyan 
desert on the w'est and the Arabian on the east. 

In the Tigris-Euphrates valley — a part of the region known as the 
Fertile Oescent — similar cmiditions prevailed. As in Egypt, the rivers 
provided e.xcellent facilities for inland transportation and were alive 
with fish and waterfowl for a plentiful supply of protein. The distance 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers at one point w'as less than 
twenty miles, and now'here in the lower valley did it exceed forty-five 
miles. Since the surrounding country w^as desert, the people were kept 
from scattering over too great an expanse of territory. The result, as in 
Egypt, was the welding of the inhabitants into a compact .society, 
under ci^nditions that facilitated a ready interchange of ideas and dis- 
coveries. As the population increased, the need for agencies of social 
control became ever more urgent. Numbered among such agencies 
ware government, schools, legal and moral codes, and institutions for 
the production and distribution of wealth. At the same time condi- 
tions of living became more complex and artificial and necessitated the 
keeping of records (^f things accomplished and the perfection of new' 
techniques. Among the conseijuences were the invention of writing, 
the practice of smelting metals, the performance t>f mathematical 
operations, and the development of astronomy and the rudiments of 
physics. With these achievements the first great ordeal of civilization 
was passed. 

(dimatic influences also played their part in both regions. The at- 
mosphere of Egypt is dry and invigorating. Even the hottest days 
produce none of the oppressive discomfort which is often experienced 
during the summer .seasons in more northern countries. The mean 
temperature in winter varie's from 56 degrees Fahrenheit in the Nile 
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20 Pclta to 66 degrees in the valley above. The summer mean is 83 

Thv liiirlivst licijitwimis degrees and an occasional maximum of 122 is reached, but the nights 

are always cool and the humidity is extremely low. Hxcept in the 
Delta, rainfall occurs in negligible quantities, but the deficiency of 
mt)isture is ciuinteracted by the annual floods of the Nile from July to 
October. Also very significant from the historical standpoint is the 
total absence of malaria in Upper Egypt, while even in the coastal 
region it is practically unknown. The direction of the prevailing w^inds 
is likewise a tavorable factor of more than trivial importance. For 
more than three-quarters of the year the wind conies from the north, 
blowing in opposition to the force of the Nile current. The effect of 
this is to simplify immensely the problem of transportation. Up- 
stream trartic, with the propulsion of the wind to counteract the force 
of the river, presents no greater difficulty than dow'iistream traffic. 
This factor in ancient times must have been of enormous advantage in 
promoting communication among a numerous people, some of 
whom were separated by hundreds of miles. 

C 'liniatic conditions in Mesopotamia do not seem to have been quite 
so favorable as in Egypt. Tlie summer heat is more relentless; the hu- 
Clmiiitii in/lnrnits in iiiidity is sonicw'hat higher; and tropical diseases take their toll. Nev- 
Moopoumiiit erlheless, the torrid winds from the Indian Ocean, while enervating to 

human beings, blow' over the valley at Just the right season to bring 
the fruit of the date palm to a full ripeness. More than anything else 
the excellent yield of dates, the dietary staple of the Near East, en- 
couraged the settlement of large numbers of people in the valley of the 
two rivers. Finally, the melting of the snow^s in the mountains of the 
north produced an annual flooding t)f the Babylonian plain similar it) 
that in Egypt. The effect was to airich the soil with moisture and to 
cover it over wdth a layer of mud of unusual fertility. At the .same 
time, it should be noted that water conditions in Mesopotamia were 
less dependable than in Egypt. Floods were sometimes catastrophic, a 
factor w hich left its mark on the development of culture. 

Most significant of all of the geographic influences, how'ever, w'as 
the fact that the scanty rainfall in both regions provided a spur to ini- 
Thi- miportiwii’ ot Miinty tiative and inventive skill. In spite of the yearly floods of the rivers 
niiutdll its it spur to there was insufficient moisture left in the soil to produce abundant 

inihdtirr harvests. A few' weeks after the waters had receded, the earth was 

baked to a stony hardness. Irrigation was accordingly necessary if full 
advantage was to be taken of the richness of the soil. As a result, in 
both Egypt and Mesopotamia elaborate systems of dams and irriga- 
tion canals were constructed as long as five thoasand years ago. The 
mathematical skill, engineering ability, and social cooperation neces- 
sary for the development of‘ these projects were available for other 
uses and so fostered die achievement of civilization. 

Which of the tw'o civilizations, the Egyptian or the Mesopotamian, 
w^as the older? Until recently most historians appeared to take it for 



granted that the Egyptian was the older. They based their assumption 
upon the conclusions two of the world’s most renowned Egyptol- 
ogists, James H. Hreasted and Alexandre Moret. Between the two 
world wars of the twvntieth century, however, facts were unearthed 
which seemed to prove a substantial Mesopotamian influence in the 
Nile valley as early as 3500 H.(.. This influence was exemplitied by the ( 'thnnutU)' lo whuh 
use of cylinder seals, methods of building construction, art motifs, dviltzMioti u\is Ma 
and elements of a system of w riting of undoubted Mesopotamian ori- 
gin. That such achievements could have radiated into Egypt from the 
Tigris-E.uphrates valley at so early a date indicated beyond doubt that 
the Mesopotamian civilization w'as one of vast antiquity. It did not 
necessarily prove, though, that it was older than the Egyptian. Eor the 
achievements mentioned were not taken over and copied slavishly. In- 
stead, the Egyptians modified them radically to suit their ow n ailture 
pattern. On the basis of this evidence, it w ould seem that the only 
conclusion w'hich can be safely drawn is that both civilizations were 
very old, and that to a large extent they developed concurrently. With 
them both w e begin the story of the history of Western civilizations. 
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Chapter l 


THE EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


I'lum iiiakcsl tlu’ Nilr in tin- Nether World, 

Tliini brinj^est it .is tliou desires! , 

1 1 ) preserve alive the people of h^gypt. 

l*or thou hast made them for thyself, 

riioii lord of them all, who weariest thyself for diem; 

I'hoii siiii ol day, ^leat in ^lory, . . . 

— Hymn to Aron, from reij;n of the Pharaoh Ikhnaton 


M odern crowds that flood iiiuscums to view fal)led treasures 
of Egyptian art are still caught by the spell of one of the 
oldest and most lascinating civilizations in history. Al- 
though the Egyptian rivilization was not necessarily the oldest in the 
ancient world, it was certainly of great antiquity; its origins date from 
about 3 500 B.t;. We may consider it here first because somewhat more 
is kiKiwn about its accomplishments than about those of most other 
early peoples. It should be borne in mind while reading this chapter, 
however, that Mesopotamian and, later, either civilizations were de- 
veloping simultaneously and sometimes influenced Egyptian develop- 
ments. 

The hallmark of Egyptian civilizatiem was the sense of stability of- 
fered by the Nile valley. The fact that the Nile flooded regularly year 
after year gave Egyptians a feeling that nature was predictable and be- 
nign. Moreover, the fertility of the soil in the valley provided for great 
agricultural wealth, and the fact that the valley was surrounded by 
deserts and the sea meant that Egypt was comparatively free from 
threats of foreign invasion, for all these reasons Egyptian civilization 
was both very advanced and remarkably peaceful. The Grcx.’k histtv 
rian Herodotus was undoubtedly correct when he referred to Egypt as 
“the gift of the Nile.” 
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I. politic: AL HISTORY UNDER THE PHARAOHS 


The ancient history of Egypt is usually divided into three periods: the 
Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the Empire. Even before 
Sunn's i>/ histi^ty the Old Kingdom some cultural achievements had been attained. The 

Egyptians had begun their earliest attempts at irrigation and drainage. 
They had also learned to use copper tools in place of stone ones, 
thereby benefiting from the advantages that copper outlasted stone 
and that copper could be easily sharpened or recast when blunted. 
Above all, they had developed a system of laws based upon customs 
and had worked out the initial stage of a system of writing. 

About 3100 H.c. Egypt was united into a single unit known as the 
Old Kingdom. From 3100 b.c. to 2200 b.c. six dynasties ruled the 
77ir Old Kinj^dom country. Each was headed by a line of ‘‘pharaohs,” from the Egyptian 
per-o, meaning “great house” or “royal house.” fhe pharaoh was con- 
sidered to be the son of the sun god and was forbidden to marry any- 
one other than one of his own sisters lest the divine blood be contami- 
nated. Limitation of rule to the members of a single family also meant 
that there could be fewer claimants to the throne, and hence less 
chance of revolution. The authority of the pharaoh was limited to the 
ancient law: he was not above tlie law but subject to it. No separation 
of religious and political life existed. The pharat>h’s chief subordinates 
were priests, and he himself was the chief priest. 

The government of the Old Kingdom was founded upon a policy of 
peace and nonaggression. In this respect it was virtually unique among 
Tht‘ noHmilititristu ancient states. The pharaoh had no standing army, nor was there any- 

ihintiitet of the < )ld thing that could be called a national militia. Each local area had its own 

Kins^dotu militia, but militias were commanded by civil officials, and when 

called into active service generally devoted their energies to labor on 
the public works. In case of a threat of invasion the various local units 
were assembled at the call of the pharaoh and placed under the com- 
mand of one of his civil subordinates. At no other time did the head of 
the government have a military force at his disposal. The Egyptians of 
the Old Kingdom were content for the most part to work out their 
own destinies and to let other nations alone. The reasons for this atti- 
tude are to be found in the protected position of their country, in their 
possc.ssion of land of inexhaustible fertility, and in the fact that their 
state w^as a product of cooperative need instead of being grounded in 
exploitation. 

After roughly a milkimium of peace and relative prosperity the Old 
Kingdom came to an end about 2200 B.c. Several causes were respon- 
llnd of the Old Kingdom sible. Ciovcrnmental revenues became exhausted because the pharaohs 

invested heavily in such grandiose projects as pyramid-building. 
These enterprises also placed great burdens upon Egyptian subjects 
who were pressed into forced labor and helped to impoverish and de- 
moralize them. In the meantime provincial nobles usurped more and 




more power until caitral authority virtually disappeared. The period 
which followed is called the First Intermediate Age. Anarchy now 
prevailed. The nobles created their own rival principalities, and politi- 
cal chaos was aggravated by internal brigandage and invasion by 
desert tribes. The Intermediate Age did not end until the rise of the 
Fleventh Dynasty which restored centralized rule around aoso h.c. 

The next great stage of Egyptian history, known as the Middle King- 
dom, ensued. 

Throughout most of its life the government of the Middle King- 
dom was more socially responsible than that of the Old Kingdom. 

The Eleventh Dynasty could not withstand the power of the nobles, 7 /i< \Uddlc Kingdom 
but the Twelfth, which followed around lyyo and lasted until 17S6 
H.c., ruled strongly by means of an alliance with a middle class com- 
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posed of officials, merchants, artisans, and farmers. This alliance kept 
the nobility in check and laid the foundations for unprecedented pros- 
perity. During the rule of the Twelfth Dynasty there w'ere advances in 
social justice and much intellectual achievement. Public works that 
benefited the whole population, such as extensive drainage and irriga- 
tion projects, replaced the building of pyramids, which had no prac- 
tical use. There was also a democrati/ation of religion which extended 
to common people a hope for salvation that they had not been granted 
before. Religion now emphasized proper moral conduct instead of rit- 
ual dependent on wealth. For all these reasons the reign of the I’welfth 
Dynasty is ci>mmonly considered to be tgypt’s classical or golden 
age. 

Immediately afterwards, however, Kgypt entered its Second Inter- 
mediate Era. This was another period of internal chaos and foreign in- 
vasion which lasted for more than tw^o centuries, or from 1786 to 1 575 
II. c. The contemporary records are scanty, but they seem to show that 
the internal disorder wms the result of a counterrevolt of the nobles. 
The pharaohs were again reduced to impotence, and much of the 
social progress of the Twelfth Dynasty was destroyed. About 1750 the 
land was invaded by the Hyksos, or "Rulers of Foreign Lands," a 
mixed horde originating in wvstern Asia. Their military prowess is 
commonly ascribed to the fact that they possessed horses and war 
chariots, but their victory was certainly made easier by the dissension 
among the Egyptians themselves. I'heir rule had profound effects 
upon Egyptian history. Not only did they familiarize the Egyptians 
with new methods of warfare, but by providing them with a common 
grievance in the face of foreign tyranny they also enabled them to 
forget their differences and unite in a common cause. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century b.c. the rulers of northern 
Egypt launched a revolt against the Hyksos, a movement which was 
eventually ji>ined by most of the Egyptians of the south. By 1 >75 all of 
the conquerors who had not been killed or enslaved had been driven 
from the country. The hero of this victory, Ahrnose, founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, now' made himself master of Egypt. The regime 
he established was much more highly consolidated than any that had 
hitherto existed. In the great resurgence of nationalism which had ac- 
companied the struggle against the Hyksos, local loyalties were re- 
duced, and w'ith it the power of the nobles. 

The period which followed the accession of Ahrnose is called the 
period of the Empire. It lasted from 1575 to 1087 h.c:., during which 
time the country was ruled by three dynasties of pharaohs in succes- 
sion; the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth. No longer was the 
prevailing state policy pacific and isolationist; a spirit of aggressive im- 
perialism rapidly pervaded the nation. The causes of tliis change are 
not far to seek. 7 Tie military ardor generated by the successful war 
against the Hyksos w'hetted an appetite for further victories. A vast 
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military machine had been created to expel the invader, which proved 
to be too valuable an adjunct to the pharaoh's power to be discarded 
immediately. 

rhe first steps in the direction of the new policy w'ere taken by the 
immediate successors ot Ahmose in making extensive raids into Pales- 
tine and claiming sovereignty over Syria. With one of the most tor- ot the l mfun 

midable armies of ancient times the new pharaohs speedily annihilated 
all opposition in Syria and eventually made themselves masters t)t' a 
vast domain extending from the Huphrates to the farther cataracts of 
the Nile. But they never succeeded in welding the conquered peoples 
into loyal subjects, and weakness was the signal for widespread revolt 
in Syria. Their successors suppressed the uprising and managed to 
hold the Empire together for some time, hut ultimate disaster loiild 
not be averted. More territory had been annexed than could be man- 
aged successfully. 'Fhe influx of wealth into Egypt weakened the na- 
tional fiber by fostering corruption and luxury, and the constant re- 
volts of the vanquished eventually sapped the strength of the state 
beyond all hope of recovery. By the twelfth century most of the 
conquered provinces had been permanently lost. 

The government of the Empire resembled that of the Old King- 
dom, except for the fact that it was more absolute. Military power 
was now the basis of the pharaoh’s rule. A professional army was Thi\\:ovnumau oj tin 

always available with which to overawe his subjects. Most of‘ the l^mphe 

former nobles now became courtiers or members of the ri>yal bureau- 
cracy under the complete domination of the king. 

rhe last of the great pharaohs was l^anises III, who ruled from 1 1S2 
to 1151 H.c. He was succeeded by a long line of nonentities who 
inherited his name but not his ability. By the middle of the tw'elfth The hiyi of the plurnwhs 
century Egypt had fallen prey to numerous ills of barbarian invasion 
and social decadence. Libyans and Nubians were sw^arming over the 
country and gradually debasing cultural standards. About the same 
time the Egyptians themselves appear to have lost their creative talent. 

To win immortality by magic devices was now the commanding in- 
terest of people of every class. 'Lhe process of decline was hastened 
also by the growing power of the priests, who finally usurped the 
royal prerogatives and dictated the pharaoh’s decrees. 

Eroni the middle of the tenth century to nearly the end of the eighth 
a dynasty of Libyan barbarians occupied the throne of the pharaohs. 

The Libyans wTre follow'cd by a line of Ethiopians or Nubians, who The dowtitiill of i.i^ypt 
came in from the desert regions w'cst of the Upper Nile. In 670 Egypt 
was conquered by the Assyrians, w'ho succeeded in maintaining their 
supremacy for only eight years. After the collapse of Assyrian rule in 
662 the Egyptians regained their independence, and a brilliant renais- 
sance of culture ensued. It was doomed to an untimely end, however, 
for in 525 B.c. the country was conquered by the Persians. The ancient 
civilization was never again revived. 
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2. h(;yi>tian rhli(;ic)n 


Religion playt'd a dominant role in the life of the ancient Egyptians, 
leaving its impress upon almost everything. The art was an expression 
The iffiportame of of religious symbolism. The literature and philosophy were suffused 
rvliiiwii in with religious teachings. The government of the Old Kingdom was to 

a large extent a theocracy, and even the military pharaohs of the Hm- 
pire prcTessed to mle in the name of the gods. Material resources in 
considerable amounts were expended in providing elaborate tombs 
and in supporting priests. 

The religion of the ancient Egyptians went through various stages: 
from simple polytheism to the earliest known expression of monothe- 
Thv fijrly frli{>iou< ism, and then back to pt)lytheism. In the beginning each city or dis- 
iTolution trict appears to have had its local tlt'ities, who were guardian gods of 

the locality or personifications of nature powers. The unification of 
the country under the Old Kingdom resulted not only in a consoli- 
dation of territory but in a fusion of divinities as well. All of the 
guardian deities were merged into the great sun god Re. Under the 
Middle Kingdom, with the establishment of T heban dynasties in con- 
trol of the government, this deity was commonly called Amon or 
Amon-Re from the name of the chief god of Thebes. The gods w ho 
personified the vegetative ptiwers of nature were fiised into a deity 
called Osiris, who was also the god of the Nile. I’hroughout Egyptian 
history tht'se two great powders who ruled the universe, Amon and 
Osiris, vied with each other for supremacy. Other deities, as we shall 
.see, w'ere recognized also, but they ticcupied a distinctly subordinate 
place. 

During the period of the OKI Kingdom the solar faith, embodied in 
the worship of Re, w'as the dominant system of belief. It served as an 
I'hf solar fiuth official religion who.se chietTlinction was to give immortality to the 
state and to the people collectively. The pharaoh was the living repre- 
.sentative of this faith on earth; through his rule the rule of the god was 
maintained. But Re was not only a guardian deity. He was in addition 
the god of righteousnc'ss, justice, and truth, and the upholder of the 
moral order of the universe. He offered no spiritual blessings or even 
material rewards to people as individuals. The solar faith was not a 
religion for the masses as such, except insofar as their welfare coin- 
cided w ith tliat of the state. 

The cult of Osiris, as wc have already observed, began its existence 
as a nature religion. The god personified the growth of vegetation and 
The Osiris mil the life-giving powers of the Nile. The career of Osiris was wrapped 
about with an elaborate legend. In the remote past, according to be- 
lief, he had been a benevolent ruler, w'ho taught his people agriculture 
and other practical arts and gave them laws. After a time he was 
treacherously slain by his wicked brother Set, and his body cut into 



/■Hfirrary Papyrus. The scene shows the heart of a priiieess of the XXlst Dynasty 
being weighed in a balance before the god (Osiris. On the other side of the 
balance are the symbols tor life and truth. 


pieces. His wife Isis, w ho w'as also his sister, went in search of the 
pieces, put them together, and miraculously restored his body to life. 

F'he risen god regained his kingdom and continued his beneficent rule 
for a time, but eventually descended to the nether world to serve as 
judge of the dead. Horns, his posthumous son, finally grew to man- 
lu)C)d and avenged his father’s death by killing Set. 

Originally this legend seems to have been little more than a nature 
myth. The death and resurrection of Osiris symbolized the recession 

of the Nile in the autumn and the coining of the flood in the spring. Si^i^nifuamv of the (hiris 

But in time the Osiris legend began to take on a deeper significance. Iv^md 

The human qualities of the deities concerned — the paternal solicitude 
of Osiris for his subjects, the faithful devotion of his wife and son — 
appealed to the emotions of average Fgyptians, who were now able to 
see their own tribulations and triumphs mirrored in the lives of the 
gods. More important still, the death and resurrection i>f Osiris came 
to be regarded as conveying a promise of personal immortality. As the 
god had triumphed over death and the grave, so might also the indi- 
vidual who followed him faithfully inherit everlasting life. Finally, the 
victory of Horus over Set appeared to foreshadow the ultimate ascen- 
dancy of good over evil. 

Fgyptian ideas of the hereafter attained their full development in the 
later history of the Middle Kingdom. For this reason elaborate prepa- 
rations had to be made to prevent the extinction of one's earthly re- H^iyptian ideas of the 

mains. Not only were bodies mummified but w'ealthy men left munif- hirvajtn 
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icent endowments to provide their nuiininies with food and other 
essentials. As the religion advanecd toward maturity, however, a less 
naive conception of the afterlife was adopted. "File dead were now' 
believed to appear before Osiris to be judged according to their deeds 
on earth. 

All of the departed wdio met the tests included in this system of 
judgment entered a celestial realm of physical delights and simple 
pleasures. Here in marshes of lilies and lotus-flow'ers they would hunt 
wild geese and quail with never-ending success. Or they might build 
houses in the midst of orchards with luscious fruits of unfailing yield. 
They would find lily-lakes on which to sail, pools of sparkling water 
in which to bathe, and shady groves inhabited by .singing birds and 
every manner of gentle creature. Fhe uidortunate victims whose 
hearts revealed their vicious lives were utterly destroyed. 

The Hgyptian religion attained its highest perfection about the end 
of the Middle Kingdom. IJy this time the solar faith and the cult of 
C )siris had been merged in such a w'ay as to preserve the best features 
of both. The province of Ainon as the god of the living, as the cham- 
pii>n of good in this w’orld, was accorded almost equal importance 
with the functions of Osiris as the giver of personal immortality and 
the judge of the dead. The religion was now quite clearly an ethical 
(^ne. People repeatedly avowed their desire tt> do justice because such 
conduct w'as pleasing to the great sun god. 

.Soon after the establishment of the bmpire the religion which has 
just been described underw'ent a serious debasement. Its ethical signifi- 
cance was largely destroyed, and superstition and magic gained the as- 
cendancy. The chief cause seems to have been that the long and bitter 
war for the expulsion of the Hyksos fostered the growth of irrational 
attitudes and correspondingly depreciated the intellect, 'I’he result was 
a marked increase in the power of the priests, w ho preyed upon the 
fears of the masses to promote their t)wn advantage. Fhey inaugurated 
the practice of selling magical charms, which were supposed to have 
the effect of preventing the heart of the deceased from betraying his or 
her real character. They also sold formulas which, inscribed on rolls of 
papyrus and placed in the tomb, were alleged to be effective in facili- 
tating the passage of the dead tt) the celestial realm. The aggregate of 
these formulas constituted what is referred to as the Book of the 1 )ead. 
(Contrary to the general impression, it was not an Hgyptian Bible, but 
merely a collection of mortuary inscriptions. 

This degradation of the religion at the hands of the priests into a sys- 
tem of magical practices finally resulted in a great religious upheaval. 
The leader of this movement was the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV, who 
began his reign about 137 ^ b.c. and died or was murdered about fif- 
teen years later. After some fruitless attempts to correct the most 
flagrant abuses, he resolved to crush the system entirely. He drove the 
priests from the temples, hacked the names of the traditional deities 
from the public monuments, and initiated the worship of a new god 



whom he called “Aton," an ancient designation tor the physical sun. 
He changed his own name from Amenhotep (“Amon rests”) to Ikh- 
iiaton, which meant “Aton is satisfied.” His wife Nefertiti became 
Neler-nefrii-aton: “Heaiitiful is the beauty of Aton.” In keeping with 
his desire to begin entirely anew, Ikhnaton built a new capital, fil- 
Amarna, which he dedicated to the worship of the new deity. 

More important than these physical changes was the new set of doc- 
trine's enundated by the reforming pharaoh. He taught first of all a 
religion of qualified monotheism. Aton and Ikhnaton himself were the 
only gods in existence. Like none of the geids before him, Aton had no 
human or animal shape but was li^ be conceived in terms of the life- 
giving, warming rays of the sun. He was the creator of all, and thus 
god not merely of Hgypt but of the whole universe. Ikhnaton deemed 
himself to be Aton’s heir and co-regent; while the pharaoh and his 
wife worsliiped Aton, others were to worship Ikhnaton as a living 
deity. Aside from this important (|ualification Ikhnaton restored the 
ethical quality of Egyptian religion at its best by insisting that Aton 
was the author of the nu)ral order (^f the world and the rewarder of 
mankind for integrity and purity of heart. He envisaged the new' god 
as the sustainer of all that is of benefit to humanity, and as a heavenly 
father who watches with benevolent care over all his creatures. C’on- 
ceptions like these of the unity, righteousne.ss, and benevolence of 
Cioci were not attained again until the time of the Hebrew prophets 
some f)CX} years later. 

Despite the energy with which Ikhnaton pursued his religious revt>- 
lution it was still a failure. The religion of Aton gained little popular 
following because the masses remained devoted to their old gods. The 
new religion was too strange for them and w as lacking in the greatest 
attraction of the older faith: the promise of an afterlife. Moreover, the 
pharaohs w'ho followed Ikhnaton were allied with the priests of Amon 
and accordingly restored the colder mcKles of worship. Ikhnaton’s suc- 
cessor, the pharaoh whom we refer to as “King Tut,” changed his 
name from l utanklwrc// to Tutanklw/i/n/, abandoned El-Amarna for 
the old capital of fhebes, and presided over a return to all the old 
ways. His ow^n burial w'as a lavish ciemonstration oi c'ommitment to 
the old rituals and belief in life after death. Thereafter Egyptian re- 
ligion was characterized by growing faith in ritualism and magic. 
Priests sold formulas and charms which w^ere supposed to trick the 
gods into granting salvation: thus even the cult of Osiris lost most of 
its elevated moral quality. 


3. e(;yptian intellectual ac.:hievements 

The philosophy of ancient Egypt w'as chiefly ethical and political, al- 
though traces of broader philosophic conceptions are occasionally to 
be found. The idea that the universe is controlled by mind or in- 
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tolligcncc, for example, is a notion that appeared from time to time in 
the writings of priests. Other philosophic ideas of the ancient Egyp- 
tians included the conception of an eternal universe, the notion of con- 
stantly recurring cycles of events, and the doctrine of natural cause and 
effect. No Egyptian writers could be classified as “pure” philoso 
phers. They were concerned primarily with religion and w'ith ques- 
tions of individual conduct and social justice. 

The earliest examples of Egyptian ethical philosophy were maxims 
similar to those of the Book of Proverbs in the Old Testament. They 
went little beyond practical wisdom, but occasionally they enjoined 
tolerance, moderation, and justice. 

As political philosophers the Egyptians developed a concept of the 
state as a welfare institution presided over by a bcmevolent ruler. This 
concept was embodied especially in the Plea of the lHoqumt Pcasatit, 
written about 2050 w.c. It sets forth the idea of a ruler committed to 
benevolence and justice for the good of his subjects. He is urged to act 
as the father of the orphan, the husband of the widow, and the brother 
of the forsaken. He is supposed to judge impartially and to execute 
punishment upon whom it is due; and to promote such an order of 
harmony and prosperity that no one will be deprived of basic human 
necessities. 

The branches of science wliich most absorbed the attention of the 
Egyptians were astronomy, mathematics, and medicine. All were de- 
veloped for practical ends — astronomy primarily to compute the time 
of the Nile floods, mathematics for building purposes, and medicine 
for healing. The Egyptians were by no means pure scientists, fhey 
had little interest in the nature of the universe as such, a fact which 
probably accounts for their failure to advance very far in the science of 
astronomy. Nonetheless they did perfect a calendar based on the an- 
nual appearance of Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, whose yearly 
rising invariably preceded the overflowing of the Nile. In addition 
they w^orked out a lunar calendar to mark the succession of religious 
rites. 

Mathematics w^as more highly developed. The Egyptians laid the 
foundations for arithmetic and geometry. They devised the arithmet- 
ical operations of addition, subtraction, and division, but never dis- 
covered how’ to multiply except through a series of additions. They 
invented the decimal system, but had no symbol for zero. Fractions 
caused them some difficulty: all those with a numerator greater than 
one had to be broken down into a series, each with one as the numera- 
tor, before they could be used in mathematical calculations. The only 
exception was the fraction twivthirds, which the scribes had learned 
to use as it stood. The Egyptians also achieved a surprising degree of 
skill in the mathematics of measurement, computing with accuracy 
the areas of triangle's, rectangle's, and hexagons. The ratio of the cir- 
cumfcre*ncc of a circle to its diameter they calculated to be 3.16, 



thereby coming very close to the modern calculation 01* 3.14. They 
learned how to compute the volume of the pyramid, the cylinder, and 
the hemisphere. 

7 'he Egyptians also did some remarkable work in medicine. Early 
medical practice was conservative and profusely corrupted by super- 
stition, but a document dating fri^in about 1700 B.c. reveals a fairly 
adequate conception of scientific diagnosis and treatment. F’gyptian 
physicians w'ere frequently specialists: some were oculists; others were 
dentists, surgeons, specialists in diseases of the stomach, and so on. In 
the course of tlieir work they made many discoveries of lasting value. 
They recognized the importance of the heart and had some apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the pulse. They acquired a degree of skill in 
the treatment of fractures and performed simple operations. Unlike 
some peoples of later date they ascribed disease to natural causes. They 
discovered the value of cathartics, noted the curative properties of 
numerous drugs, and compiled the first fUiiUria medim, or catalogue of 
medicines. Many of their remedies were later carried into Europe by 
the (ireeks and are still employed by the peasantry of isolated regions. 

In other scientific fields the Egyptians contributed less. Although 
they achieved great building feats, they possessed but the scantiest 
knowledge of physics. They knew the principle of the inclined plane, 
which they applied to the building of pyramids, but they were igno- 
rant of the pulley. To their credit, on the other hand, must be assigned 
considerable progress in metallurgy, the invention of the sundial, and 
the making of papyrus and glass. With all their deficiencies as pure sci- 
entists, they equaled or surpassed in actual accomplishment most of 
the other peoples of the ancient Near East. 

The Egyptians developed their first form of writing during the 
predynastic period. This system, know'ii as the hivn\^lyphu , from the 
(ireek words meaning sacred carving, was originally composed of 
pictographic signs demoting concrete objects. (Jradually, certain of 
these signs were conventionalized and used to lepresemt abstract con- 
cepts. Other characters were introdiux'd to de'signate separate syllables 
which could be combined to form words. Finally, twenty-four sym- 
bols, each representing a single consonant sound of the human voice, 
were added early in the Old Kingdom. Thus the hieroglyphic system 
of writing had come to include at an early date three separate types of 
charac ters, the pictographic, syllabic, and alphabetic. 

The ultimate step in this evolution of writing would have been the 
complete separation of the alphabetic from the nonalphabetic charac- 
ters and the exclusive use of the former in written communication. 
But the Egyptians, although they made frequent use of the consonant 
signs, did not commonly imiploy them as an independent system of 
writing. It was left for the Phoenicians to do this some 1,5^ years 
later. Nevertheless, the Egyptians must be credited with the invention 
of the principle c^f the alphabet. It was they who first perc'eived the 
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value of single symbols for the individual sounds of the human voice. 
The Phoenicians merely copied this principle, based their own system 
of writing on it, and diffused the idea among neighbt^ring nations. In 
the final analysis it is therefore true that the Egyptian alphabet was the 
parent of every other that has ever been used in the Western world. 


4. THE MEANINC; OF ECiYPIlAN ART 

No single interpretation w'ill suffice to explain the meaning of Egyp- 
tian art. In general, it expressed the aspirations of a collectivized na- 
tional life. It was not art for art’s sake, nor did it serve to convey the 
individuaPs reactions to the problems of his or her personal world. 
Yet there were times when the conventions of‘ a communal society 
were broken down, and the supremacy was accorded to a spontaneous 
individual art that expressed the beauty of a fli>wer or caught the radi- 
ant idealism of a youthful face. Seldom was the Egyptian genius for 
faithful reproduction of nature entirely suppressed. Even the rigid 
formalism of official architecture was commonly relieved by touches 
of naturalism — columns in imitation of palm trunks, lotus-blossom 
capitals, and occasional statues of pharaohs that were not stylized 
types but true individual portraits. 

In most civilizations where the interests of society are exalted above 
those of individuals, architecture tends to be the most typical and the 
most highly developed of the arts. Egypt was no exception. Whether 
in the Old Kingdt)m, Middle Kingdom, or Empire it was the prob- 
lems of building construction that absorbed the talent of the artist. Al- 
though sculpture and painting were by no means primitive, they nev- 
ertheless had as their primary function the embellishment t)f temples. 
Only at time's did they rise to the status of independent arts. 

The charactcTistic example's e)f Old Kingdom archite*cture were the 
pyramids, the first of which were built at least as early as 2700 b.c. An 
amazing amount of labor and .skill we're e'xpemded in their e'onstruc- 
tion. Tlie Ciree'k historian HeTodotus e'stimated that 100,000 workers 
must have been employed fe>r twenty years to complete the single pyr- 
amid of Khufu (or Cheops) at Gizeh. Its height was 4S1 fe'et, anel the 
more than 2 million linu'stone blocks it contains are fitted together 
with a precision which few modern masons could duplicate. Each of 
the blocks weighs bc'tween 2.5 and 15 tt>ns. They wc're evidently 
hewn out of roc*k cliffs with drills and wedges and then dragged by 
gangs of workers without the aid of wheeled vtiiiclt's (as yet un- 
known) up earthc'n ramps and fitted into place. 

Several theories have bc'c'n advanced to explain the building of the 
pyramids. They may have been intended for the economic purpose of 
providing employment opportunities. This explanation would as- 
sume that the population had increased to overcTowding, and that the 
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resources of agriculture, mining, industry, and connnerce were no 
longer adequate to provide a livelihood for all the people. There may 
be some validity to this theory, but it is certain that the pyramids had 
primarily religious significance for those who ordered them built. The 
pyramids w^ere unquestionably meant to be the tombs of the divine 
pharaohs: the mightier the pharaoh, the larger his resting place was 
supposed to be. Since the pharaoh stood for the state the pyramids 
probably also took on political significance. Not only did they glorify 
the rulers but they may have helped to enhance the idea that the might 
of the Egyptian state w'as indestructible. 

During the Middle Kingdom and the Empire, when concern for 
personal salvation became predominant, the temple displaced the pyr- 
amid as the leading architectural form. The most noted examples w^ere I'ht temple< 
the great temples at Karnak and Luxor, built during the period of the 
Empire. Many of their gigantic, riclily carved columns still stand as 
silent witnesses of a splendid architectural talent. Egyptian temples 
were characterized by massive size. The temple at Karnak, with a 
length of about 1,300 feet, covered the largest area of any religious ed- 
ifice ever built. Its central hall alone could contain almost any of the 
(iothic cathedrals of Europe. The columns used in the temples had 
stupendous proportions. The largest of them were severity feet high, 
with diameters in excess of twrnty feet. It has beai estimated that the 
capitals which surmounted them could furnish standing room for a 
hundred men. 




rhc Temple at Karnak. Most of this buildinji has collapsed or been carried away, 
but the huge pylons and statues give an idea of the massiveness of Egyptian 
temples. 
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As already iiumtioned, Hgyptiatt sculpture and painting served pri- 
marily as adjuncts to architecture. The former w^as heavily laden with 
conventions that governed its style and meaning. Statues of pharaohs 
were commonly of colossal size. Those produced during the Empire 
ranged in height from seventy-five to ninety feet. Some of them were 
colored to enhance the portrait, and the eyes w^re frequently inlaid 
with rock crystal. The figures were nearly always rigid, with the arms 
folded across the chest or fixed to the sides of the body and with the 
eyes staring straight ahead. Countenances were generally represented 
as impassive, utterly devoid of emotional exprc'ssion. Anatomical dis- 
tortion was frequently practiced: the natural length of the thighs 
might be increased, the squareness of the shoulders accentuated, or all 
of the fingers of the hand made equal in length. A familiar example of 
nonnaluralistic sculpture was the Sphinx, of which there were thou- 
sands in Egypt; the best-known example was the Great Sphinx at 
Ciizeh. This represented the head of a pharaoh on the body of a lion. 
The purpose was probably to symbolize the notion that the pharaoh 
possessed the lion’s qualities of strength and courage. The figures of 
sculpture in relief were even lc*ss in conformity with nature. The head 
was presented in profile, with the eye full-face; the torso was shown in 
the frontal position, w'hile the legs were rendered in profile. 

rhe meaning of Egyptian sculpture is not hard to perceive. The 
colossal size of the statues of pharaohs w^as doubtless intended to sym- 
bolize their power and the power of the state they represented. It is 
significant that the size of these statues increased as the empire ex- 
panded and the government became more absolute. The conventions 
of rigidity and impassiveness were meant to express the timelessness 
and stability of the national life. Here was a nation which, according 



to the ideal, was not to be torn loose from its moorings by the uncer- 
tain mutations of fortune but was to remain fixed and imperturbable, 
rhe portraits of its chief men consequently must betray no anxiety, 
fear, or triumph, but an unvarying calmness throughout the ages. In 
similar fashion, the anatomical distortion can probably be interpreted 
as a deliberate attempt to express some national ideal. 

An intriguing exception to the mainstream of Egyptian artistic de- 
velopment is the art produced during the reign of Ikhnaton. 15ecause 
the pharaoh wished to break with all manifestations of the ancient 
Egyptian religion, including its artistic conventions, he presided over 
an artistic revolution. The new style he patronized was naturalistic 
because his new religion reverenced nature as the handiwork of A ton. 
Accordingly portrait busts of the pharaoh himself and his queen Ne- 
fertiti abandoned the earlier grandiloquent impassivity and distortion 
in favor of more realistic detail. A surviving bust of Nefertiti which 
reveals her slightly quizzical and haunting femininity is one of the 
greatest monuments in the history of art. For the same reasons paint- 
ing under the patronage of Ikhnaton also emerged as a highly expres- 
sive art form. Murals of this period display the world of experience 
above all in terms of movement. They catch the instant action of the 
wild bull leaping in the swamp, the headlong flight of the frightened 
stag, and the effortless swimming of ducks in a pond. But just as Ikh- 
naton’s religious reform was not lasting, neither was the more natural- 
istic art of his reign. 
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Sijvrtiti. The t'anious portrait 
bust executed in Ikhnattm’s stu- 
dios at Id- A mama. 


5 . SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

During the greater part of the history of Egypt the population was 
divided into five classes; the royal family; the priests; the nobles; the 


I’ishin^ atui I’owliiKi^: IMiU Paiutin^, Thcbvs, XVIIlth DynastY. Most of the women 
appear to belong to the prosperous classes, while the simple garb and insignifi- 
cant size of the men inclicates that they arc probably slaves. 
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iiiiddic class of scribes, nicrchatus, artisans, and wealthy farmers; and 
the peasants, who comprised by far the bulk of the population. Dur- 
ing the Empire a sixth class, the professional soldiers, was added, 
ranking immediately below the nobles. Thousands of slaves were also 
captured in tliis period, and for a time these formed a seventh class. 
Despised by all, they were forced to labor in the government quarries 
and on the temple estates. Ciradually, however, they were allowed to 
enlist in the army and even in the personal service of the pharaoh. 
With these developments they ceased to constitute a separate class. 
The position of the various ranks of society shifted from time to time. 
In the Old Kingdom the nobles and priests among all of the pharaoh’s 
subjects held the supremacy. During the Middle Kingdom the classes 
of ciMiimoners came into their own. Merchants, artisans, and farmers 
gained concessions from the government. Particularly impressive is 
the dominant role played by the merchants and manufacturers in this 
period. The establishmcTJt of the Empire, accompanied as it was by 
the extensicfli of government functions, resulted in the ascendancy of a 
new nobility, made up primarily of i>fficials. The priests also gained 
more power with the growth of magic and ritualism. 

The gulf that separated the standards of living of the upper and 
lower clas.ses of Egypt was perhaps even w'ider than it is tt>day in 
Europe and America. Ehe wealthy nobles lived in splendid villas that 
opened into fragrant gardens and .shady groves. Their food had all the 
richness and variety of sundry kinds of meat, poultry, cakes, fruit, 
wine, and sw'eets. They ate from vessels of alabaster, gi4d, and silver, 
and adorned their persons with expensive fabrics and costly Jew'cls. By 



Ikhtiiuoti's son, lui,” and His 

Queen. The child-rulers in their 
garden are portrayed in the more 
naturalistic style held over from 
Ikhnaton's reign. 



Soiritisi Seed and Hoi king* It itito the Soil. rn)m a hat» wliit li he wears over his lefr 
shi>uliler, the sower easts seed under the teet i»t cattle voked to a plow. The plow 
is here used to harrow the soil. While one laborer guides the I’ows w ith a stick, 
another guides the plow straight and ktvps the plowshare in the ground bv 
bearing dow'ii on the handle's. Sheep are then driven across the t'leld to trample 
in the seed. I rom wall paintings at Sheikh Said, about 27tM) u.c . 

contrast, tlic life of tlu' poor was wretched indeed. The laborers in tfie 
towns inhabited congested quarters composed of mud-brick hovels 
with roofs of thatc h. Their only furnishings were stools and bi’^xes and 
a few crude pottery jars. The pc-asants on the great estates enje^yed a 
less crowded but no more abunciant life. 

Although polygamy was pcTtnitted, normally the basic social unit 
was the monogamous family. hvc?n the pharaoh, whe^ could keep a 
haretn of secondary wives and concubines, liad a chief wife. Cion- I.^ypthw womm 
cubinage, hove ever, was a socially reputable institution. Yet comparc'd 
to wc^men in most other ancient societic's, b’gyptian women were not 
entirely subordinated to men. Wives were not totally secluded; 
women could own and inherit pre^perty and engage in business. Al- 
most alone among ancient people's the Egyptians late in their history 
permitted women to succeed to the throne. 

rile I’gyptian econe^nic system rested primarily upon an agrarian 
basis. Agriculture was diversified anei highly eievelope'd, and the soil 

yielde'd excellent crops of wheat, barley, millet, ve'getable's, fruits, ^i^thultun. trade, and 
flax, and cotton. Theoretically the land was the property of the industry 
pharaoh, but in the e'arlier periexis he granted most of it to his subjects, 
so that in actual practice it was largely in the possession of individuals. 

C'ommerce did not amount te^ much be'fore 2000 h.c., but after that 
date it grew rapidly to a position of first-rate importance. A flcnirish- 
ing trade was carried on with the island of Oete, with l^hoenicia, Pal- 
estine, and Syria. Clold mines in Libya contrc.>lled by Egypt were an 
important source of wi'alth. fhe chief articles of expe^rt consisted of 
gold, w’heat, linen fabric’s, and fine pottery. Imports were confined 
largely to silver, ivory, and lumber. Of no less significance than com- 
merce was manufacturing. As early as 3000 b.c. large numbers of peo- 
ple were already engaged in industrial pursuits, mostly in .separate 
crafts. In later times factories were established, employing tw'cnty or 
more persc^ns under one rcx)f, and with some degree of divisic^n of 
labor. The leading industries were quarrying, shipbuilding, and the 
manufacture of pottery, glass, and textiles. 
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From an early date the Egyptians made progress in the perfection of 
instruments of business. They knew the elements of accounting and 
bookkeeping. Their merchants issued orders and receipts for goods. 
They invented deeds for property, wTitten contracts, and wills. While 
they had no system of coinage, they had nevertheless attained a money 
economy. Rings of copper or gold of definite weight circulated as 
media of exchange. This Egyptian ring-money is apparently the oldest 
currency in the history of civilizations. Probably it was not used ex- 
cept for larger transactions. The simple dealings of the peasants and 
poorer townsfolk doubtless continued on a basis of barter. 

The Egyptian economic system was always collective. From the 
very beginning the energies of the people had becni drawn into socia- 
lized channels. The interests of the individual and the interests of soci- 
ety were conceived as identical. The productive activities of the entire 
nation revolved around huge state enterprises, and the government 
remained by far the largest employer of labor. But this collectivism 
was not all-inclusive; a considerable sphere was left for private initia- 
tive. Merchants conducted their ow'n businesses; many of the crafts- 
men had their ow'n shops; and as time went on, larger and larger 
numbers of peasants gained the status of independent farmers. I he 
government continued to operate the quarries and mines, to build 
pyramids and temples, and to farm the royal estates. 

The extreme development of state control came with the founding 
of the Empire. The growth of a military absolutism and the increasing 
frequency of wars of conquest augmented the need for revenue and for 
unlimited production of goods. To fulfill this need the government 
extended its control over economic life. The services of craftsmen 
were conscripted for the erection of magnificent temples and for the 
manufacture of implements of war, while foreign trade became a state 



Sculptors at Work. F-roni a 
tomb of the Vlth Dynasty, 
c. 23(K) B.c. 


monopoly. As the Empire staggered toward its downfall, the govern- 
ment absorbed more and more of the economic activitic's of the peo- 
pic. 
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6. THE EGYPTIAN AC'.HIEVEMENT 

Few civilizations of ancient times surpassed the Egyptian in impres- 
sive accomplishments. Important elements of mathematics and 
science had their beginnings in the Nile valley. Fhe Egyptians also l[\iYptiiw lontrihutiom 

perfected techniques of irrigation, engineering, and the making of {i) itiulltitiMl ntul ijin>tu 

pottery and glass. They were one of the first peoples to have any clear 
conception of art for other than utilitarian purposes, and they origi- 
nated architectural principles that were dc*stined for extensive use in 
subsequent ages. 

Equally noteworthy were Egyptian religious and ethical ideas. 

Aside from the F’ersians, the dwellers on the banks of the Nile were 
the only peoples of the ancient world to build a national religi(.>n U») iuul cthnal 

around the doctrine of personal immortality and the idea of rewards 
and punishments after death. Beyond that, Ikhnaton's experiment in 
the cult of A ton was the first example in history of a religion of uni- 
versal monotheism. Egyptian ethical prescriptions, moreover, were 
remarkably advanced in embracing not only the ordinary prohibitions 
of lying, theft, and murder, but in including exalted ideals of justice, 
benevolence, and equal rights. Egyptian thought had little direct influ- 
ence on subsequent formulations because the Egyptian language and 
WTiting was hardly understood by others, but all told the Egyptian 
civilization stands as a remarkable and ever-fascinating monument of 
human accomplishments at the dawn of recorded time. 
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THE MESOPOTAMIAN AND 
PERSIAN CIVILIZATIONS 

It a son stnkf his hither, tlicy shall cut otriiis fingers. 

If a man destroy the eye of another man, they shall destroy his eye. 

If one break a man's bone, they shall break his bone. 

If one destroy the eye ol'a iVeeman or break the bone of a freeman, ht' shall 
pay one mina of silver. 

If one destrtiy the eye of a man’s slave or break a bone of a man’s slave he 
.shall pay orje-half his pnte. 

The C\K.le of Hammurabi, lines igs lyg 


ho other of the most ancient civilizations was tliat which began 
in the Tigris-Huphrates valley at least as early as 3500 b.c. This 

civilization was formerly called the Babylonian or Baby- ihigw of ihe Mrn>fhmiium 
lonian-Assyrian civilizatitm. It is now know'n, however, that the civi- cwihiatimi 
lization was not founded by either the Babylonians or the Assyrians 
but by an earliiT people called the Sumerians. It seems better, there- 
fore, to use the name Mesopotamian to cover the whole civilization, 
even though Mesopotamia is sometimes applied only to the northern 
portion of the land between the two rivers. 

The Mesopotamian civilization differed from the Egyptian in many 
fundamental respects. Because the Tigris and Euphrates river.s — 
unlike the Nile — flooded irregularly, and sometimes disastrously, the CoiHiwisom with iiaypi 
Mesopotamians, unlike the Egyptians, could not take nature for 
granted. Furthermore the Mesopotamians were not naturally protec- 
ted, as the Egyptians were, from foreign incursions. In general, there- 
fore, life in the Tigris- Euphrates regions was far more of a struggle. 

The results of this can be stxn in both political and cultural history. 

The political history of the Mesopotamian area was marked by much 
sharper interruptions than transpired in Egypt, as the dominance of 
one people succeeded that of another. Mesopotamian culture too was 
more warlike and far more gloomy and pessimistic than the Egyptian. 
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Moreover, whereas the native of hgypt believed in immortality and 
dedicated a large part of his energy to preparing for the life to come, 
his Mesopotamian counterpart lived in the present and cherished 
few hopes regarding human fate beyond the grave. Further religious 
differences were that the Mesopotamians never advanced as far as the 
Egyptians did toward monotheism and conceived of their divinities 
more in terms of fear than of love. Finally, Mesopotamian art was 
fiercer and less personal than the Egyptian. 

But there were also important similarities between the two. Both 
civilizations made progress in ethical theory and in concepts of social 
justice. Both had their evils of slavery and imperialism, of oppressive 
kings and priests. Both had common problems of irrigation and land 
boundaries; and, as a result, both made notable progress in the scien- 
ces, especially in mathematics. Finally, rivalry among small states led 
eventually to consolidation and to the growth of mighty empires, 
especially in the case of Mesopotamia. 


1. FROM THE SUMERIAN TO THE 
PERSIAN C:ONQUES'l 

The pioneers in the development of the Mesopotamian civilization 
were the people known as Sumerians, who settled in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates valley around 3.S(X) ».(.. Their e.xact place of origin is obs- 
cure, but it seems likely that they came from the plateau of central 
Asia, rhey spoke a language unrelated to any now known, although 
their culture bore a certain resemblance to the earliest civilization of 
India. By a process of peaceful interaction they gradually began to 
guide the natives hitherto living in the lower valley, a mysterious peo- 
ple who were already advancing well beyond the Neolithic cultural 
stage. From around 2800 to 2340 h.c:. a number of independent Su- 
merian city-states, the most important of which were Ur and Lagash, 
flourished in Lower Mesopotamia. Then, however, the period of Su- 
merian predominance was interrupted by a successful invasion from 
the north of Mt'sopotamia led by the mighty Sargon of Akkad 
(c. 2334-2279). * The Akkadians w'ere Semites, a large grouping 
of peoples of the Near East who spoke related languages (the lead- 
ing Semitic peoples today are Arabs and Jews). Under Sargon 's lead- 
ership the Akkadians e.stablished the first extensive military empire in 
Mesi)potamia, but this declined around 2200 b.c. and was supplanted 
by a SumcTian revival led by the city of Ur. 

The period of Sumerian revival did not last long. Around 2000 b.c. 
the Amorites, another tribe of Semites, advanced from the west, con- 
quered the Sumerian cities, and establi.shed a new empire in the Meso- 


elsewhere, dates following a ruler’s name refer to dates of reign. 



potaniian region. Since the Aniorites made the village of Babylon the 
capital of their empire they are commonly called the Babylonians, or 
the Old Babylonians, to distinguish them from the Neo-Babylonians 
or C'haldeans, who ocaipicd the Tigris-Euphrates valley much later. 
The rise of the Old Babylonians inaugurated the second important 
stage of Mesopotamian civilization after the Sumerian stage. Al- 
though most of the Sumerian ailture survived, Sumerian dominance 
was now at an end. The Babylonians established an autocratic state 
and during the reign of their most famous king, Hammurabi (c. 
1792-1750 B.c.), extended their dominion north to Assyria. But after 
his time their empire gradually declined until it was finally 
overthrown by the Kassites about 1550 b.c. 

With the downfall of Old Babylonia a period of retrogrt'ssion set in 
which lasted for 600 years. Tlie Kassites were barbarians with no in- 
terest in the cultural achievements of their predecessors. Their lone 
contribution was the introduction of the horse into the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, riie old culture would have died out entirely had it 
not been for its partial adoption by another Semitic people who, as 
early as 3000 b.c., had founded a tiny kingdom on the plateau of Assur 
some 500 miles up the Tigris River. These people came to be called the 
Assyrians, and their ultimate rise to power marked the beginning of 
the third stage in the development of the Mc*sopotamian civilization. 
They began to expand about 1300 b.c. and soon afterward made 
themselves masters of the whole northern valley. In the tenth century 
they overturned what was left of Kassite power in Babylonia. Their 
empire reached its height in the eighth and seventh centuric's under 
Sargon II (722-705 B.c .) and Sennacherib (705-681), who built Nine- 
veh, a magnificent new' capital on the Tigris. The Assyrian Empire 
had now come to include nearly all of the Near East, since the As- 
syrians had ccmquered, one after another, Syria, Phoenicia, the King- 
dom of Israel, and Egypt. Only the little Kingdom of Judah was able 
to w'ithstand the Assyrian hosts, probably because of an outbreak of 
pestilence in the ranks of Sennacherib’s army, alluded to in the C^ld 
Testament (II Kings 19: 3 5) as a deathly visit by an angel of the Lord. 

Brilliant though the succc'sscs of the Assyrians were, they did not 
endure. So rapidly were new territories annexed that the empire soon 
reached an unmanageable size. TTie Assyrians’ genius for government 
was far inferior to their appetite for conquest. Subjugated nations 
chafed under the despotism that had been forced upon them and, as 
the empire gave signs of cracking from within, determined to regain 
their freedom. The death blow was delivered by the Chaldeans (pro- 
nounced Kaldeans), a nation of Semites who had settled southeast of 
the valley of the two rivers. Under the leadership of Nabopolassar, 
who had served the Assyrian emperors in the capacity of a provincial 
governor, they organized a revolt and finally captured Nineveh in 612 
B.c. The most famous of the Chaldeans w'as Nebuchadnezzar 
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(6o>-S^>2 ».( .)» who conquered Judah and made his capital of Babylon 
the leading city of the Near East. 

In S3*; H.c. the empire of the Chaldeans fell, after an existence of less 
than a century. It was overthrown by C'yrus the Persian, as he himself 
declared, “without a battle and without fighting.” The easy victory 
appears to have been made possible by assistance from the Jews, who 
were being held captive in Babylon, and by a conspiracy of the priests 
of Babylon to deliver the city to Cyrus as an act of vengeance against 
the Chaldean king, whose policies they did not like. Members of other 
influential classes appear also to have looked upon the Persians as 
deliverers. 

Although the Persian state incorporated all of the territories that had 
once been embraced by the Mesopotamian empires, it included many 
other provinces besides. It was the vehicle, mc^reover, of a new and 
different culture. The downfall of C'haldea must therefore be taken as 
marking the end of Mesopotamian political history. 


2. SUMERIAN ORICdNS OP MESOPOTAMIAN 
CIVILIZATION 

More than to any other people, the Mesopotamian eivilizatii^n owed 
its character to the Sumerians. Much of what used to be ascribed to the 
Babylonians and Assyrians is now known to have been developed by 
the nation that preceded them. The system of writing was of Su- 
merian origin; likewise the religion, the laws, and a great deal of the 
science and commercial practice. Only in the evolutii^n of government 
and military tactics and in the development of the arts was the origin- 
ating talent of the later conquerors particularly manifest. 

Through the greater part of their history the Sumerians lived in a 
loose confederation of city-states, united only for military purposes. 
At the head of each was a patesi, w ho combined the functions of chief 
priest, commander of the army, and superintendent of the irrigation 
system. Uccasionally one of the more ambitious of these rulers w'ould 
extend his power over a number of cities and assume the title of king, 
but no true empire was ever created like those of the Akkadians, or 
subsequent Babylonians, As.syrians, or Chaldeans. 

The Sumerian economic pattern was relatively simple and permit- 
ted a wider scope tor individual enterprise than was generally allow'ed 
in Egypt. The land was never the exclusive property of the ruler either 
in theory or in practice. Neither was trade or industry a monopoly of 
the government. The temples, however, seem to have fulfilled many 
of the functions of a collectivist state. They owned a large portion of 
the land and operated business enterprises. Because the priests alone 
had the technical knowledge to calculate the coming of the seasons and 
lay out canals, they controlled the irrigation system. The masses of the 
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people had little they could call their own. Many of them were serfs, 
but even those who were technically tree were little better otf, forced 
as they were to pay high rents and to labor on public works. Slavery in 
the strict sense of the word was iu)t an important institution. 

Agriculture was the chief economic pursuit of most of the citizens, 
and the Sumerians were excellent farmers. By virtue of their knowl- 
edge of irrigation they produced large cTops of cereal grains and sub- 
tropical iVuits. Since most of the land was divided into large estates 
held by the rulers, the priests, and the army officers, the average rural 
citizen was either a tenant farmer or a serf. C.'omnicTce was the second 
most important source of Sumerian wealth. A flourishing trade was 
established with all of the surrounding areas, revolving around the 
exchange of metals and timber from the north and west for agricul- 
tural products and handicrafted goods from the lower valley. Nearly 
all of the familiar adjuncts of business were highly developed; bills, 
receipts, notes, and letters ot credit were regularly used. 

I he most distinctive achievement of the Sumerians was their sys- 
tem of law. It was the product of a gradual evolution of local usage 
merging together with ideas absorbed from neighboring Semitic peo- 
ples. Only a few fragments of this law have survived in their original 
form, but the firnous C^ode of Hammurabi, the Babylonian king, is 
now recognized to have been little more than a revision of the code of 
the Sumerians. Ultimately this code became the basis of the laws of 
nearly all of the Semites — Babylonians, Assyrians, C Chaldeans, and 
Hebrews. 

'Hie following may be regarded as the essential features ot the Su- 
merian law: 

( i) The/c.Y tiiliotiis, or law of retaliation in kind — “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb." This fuiidaTnental concept was 
one that the Sumerians learned from the Semites. 
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(2) Sciniprivatc aciiiiiiiistration of justice. It was incianibcnt upon 
the victim or his family to bring the offender to justice. The court 
served principally as an umpire in the dispute betweai the plaintiff and 
defendant, not as an agency of the state to maintain public security, al- 
though constables attached tc) the court might assist in the execution 
of the sentence. 

(3) Inequality before the law. The code divided the population into 
three classes: patricians or aristocrats; burghers or commoners; serfs 
and slaves. Paialties were graded according to the rank of the victim, 
but also in some cases according to the rank of the offender. The 
killing or maiming of a patrician was a much more serious offense 
than a similar crime committed against a burgher or a slave. On the 
other hand, when a patrician was the offender he was punished more 
severely than a person of inferior status would be for the same crime. 
The origin of this curious rule was probably to be found in consider- 
ations of military discipline. Since the patricians were army officers 
and therefore the chief defenders of the state, they could not be per- 
mitted to give vent to their passions or to indulge in riotous conduct. 

(4) Inadequate distinction between accidental and intentional homi- 
cide. A person responsible for killing another accidentally did not es- 
cape penalty, as under modern law, but had to pay a fine to the family 
of the victim, apparently on the theory that children were the property 
of their fathers and wives the property of their husbands. 

Quite as much as their law, the religion of the Sumerians illumi- 
nates their social attitudes and the character of their culture, fhey did 
not succeed in developing a very e.xalted religion; yet it occupied an 
important place in their lives, fo begin with, it was polytheistic and 
anthropomorphic. They believed in a number of gods and goddesses, 
each a distinct personality with human attributes. Shamash, the sun 
god; Enlil, the lord of the rain and wind; and Ishtar, the goddess of the 
generative powers of nature, were only a few of them. All of these 
numerous deities were thought to be capable of performing both good 
and evil. 

I’he Sumerian religion was a religion for this world exclusively; it 
offered no hope for a blissful, eternal afterlife. ITie afterlife was a mere 
temporary existence in a dreary, shadowy place which later came to be 
called Sheol. Here the ghosts of the dead lingered for a time, perhaps a 
generation or so, and then di.sappcarcd. No one could look forward to 
resurrection in another world and a joyous external existaice as a 
recompense for the evils of this life; the victory of the grave was 
complete. In accordance with these beliefs the Sumerians bestowed 
only limited care upon the bodies of their dead. No mummification 
was practiced, and no elaborate tombs were built. (Corpses were com- 
monly interred beneath the floor of the house without a coffin and 
with comparatively few articles for the use of the ghost. 

There was little spiritual content in Sumerian religion. As we have 
seen, the gods were not spiritual beings but creatures cast in the 



human mold, with most ol* the wx'akncsscs and passions of mortals. 
Nor were the purposes of the religion any more spiritual. It provided 
no blessings in the form of solace, uplift of the soul, or oneness with 
God. If it benefited humanity at all, it did so chiefly in the form of ma- 
terial gain — abundant harvests and prosperity in birsiness. The re- 
ligion did have some ethical content. All the major deities in the Su- 
merian pantheon were extolled in hymns as lovers of truth, goodness, 
and justice. The goddess Nanshe, for example, was said “to comfort 
the orphan, to make disappear the widow', to set up a place of destruc- 
tion for the mighty.” Yet the same deities who personified these noble 
ideals created such evils as falsehood and strife, and endtivved every 
human being with a sinful nature. “Never,” it w-as said, “has a sinless 
child been born to its mother." 

In the field of intellectual endeavor the Sumerians achieved no small 
distinction. They produced a system of writing which was destined to 
be used for a thousand years after the downfall of their nation. This 
was the celebrated nweifonn writing, c'onsisting of w'edge-shaped 
characters {lutivus is Latin for wedge) imprinted on clay tablets with a 
square-tipped reed. At first a pictographic system, it was gradually 
transformed into an aggregate of syllabic and phonetic signs, some 
3 50 in number. No alphabet was ever developc'd out of it, but cunei- 
form nonetheless became the stanciard metiium for commercial trans- 
actions throughout most of the Near Hast (often including Hgypt) 
from about 3(X)o to about 500 h.c. The Sumerians wrote nothing that 
could be called philosophy, but they did make some notable begin- 
nings in science. In mathematics, for example, they surpassed the 
Egyptians in every field except geometry. They discovered the pro- 
cesses of multiplication and division and evai the extraction of sc]uare 
and cube root. Their systems of numeration and of w eights and mea- 
sures were duodecimal, with the number sixty as the incest common 
unit. They invented the water clock and the lunar calendar, the latter 
an inac'c'urate division of the year intc^ months based upon cycles of the 
moon. In order to bring it into harmemy with the solar year, an extra 
month had to be added from time to time. The Sumerians were the 
first know'll peoples to believe in astrology — the belief that that human 
fates are determined by the courses of the stars — and this interest led 
them to pioneer in astronomical observaticMis and predictions of plan- 
etary movements. Their medicine w'as a curious compound c.>f herba- 
lism and magic. The repertc^ry of the physician consisted primarily of 
charms to excucise the evil spirits which were believed to be the cause 
of the disease. 

As artists, the Sumerians excelled in metalw'ork, gem carving, and 
sculpture. They produced some remarkable specimens of naturalistic 
art in their weapons, vessels, jewelry, and animal representations, 
which revealed alike a technical skill and a gift of imagination. Evi- 
dently religious conventions had not yet imposed any paralyzing in- 
fluence, and consequently the artist was still free to follow his own im- 
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pulses. Architecture, on the other hand, was distinctly int'erit)r, 
probably because of the limitations enforced by the scarcity of got)d 
See io\or plates lollovviiij* building materials. Since there was no stone in the valley, the architect 

had to depend upon sun-dried brick. The characteristic Sumerian edi- 
fice, extensively copied by their Semitic successors, was the a 

terraced tower set on a platform and surmounted by a shrine. Its con- 
struction was massive, its lines were moiu)tonous, and little architec- 
tural ingenuity was exhibited in it. 1 he royal tombs and private 
houses showed more originality. It was in them that the Sumerian in- 
ventions of the arch, the vault, and the dome were regularly em- 
ployed, and the column was used occasionally. 

3. (^LI) BABYLONIAN DHVHLOPMENTS 

Although the Old Babylonians were an alien nation, they had lived 
long enough in close contact with the Sumerians to be influenced 
Thf short(imiin\>> of the profoundly by them. They had little culture of their own when they 

Old Hiih)dotiuiih came into the valley, and in general they only appropriated and modi- 

fied w^hat the Sumerians had already developed. Thus the changes in 
Mesopotamian culture during the Old Babylonian period were essen- 
tially variations on Sumerian themes. 

First aimmg the alterations which the Old Babylonians made in 
their inheritance may be mentioned the political and legal. As military 
conquerors holding in subjection numerous vanquished nations, they 
found it necessary to establish a consolidated state. Vestiges of the old 


system of local autonomy were swept aw'ay, and the pow'er of the 
king of Babylon was made supreme. Kings became gods, or at least 
claimed divine origin. A system of royal taxation was adopted as w ell 
as compulsory military service. The system of law was also changed 
to conform to the new condition of centralized despotism. The list of 
crimes against the state was enlarged, and the king’s officers assumed a 
more active role in apprehending and punishing offenders, although it 
was still impossible for any criminal to be pardoned without the con- 
sent of the victim or the victim’s family. The severity of penalties was 
decidedly increased, particularly for crimes involving any suggestion 
of treason or sedition. Such apparently trivial offenses as “gadding 
about” and “disorderly conduct at a tavern” were made punishable by 
death, probably on the assumption that they W'ould be likely to foster 
disloyal activities. Whereas under the Sumerian law the harboring of 
fugitive slaves was punishable merely by a fine, the Babylonian law' 
made it a capital crime. According to the Sumerian code, the slave 
wiio disputed his master’s rights over him was to be sold; the C'ode of 
Hammurabi prescribed that he should have his ear cut off'. Adultery 
WAS also made a capital offense, whereas under the Sumerian law it did 
not even necessarily result in divorce. In a few particulars the new' sys- 
tem of law' revealed some improvement. Wives and children sold for 
debt could not be held in bondage for longer than four years, and a 
female slave who had borne her master a child could not be sold at all. 

The Old Babylonian law's also reflect a more extensive development 
of business than that w'liich existed in the preceding culture. That an 
influential merchant cla.ss traded for profit and enjoyed a privileged 
position in society is evidenced by the fact that the commercial provi- 
sions of Hammurabi’s code were based upon the principle ot “Let the 
buyer bew'are.” The Babylonian rulers did not believe in a regime of 
free competition, however. IVade and industry were subject to elabo- 
rate regulation by the state. There w'ere laws regarding partnership, 
storage, and agency; law's respecting deeds, w'ills, and the taking of in- 
terest on money; and a host of others. For a deal to be negotiated 
without a wTittai contract or without witnesses was punishable by 
death. Agriculture, w'hich was still the occupation of a majority of the 
citizens, did not escape regulation. Tlie code provided penalties for 
failure to cultivate a field and for neglect of dikes and canals. Both 
government owner.ship and private tenure of land were permitted; 
but, regardless of the status of the owner, the tenant firmer w'as 
required to pay tw'o-thirds of all he produced as rent. 

Religion under the Old Babylonians underwent only superficial 
changes. Deities that had been venerated by the Sumerians were now 
neglected and new ones exalted in their stead. Above all, a new' god, 
Marduk, was imported to head the Mesopotamian pantheon. He and 
the other new deities carried no spiritual significance, however, con- 
veying no promise of resurrection from the dead or of personal im- 
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mortality. The Old Babylonians were no more otherworldly in their 
outlook than the Sumerians. The religions of both people's were fun- 
damentally materialistic. 

Altlunigh there was some decline in artistic accomplishments dur- 
ing the period of Babylonian rule, this was by no means true of devel- 
opments in literature. Building upon legends and myths already 
evolving under the Sumerians, the Babylonians contributed to w'orld 
literature one of the greatest epics of all time, the epic of Ci/7(»<?wc.s7/. 
This long poem, comparable in sweep and power to the (Jreek Iliad 
and Odyssey y is a compilation of stories that were told and re-told over 
many generations. Its hero, (iilgamesh, is a Mesopotamian king who 
e.xperiences many adventure's. In one he seeks the secret of immortal- 
ity from an old man and his wife who had been saved when the gods 
had decided to destroy the world by a flood. Many of the elements of 
this story are strikingly similar to the Old Testament story of Noah, 
including the details that the couple had survived the flood by floating 
in an ark. But the message is rather different, for the Babylonian hero 
learns only resignation from the old couple: the gods will preserve 
those that they please and there is nothing mankind can do to under- 
stand divine decisions. Gilgamesh does learn from the old pair of a 
plant that will at least bring back his youth, but after gaining it with 
great effort from the floor of the sea he leaves it unguarded w^hilc 
asleep, and a snake eats it instead. According to the epic, this is why 
snakes gain new' life every year when they shed their skins. But the 
human hero is finally forced to recognize that he himself can never 
transcend old age and death. As the epic states in resigned .summary: 
“When the gods created man, they let death be his share, and life they 
kept in their own hands.” 



4. THE METAMORPHOSIS UNDER ASSYRIA 

Of all the peoples of the Mesopotamian area after the time of the 
Sumerians, the Assyrians went through the most completely indepen- 
dent evolution. For several centuries they had lived a comparatively 
isolated existence on top of their small plateau in the upper valley ot 
the Tigris. Eventually they came under the influence of the Babylon- 
ians, but not until after the course of their own history had been par- 
tially fixed. As a consequence, the period of Assyrian supremacy 
(from about 1300 b.c. to 612 B.r.) had a more peculiar character than 
any other era of Mesopotamian history. 

The Assyrians were preeminently a nation of warriors because of 
the special conditions of their ow'ii environment. Ehe limited re- 
sources of their original home and the constant danger of attack trom 
hostile nations around them forced the development of warlike habits 
and imperial ambitions. It is therefore not strange that their hunger for 
territtiry should have known no limits. The more they conquered, the 
more they felt they had to conquer, in order to protect what they had 
already gained. Every success excited ambition and riveted the chains 
of militarism more firmly than ever. Disaster was inevitable. 

The exigencies of war determined the whole character ot the As- 
syrian system. The state was a great military machine. The army com- 
manders were at once the richest and the most powerful class in the 
country. Not only did they share in the plunder of war, but they were 
frequently granted huge estates as rewards for victory. At least one of 
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them, Sargon II, dared to iisiirf'* the throne. The military e.stablish- 
ment itself represented the last word in preparedness. 1’he standing 
army greatly exceeded in size that of any other nation of the Near 
Hast. New and improved armaments and techniques of fighting gave 
to the Assyrian soldiers unparalleled advantages. Iron swords, heavy 
bows, long lances, battering rams, fortresses on wheels, and metal 
breastplates, shields, and helmets were only a few' e.xamples of their 
superior equipment. 

Hut sw’ords and spears and engines of war were not their only in- 
struments of combat. As much as anything else the Assyrians de- 
pended upon frightfulness as a means of overcoming their enemies. 
Upi)n soldiers captured in battle, and sometimes upon noncombatants 
as well, they indicted unspeakable cruelties — skinning them alive, im- 
paling them on stakes, cutting off ears, noses, and sex organs, and 
then e.xhibiting the mutilated victims in cages for the benefit of cities 
that had not yet surrendered. Accounts of these cruelties are not taken 
frt>m atrevity stories circulated by their enemies; they come from the 
records of the Assyrians themselves, 'fheir chroniclers boasted of 
them as evidences of valor, and the people believed in them as guaran- 
ties of security and power. It is clear why the Assyrians were the most 
hated i)f all the nations of antiquity. 

Seldom has the decline of an empire been so complete as was that of 
Assyria. In spite of its magnificent armaments and its wholesale de- 
struction of its foes, A.ssyria’s period of imperial splendor lasted little 
more than a century. Nation after nation conspired against the As- 
syrians and finally accomplished their downfall. Their enemies took 
frightful vengeance. The whole land wms so thoroughly sacked and 
the people so completely enslaved C)r exterminated that it has been dif- 
ficult to trace any subsequent Assyrian influence upon history. The 
power and security which military strength was supposed to provide 
proved a mockery in the end. If Assyria had been utterly defenseless, 
its fate could hardly have been worse. 

With so complete an absorption in military pursuits, it was inevita- 
ble that the Assyrians should have neglected in some measure the arts 
of peace. Industry and commerce appear to have declined under the 
regime of the Assyrians; for such pursuits were generally scorned as 
beneath the dignity' of a soldierly people. The minimum t>f manufac- 
turing and trade which had to be carried on was left quite largely to 
the Ararneans, a people closely related to the Phoenicians and the 
Hebrew's. The Assyrians themselves preferred to derive their living 
from agriculture. The land system included both public and private 
holdings. The temples helel the largest share of the landed wealth. Al- 
though the estates t)f the crown were likewise extensive, they were 
constantly being diminished by grants to army officers. 

Neither the economic nor the social order was sound. 7’he frequent 
military campaigns depleted the energies and resources of the nation. 
In the course of time the army officers became a pampered aristocracy. 
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delegating their duties rc^ their subordinates and devoting themselves 
to luxurious pleasures. The stabilizing influence of a prosperous and 77 /r I min 

intelligent merchant class was precluded by the rule that only for- /IsAyna 

eigners and slaves could engage in commercial activities. Yet more 
serious was the treatment accorded to the lower classes, the serfs and 
the slaves. The former comprised the bulk of the rural population. 

Some of them c'liltivated definite portions of their master's estates and in ///. r, tumult 

retained a part of what they prinluced for themselves. Others were ^y^tnn 

“empty” men, w ithout even a plot to cultivate and dependent on the 

need for seasonal labor to provide for their means of subsistence. All 

were extremely poor and were subject to the additional hardships of 

labor on public W'orks and compulsory military service. The slaves, 

who were chiefly an urban working class, w’cre of two different types: 

the domestic slaves, who performed household duties and si.>metimes 

engaged in business for their masters; and the w'ar captives. The 

former were not numerous and were allowed a great deal of freedom, 

even to the extent of owning property. The latter suffered much 

greater miseries. Bound by heavy shackles, they were compelled to 

Iabi>r to the point iT exhaustion in building roads, canals, and palaces. 

Whether tlie A.ssyrians adopted the law of the C )ld Babylonians has 
never been settled. Undoubtedly they were iiifluenceil by it, but sev- 
eral of the features of Hammurabi’s code are entirely absent. Notable A.^.^yruin l,iir 
among these are the/c.v hilionis and the system <.)f gradation of penalties 
according to the rank of the victim and the offender. Whereas the 
Babylonians prescribed llie most drastic punishments for crimes 
suggestive of treason or sedition, the Assyrians reserved theirs for 
such offenses as abortion and homosexuality, probably for the mili- 
tary reason of preventing a decline in the birthrate. Another contrast is 
the mt^re ctmiplete subjection of Assyrian w'omen. Wives w'ere treated 
as cliattels of their husbands, the right of divorce w^ts placed entirely in 
the hands of the male, a plurality of wives was permitted, and all 
married women were fi>rbidden to appear in public with their taces 
unveiled. 

That a military nation like the Assyrians should not have taken first 
rank in intellectual achievement is easily understandable. The atnu>- 

sphere of a military campaign is not favorable to reflection or disinter- Samniit nthin>nm'nf> 
ested research. Yet the demands of successful campaigning may lead 
to a certain accumulation of know'ledge, for practical problems have 
to be solved. Under such circumstances the Assyrians accomplished 
some measure of scientific progress, llicy appear to have divided the 
circle into 360 degrees and to have estimated locations on the surtace 
of the earth in something resembling latitude and longitude. They 
recognized and named five planets and achieved some success in pre- 
dicting eclipses. Since the health of armies is important, medicine 
received considerable attention. More than five hundred drugs, both 
vegetable and mineral, were catalogued and their uses indicated. 

Symptoms of various diseases w^ere described and were generally in- 
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terpreted as due to natural causes, although incantations and the pre- 
scription of disgusting compounds to drive out demons were still 
commonly employed as methods of treatment. 

In the domain of art the Assyrians surpassed the Old Babylonians 
and at least equaled the w^ork of the Sumerians, although in ditTerait 
form. Sculpture was the art most highly developed, particularly in the 
low' reliefs. These portrayed dramatic incidents of war and the hunt 
with the utmost fidelity to nature and a vivid description of move- 
ment. Tlie Assyrians delighted in depicting the cool bravery of the 
hunter iti the face of terrific danger, the ferocity of lions at bay, and the 
death agonies of wounded beasts. Unfortunately this art w'as limited 
almost entirely to the tw^o themes of war and sport. Its purpose was to 
glorify the exploits of the ruling class. Architecture ranked second to 
sculpture from the standpoint of artistic excellence. Assyrian palaces 
and temples were built of stone, obtained from the mountainous areas 
of the north, instead of the mud brick of former times. Their principal 
features were the arch and the dome. The column was also used but 
never very successfully. The chief demerit of this architecture was its 
hugeness, which the Assyrians appeared to regard as synonymous 
with beauty. 


5 . THE CHALDEAN RENASCENCE 

The Mesopotamian civilization entered its final stage with the over- 
throw of Assyria and the establishment of C^haldean supremacy. This 
I'hc ChiililfiUi or final stage is often called the Neo- Babylonian, because Nebuchadnezzar 
in Mesopotamian and liis followers rc'stored the capital at Babylon and attempted to 
insinuation revive the culture of Hammurabi’s time. As might have been ex- 

pected, their attempt was not wholly successful. The Assyrian meta- 
morphosis had altered that culture in various profound and ineffacea- 
ble ways. Besides, the Chaldeans themselves had a history of their 


own which they could not cTitircly escape. Never thele.ss, they did 
manage to revive certain of the old institutions and ideals. They re- 
stored the ancient law and literature, the essentials of the Old Baby- 
lonian form of government, and the economic system of earlier times 
with its dominance of industry and trade. Farther than this they were 
unable to go. 

It was in religion that the failure of the Chaldean renascence was 
most conspicuous. Although Marduk was restored to his traditional 
place at the head of the pantheon, the system of belief was little more 
than superficially Babylonian. What the CJialdeans really did was to 
develop an astral religion. The gods were divested of their human 
qualities and exalted into transcendent, omnipotent beings. They wxtc 
actually identified with the planets themselves. Though still not en- 
tirely aloof from humans, they certainly lost their character as beings 
who could be cajoled and threatened and coerced by magic. They 
ruled the universe almost mechanically. While their immediate inten- 
tions were sometimes discernible, their ultimate purposes were in- 
scrutable. 

Two significant results flow'ed from these conceptions. The first 
w as an evai greater attitude of fatalism than before. Since the w ays of 
the gods w^ere past finding out, all that humans could do w'as to resign 
themselves to their fate. It behooved them therefore to submit abso- 
lutely to the gods, to trust in them implicitly, in the vague hope that 
the results in the end would be got>d. I hus arose for the first time in 
history the concept of piety as submission — ^a concept w^hich was 
adopted in several other religions, as we shall see in succeeding chap- 
ters. For the Chaldeans it implied no other wordly significance; one 
did not resign oneself to calamities in this life in order to be justified in 
the next. The C-haldeans had no interest in a life to come. Submission 
might bring certain earthly rewards, but in the main, as they cem- 
ceived it, it was not a means to an end at all. It was rather the expres- 
sion of an attitude of despair, of humility in the face of mysteries that 
could not be fathomed. 

The second great result which came from the growth of an astral 
religion was the development of a stronger spiritual consciousness. 
This is revealed in the penitential hymns of unknown authors and in 
the prayers which were ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar and other kings 
as the spokesmen for the nation. In most of them the gods are ad- 
dressed as exalted beings who are concerned with justice and righteous 
conduct on the part of humanity, although the distinction between 
ceremonial and genuine morality is not always sharply drawn. It has 
been asserted by one scholar that these hymns could have been used by 
the Hebrews with little modification except for the substitution of the 
name of Yahweh for that of the C'haldean god. 

With the gods promoted to so lofty a plane, it was perhaps inevita- 
ble that human beings should have been abased. Creatures possessed 
of mortal bodies could not be compared with the transcendent, pas- 
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sionlcss beings who dwelt in the stars and guided the destinies of the 
earth. Humans were lowly creatures, sunk in iniquity and vileness, 
and hardly even worthy of approaching the gods. The consciousness 
of sin already present in the Babylonian and Assyrian religions now 
reached a stage of almost pathological intensity. In the hymns people 
are compared to prisoners, bound hand and foot, languishing in dark- 
ness. Their transgressions are “seven times seven.” Their misery is 
increased by the fact that their evil nature has prompted them to sin 
unwittingly. Never before had humans been regarded as so hopelessly 
depraved, nor had religion been fraught with so gloomy a view of life. 

Curiously enough, the pessimism of the Chaldeans does not appear 
to have affected their morality very much. So far as the evidence 
reveals, they indulged in no rigors of asceticism. I'hey did not mortify 
the flesh, nor did they evai practice self-denial. Apparently they took 
it for granted that humans could not avoid sinning, no matter how 
hard they tried. They seem to have been just as deeply engrossed in 
the material interests of life and in the pursuit of the pleasures of the 
senses as any of the earlier nations. Occasional references were made 
in their prayers and hymns to reverence, kindness, and purity of heart 
as virtues, and to oppression, slander, and anger as vices, but these 
were intermingled with ritualistic conceptions of cleanness and un- 
cleanness and with expressions of desire for physical satisfactions. 
When the Chaldeans prayed, it was not always that their gods would 
make them good, but more often that they would grant long years, 
abundant offspring, and luxurious living. 

Aside from religion, the Chaldean ailture differed from that of the 
Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians chiefly in regard to scientific 
achievemei7ts. Witliout doubt the C'haldeans were the most capable 
scientists in all of Mesopotamian history, although their accomplish- 
ments were limited primarily to astronomy. They worked out the 
most elaborate system for recording the passage of time that had yet 
been devised, with their invention of the seven-day week and their 
division of the day into twelve double-hours of 120 minutes each. 
They kept accurate records of their observation of eclipses and other 
celestial occurrences for more than 350 years — until long after the 
dow nfall of their empire. The motivating force behind Chaldean as- 
tronomy was religion. The chief purpose of mapping the heavens and 
collecting astronomical data was to discover the future the gods had 
prepared for mankind. Since the planets were gods thcmsclvc's, that 
future could best be divined in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Astronomy w^as therefore primarily astrology. 

Sciences other than astronomy continued in a backward state. Med- 
icine showed little advance beyond the stage it had reached under the 
Assyrians. The same was true of the remaining aspects of Chaldean 
culture. Art differed only in its greater magnificence. Literature, dom- 
inated by the antiquarian spirit, revealed a lack of originality. The 



writings of the Old Babylonians were extensively copied and reedited, 
but they were supplemented by little that was new. 
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The Jh'rsiiUi Ylmpirv and Its 
History 

0 . [HE PERSIAN EMPIRE AND ITS HISTORY 

Comparatively little is known of the Persians before the sixth century 
h.c. Up to that time they appear to have led an obscure and peaceful 

existence on the eastern shore of the Persian (nilf. They were not nn l^rsiau kukyjroutul 
.Semites but spoke an Indo-European language, that is, one of a group 
that includes Sanskrit (the language of ancient India), Cireek, Latin, 
and most of the modern European tongues. Tlicir homeland afforded 
only modest advantages. On the east it was hemmed in by high 
mountains, and its coastline was destitute ot harbors. The fertile val- 
leys o< the interior, however, were capable of providing a generous 
subsistence for a limited population. Save for the development of an 
elaborate religion, the people had made little progress. At the dawm of 
their history they were not independent but were vassals of the 
Medes, a kindred people who ruled over a great empire north and east 
of the Tigris River. 

In ssy ».(•. a prince by the name of Cyrus became king of a southern 
Persian tribe. About five years later he made himself ruler of all the 
Persians, overthrew' the domination of the Medes, and then began to Tin n\( ofCym^ 
conquer neighboring areas. As C'yrus the Cireat he has gone down in 
history as one of the most sensational conquerors of all time. Within 
the short space of twenty years he founded a vast empire, larger than 
any that had previously existed. 

The first of the conquests of Cyrus was the kingdom of Lydia, 
which occupied the western half (^f Asia Minor and w'as separated 
from the lands of the Medes by the Halys River, in what is now In' umijmsts of ('.yriis 
northern Liirkey. Perceiving the ambitions of the Persians, Ooesus, 
the fabulously rich Lydian king, decided to wage a preventive war to 
preserve his ow'n nation from conquest. According to the (Jreek histo- 
rian Herodotus, Ooesus consulted the oracle at Delphi as to the advis- 
ability of an immediate attack and gained the reply that if he would 
cross the Halys and assume the offensive he would destroy a great na- 
tion. He did, but that nation was his own. His forces were completely 
overwhelmed, and his prosperous realm was annexed as a province of 
the Persian state. Seven years later, in 539 h c:., C.yrus took advantage 
of discontait and conspiradcs in the Chaldean Empire to capture the 
city of Babylon. His victory w'as an easy one, for he had the assistance 
of the Jews within the city and of the (Hialdean priests, w^ho were dis- 
satisfied with the policies of their king. I’he conquest of the Chaldean 
capital made possible the rapid extension of control over the whole 
empire and thereby added the Fertile Oescent to the domains of 
('yrus. 




Cyrus the Great died in 529 B.c;., as the result of wounds received in 
a war with barbarian tribes. Soon afterward a succession of troubles 
Thv siuicssors of Cym:> overtook the State he had founded. Like so many other empire- 
builders both before and since, he had devoted too much energy to 
conquest and not enough to internal development. He was succeeded 
by his son Cambyst's, who conquered Egypt in 525 b.c. During the 
new king’s absence revolt spread throughout his Asiatic possessions. 
Chaldeans and Medes strove to regain their independence. The chief 
minister of the realm, abetted by the priests, organized a movement to 
gain possession of die throne for a pretender who was one of their 
puppets. Upon learning of conditions at home, Cambyses set out 
from Egypt with his most dependable troops, but he was murdered 
on the way. The most serious of the revolts was finally crushed by 
Darius, a powerful noble, who killed the pretender and seized the 
throne for himself. 

Darius I, or the Great, as he is often called, ruled the empire from 
522 to 486 B.c. The early years of his reign were occupied in supprc'ss- 
ing the revolts of subject peoples and in improving the administrative 
organization of the state. He completed the division of the empire into 



satrapies, or provinces, and fixed the annual tribute due from each 63 

province. He standardized the currency and weights and measures. He 77 ,^ I^rsian Empire and Its 

repaired and completed a primitive canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. History 

He followed the example of Cyrus in tolerating and protecting the in- 
stitutions of subject peoples. Not only did he restore ancic^nt temples 
and foster local cults, but he ordered his satrap of Egypt to codify the 
Egyptian laws in consultation with the native priests. But in some of 
his military exploits Darius overreached himself. In order to check the 
incursions of the Scythians, who lived on the European shore of the 
Black Sea, he crossed the Hellespont and conquered a large part of the 
Thracian coast. In addition, he increased the oppression of the Greeks 
on the shore of Asia Minor, who had fallen under Persian domination 
with the conquest of Lydia. He collected heavier tribute from them, 
and forced them to serve in his armies. The immediate result was a 
revolt v)f the Greek cities with the assistance of Athens. And when 
Darius attempted to punish the Athenians for their part in the rebel- 
lion, he found that they offered stiff rc'sistance. 

Darius the Great died before the war with Athens and allied Greek 
cities had come to an end. The struggle was prosecuted vigorously but 
ineffectively by his .successor, Xerxes I. By 479 b . c . the Persians had The ntd of the Pasiiw 
been drivai from all of Greece. Though they recovered temporarily Umpire 
possession of the Ionian islands and continued to hold sway as a major 
power in Asia, their attempt to extend their dominion into Europe 
was thwarted. The last emtury and a half of the empire’s existence 
was marked by frequent assassinations, revolts of provincial gover- 
nors, and barbarian invasions, until finally, in 330 B.c., its indepen- 
dence was annihilated by the armies of Alexander the Great. 

Although the Persian government had its defects, it was certainly 
superior to most of the others that had existed in the Near East. The 

Persian kings did not imitate the terrorism of the Assyrians. They Si^imfuame of the Pcrsiitn 

levied tribute upon conquered peoples, but they generally allowed Umpire 

them to keep their own customs, religions, and laws. Indeed, it may 

be said that the chief significance of the Persian Empire lay in the fact 

that it resulted in a synthesis of Near-Eastern cultures, including those 

of Persia itself, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, the Syria-Palestine coast, 

and Egypt. 

The Persian kings built excellent roads to help hold their empire 
together. Most famous was the Royal Road, some 1,600 miles in 
length. It extended from Susa near the Persian Gulf to Sardis near the Persian roadways 
western coast of Asia Minor. So well kept was this highway that the 
king’s messengers, traveling day and night, could cover its entire 
length in less than a week. Other roads linked the various provinces 
with one or another of the four leading Persian cities: Susa, Persepolis, 

Babylon, and Ecbatana. Although they naturally contributed to ease 
of trade, the highways were all built primarily to facilitate control 
over the outlying sections of the empire. 
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rhc ailturc of the* Persians, in the narrower sense of intelleetiial and 
artistic aehieveinents, was largely derived from that of previous eivili- 
77/( t I /»'.//. I uJ nor of /ations. Much of it came from Mesopotamia, but a great deal of it 
/’iMM from F'gypt, atui some from Lydia and northern Palestine. Lheir sys- 

tem of writing was originally the cuneiform, but in time they devised 
an alphabet of thirty-nine letters, based upon the alphabet of the Ara- 
means whi> traded within their borders. In science they accomplished 
nothing, except to adopt with some slight modifications the solar cal- 
endar (^f the I'gyptians and to encourage exploration as an aid to com- 
merce. Lhey deserve credit also for diffusing a knowledge of the Ly- 
dian coinage throughout many parts of western Asia. 

It was the architecture of the I^Tsians which gave the most positive 
expressicMi of the c-clectic character of their culture. They copied the 
I'lu liicttu ilhtuitn oi raised platform anci the terraced building style that had been so coin- 

I*n>um ,ni/iirnrun' nion in liabylonia and Assyria. T’hey imitated also the winged bulls, 

the brilliantly colored glazed bricks, and other decorative motifs of 
Mesopotamian architecture. Ikit at least twi> of the leading features of 
Mesc^potamian construction were not used by the Persians at all — the 
arch and the vault. In place of them they adopted the column and the 
colcmnacie from 1-gypt. Such matters as interior arrangement and the 
use of palm and lotus designs at the base of columns also point very 
distinctly tow^ard hgyptian influence. On the other hand, the fluting of 
the columns and the volutes or scrolls beneath the capitals were not 
Lgyptian but Ckeek, adopted not from the mainland of CIreece itself 
but from the Ionian cities of Asia Minor. If there was anything uniejue 
about Persian architecture, it was the fact that it was purely secular. 


The (iiTiit l\jliur of IXiriu^ ami .Wkvcn' at I\'rsvj)oli<. IVrsi.iii .irvliiti'ciuri* made use 
of' fluted columns, probably copied from the (ireeks, and relief's resemblitm 
those of the Assyrians. 





I'wo kclicjs front the Stairmsv of the Creot IKilaee at Peryepolis 


The great l^ersian structures were not temples but palaces. They 
served to glorify not gods, but the “King of Kings." I'he most 
tamous were the magnificent residcTices of Darius and Xerxes at 
Persepolis. The latter, built in imitation of the temple at Karnak, had 
an enormous central audience-hall containing a hundred columns 
and surrounded by innumerable rooms which served as offices and 
as quarters for the eunuchs and members of the royal harem. 


S. THE ZOROASTUIAN RELIGION 


by far the most enduring influence left by the ancient Persians was 
that of their religion. Their system of faith was of ancient origin. It 
was already highly developed when they began their conquests. So 
strong was its appeal, and so ripe were the conditions for its accep- 
tance, that it spread through most of western Asia. Its doctrines 
turned other religions inside out, displacing beliefs which had been 
held for ages. 

Although the roots of this religion can be traced as far back as the 
fifteenth century li.c., its real founder was Zoroaster (the Greek form 
of the Persian name Zarathustra), who appears to have lived shortly 
before 600 b.c. From him the religion derives its name of Zoroa.s- 
trianism. Zoroaster was probably the first real theologian in history, 
the first known person to devise a completely developed system of 
religious belief. He seems to have conceived it to be his mission to pu- 
rify the traditional customs of his people — to eradicate polytheism, 
animal sacrifice, and magic — and to establish their worship on a more 
spiritual and ethical plane. But in spite of his reforming efforts many 
of the old superstitions survived and were gradually fused with the 
new ideals. 
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Zoroastrianism had a character unique among the religions of the 
world up to that time. It was dualistic — ^not monistic like the Su- 
merian and Babylonian religions, in which the same gods were capa- 
ble of both good and evil; but it did not go as far in the direction of 
monotheism as did the religion of the Hebrews. According to Zoroas- 
ter, two spiritual principles ruled the universe: one, Ahura-Mazda, 
supremely good and incapable of any wickedness, embodied the 
principles of light, truth, and righteousness; the other, Ahriman, 
treacherous and malignant, presided over the forces of darkness and 
evil. The two were engaged in a desperate struggle for supremacy. Al- 
though they were about evenly matched in strength, the god of light 
would eventually triumph, and the world would be saved from the 
powxTs of darkness. On the last great day Ahura-Mazda would over- 
pow'er Ahriman and cast him down into the abyss. The dead would 
then be raised from their graves to be judged according to their 
deserts. The righteous would enter into immediate bliss, w^hile the 
wicked w ould be sentenced to the flames of hell. Ultimately, though, 
all would be saved; for the Persian hell, unlike the Christian, did not 
last forever. 

The Zoroastrian religion was definitely an ethical one. Although it 
contained suggestions of predestination, of the election of some from 
all eternity to be saved, in the main it rested upon the assumption that 
humans possessed free will, that they were free to sin or not to sin, and 
that they would be rewarded or punished in the afterlife in accordance 
with their conduct on earth. Ahura-Mazda commanded that men 
.should be truthful, that they should love and help one another to the 
best of their power, that they should befriend the poor and practice 
hospitality. The essence of these broader virtues was perhaps ex- 
prc'ssed in another of the god’s decrees: “Whosoever shall give meat to 
one of the faithful ... he shall go to Paradise.” The forms of conduct 
forbidden were sufficiently numerous and varied to cover the whole 
list of the Seven C.ardinal Sins of medieval Christianity and a great 
many more. I^ride, gluttony, sloth, covetousness, wrathfulness, lust, 
adultery, abortion, slander, and waste were among the more typical. 
The taking of interest on loans to others of the same faith was de- 
scribed as the “worst of sins,” and the accumulation of riches was 
strongly discountenanced. The restraints which believers were to 
practice included also a kind of negative Golden Rule: “That nature 
alone is good which shall not do unto another whatever is not good 
for its own self.” 


y. THE MYSTIC:AL AND OTHERWORLDLY HERITAGE 
FROM PERSIA 

The religion of the Persians as taught by Zoroaster did not long con- 
tinue in its original state. It was corrupted, first of all, by the persis- 



tcncc of primitive superstitions, of magic and priestcraft. The farther 67 

the religion spread, the more of these relics of barbarism were en- rhv MystUal ami Otherworldly 
grafted upon it. As the years passed, additional modification resulted HmMcc 

from the influence of alicm faiths, particularly that of the Chaldeans, 
rhe outcome was the growth of a powerful synthesis in which the 
dualism of the Persians was combined with the pessimism and fata- 
lism of the Chaldeans. 

Out of this synthesis gradually emerged a profusion of cults, alike in 
their basic dogmas but according them ditferent emphases. The oldest 
of these cults was Mithraism, deriving its name from Mithras, the Mithr.iisw 
chief lieutenant of Ahura-Mazda in the struggle against the powers of 
evil. At first only a minor deity in the religion of Zon>astrianism, 

Mithras finally won recognition by many of the Persians as the god 
most deserving of worship. The reason for this change was probably 
the emotional appeal made by the incidcTits of his career. He was 
believed to have lived an earthly existaice involving great suffering 
and sacrifice. He performed miracles giving bread and wine to man 
and ending a drought and also a disastrcnis flood. Finally, he created 
much of the ritual of Zoroastrianism, proclaiming Sunday as the most 
sacred day of the week and the twenty-fifth of December as the most 
sacred day of the year. Since the sun was the giver of light and the 
fiithful ally of Mithras, his day was naturally the most sacred. I'he 
twenty-fifth of December also possessed its solar significance: as the 
approximate date of the winter solstice it marked the return of the sun 
from its long journey south of the Equator. It was in a sense the 
“birthday” of the sun, since it connoted the revival of its life-giving 
powers for the benefit of humanity. 

Exactly when the worship of Mithras became a definite cult is un- 
known, but it was certainly not later than the fourth century b.c. Its 
spread thereafter was rapid. In the last century i5.c. it was introduced rin spread and itifluetne 

into Rome, although it was of little importance in Italy itself until after of Mithraism 

loo A. I). It drew its converts especially from the lower classes, from 
the ranks of soldiers, foreigners, and slaves. Ultimately it rose to the 
status of one of the most popular religions of the empire, the chief 
competitor of Christianity and of old Roman paganism itself. After 
275, however, its strength rapidly waned. How much influence this 
astonishing cult exerted is impos.sible to say. Its superficial resem- 
blance to Christianity is certainly not hard to perceive, but this does 
not mean, of course, that the two were identical, or that one was an 
offshoot of the other. Nevertheless, it is probably true that Chris- 
tianity as the younger of the two rivals borrowed a good many of its 
externals from Mithraism, at the same time preserving its own philos- 
ophy essentially untouched. 

One of the principal successors of Mithraism in transmitting the 
legacy from Persia was Manicheism, founded around 250 a.d. by Mani, 
a high-born priest of Ecbatana. Like Zoroaster he conceived it to be 
his mission to reform the prevailing religion, but he received scant 
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sympathy in his own country and had to be content with missionary 
vcnitures in India and western China. About 276 a.d. he was con- 
demned and executed by his Persian opponents. Following his death 
his teachings were carried by his disciples into practically every 
country of western Asia and finally into Italy about 330 a.d. 

Of all the Zoroastrian teachings, the one that made the deepest im- 
pression upon the mind of Mani was dualism. But Mani gave to this 
doctrine a broader interpretation than it had ever received in the earlier 
religion. He conceived not merely of two deities engaged in a relent- 
less struggle for supremacy, but of a whole universe divided into two 
kingdoms, each the antitliesis of the other. The first was the kingdom 
of spirit ruled over by a God eternally good. The second was the king- 
dom of matter under the dominion of Satan. Only ‘‘spirituar’ sub- 
stances such as fire, light, and the souls of human beings were created 
by f iod. Darkness, sin, desire, and all things bodily and material owed 
their origin to Satan. 

The moral implications of this rigorous dualism were readily appar- 
ent. Since everything connected with sensation or desire was the work 
of Satan, humanity should strive to free itself as completely as possible 
from tiislavement to physical needs. Humans should refrain from all 
forms of sensual enjoyment, the eating of meal, the drinking of w ine, 
the gratification of sexual desire. Fven marriage was prohibited, for 
this would result in the begetting of more physical bodies to people 
the kingdom of Satan. In addition, humans should subdue the flesh by 
prolonged fasting and infliction of pain. Recognizing that this pro- 
gram of austerities would be too difficult for ordinary mortals, Mani 
divided the human race into the “perfect*' and the “hearers." Only the 
former would be obliged to adhere to the full program as the ideal of 
w^hat all should hope to attain. To aid humanity in its struggle against 
the pow'ers of darkness, Ciod had sent prophets and redeemers from 
time to time to give comfort and inspiration. Noah, Abraham, 
Zoroaster, Jesus, and Paul were numbered among these divine emis- 
saries; but the last and greatest of them was Mani. Since Mani called 
himself “the apostle of Jesus Christ," many Manicheans in the West, 
including the great St. Augustine during his early career, considered 
themselves to be radical Christians. The faith had many followers in 
the Roman Empire around 400, but it died out thereafter as a result of 
persecution. 

The third most important cult w^hich developed as an element in the 
Persian heritage was Cmosticism (from the (ireek jitnosis, meaning 
knowledge). It had no single founder but evolved out of Persian and 
Greek religious ideas and came to be fully formed around the first cen- 
tury A.D. It reached the height of its popularity in the latter half of the 
second century. Although it gained some followers in Italy, its influ- 
ence was confined primarily to the Near East. 

The feature which most sharply distinguished this cult from the 



others was mysticism. The Chiostics denied that the truths of religion 
could be discovered by reason or could even be made intelligble. They 
regarded themselves as the exclusive possessors of a secret spiritual 
knowledge revealed tc^ them directly by C^od. This knowledge w'as 
alone important as a guide to faith and conduct. 

The combined influence of these several Persian-derived religions 
was enormous. Most of them were launched at a time when political 
and s(K*ial conditions were particularly conducive to their spread. The 
breakup of Alexander the (treat’s empire about 300 H.c. inaugurated a 
peculiar period in the history of the ancient world. International 
barriers were broken down; there was an extensive migration and in- 
termingling of peoples; and the collapse of the old social order gave 
rise to profound disillusionment and a vague yearning for individual 
salvation. People’s attentions were centered as never before upon 
compensations in a life to come. Under such circumstances religions 
of the kind described were bound to flourish like the green bay tree. 
Otherwordly and mystical, they offered the very escape that people 
were seeking from a world of anxiety and confusion. 

Although not exclusively religious, the heritage left by the Persians 
contained few' elements of a secular nature. Their form of government 
was adopted by the later Roman monarchs, not in its purely political 
aspect, but in its character of a divine-right dt*spotism. When such em- 
perors as Diocletian and Constantine I invoked divine authority as a 
basis for their absolutism and required their subjects to prostrate 
themselves in their presence, they w'ere really following patterns laid 
down by the Persians. At the same time the Romans were impressed 
by the Persian idea of a world empire. Darius and his successors con- 
ceived of themselves as the rulers of the whole civilized world, with a 
mission to reduce it to unity and, under Ahura-Mazda, to govern it 
justly. For this reason they generally conducted their wars with a 
minimum of savagery and treated conquered peoples humanely. Their 
ideal wms a kind of prototype of the Roman peace. Traces of Persian 
influence upon certain Hellenistic philosophic's are also discernible; but 
here again it was essentially religious, for it was confined almost en- 
tirely to spiritual and mystical theories. 
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THE HEBREW CIVILIZATION 


I am the l ord thy CIikI, whic h brought thee c»iit of the land ot Lgypl trom 
the house of bondage. 

Thou shalt have none other (.iods before me. 

Thou shalt not make thee any graven image, or atiy likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
waters beneath the earth . . . 

I'hou shalt not take the name of the l .ord thy (iod in vain. 

— Deuteronomy s: 


O f all the peoples of the ancient Near East, none has been of 
greater importance to the modern world than die I lebrcws. 
It was the Hebrews, of course, who provided much of the 
background of the C'hristian religion — its ('ominandmnits, its stories 
of the Oeation and the Flood, its concept of a single, transcendent 
Ciod as law-giver and judge, and more than twivthirds of its Bible. 
Hebrew conceptions of morality and political theory have also prtv 
foundly influenced modern nations. For these reasons we tend today 
to think of the Hebrew accomplishment a.s unique, and there is much 
truth in that assumption. But although Hebrew culture gradually 
came to differ greatly from that of neighboring F.gypt and Mesopev 
tamia it is necessary to remember that the Hebrews did not develop 
their culture in a vacuum. No more than any other people were they 
able to wcape the influence of nations around them. 


impothiUiC (>/ the llelnrw 
liviliziitiou 


I. HEBREW ORIGINS AND RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER PEOPLES 

The origin of the Hebrews is still a puzzling problem. CiTtainly they 
did not have any physical characteristics sufficient to distinguish them 
clearly from their neighbors, and their language belonged to the Near- 
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Eastern Semitic family. Most scholars agree that the original home of 
the Hebrews was the Arabian L^esert. The first definite appearance of 
the founders of the nation of Israel, howwer, was in northwestern 
Mesopotamia. Apparently as early as iSoo \ a group of Hebrews 
under the leadership of Abraham had settled there. Later Abraham’s 
grandson Jacob led a migration westward and began the occupation of 
Palestine. It was from Jacob, subsequently called Israel, that the Israel- 
ites derived their name. Sometime after 1600 b.c. certain tribes of 
Israelites, together with other Hebrew^s, went down into Egypt to es- 
cape the consequences of famine. They appear to have settled in the 
Nile delta and to have been enslaved by the pharaoh’s government. 
Around 1300-1250 b.c. their descendants found a new leader in the in- 
domitable Moses, who freed them from bondage, led them to the 
Sinai peninsula, and persuaded them to become worshipers of Yah- 
weh, a god whose name was much later wTitten erroneously as JcIkv 
vah. Hitherto Yahw'eh had been the deity of Hebrew shepherd folk in 
the general locality of Sinai. Making use of a Yahwist cult as a nucleus, 
Moses wxided the various tribes of his followers into a confederation. 
It was this confederation which played the dominant role in the oc- 
cupation of Palestine, or the land of C'anaan. 

With its scanty rainfall and rugged terrain, Palestine was a barren 
and inhospitable place. But compared with the arid wastes of Arabia it 
was a veritable paradise, and it is not surprising that the leaders should 
have pictured it as a “land flowing with milk and honey.’’ Most of it 
was already occupied by the Clanaanites, another people of Semitic 
speech who had lived there for centuries. Through contact with the 
Babylonians, Hittites, and Egyptians they had built up a culture w'hich 
w'as no longer primitive. They practiced agriculture and carried on 
trade. They knew the art of writing, and they had adapted the laws of 
Hammurabi’s code to the needs of their simpler existence. Their re- 
ligion, which was also derived in large part from Babylonia, was cruel 
and sensual, including human sacrifice and temple prostitution. 

7 ’he Hebrew occupation of the land of Canaan was a slow and dif- 
ficult process. Seldom did the tribes unite in a combined attack, and 
even when they did, the enemy cities were well enough fortified to 
resist capture. After several generations of sporadic fighting the He- 
brews had succeeded in taking only the limestone hills and a few of the 
less fertile valleys. In the intervals between wars they mingled freely 
with the C^anaanites and adopted no small amount of their culture. 
Before they had a chance to complete the conquest, they found them- 
selves confronted by a new and more formidable aiemy, the Philis- 
tines, who had come into Palestine from Asia Minor and from the 
islands of the Aegean Sea. Stronger than either the Hebrews or Ca- 
naanites, especially because they used iron weapons while the others 
used bronze, the new' invaders rapidly overran the country and forced 
the Hebrew's to surrender much of the territory they had already 
gained. It is from the Philistines that Palestine derives its name. 
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The crisis produced by the Philistine conquests served not to discour- 
age the Hebrews but to unite them and to intensify their ardor for 
battle. Moreover, it led directly to the founding of the Hebrew nion- 77 /r of the 

archy about 1025 b . c . Up to this time the nation had been ruled by Hehrew tnotunihy 
“judges,” who possessed little more than the authority of religious 
leaders over twelve independent Hebrew tribes. But now with a 
greater need for organization and discipline, the people demanded a 
king to rule them and lead them in war. The tnan selected as the first 
incumbent of the oft'ice was Saul, a member of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who at first gained considerable success. 

But the reign of King Saul ultimately was not a happy one, either 
for the nation or for the ruler himself. Only a few suggestions of the 

reasons are given in the Old Testament account. Evidently Saul in- Thr tyf Soul 
curred the displeasure of Samuel, the last of the great judges, w^ho had 
expected to remain the pow'er behind the throne. Before long there 
appeared on the scene the ambitious David, who, with the encourage- 
ment of Samuel, carried on skillful maneuvers to draw popular sup- 
port from the king. Waging his own military campaigns, he achieved 
one bloody triumph after another. By contrast, the armies of Saul met 
disastrous reverses. Finally the king, being critically wounded, 
requested his armor-bearer to kill him. When the latter w'ould not, 

Saul drew his own sword, fell upon it, and died. 

David now became king and ruled for forty years. His reign was 
one of the most glorious periods in Hebrew histt)ry. He smote the 
Philistines hip and thigh and reduced their territory to a narrow strip TUv wixhty DavUi 
of coast in the south. He united the twelve tribes into a consolidated 
state under an absolute monarch, and he began the construction of a 
magnificent capital at Jerusalem. But strong government, military 
glory, and material splendor were not unmixed blessings for the peo- 
ple. Their inevitable accompaniments were high taxation and con- 
scription. As a consequence, before David died, rumblings of discon- 
tent w'cre plainly to be heard in certain parts of his kingdom. 

David was succeeded by his son Solomon, the last of the kings of 
the united monarchy. As a result of the nationaRst aspirations of later 
times, Solomon has been pictured in Hebrew lore as one of the wisest Sofomou aspires to 

and most enlightened rulers in all history. The facts of his career fur- Otietital ma^uifurtue 

nish little support for such a belief. About all that can be said in his 
favor is that he wms a shrewd diplomat and an active patron of trade. 

Most of his policies were oppressive, although of course not deliber- 
ately so. Ambitious to copy the luxury and magnificence of other Ori- 
ental despots, he established a harem of 700 waives and 300 concubines 
and completed the construction of sumptuous palaces, stables for 
4,000 horses, and a costly temple in Jerusalem. Since Palestine was 




Model of Kitiif Solotmm's Temple. Significant details arc: A, royal gates; B, 
treasury; C, royal palace; D, people’s gate; E. western (wailing) wall; F; priests’ 
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poor in resources, most of the materials for the building projects had 
to be imported. Gold, silver, bronze, and cedar were brought in in 
such quantities that the revenues from taxation and from the tolls 
levied upon trade were insufficient to pay for them. To make up the 
deficit Solomon ceded twenty towns and resorted to a system of con- 
scripting labor. Ewery three months 3C),a)0 \ lebrews were drafted and 
sent into Phoenicia to work in the forests and mines of King Hiram of 
Tyre, from whom the most expaisive materials had been purchased. 

Solomon’s e.xtravagance and oppression produced acute discontent 
among his subjects. His death in 922 b.c:. was the signal for open 
revolt. The ten northern tribes, refusing to submit to his son Reho- 
boam, seceded and set up their own kingdom. Sectional differences 
played their part also in the disruption of the nation. The northern 
Hebrews were sophisticated and accustomed to urban living. They 
benefited from their location at the crossroads of Near- Eastern trade. 
While this factor increased their prtisperity, it also caused them to be 
steeped in foreign influences. By contrast, the two southern tribes 
were composed very largely t)f pastoral and agricultural folk, loyal to 
the religion of their fathers, and hating the w'ays of the foreigner. 
Perhaps these differences alone would have been sufficient in time to 
break the nation asunder. 

The northern kingdom came to be known as the Kingdom of Israel, 
having its capital in Samaria, while the two southern tribes comprised 
the Kingdom of Judah, which continued to have its capital in Jerusa- 
lem. For more than two centuries the two little states maintained their 
separate existences. But in 722 b.c. the Kingdom of Israel was con- 
quered by the Assyrians. Its inhabitants were scattered throughout the 
vast empire of their conquerors and were eventually absorbed by the 
more numerous population around them. They have ever since been 
referred to as the 'Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. Tlie Kingdom of Judah 
managed to survive for more than a hundred years longer, success- 
fully outlasting the Assyrian menace. But in 586 b.c. it was 



PALESTINE AFTER THE DEATH OF KING SOLOMON 


overthrown by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. Jerusalem was 
plundered and burned, and its leading citizens were carried off into 
captivity in Babylon. When C'yrus the Persian conquered the (Chal- 
deans, he freed the jews and permitted them to return to their native 
land. Few were willing to go, and considerable time elapsed before it 
was possible to rebuild the temple. From 539 to 332 b.c. Palestine was 
a vassal state of Persia. In 332 b.c. it was conquered by Alexander the 
Great and after his death was placed under the rule of Egypt. In 63 b.c. 
it became a Roman protectorate. Its political history as a Jewish com- 
monwealth was ended in 70 a.d. after a desperate revolt which the 
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Romans punished by destroying Jerusalem and annexing the country 
as a province. The inhabitants were gradually diffused through other 
parts of the Roman Empire. 

The destruction of Jerusalem and anne.xation of the country by the 
lU)mans w'ere the principal factors in the so-called Diaspora, or disper- 
I'hv Diaspora sioii of the Jcws from Palestine. Even earlier large numbers of them 
had fled into various parts of the Greco-Roman world on account of 
diffiailties in their homeland. In their new environment they rapidly 
succumbed to foreign influences, a fact which was of tremendous im- 
portance in promoting a fusion of CJreek and Oriental ideas. It was a 
Hellenized Jew, St. Paul, who was mainly responsible for remolding 
Christianity in accordance with Greek philosophical doctrines. 

3. THE HEBREW RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION 

Few peoples in history have gone through a religious evolution com- 
parable to that of the Hebrews. Its cycle of development ranged all the 
Reasons for the uaried way from the crudest superstitions to the loftiest spiritual and ethical 

evolution of Hebrew conceptions. Part of the explanation is doubtless to be found in the 

reli^iion peculiar geographic position occupied by the Hebrew people. Located 

as they were after their concjuc'st of C.anaan on the highroad between 
Egypt and the major civilizations of Asia, they were bound to be af- 
fected by an extraordinary variety of influences. 

At least four different stages can be distinguished in the growth of 
the Hebrew religion. The first we can call the pre-Mosaic stage, from 




the earliest beginnings of the people to approximately 1250 b.c:. This 
stage was characterized at hrst by animism, the worship of spirits that 
dwelt in trees, mountains, sacred wells and springs, and even in stones 
of peculiar shape. Diverse forms of magic were practiced also at this 
time — necromancy, imitative magic, scapegoat sacrifices, and so on. 
Numerous relics of these early beliefs and practices are preserved in 
the Old Testament. 

Gradually animism gave way to anthropomorphic gods. How this 
transition occurred cannot be determined. Perhaps it w'as related to the 
fact that Hebrew society had become patriarchal, that is, the father ex- 
ercised absolute authority over the family and descent was traced 
through the male line. The gods may have been thought to occupy a 
similar position in the clan or tribe. Apparently few of the new deities 
were as yet given names; each was usually referred to merely by the 
generic name <^f “El,” that is, “Ciod.” They wxtc guardian deities of 
particular places and probably of separate tribes. No national worship 
of Yahweh was known at this time. 

The second stage, which lasted from the thirteenth century b.c. to 
die ninth, is frequently designated the stage of national monolatry. 
I’he term may be defined as the exclusive worship of one god but 
without any denial that other gods exist. Due chiefly to the influence 
of Moses, the Hebrews gradually adopted as their national deity dur- 
ing this period a god whose name appears to have been written 
“Yhwh.” How it was pronounced no one knows, but scholars gener- 
ally agree that it was probably uttered as if spelled “Yahweh.” The 
meaning is also a mystery. When Moses inquired of Yahweh what he 
should tell the people when they demanded to know what god had 
sent him, Yahweh replied: “i am that i am: and he .said. Thus shalt 
thou say unto the children of Israel, 1 am hath sent me unto you” 
(Exodus 3: 13-14). 

During the time of Moses and for two or three centuries thereafter 
Yahweh w'as a somewhat peculiar deity. He was conceived almost ex- 
clusively in anthropomorphic terms. He possessed a physical body 
and the emotional qualities of mai. He was capricious on occasions, 
and somewhat irascible' — as capable of evil and wrathful judgments as 
he w'as of good. His decrees were often quite arbitrary, and he would 
punish someone who sinned unwittingly just about as readily as one 
whose guilt was real. By way of illustration, Yahweh reportedly 
struck Uzza dead merely because that unfortunate individual placed 
his hand upon the Ark of the Covenant to steady it while it was being 
transported to Jerusalem (I Chronicles 13: 9-10). Omnipotence was 
scarcely an attribute that Yahweh could claim, for his power was lim- 
ited to the territory occupied by the Hebrews themselves. Nonethe- 
less, some of the most important Hebrew contributions to subsequent 
Western thought were first formulated during this time. It was during 
this period that the Hebrews came to believe that God was not part of 
nature but entirely outside of it, and that humans, while part ot na- 
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turc, became the rulers of nature by divine dispensation. This “tran- 
scendent’* theology meant that CJod could gradually be understood in 
purely intellectual or abstract terms, and that humanity could be 
regarded as having the potential for altering nature as it pleased. 

The religion of this stage was neither primarily ethical nor pro- 
foundly spiritual. Yahweh was revered as a supreme law-giver and as 
the stern upholder of the moral order of the universe. According to 
the Biblical account, he issued the Ten Commandments to Moses on 
top of Mount Sinai. Old Tt'stament scholars, however, do not gener- 
ally accept this tradition. They admit that a primitive set of command- 
ments may have existed in Mosaic times, but they doubt that the Ten 
C'ommandments in the form in which they are preserved in the Book 
of Exodus go back any farther than the seventh century. In any event, 
it is clear that Moses’s Ciod w’as interested just about as much in sacri- 
fice and in ritualistic observances as he W’as in good conduct or in pu- 
rity of heart. Moreover, the religion was not vitally concerned with 
spiritual matters. It offered nothing but material rewards in this life 
and none at all in a life to come. Finally, the belief in monolatry was 
corrupted by certain elements of fetishism, magic, and even grosser 
superstitions that lingered from more primitive times or that were 
gradually acquired from neighboring peoples. These varied all the 
way from serpent worship to bloody sacrifices and fertility orgies. 

The really important work of religious reform was accomplished by 
the great prophets — Amos, Hosea, Isaiah,^ and Micah. And their 
achievements rc'presented the third stage in the developmait of the 
Hebrew religion, the stage of the prophetic revolution, which oc- 
cupied the eighth and seventh centuries b.c:. The great prophets were 
men of broader vision than any of their forerunners. Three basic doc- 
trines made up the substance of their teachings: ( i) rudimentary mon- 
otheism — Yahweh is the ruler of the universe; He even makes use of 
nations other than the Hebrews to accomplish His purposes; the gods 
of other peoples are false gods and should not be worshiped for any 
reason; (2) Yahweh is a god of righteousness exclusively; He is not 
really omnipotent, but His power is limited by justice and goodness; 
the evil in the world comes from humanity not from God; (3) the pur- 
poses of religion arc chiefly ethical; Yahweh cares nothing for ritual 
and sacrifice, but that His followers should “seek justice, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.’’ Or as Micah 
expressed it: “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6: 8). 

These doctrines contained a definite repudiation of nearly every- 


* Most Old Testament authorities consider the Book of Isaiah the work of three au- 
thors. They ascribe the first part to Isaiah, die second part from chapters 40 to 55 to 
Dcoitercvlsaiah, or the second Isaiah, and the end to .someone who wrote after the return 
to Jerusalem. T he second Isaiah was more emphatic than the first in denying the exis- 
tence of the gods of other pei>ples. 
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thing that the older religion had stood for. Such, how'cver, was ap- 
parently not the intention of the prophets. They conceived it rather as 
their mission to restore the religion to its ancient purity. The crudities 
within it they regarded as foreign corruptions. But like many such 
leaders, they built better than they knew. Their actual accomplish- 
ments went so far beyond their original objectives that they amounted 
to a religious revolution. To a considerable extent this revolution also 
had its social and political aspects. Wealth had become concentrated in 
the hands of a few. Thousands of small farmers had lost their freedom 
and had passed under subjection to rich proprietors. If we can believe 
the testimony of Amos, bribery was so rife in the law courts that the 
plaintiff in a suit for debt had merely to give the judge a pair of shoes 
and the defendant would be handed over as a slave (Amos 2 : 6). Over- 
shadowing all was the threat of Assyrian domination. To enable the 
nation to cope with that threat, the prophets believed that social 
abuses should be stamped out and the people united under a religion 
purged of its alien corruptions. 

The results of this revolution must not be misinterpreted. It did 
eradicate some of the most flagrant forms of oppression, and it rooted 
out permanently most of the barbarities that had crept into the religion 
from foreign sources. But the Hebrew faith did not yet bear much re- 
semblance to modern orthodox Judaism. It contained little of a spiri- 
tual character. Instead of being otherwordly, it was oriented toward 
this life. Its purposes were social and ethical — to promote a just and 
harmonious society and to abate man’s inhumanity to man — not to 
confer individual salvation in an afterlife. As yet there was no belief in 
heaven and hell or in Satan as a powerfiil opponent of CJod. The 
shades of the dead went down into Sheol to linger there for a time in 
the dust and gloom and then disappear. 
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The tinal significant stage in Hebrew religious evolution w'as the 
post-Kxilic stage or the period of Persian influence. This period may 
be considered to have covered the years from 53^; to about 300 H.c. 
Perhaps enough has been said already to indicate the character (^f the 
influence from Persia. It w'ill be recalled from the preceding chapter 
'Dtc post-lixilii stiiiif that Zoroastrianism was a dualistic, messianic, otherwordly, and eso- 
teric religion. In the period following the exile in Babylon these ideas 
gained w 4 de acceptance among the Jews. They adopted a belief in 
Satan as the Great Adversary and the author of evil. They developed 
an eschatology (a set of doctrines concerning the end of the world) 
which included such notions as the coming of a spiritual savior, the 
resurrection of the dead, and a last judgment. They turned their atten- 
tion to .salvation in an afterworld as more important than enjoyment 
of this life. Lastly, they embraced the conception of a revealed re- 
ligion, that is, they regarded the books of their Bible as having been 
directly inspired by (iod Himself. 

4. HTBRTW CULTURE 

In certain rc'spects the Hebrew' genius was inferior to that of some 
other great nations of antiquity. In the first place, it revealed no talent 
The limihitwth of the for science. Not a single important discovery in any scientific field has 

Uehrew iiuompUihmnit ^»ver been traced to the ancient Hebrews. Nor were they particularly 
adept in appropriating the knowledge of others. They could not build 
a bridge or a tunnel except of the crudest sort. Whether it was from 
lack of interest in these things or w hether it was because of too deep an 
absorption in religious affairs is not clear. In the second place, they 
seem to have been almost entirely devoid of artistic skill. In part be- 
cause of religious prohibitions concerning “graven images" they had 
no sculpture, but they also had no architecture or painting worthy of 
mention. The famous temple at Jerusalem was not a Hebrew building 
at all but a product of Phoenician skill, for Solomon imported arti.sans 
from Tyre to finish the more complicated tasks. 

It w'as rather in law, literature, and philosophy that the Hebrew ge- 
nius was most perfectly expressed. Although all of these subjects were 
Hehrew law closcly allied with religion, they did have their secular aspects. The 
finest example of Jewish law was the Deuteronomic Code, w'hich 
forms the core of the Book of Deuteronomy. Despite claims of its 
great antiquity, it was probably an outgrowth of the prophetic revolu- 
tion. It was based in part upon an older C"ode of the Covaiarit, which 
W'as derived in considerable measure from the laws of the Canaanites 
and the Old Babylonians. In general, its provisions were more en- 
lightened than those of Hammurabi’s code. One of them enjoined lib- 
erality to the poor and to the stranger. Another commanded that the 
Hebrew slave who had served six years should be freed, and insisted 
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that he must not be sent away empty. A third provided that judges 
and other officers should be chosen by the people and forbade them to 
accept gifts or to show partiality in any form. A fourth condemned 
witchcraft, divination, and necromancy. A fifth denounced the pun- 
ishment of children for the guilt of their fithers and affirmed the prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility for sin. A sixth prohibited the taking 
of interest on any kind of loan made by one Jew to another. A seventh 
required that at the end of every seven years there should be a “re- 
lease” of debts. “K very creditor that lendeth aught unto his neighbour 
shall release it; he .shall not exact it of his neighbour, or of his brother 
. . . save when there shall be no poor among you” (Deuteronomy i >: 

1 - 4 ). 

The literature of the Hebrews was the best that the ancient Near 
Hast produced. Nearly all of it now extant is preserved in the Old 1 es- 
tament and in the books of the Apocrypha (ancient Hebrew works not 
recognized as scriptural because of doubtful religious authority). Ex- 
cept for a few fragments like the Song of Deborah in Judges s, it is not 
really so old as is commonly supposed. Scholars now recognize that 
the Old Testament was built up mainly through a series of collections 
and revisions in which the old and new fragments were merged and 
generally assigned to an ancient author — Moses, for example. But the 
oldest of these revisions was not prepared any earlier than Sso B.c. 
I'he majority of the books of the Old Testament were of even more 
recent origin, with the exception, of course, of certain of the chroni- 
cles. As one would logically expect, the philosophical books were of 
later authorship. Although the bulk of the Psalms were ascribed to 
King David, a good many of (hem actually refer to events of the 
Babylonian Captivity\ It seems certain that the collection as a whole 
was the work of several centuries. Most recent of all were the books of 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Daniel, composed no earlier than the third 
century b.c. Likewise, the Apocryphal books did not see the light of 
day until Hebrew' civilization was almost extinct. Some, like Mac- 
cabees I and II, relate events of the second century b.( . Others, includ- 
ing the Wisdom of St)k)mon and the Book of Enoch, w'ere written 
under the influence of CireccvOriental philosophy. 

Not all of the writings of the Hebrews had high literary merit. A 
considerable number were dull, repetitious chronicles. Nevertheless, 
many, whether in the form of battle song, prophecy, love lyric, or 
drama, w^ere rich in rhythm, concrete images, and emotional vigor. 
Few passages in any language can surpass the scornful indictment of 
social abuses voiced by the prophet Amos: 

Hear this, C) ye that sw'allow up the needy, even to make the 

poor of the land to fail. 

Saying, when will the new' moon be gone, that we may sell 
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And the .sabbath that we may set forth wheat. 

Making the ephah small, and the shekel great. 

And falsifying the balances by deceit? 

That we may buy the pt)or for silver, and the need for a pair 
of shoes; 

Yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat? 

The most beautiful of Hebrew love lyrics was the Song of Songs, or 
the Song of Sohnnon. Its theme was probably derived from an old 
77i<' Soufi of .Son^s C^anaanite hymn of spring, celebrating the passionate affection of the 
Shulamith or fertility goddess for her lover, but it had long since lost 
its original meaning. The following verses arc typical of its sensuous 
beauty: 

I am the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys. 

As the lily among thorns, 

so is iny love among the daughters. 

My beloved is w'hite and ruddy, 
the chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold; 

his locks are bushy and black as a raven: 

His eyes are «is the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, 
washed with milk and fitly set. 



His checks arc as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers; 

his lips like lilies, dropping sweet smelling myrrh. Hebrew 

H(^w beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince's daughter! 

The joints of thy thighs are like jew'els, 
the W'ork of the hands of a cunning wc^rkman. 


One other of the supreme Hebrew literary achievements w as the 
Book of Job, written sometime betw'cen 500 and 300 B.c. In form the 
wc^rk is a drama of the tragic struggle between man and fate. Its cen- 
tral theme is the problem of evil: how it can be that the righteous suf- 
fer while the wicked prosper. The story w^as an old one, adapted very 
probably from an Old Babylonian writing of similar content. But the 
Hebrews introduced into it a much deeper realization of philosophical 
possibilities. The main character. Job, a man of unimpeachable virtue, 
is suddenly overtaken by a series of disasters: he is despoiled of his 
property, his children are killed, and his body is afflicted with a painful 
disease. His attitude at first is one of stoic resignation; the evil must be 
accepted along with the good. But as his sufferings increase he is 
plunged into despair. He curses the day of his birth and praises death, 
where “the wricked cease from troubling and the weary be at rest.” 

Then follows a lengthy debate between Job and his friends over the 
meaning of evil. The latter take the traditional Hebraic view that all 
suffering is a punishment for sin, and that those who repent are for- 
given and strengthened in character. But Job is not satisfied with any 
of their arguments. Torn between hope and despair, he strives to 
review the problem from every angle. He even considers the po.ssibil- 
ity that death may not be the aid, that there may be some adjustment 
of the balance hereafter. But the mood of despair returns, and he 
decides that God is an omnipotent demon, destroying without mercy 
wiicrever His caprice or anger directs. Finally, in his anguish he ap- 
peals to the Almighty to reveal Himself and make known His w'ays to 
him. God answers him out of the whirlwind with a magnificent ex- 
posititin of the tremendous works of nature. Convinced of his own in- 
significance and of the unutterable majesty of God, Job despises him- 
self and repents in dust and ashes. In the end no .solution is given of the 
problem of individual suffering. No promise is made of recompense 
in a life hereafter, nor does God make any effort to refute the hopeless 
pe.ssimism of Job. Humans must take comfort in the philosophic re- 
flection that the universe is greater than themselves, and that Ciod in 
the pursuit of His sublime purposes cannot really be limited by human 
standards of equity and goodness. 

As philosophers the Hebrews surpassed every other people before 
the Greeks, including the Egyptians. Although they were not brilliant 
metaphysicians and constructed no great theories of the universe, they 
did concern themselves with most of the problems relating to human 
life and destiny. Their thought was essentially personal rather than ab- 
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84 stract. Probably the earliest of their writings of a distinctly philo- 

The Hebrew Civilt::ation sophical character were the Book of Proverbs and the Book of Bcclesi- 

asticus. In their final form both were of late composition, but much of 
the material they contain was doubtless quite ancient. Not all of it was 
original, for a considerable portion had been taken from Egyptian 
sources as early as looo b.c. The books have as their essential teaching: 
be temperate, diligent, wise, and honest, and you w^ill surely be re- 
warded with prosperity, long life, and a good reputation. Only in 
.such isolated passages as the follow'ing is any recognition given to 
higher motives of sympathy (.)r respect for the rights of others: 
“Whoso mocketh the poor reprt>acheth his Maker; and he that is glad 
at calamities shall not be unpunished” (Proverbs 17: >). 

A much more profound and critical philosophy is contained in Ec- 
clesiastes, an Old Testament book, not to be confused with the Eccle- 
Tiili'siastes siasticus mentioned above, fhe author of Ecclesiastes is unknown. In 
some way it came to be attributed to Solomon, but he certainly did 
not write it, for it includes doctrines and forms of expression un- 
known to the Mebrews for hundreds of years after his death. Modern 
critics date it no earlier than the third century b.c. The basic ideas of its 
philosophy may be .summarized as follows: 

(1) Mechanism. The universe is a machine that rolls on forever 
without evidence of any purpose or goal. Sunrise and sunset, birth and 
death are but phases of constantly recurring cycles and “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” 

(2) Fatalism. Humans are victims of the whims of fate, 'fhere is no 
necessary relation between effort and success. “The race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise . . . 
but time and chance happeneth to them all.” 

(3) Pessimism. “All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Fame, riches, 
extravagant pleasure are snares and delusions in the end. Although 
wisdom is better than folly, even it is not a sure key to happiness, for 
an increase in knowledge brings a keener awareness of suffering. 

(4) Moderation. Extremes of asceticism and extremes of indulgence 
are both to be avoided. “Be not righteous over much ... be not over 
much wicked: why shouldest thou die before thy time?” 


5. THE MACJNITUDE OF THE HEBREW INFLUENCE 

The influence of the Hebrews, like that of most other Near-Eastern 
peoples, has been chiefly religious and ethical. While it is true that the 
The tuiture of the Hebrew c)ld Tcstamait has served as a source of inspiration for some of the lit- 

wfitieme craturc and art of medieval and early modcTn civilizations, this has 

resulted largely because the Bible was already flimiliar material as a 
part of the religious heritage. The same explanation can be applied to 
the use of the Old Testament as a source of law and political theory by 



the C'alvinists in the sixteenth century, and by many other Christians 
both before and since. 

But these facts do not mean that the I lebrew influence has been 
slight. On the contrary, the history of nearly every Western civiliza- 
tion during the past two thousand years would have been radically dif- 
ferent without the heritage from Israel. For it must be remembered 
that the Hebrew's developed the first sustained monotheism know^n to 
mankind and that Hebrew beliefs were among the principal founda- 
tions of C^hristianity. 'I'he relationship between the two religions is 
frecpiently misunderstood. The movement inaugurated by Jesus of 
Nazareth is commonly representecl as a revc^lt against Judaism; but 
such was only partly the case. On the eve of the (Christian era the Jew- 
ish nation had cc^ine to be divided into several different religious par- 
ties, hu'luding a majority group of Pharisees, and minority groups of 
Saddiicees and Essenes. Fhe Pharisees represented the middle classes 
and some of the better educated common folk. They believed in the 
resurrection, in rewards and punishments after death, and in the com- 
ing of a political messiah. Intensely nationalistic, they acivocated par- 
ticipation in government and faithful observance of the ancient ritual. 
They regarded all parts of the law as of virtually ecjual importance, 
whether they applied to matters of ceremony or to obligations of 
social ethics. Tlieir concern for the law was so great that they debated 
such ciuc^stions as whether one could eat an egg laid on the Sabbath. 

Representing altogether different strata of society, the minority par- 
ties disagreed wnth the Pharisees on both religious and political issues. 
The Sadducees, incluciing the priests and the wealthier classes, w'ere 
most famous for their denial of the resurrection and of rewards and 
punishments in an afterlife. Although they favored the temporary ac- 
ceptance of Roman rule, their attitude toward the ancient law was 
even more inflexible than that of the Pharisees. 7 'he Essenes, who 
were not even a unified party but consisted of various similar but sepa- 
rate communities, drew their members frcmi the lower classes, prac- 
ticed asceticism and preached otherw'orldliness as means of protest 
against the wealth and powder of priests and rulers. They ate and drank 
only enough to keep themselves alive, held all their goods in com- 
mon, and looked upon marriage as a necessary evil. Far from being fa- 
natical patriots, they regarded government with indifference and re- 
fused to take oaths under any conditions. They emphasized the 
spiritual aspects of religion rather than the ceremonial, and stressed 
particularly the immortality of the soul, the coming of a religious 
messiah, and the early destruction of the w^orld. 

Until recently scholars were dependait for their knowledge of the 
Essenes almost entirely upon secondary sources. But in 1947 an Arab 
shepherd unwittingly opened the w'ay to one of the most spectaailar 
discoveries of documc'ntary evidence in w^orld history. Searching for a 
lost sheep on the western shore of the Dead Sea, he threw a stone that 
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entered a hole in the rocks and made such a peculiar noise that he ran 
away in fright. He returned, however, w'ith a friend to investigate and 
discovered a cave in which w'cre stored about fifty cylindrical earthen 
jars stuffed with writings on leather scrolls. Studied by scholars, the 
scrolls revealed the existence of a monastic community which 
flourished from about 130 b.c. to 67 a.d. Its members lived a life of 
humility and self-denial, holding their goods in common, and devot- 
ing their time to prayer and sacraments and to studying and copying 
Biblical texts. ITiey looked forward confidently to the coming of a 
messiah, the overthrow of evil, and the establishment of God’s king- 
dom on earth. That they belonged to the same general movement that 
fostered the growth of the Essenes seems beyond question. 

All branches of Judaism except the Sadducees strongly influenced 
the development of Christianity. From Jewish sources Christianity 
llvhrcw itiftuemi upon obtained its cosmogony, or theory of the origin of the universe; the 
Christianity Ten Commandments; and a large portion of its theology, including 

the “transcendent” view of God as outside of nature and humanity as 
master of nature. Jesus himself, although he condemned the Pharisees 
for their legalism and hypocrisy, did not repudiate all of their tenets. 
Instead of abolishing the ancient law, as he is popularly supposed to 
have done, he demanded its fulfillment, insisting, however, that it 
should not be made the essential part of religion. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm at the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls it seemed as if 
(Christianity might have been most directly influenced by the Essenes. 
Scholars now, however, speak less of direct influences than of simi- 
larities, for early Christians, like the Essenes, practiced asceticism, 
regarded government with indifference and the Roman Empire with 



hostility, held their goods in common, and believed in the imminent 
end of the world, 'fhese parallels do not mean, of course, that Chris- 
tianity was a mere adaptation of beliefs and practices emanating from 
Judaism. There was much in it that was unique; but that is a subject 
which can be discussed more conveniently later on.^ 

The ethical and political influence of the Hebrews has also been sub- 
stantial. Their moral conceptions have been a leading factor in the de- 
velopment of the negative approach toward ethics which has prevailed Hthmil itnd politiml 

for so long in Western ct>untries. For the early Hebrews, “righteous- wtiuitin' oj the Hchrnrs 
ness” consisted primarily in the observance of taboos or proliibitit)ns. 

“Thou shalt not . . is a major theme of many parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. But a positive morality of charity and social justice made 
rapid headway during the time of the prophets and has had its great in- 
fluence as well. With respect to political thought, Hebrew ideals of the 
sovereignty of law, and regard for the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual have been among the major formative influences which have 
shaped the growth of modern democracy. It is now almost universally 
recognized that the traditions of Judaism cemtributed equally with the 
influence of Christianity and Stoic philosophy in fostering recognition 
of human rights and in promoting the development of free society. 
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Chapter 5 


THE HITTITE. MINOAN, 
MYCENAEAN, AND LESSER 
CIVILIZATIONS 


But hir them amon^ these ^ihIs will he hied tor annual iood: 

to the god Karnua one steer and one sheep; 

tt) the goddess Kupapa one steer and tme sheep; 

to the divinity Sarku one sheep; 

and a Kutiipalis sheep to the male divinitic's. 

— Hittite saerifii e tormula, translated 
from a hieroglyph by 
H. r. Bossert ^ 


A few Other ancient civilizations require more than passing at- 
tention. Chief among them are the Hittite, the Minoan, the 
Mycenaean, the IMioenician, and the Lydian. The Hittites are 
important primarily as intermediaries between Fast and West. They 
were one of the main connecting links between the civilizations of 
Egypt, the Tigris-Euphrates valley, and the region of the Aegean Sea. 
It appears certain also that they were the original discoverers of iron. 
The Minoan and the Mycenaean civilizations are the oldest ones of 
Europe. They are significant above all for their remarkable achieve- 
ments in the arts and as the starting points of Greek history. As for the 
Phoenicians, no one could overlook the importance of their distribu- 
tion of a knowledge of the alphabet and a primitive commercial law i:o 
the surrounding civilized world. The Lydians have gone down in his- 
tory as the originators of the first system of coinage. 


Importimit' of thtwi 


I. THE HITTITES 

Until about a century ago little was known of the Hittites except their 
name. They were commonly assumed to have played no role of any 
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significance in the drama of history. TTie slighting references to them 
in the Bible give the impression that they were little more than a half- 
barbarian tribe. But in 1870 some curiously inscribed stones were 
found at Hama in Syria. This was the beginning of an extensive in- 
quiry which has continued with a few interruptions to the present day. 
It was not long until scores of other monuments and clay tablets were 
discovered over most of Asia Minor and through the Near East as far 
as the Tigris-Euphrates valley. In ux)? some evidences of an ancient 
city were unearthed near the village of Boghaz-Koy in Turkey. Fur- 
ther excavation eventually revealed the ruins of a great fortified capital 
which was known as Hattasas or Hittite City. Within its walls were 
discovered more than 20,(X)0 clay tablets, most of them apparently 
law’s and decrees. 

On the basis of these finds and other evidences gradually accumu- 
lated, it w'as soon made clear that the Hittites w ere once the rulers of a 
mighty empire covering most of Asia Minor and extending to the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates. Part of the time it included Syria as 
w^ll and even portions of Phoenicia and Palestine. The Hittites 
reached the zenith of their pow’er during the years from 1600 tt) 1200 
B.c. In the last century of this period they waged a long and exhaust- 
ing war with Egypt, which had much to do with the downfall of both 
empires. Neither was able to regain its strength. After 1200 H.c. Car- 
chetnish on the Euphrates River became for a time the leading Hittite 
city, but as a commercial center rather than as the capital of a great 
empire. The days of imperial glory were over. Finally, after 717 B.c., 
all the remaining Hittite territories were conquered and absorbed by 
the Assyrians, Lydians, and Phrygians. 

Where the Hittites came from and what were their relationships to 
other peoples are problems which still defy a perfect solution. Most 
modern scholars trace their place of origin to Turkestan and consider 
them related to the Greeks. Their language was Indo-European. Its 
secret was unlocked during World War 1 by the Czech scholar Bedrich 
Hrozny. Since then thousands of clay tablets making up the laws and 
official records of the emperors have been deciphered. They reveal a 
civilization resembling more closely the Old Babylonian than any 
other. 

Hardly aiough evidence has yet been collected to make possible an 
accurate appraisal of Hittite civilization. Some modern historians refer 
to it as if it were on a level with the Mesopotamian or even with the 
Egyptian civilization. Such may have been the case from the material 
standpoint, for the Hittites undoubtedly had an extensive knowledge 
of agriculture and a highly developed economic life in general. They 
mined great quantities of silver, copper, and lead, which they sold to 
surrounding nations. Tlicy discovered the mining and use of iron and 
made that material available for the rest of the civilized world. Trade 
was also one of their principal economic pursuits. In fact, they seem to 



have depended almost as much upon commercial penetration as upc>n 
war for the expansion of their empire. 

The literature of the Hittites consisted chiefly of mythology, includ- 
ing adaptations of creation and flood legends from the C^ld Babylo- 
nians. They had nothing that could be described as philosophy, iii^r is 
there any evidence of scientific originality outside of the metallurgical 
arts. They evidently possessed some talent for the perfection of writ- 
ing, for in addition to a modified cuneiform adapted from Mesopo- 
tamia they also developed a hieroglyphic system which was partly 
phonetic in character. 

One of the most significant achievements of the Hittites was their 
system of law. Approximately two hundred separate paragraphs or 
decrees, covering a great variety of subjects, have been translated. 
They reflect a society comparatively urbane and sophisticated but sub- 
ject to minute governmental control, 'fhe title to all land was vested in 
the king or in the governments of the cities. (Grants were made to indi- 
viduals only in return for military service and under the strict ree]uire- 
ment that the land be cultivated. Prices were fixed in the laws them- 
selves for an enormous number ol‘ com mocii ties — not only for articles 
of luxury and the products of industry, but even for food and cloth- 
ing. All wages and fees for services were likewise minutely prescribed, 
with the pay of women fixed at Ic^ss than half the rate for men. 

On the whole, the Hittite law was more humane than that of the 
Old Babylonians. Death was the punishment for only eight ofienses — 
.such as witc'hcraft, and theft of property from the palace. Even 
premeditated murder was punishable only by a fine. Mutilation wms 
not specified as a penalty at all except for arson or theft when commit- 
ted by a slave. The contrast with the cTuelties of Assyrian law was 
more striking. Not a single example is to be found in the Hittite 
decrees of such fiendish punishments as flaying, castratit^n, and impa- 
lement, which the nilers at Nineveh seemed to think necessary for 
maintaining their authority. 

The art of the Hittites was not of outstanding excellence. So fiir as 
we know, it included only sculpture anci architecture. The tormcr was 
generally crude, but at the same time it revealed much treshness and 
vigor. Most of it w^as in the form of reliefs depicting scenes ot war and 
mythology. Architecture was ponderous and huge. Temples and pal- 
aces were squat, unadorned structures with small, two-columned 
porches and great stone lions guarding the entrance. 

Not a great deal is known about the Hittite religion except that it 
had an elaborate mythology, innumerable deities, and forms of wor- 
ship of Mesopotamian origin. A sun god was worshiped, along with a 
host of other deities, some of whom appear to have had no particular 
function at all. The Hittites seem to have welcomed into the divine 
company practically all of the gods of the peoples they conquered and 
even of the nations that bought their wares. Ihe practices of the re- 
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ligion included divination, sacrifice, purification ceremonies, and the 
offering of prayers. Nothing can be found in the records to indicate 
that the religion was in any sense ethical. 

The chief historical importance of the Mittites probably lies in the 
role which they played as intermediaries betw'een the Tigris- 
Thc importame of the Euphrates valley and the wx'sternmost portions of the Near East. 

Hittites Doubtless in this way certain culture elements from Mesopotamia 

were transmitted to the Canaanites and to the peoples of the Aegean 
islands. 


2. THE MINOAN AND MYCENAEAN CIVILIZA HONS 

By a strange coincidence the discovery of the e.xistence of the Hittite, 
Minoan, and Mycaiaean civilizations was made at just about the same 
time. Before 1 870 scarcely anyone dreamed that great civilizations had 
flourished on the Aegean islands and on the shores of Asia Minor for 
hundreds of years prior to the rise of classical (ireek civilization. Stu- 
dents of the Iliad knew , of course, of the references to a strange people 
w'ho were supposed to have dwelt in Troy, to have kidnaped the fair 
Helen, and to have been punished by the Cireeks for this act by the 
siege and destniaion of their city. But it was commonly supposed that 
these accounts were mere figments of a poetical imagination. Today 
we are certain that Greek history, and thus European history, began 
over one thousand years before the Golden Age of Athens. 

The first discovery of a highly developed Aegean culture center was 
made not by a professional archeologist but by a retired German 
'rhe discoveries hy businessman, Heinrich Schliemann. Fascinated from early youth by 

Schliemann and others the Stories of the Homeric epics, he determined to dedicate his life to 

archeological research as soon as he had sufficient income to enable 
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him to do so. Luckily for him and for the world he accumulated a for- 
tune in Russian business ventures and then retired to spend both time The Mimmn and Mycenaean 

and money in the pursuit of his boyhood dreams. In 1 870 he began cx- Civilij^ations 

cavating at Troy. Within a few years he had uncovered portions of 
nine different cities, each built upon the ruins of its predecessor. The 
second of these cities he identified as the Troy of the Iliad, although it 
has been proved since that Troy was the seventh city. After fulfilling 
his first great ambition, he started excavations on the mainland of 
Greece and eventually uncovered two other Aegean cities, Mycenae 
(pronounced My-see-nee) and firyns. The work of Schliemann was 
soon followed by that of other investigators, notably the Englishman 
Sir Arthur Evans, who discovered Knossos, the resplendait capital of 
the Minoan kings of Oete. Up to the present time more than half of 
the ancient Aegean sites have been carefully searched, and a wealth of 
knowledge has been accumulated about various aspects of the culture. 

The Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations originated on the island of 
Grete. (See the map on p. 1 23 below.) In few other cases in history docs 
the geographic interpretation of culture origins fit so neatly. Crete has The javomhlv natural 
a benign and equable climate. While the soil is fertile, it is not of un- nwiromnent of Crete 
limited area; consequently, as the population increased, people were 
impelled to sharpen their w its and to contrive new means of earning a 
living. Some emigrated; others took to the sea; but a larger number 
remained at home and developed articles for export. The latter in- 
cluded wine and olive t)il, pottery, gems and seals, knives and 
daggers, and objects of skilled craftsmanship. The chief imports were 
foodstuffs and metals. As a result of such trade, prosperity increased 
and extensive contacts were made with the surrounding civilized 
w orld. Added to these factors of a favorable environmcTit were the 
beauties of nature w'hich abounded almost everywhere, stimulating 
the development of a marvelous art. 

The Minoan civilization, named after the legendary Cretan ruler 

Central Staircase if the Palace at Knossos 





94 Minos, was founded by peoples who emigrated from Asia Minor to 

The Hittite, Minoan, Mycenaean Crete around 3000 B.c. In the millennium thereafter they made the 

and Lesser Civilizations transition from the Neolithic stage to the age of metals; by 2000 B.c;. 

they had developed cities and an early form of writing. From then 
until about 1500 b.c. their civilization developed under the leadership 
Origins and flowering of of the citics of Knossos and Phaistos. Recently evidence has been 

Afinoan civilization found of the existence of another great city, Kato Zakros, on the east 

coast of Crete. Here was a huge palace of 250 rooms, with a swim- 
ming pool, parquet floors, and thousands of decorated vases. (')nly 
severe earthquakes, which periodically shook the island, interrupted 
the serene existence of the sophisticated Cretans. These quakes caused 
much devastation, but after each one the inhabitants of the Cretan cit- 
ies set about the work of rebuilding and usually managed to construct 
even more splendid palaces than the ernes which had been destroyed. 
So confident were the inhabitants of Knossos that they faced no threat 
whatsoever of foreign invasion that they left their magnificent city 
without any protective walls. 

Ultimately such confidence proved to be mistaken. While Cretan 
civilization was flourishing, a related one was emerging on the main- 
Origin of the Mycenaetw land of Greece. Around lyoo b.c:. Indo-European peoples who spoke 
civilization the earliest form of Greek invaded the Greek peninsula, and by 1600 

B.c. they were beginning to form settled communities. After around 
1600 they became greatly influenced in their cultural development by 
the neighboring civilization of Minoan Crete, with which they had 
been developing trading relations. The civilization that resulted from 
the fusion of Greek and Minoan elements is usually called Mycenaean, 
after Mycenae, the leading city of Greece from about 1600 to 1200 B.c. 
It was this civilization that became dominant in the Aegean world 
after about 1500 and even gained predominance on the island of Crete 
itself. 

One of the greatest scholarly accomplishments of recent times has 
radically altered our understanding of Cretan and Greek history in the 
Linear H century bctwecTi 1500 and 1400. It used to be thought that Circece 
throughout that time was still a semibarbarous economic colony of 
splendid Crete and that internal changes on Oete between 1 500 and 
1400 could be attributed to the rise of a “new dynasty.” It was known 
that numerous specimens of the same linear script (called “Linear B”) 
could be found on both Crete and the Greek mainland, but it was sim- 
ply assumed that the script was Oetan in origin and spread from 
Crete to Greece. But in 1952 a brilliant young Englishman, Michael 
Ventris, who was then only thirty years old (and tragically died in an 
automobile accident four years later), succeeded in deciphering Linear 
B and demonstrating that it expressed an early form of Greek. Ven- 
tris’s discovery revolutionized prcclassical Greek studies by showing 
that the mainlanders dominated Crete in the late Minoan period and 
not vice versa. 



A Linear B Tablet from Knos. 


The new scholarly consensus is that the Mycenaeans supplanted the 
Minoans as rulers of the Aegean world sometime shortly after 1 500 
B.c. Around 1 500 a great earthquake on Crete probably brought about 
sufficient weakness to allow the mainlanders to take control of the 
island. These Mycenaean Greeks helped to rebuild Knossos and pre- 
sided over roughly a century of continued prosperity and artistic ac- 
complishment on Oete. Around 1400, however, another wave of 
Greek invaders crossed over to the island, destroyed Knossos entirely, 
and put a cataclysmic end to the Minoan civilization. Why this in- 
vasion was so destructive cannot be known, but it left mainland 
(irecce unrivaled as the center of dvilization in the Aegean world for 
about another 200 years. Around 1250 b.c. the Mycenaeans waged 
their successful war with the IVojans of western Asia Minor, but their 
own demise was now in the offing. In the course of the century be- 
tween 1200 B.c. and 1100 B.c., die Mycenaeans, whose civilization 
seems to have been decaying from widiin, succumbed to the 
Dorians — barbaric northern Greeks who had iron weapons. (Iron 
weapons may not at first have been much superior to the bronze ones 
used by the Mycenaeans, but they were far cheaper, thereby allowing 
many more fighters to wield them.) Because the Dorians were primi- 
tive in all but their weaponry their ascendancy initiated a dark age in 
(Jreek history which lasted until about Koo b.c. 

As can be seen from the foregoing account, the Minoan and Myce- 
naean civilizations were closely interrelated; even the greatest experts 
have difficulty in determining exactly where one left off and the other 
began. The problem is complicated by the fact that two forms of writ- 
ing which predate Linear B and have been found on Crete alone have 
not yet been deciphered. (Anyone who wishes to become as famous as 
Schliemann, Evans, or Ventris may take the decipherment of Cretan 
writing as his or her goal.) Accordingly, discussions of Minoan civili- 
zation before about 1500 b.c. rely exclu.sively on vi.sual and archeo- 
logical evidence, leaving much to the realm of speculation. Such evi- 
dence, however, does suggest that Oetan civilization w^as one of the 
freest and most progressive in all of early history. 

The Minoan ruler was no bristling warlord like the As.syrian and 
Persian kings. He does seem to have commanded a large navy, but 
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Mycenaean Warrior Vase, i. 1250 
li.c. Found in the ruins of My- 
cenae, this vase displays the 
warlike aspects of Mycenaean 
culture: the men might be 
marching off to the rrqjan Wiir. 
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MinoiW rd.vr, r. 1400 h.c. 
The potters wheel, probably 
invented by the Minoans, 
allowed a greater variety of 
shapes for vessels and encour- 
aged Mitioan artists to employ 
new styles and methods of 
decoration. 
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this was not for war but for the maintenance of trade. In fact, the king 
was the chief entrepreneur in the country. The workshops located in 
the environs of his palace turned out great quantities of fine pottery, 
textiles, and metal goods. Although private enterprise apparently was 
not prohibited it seems to have been heavily taxed. Nevertheless there 
were some privately owned workshops especially in smaller towns, 
and much agriculture was also in private hands. 

The Cretan state is probably best described as a bureaucratic monar- 
chy. The ruler of each leading city and its surrounding territory ap- 
pears CO have been absolute, and towards the end of Minoan history 
(exactly when is hard to say) the ruler of Knossos appears to have 
taken over the entire island. The absolute Cretan ruler governed by 
means of a large administrative class. Scribes, wdio seem to have had a 
monopoly of learning, kept close accounts of all aspects of economic 
life. All agricultural production and manufacturing was closely super- 
vised for purposes of gathering or taxing whatever was owed to the 
king. Foreign trade too seems to have been closely supervised by the 
state; most likely the large Oetan ships that put into ports as far away 
as Syria and Egypt were owned or at least heavily taxed by the ruler 
and carefully watched over by the bureaucratic administration. 

Despite such close supervision, the Oetan people of nearly all 
classes appear to have led fairly prosperous lives. Although there were 
great social and economic distinctions between the rulers and the 
ruled, there were apparently few^ gradations of wealth or status among 
the common people. If slavery existed at all, it certainly occupied an 
unimportant place. The dwellings in the poorest quarters of smaller 
towns such as (iournia were substantially built and commodious, 
often with as many as six or eight rcK)ms, but we do not know how 
many families resided in them. Women seem to have enjoyed equality 
with men. Regardless of class there was no public activity from which 
they were debarred, and no occupation wdiich they could not enter. In 
this, the Minoans were the exception in the ancient world. Oete had 
female bullfighters and even female pugilists. Women of the upper 
strata devoted much time to fashion and other leisure activities. 

The natives of Oete delighted in games and sports of every descrip- 
tion. Dancing, running matches, and boxing rivaled each other in 
their attraction for the people. The Cretans were the first to build 
stone theaters where prt)cessions and music entertained large audi- 
ences. 

So far as we know, Minoan religion was a medley of strange charac- 
teristics. First of all it was apparently matriarchal. The chief deity was 
not a god but a goddess, w'ho was the ruler of the entire universe — the 
sea and the sky as well as the earth. Originally no male deity appears 
to have been worshiped, but later a god was associated with the 
goddess as her son and consort. Although, like the divine sons in sev- 
eral other religions, he apparently died and rose from the dead, he was 
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Part of the Egyptian “Hook of the Dead." Silvcrsniiths Working on a Stand and a Jar. A scribe writing on a papyrus 
A collection of magic formulas to enable Egyptian, c. 1450 n.c. roll. Egyptian, c. 1415 n.( . 

the deceased to gain admission tt> the realm 
of Osiris and to enjoy its eternal benefits. 
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Cio^niftric Hi)rsc, VIII cent. M.c . 
C ircck .irt of tliis carlv period was 
.myiilai, formal, and convcntioiial- 
i/cd. 


(icomctric jar, VIII cent. 
H.( . Another example of 
tlie styli/ed decorative pat- 
terns of earlv (ireek art. 


Sphinx, c. 540-530 m.( . 
I houj;h doubtless of Ori- 
ental derivation, Cireek 
sphinxes had a softer and 
nu)re human aspect than the 
Oriental. 
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Statue of an Amazon, one 
of the fabled tribe of 
women warruirs, V cent. 
i».( . (Roman copy) 


Dcpijrturv of it liuirrior. (iravestone, c. 530 
M.( ., a period when naturalism was the 
dominant note i.)f (ireek art. 




Atfiena, t. 400 n.( . The 
voimg, uraceful p.iiron- 
p,oddess of Athens is about 
to send forth an owl as a 
sip,n of' victorv. 




Jar, 50()-490 n.c. The fig- 
ures depicted in a fine 
black glaze on the natural 
red clay show athletes in 
the Ratiathenaic games. 


(Chorus of Satyrs, c. 420 h.t . The 
backgnniTid is black with the figures 
in red clay. The satyrs, dressed in 
fleecy white, with flowing tails, are 
the chorus of a play. 


Toilet iJox, 405-400 H.t ., show- 
ing the Judgment of Paris, an 
early incident in the Irojan War. 
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Mirror 
(.]jsc, V Cfllt. II i . 
(Jrcfk articicvs ol 
everyday use were 
eo in 111 only fin- 
is h e d w i t h the 
same deheaey and 
precisitm as iiiajiir 
works of art. 




Didiiottmrtios, after 
I'olykleitos, V cent. 
H.c . An idealized 
statue of a (ireek 
athlete tyin^ the 
“diadem," c>r band 
ol victory, around 
his head. 


Bracelet iVndant, IV-llI cent. 
H.t . This tiny tiu;ure of the 
j'od Pan IS a masterpiece ot 
detail and expression 




Woman Arran^in^ Her 
Hair, 4nn-3(Mi . 
Sculpttirs of anticfuity 
rook pride in these stat- 
uettes of ordinary people 
in oidinary activities, 
which were usually made 
of terra cotta painted soft 
blue, pink, or yellow. 


Head ot an Athlete, c. 440-420 
h.t . I he sculptor aimed to express 
manly beauty in perfect harmony 
with physical and intellectual 
excellence. 
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Statuette of Herinarchos, III 
cent. 14. i.'. An example ot the 
realism of Hellenistic sculpture. 
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Sleepin|:» hros, 250-150 n.t . Along with a 
penchant for realism. Hellenist ic sculptors 
w'cre loud ot portraying serenity or repose. 


C'omic Actor, 200-100 
14. t . Hellenistic realism 
often included ptirtrayal of 
ugly and even detorined 
individuals. 
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GREECE AND ITS COLONIES IN 550 B.C. 
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exai^i^eration in eoiiteni modern experts in biill-tiL'hf me insist that n :s impos- 
sible to somersault over the baek «it a tli.ueine bull 


never reg.triled by the C retails as ot partieular nnportaiue. In the ste- 
oikI plaee, the Mnioaii religion w as thoroughly monistit. I he mother- 
goddess was the source ot evil as well as ot good, hut iK>t in .iny mor- 
bid or terrify ing sense. I hough she brought the stoim and spread de- 
struction Ml her path, these siTved tor the replenishment ot nature. 
I )eatli itself was interpreted as the prerei|uisite for life. Whether tlie 
religii>n had any body ot erhiial precepts is unkmuMi. 

C )ther leaiures ot tlie re ligion ot the Minoans included the worsliip 
ot aniiiials and birds (the bull, the snake, and theciovc*); the* worsliip ot 
saiTcd trees; the veneration ot saerc'ci objects which were probably 
reprodiietive symbols (the doublc-a\e, the pillar, and the cross): and, 
in accordance w ith tlie malriarehal nature cd the belief svstem, the 
employment ot priestesses instead of priests to administer sac red rites. 

.Sinc e we cannot yet de c ipher the eariv C retan scripts it is imp'iossible 
to tc‘11 w'hc'ther the Minoans had any literature c^r philosophy . al- 
though the existeiu e ot e ithe r seems e.xtremely unlikely bee ause tliere 
is none written in I. inear li. The problem of seientifie achievenu nts is 
easier to solve, sinc e' we have material remains for our guictaiic c . Ar- 
cheological discoveries on the island ot C’rete indicate that the anc ient 
inhabitants were gifted inventors and enginevrs. I’hey built excellent 
roaiis of concrete about eleven teet w ide. Nearly all the basic' princ i- 
ples of modern sanitary c-iiginecTing wctc known to the designers of 
the palac e of Knossos. with the result tliat the royal family of ( rete in 
the seventeenth eentui y i^c . cMijoyed cointorls and eonvenienecs. such 
as indcor running water, that were not available to the wcMlthic'st 
rulers of Western c'ountries in the seventec*iith century A.n. 

If there was any one achu vemeiit of the Minoans that appears more 
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than others to emphasize the vitality and freedom of their culture, it 
was their art. With the exception of the classical Greek, no other art of 
the ancient world was quite its equal. Its distinguishing features were 
delicacy, spontaneity, and naturalism. It served not to glorify the am- 
bitions of an arrogant ruling class or to inculcate the doctrines of a 
religion, but to express the delight of the individual in the beauty and 
splendor of the Minoan wwld. As a result, it was remarkably free 
from the retarding influence of ancient tradition. It was unique, more- 
over, in the universality of its application, for it extended not merely 
to paintings and statues but even to the humblest objects of ordinary 
use. 

Of the major arts, arcliitecturc was the least developed. The great 
palaces were not remarkably beautiful buildings but rambling struc- 
tures designed primarily for capaciousness and comfort. As more and 
more functions were absorbed by the state, the palaces were enlarged 
to accommodate them. New quarters were annexed to those already 
built or piled on top of them without regard for order or symmetry. 
The interiors, however, were decorated with beautiful paintings and 
furnishings. The architecture of Oete may be said to have resembled 
the modern international style in its subordination of form to utility 
and in its emphasis upon a pleasing and livable interior as more impor- 
tant than external beauty. 

Painting was the supreme Gretan art. Nearly all of it consisted of 
murals done in fresco, although painted reliefs were occasionally to be 
found. The murals in the palaces of Crete were by all odds the best 
that have survived from ancient times. They revealed almost perfectly 
the remarkable gifts of the Minoan artist — an instinct for the dramatic, 
a sense of rhythm, a feeling for nature in its most characteristic 
moods. So sophisticated and elegant w^as Cretan art that a Frenchman 
who was unearthing the remains of a fresco at Knossos could not help 
exclaiming when he saw a painting of a striking woman portrayed 
with airls, vivid eyes, and .sensuous lips: “Mais, e’est la Parisienne!” 
(“Why, she’s just like a woman from Paris!”). 

Sculpture and the ceramic and gem-carving arts were also devel- 
oped to a high stage of perfection. The sculpture of the Cretans dif- 
fered from that of any other people in the ancient Near East. It never 
relied upon size as a device to convey the idea of power. The Cretans 
produced no colossi like those of Egypt or reliefs like those of Baby- 
lonia depicting a king of gigantic proportions smiting his puny ene- 
mies. Instead, they preferred sculpture in miniature. Nearly all of the 
statues of human beings or of deities that the archeologists have 
found arc smaller than life-size. 

Mycciiacan civilization appears to have been more warlike and less 
refined than the Minoan, but the most recent scholarship warns us to 
beware of exaggerating these differences. As on Crete, so on mainland 
Greece, the city was the center of civilization — the leading Mycenaean 


cities being Mycenae itself (according to Homer the home of the lead- 
ing Greek king Agamemnon), Fylos (according to Homer the home 
of the wise Nestor), and Tiryns. Each city and its surrounding area 
was ruled over by a king called a watiax, who in many respects ruled 
like an oriental despot. As on Oete, the Mycenaean state was a bu- 
reaucratic monarchy. We know for certain about some of the work- 
ings of this monarchy because of the decipherment of numerous Lin- 
ear H tablets, all of which are records of a highly regulati^ry 
bureaucratic apparatus. Linear B tablets from Pylos report the minut- 
est details of the economic lives of the king’s subjects: the exact 
acreage of a given estate; the number of cooking utensils owned by so- 
and-so; the personal names given to somebody else’s two oxen 
(“Glossy” and “Blackie”). Such detailed inventories show us that the 
state was highly centralized and that it w^as as supreme in its control 
over the economic activities i>f its citizens as any other in the Near 
East. 

Although the bureaucratic monarchies t>f Oete and Mycenaean 
Cireece w'ere probably similar, there w'ere still at least a few' notable 
difTerences between the two related civilizations. One was that the 
Mycenaeans definitely had a slave system and another was that they 
did not aw^ard equal status to w'omen. Mycenaean society too was 
geared much more greatly tow'ard warfare. Because Mycenaean cities 
were frequently at war with one another they were built on hilltops 
and heavily fortified. In keeping with a somewhat more rugged and 
barbaric style of life than that which obtained on Oete, Mycenaean 
kings built themselves ostentatious graves in w^iich they buried their 
best inlaid bronze daggers and other signs of their power and wealth. 

It is also true that Mycenaean art is less elegant than Minoan. With- 
out question the Mycaiaeans never equaled the artistic delicacy and 
grace of their Minoan predecessors. Nevertheless, Mycenaean art- 
work done in Knossos betw'een i soo and 1400 ii.c., w^hile stiffer and 
more symmetrical in composition than earlier Minoan w^ork, is by no 
means wholly different in kind. Moreover, the “Parisian w'oman” of 
Minoan Knossos has some very close stylistic relatives in a female 
procession fresco from about 1300 B.c. found in Mycenaean Tiryns. 
Nor should it be thought that all the best traits of Mycenaean art can 
merely be seen as debased borrowings from the Minoans: the superbly 
executed and exquisite Mycenaean inlaid daggers have no antecedents 
anywhere on Oete. 

The significance of the Minoan and the Mycenaean civilizations 
should not be estimated primarily in terms of subsequent influences. 
Minoan culture hardly influenced any people's other than the Myce- 
naeans and it was then de'stroyed more or less without a trace after 
about 1400 B.c. The Mycenaeans left behind a few more traces, but 
still not very many. Later Cireeks retained some Mycenaean gods and 
goddesses like Zeus, Hera, Hermes, and Poseidon, but they com- 
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plctely altered their role in the religious pantheon. It may also be that 
the later Greeks gained from the Mycenaeans their devotion to ath- 
letics and their system of weights and measures, but these connections 
remain uncertain. Homer definitely remembered the successful My- 
cenaean siege of Troy, but it is just as important to realize how much 
Homer forgot: writing in the eighth century b.c. Houict (actually sev- 
eral different writers who have come down to us under that name) en- 
tirely forgot the whole pattern of Mycenaean bureacratic monarchy 
which we know from the Linear B tablets. It may well be that the 
break between the Mycenaeans and Homer was all for the good. Some 
historians maintain that the destruction of despotic Mycenae by the 
Dorians was a nece.ssary prelude to the emergence of the freer and 
more enlightened later Greek outlook. 

Although the Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations had little sub- 
sequent influence, they arc still noteworthy for at least four reasons. 
First of all, they were the earliest civilizations of Europe. Before the 
Cretan accomplishments all civilizations had existed further east, but 
afterwards Europe was to witness the development of one highly 
impressive civilization after another. Secondly, in some respects the 
Minoans and the Mycenaeans seem to have looked forward to certain 
later European values and accomplishments even if they did not di- 
rectly influence them. Minoan and Mycenaean political organization 
was similar to that of many Asian states but Minoan art in particular 
seems very different and more characteristic of later European pat- 
terns, Unlike most ancient Near-Eastern artists, the Minoan gloried 
not in portraying the slaughter of armies or the sacking of cities but in 
picturing flowery landscapes, joyous festivals, thrilling exhibitions of 
athletic prowess, and similar scenes of a free and peaceful existence. 
Thirdly, the Minoan civilization, and to a lesser degree also the My- 
cenaean one, is significant for its worldly and progressive outlook. 
This is exemplified in the devotion of the Aegean peoples to comfort 
and opulence, in their love of amusement, zest for life, and courage for 
experimentation. And finally, the Minoan civilization is particularly 
remarkable for having flourished so long in peace. If there has never 
again been as peaceful a civilization as the Minoan then that is a fact we 
should not celebrate but deplore. 


3. THE LYDIANS AND THE PHOENICIANS 

After the last remnants of the Hittite Empire fell in the eighth century 
B.C., one of the successor states in Asia Minor was the Kingdom of 
The Kinj^dom of Lydia Lydia. The Lydians established their rule in what is now the western 

part of Turkey. They quickly secured control of the Greek cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor and of the entire plateau west of the Halys 
River. But their power was short-lived. In 547 b.c. their king, Croe- 
sus, fancied he saw a good opportunity to add to his domain the terri- 



tory of the Mcdcs east of the Halys. The Median king had just been 

deposed by Cyrus the Great of Persia. 'ITiinking this meant an easy The Lydians and the Phoenidam 

triumph for his own armies, Croesus set out to capture the territory 

beyond the river. After an indecisive battle with Cyrus, he returned to 

his own capital (Sardis) for reinforcements. Here Cyrus caught him 

unprepared in a surprise attack and captured and burned the city. The 

Lydians never recovered from the blow, and soon afterward all of 

their territory, including the Greek cities on the coast, passed under 

the dominion of C'yrus. 

The Lydians were a people of Indo-European speech, who were 
probably a mixture of native peoples of Asia Minor with migrant 
stocks from eastern Europe. Benefiting from the advantages of favor- The Lydian people and 
able location and abundance of resources, they enjoyed one of the their culture 
highest standards of living of ancient times. They were famous for the 
splendor of their armored chariots and the quantities of gold and ar- 
ticles of luxury possessed by the citizens. The wealth of their kings 
was legendary, as attested by the simile “rich as Croesus.” The chief 
sources of this prosperity were gold from the streams, wool from the 
thousands of sheep on the hills, and the profits of the extensive com- 
merce which passed overland from the Tigris-Euphrates valley to the 
Aegean Sea. But with all their wealth and opportunities for leisure, 
they succeeded in making only one original contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 'fhis was the coinage of money from electrum or “white gold,” a 
natural mixture of gold and silver found in the sands of one of their 
rivers. Hitherto all systems of money had consisted of weighed rings 
or bars of metal. The new coins, of varying sizes, were stamped with a 
definite value more or less arbitrarily given by the ruler who issued 
them. 

In contrast with the Lydians, who gained their ascendancy as a 
result of the downfall of the Hittites, were the Phoenicians, who bene- 
fited from the break-up of Aegean supremacy. But the Phoenicians The Phoenician cities and 
were neither conquerors nor the builders of an empire. They exerted confederation 
their influt*nce through the arts of peace, especially through com- 
merce. During most of their history their political system was a loose 
confederation of city-states , which frequently bought their security by 
paying tribute to foreign powers. The territory they occupied was the 
narrow strip north of Palestine between the Lebanon Mountains and 
the Mediterranean Sea and the islands off the coast. With good harbors 
and a central location, it was admirably situated for trade. The great 
centers of commerce included Tyre and Sidon. Under the leadership 
of Tyre, I^hoenicia reached the zenith of its accomplishments from the 
tenth to the eighth century b.c. During the sixth ctmtury it passed 
under the domination of the Chaldeans and then of the Persians. In 
332 B.c:. Tyre was destroyed by Alexander the Great after a siege of 
seven months. 

The Phoenicians were a people of Semitic language, closely related 
to the Canaanites. They displayed very little creative genius, but were 
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remarkable adapters of the achievements of others. They produced no 
original art worthy of the name, and they made but slight contribu- 
tions to literature. Their religion, like that of the C-anaanites, was 
characterized by human sacrifice to the god Moloch and by licentious 
fertility rites. They excelled, however, in specialized manufactures, in 
geography and navigation. They founded colonies at C'arthage and 
Utica in North Africa, near modern-day l^dermo on the island of 
Sicily, on the Ikilearic Islands, and at Cadiz and Malaga in Spain. They 
were renowned throughout the ancient world for their glass and metal 
industries and for their purple dye obtained from a mollusk in the ad- 
jacent seas. They developed the art of navigation to such a stage that 
they could sail by the stars at night. To less venturesome peoples, the 
North Star was known for some time as the Phoenicians’ star. Phoeni- 
cian ships and sailors were recruited by all the great powers. The most 
lasting achievement of the Phoenicians, however, was the completion 
and diffusion of an alphabet based upon principles discovered by the 
Figyptians. 1 he Phoenician contribution was the adoption of a system 
of signs representing the sounds of the human voice, and the elimina- 
tion of all pictographic and syllabic characters. This alphabet was 
taken up by the (ireeks, who adapted it for their own language. 


4 . LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEAR-EASTERN .STATES 

Like tnost other periods in world history, the perit)d of the states we 
have studied thus far was an era of contention and strife. Nearly all of 
the great empires, and the majority of the smaller states as well, de- 
voted their energies most of the time to policies of expansion and 
aggression. The only notable exceptions were the Minoan and Egyp- 
tian, but even the Egyptians, in the later period of their history, 
yielded to no one in their addiction to imperialism. The causes were 
largely geographic. Each nation grew accustomed to the pursuit of its 
own interests in some fertile river valley or on some easily defended 
plateau. Isolation bred fear of foreigners and an incapacity to think of 
one’s own people as members of a cxmimon humanity. The feelings of 
insecurity that resulted seemed to justify aggressive foreign policies 
and the annexation of neighboring states to serve as buffers against a 
hostile world. 

It seems possible to trace nearly all of the w'oes of the Near-Eastern 
nations to wars of aggression and imperialist greed. Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee has shown this in devastating fashion in the case of the Assyrians. 
He contends that it was no less true of such later peoples as the Spar- 
tans, the ( iarthaginians, the Macedonians, and the Ottoman Turks. 
Each made militarism and conquest its gods and wrought such de- 
struction upon itself that when it made its last heroic stand against its 



enemies, it was a mere “corpse in armor.” Not death by foreign h)3 

conquest but national suicide was the fate which befell it. ^ The way of Rvadini^s 

the warrior brought racism, a love of ease and luxury, crime and 
racketeering, and crushing burdens of taxation. Expansion of empire 
promoted a fictitious prosperity, at least for the upper classes, and 
aroused enough envy among poorer nations to make them willing 
conspirators against a rich neighbor who could easily be portrayed as 
an oppressor. The use of hungry and discontented allies against pow- 
erful rivals is not new in history. 
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CIVILIZATIONS OF GREECE 
AND ROME 


Afur 600 li.C. the rnitrry oj itt the It’rs/cn/ leorhl ircrc fio 

uuiitily louitai in the W'iir lutst. By that tune neir eultiire> ii^en' til- 
ready \;}Ounn\^ to maturity itt (heeie attd in Italy. Both had .started their 
eiudiitiou tofisiderahly earlier, hut the eitdlizatioti ol (aeeee did uot Inyiti 
to ripeft tnitil about boo ti.C,, \ehile the Bonuni.s shouted little juomi.^e of 
oriiiiual aihietutneut before About u^o (heeh livilizatioti, prop- 
erly speakifi{f, latne to au eud aud ira.s superseded by a fieu' eulture repre- 
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the (diristiau era atid lueluded fiot only the (aeek peuitisula bur B^iypt aud 
most of Asia u*csr of the Ifidus Rii^tr. llie outstaudiftif rharai tehstie u*hi(h 
serves to di.<riu{fuish these three eitnli^atious fiorn the ones that had {^oue 
bifore is secularism. \o lotij^er does relis^iou absorb the interests of humans 
to the extent that it did in aticient l:{;ypr or in the fiations if Me.^opotamia. 
The state is turn* abom- the church, atui the power if the priests to deter- 
mine the direction ifiultural evolufioti has been i;reat I y reduced. Burther- 
more, ideals if human freedom and an emphasis ofi the ivelfare of the indi- 
vidual have lar{fely superseded the despotism and lollectivism of the anciefit 
\‘ear Bast. Only late in Roman history, around the third cettfury 
did Near-Basterti despotism beciin to reassert itself unthitt the (onfutes ol 
ifuperial Rome. .Around that time too, a neiv reli^um, ( diristiafiity , be}fan 
to reshape the life of the Ii V> 7 . 
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Chapter 6 


THE HELLENIC CIVILIZATION 


riicrc Lawfulness dwells and her sisters. 

Safe foundation of cities. 

Justice and Peace, who was bred with her. 

Dispensers of wealth to men 

Ciolden daughters of wise-counseling Uight. 

— Pindar, on the city of Corinth, Olynipititi Ode XIII 

Ni»w, what is c haracttTisric of any nature is that which is best for it and 
gives most joy. Such to man is the life according to reason, since it is this 
that makes him man. 

- Aristode, iSliihomachcatt Hthus 


Among all the peoples of the ancient world, the one whose culture 
/\ most clearly exemplified the spirit of Western man was the 
X V Hellciiic or Greek. No one of these nations had so strong a 
devotion to liberty, at least for itself, or so firm a belief in the nobility 
of human aehievement. The Greeks glorified man as the most impor- 
tant creature in the universe and refused to submit to the dictation of 
priests or despots or even to humble themselves before their gods. 
Their attitude was essentially secular and rationalistic; they exalted the 
spirit of free inquiry and made knowledge .supreme over faith. It was 
largely for these reasons that they advanced their culture to the highest 
stage which the ancient world was destined to reach. 


I. THE GREEK DARK AGES 

The fall of the Mycenaean civilization was a major catastrophe for the 
Greek world. It ushered in a period usually called by historians the 
Dark Ages, which lasted from about iioo to 800 b.c. Written records 
disappeared, except where accidentally preserved, and culture rt'- 
verted to simpler forms than had been known for centuries. Toward 
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the end of the period some decorated pottery and skillfully designed 
metal ob jects began to appear on the islands of the Aegean Sea, but es- 
sentially the period was a long night. Aside from the development of 
writing at the very end, intellectual accomplishment was limited to 
ballads, and short epics sung and embellished by bards as they wan- 
dered from one village to another. A large part of this material w'as fi- 
nally woven into a great epic cycle by one t)r more poets in the eighth 
century b.c:. Though not all the poems of this cycle have come down 
to us, the tw’o most important, the Iliad and the Odyssey , the so-called 
Homerit epics, provide us with a rich store of information about 
many of the customs and institutions of the Dark Ages. 

The political institutions of the Dark Ages were exceedingly primi- 
tive. Each little community of villages was independent of external 
control, but political authority was so tenuous that it w ould not be too 
much to say that the state scarcely existed at all. The basilcus or ruler 
was not much more than a tribal leader. He could not make or enforce 
law^s or administer justice. He received no remuneration of any kind, 
and had to ailtivate his tarm for a living the same as any other citizen. 
Practically his only functions were military and priestly. He coni- 
matided the army in time of war and offered sacrifices to keep the gods 
on the good side of the community. Although each little community 
had its council of nobles and assembly of warriors, neither of these 
bodies had any definite membership or status as an organ of govern- 
ment. Almost without exception custom took the place of law, and 
the administration of justice was private. Even willful murder w as 
punishable only by the family of the victim. While it is true that 
disputes w’ere sometimes submitted to the ruler for settlement, he 
acted in such cases merely as an arbitrator, not as a judge. As a matter 
of fact, the political consciousness of the Greeks of this time was so 
poorly developed that they had no conception of government as an in- 
dispensable agency for the preservation of social order. When Ody.s- 
seus, ruler of Ithaca, w^as absent for twenty years, no regent was ap- 
pointed in his place, and no session of the council or assembly was 
held. No one seemed to think that the complete suspension of govern- 
ment, even for so long a time, was a matter of critical importance. 

I’he pattern of social and economic life was amazingly simple. 
Though the general tone of the society portrayed in the epics is aristo- 
cratic, there was actually no rigid stratification of classes. Manual 
labor was not looked upon as degrading, and there w^ere apparently no 
idle rich. ITiat there were dependent laborers of some kind who 
w orked on the lands of the nobles and served them as faithful warriors 
seems clear from the Homeric epics, but they appear to have been serfs 
rather than slaves. The slaves were chiefly women, employed as ser- 
vants, wool-processors, or concubines. Many were war captives, but 
they do not appear to have been badly treated. Agriculture and herd- 
ing were the basic occupations of free men. Except for a few skilled 


crafts like those of wagonmaker, swordsmith, goldsmith, and potter, 
there was no specialization of labor. For the most part every house- 
hold made its own tools, wove its own clothing, and raised its own 
food. So far were the Greeks of this time from being a trading people 
that they had no word in their language for “merchant,” and barter 
w'as the only method of exchange that was practiced. 

To the Greeks of the Dark Ages religion meant chiefly a system for: 

(1) explaining the physical world in such a way as to remove its awe- 
some mysteries and give man a feeling of intimate relationship with it; 

(2) accounting for the tempestuous passions that seized man’s nature 
and made him lose that self-control which the Greeks considered es- 
sential for success as a warrior; and (3) obtaining such tangible benefits 
as good fortune, long life, skill in craftsmanship, and abundant har- 
vests. The Greeks did not expect that their religion would save them 
from sin or endow them with spiritual bk'ssings. As they conceived it, 
piety was neither a matter of conduct nor of faith. Their religion, ac- 
cordingly, had no commandments, dogmas, or sacraments. Every 
man was at liberty to believe what he pleased and to conduct his own 
life as he chose without fear of the wrath of the gods. 

As is commonly known, the dei tic's of the early Greek religion were 
merely human beings writ large. It was really necessary that this 
should be so if the Greek was to feel at home in the world over which 
they ruled. Remote, omnipotent beings like the gods of most oriental 
religions would have inspired fear rather than a sense of security. 
What the Greek w^anted was not necessarily gods of great power, but 
deities who could be bargained with on equal terms. Consequently 
gods were endowed with attributes similar to human ones — with 
human bodies and human weaknesses and wants. The early Greek 
imagined the great company of divinities as frequently quarreling 
with one another, needing food and sleep, mingling freely with mor- 
tals, and even occasionally procreating children by mortal women. 
They differed from humans only in the fact that they subsisted on 
ambrosia and nectar, which made them immortal. They dwelt not in 
the sky or in the stars but on the summit of Mount Olympus, a peak 
in northern Greece with an altitude of about 10,000 feet. 

The religion was thc^roughly polytheistic, and no one deity was 
elevated very high above any of the others. Zeus, the sky god and 
wielder of the thunderbolt, who was sometimes referred to as the fa- 
ther of the gods and of men, frequently received less attention than did 
Poseidon, the sea god. Aphrodite, goddess of love, or Athena, 
variously considered goddess of wisdom and war and patroness of 
handicrafts. Since the Greeks had no Satan, their religion cannot be 
described as dualistic. All of the deities were capable of malevolence as 
well as good. 

The Greeks of the Dark Ages were almost completely indifferent to 
what happened to them after death. They did assume, however, that 
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shades or ghosts survived for a time after the death of their bodies. 
All, with a few exceptions, went to the same abode — to the murky 
realm (^f Hades situated beneath the earth. This was neither a paradise 
nor a hell: no one was rewarded for good deeds, and no one was 
punished for sins, hach ol‘ the shades appeared to et^nhnue the same 
kind ot lil'e its human embodiment had lived on earth. The Homeric 
poems make casual mention of two other realms, the Hlysian Plain 
and the realm of Tartarus, which seem at first glance to contradict the 
idea of no rewards and punishments in the hereafter. But the few indi- 
viduals who enjoyed the ease and comfort of the Hlysian Plain had 
done nothing to deserve such blessings: they were simply persons 
whom the gods had chosen to favi'U’. The realm ol Tartarus was not 
really an abode of' the dead but a phu e of imprisonment for rebellious 
deities. 

Worship in early Cireek religuin ciinsisted primarily of sacrifice. The 
offerings were made, lunvever, not as an atonement for sin, but 
c hiefly in order to please the gods and induce them to grant favors. In 
other words, religious practice was external and mechanical and not 
far removed frimi magic. Reverence, humility, and purity ot heart 
were not essaitials in it. The worshiper just made the proper sacritice 
and then hoped for the best. For a religion such as this no elaborate in- 
stitutions were retjuired. Kven a professional priesthood was unneces- 
sary. .Since there were no mysteries and ik^ sacraments, one man could 
perform the simple rites about as well as another. The Cireek temple 
was not a church or place of religious assemblage, and no ceremonies 
were performed within it. Instead it was a shrine which the god might 
visit occasionally and use as a temporary house. 

As intimated already, the morality of the (Greeks in the l^ark Ages 
had only the vaguest connection with their religion. While it is true 
that the gods were generally disposed to support the right, they did 
not consider it their duty to combat evil and make righteousness pre- 
vail. In meting out rewards to humans, they appear to have been influ- 
enced more by their own whims and by gratitude for sacrifices offered 
than by any consideration for moral character. The only crime they 
punished was perjury, and that none too consistently. Nearly all the 
virtues extolled in the epics were those which would make the indi- 
vidual a belter soldier — bravery, self-control, patriotism, wisdom (in 
the sense of cunning), love of one\ friends, and hatred of one's ene- 
mies. There was no conceptii>n of sin in the Christian sense of WTong- 
ful acts to be repented of or atoned for. 

At the end of the Dark Ages the (ireeks were already well started 
along the road of .social ideals that they were destined to follow in later 
centuries. They were optimists, convinced that life was worth living 
for its own sake, and could see no reason for looking forward to death 
as a glad release. They were egotists, striving for the fiilfillment of 
self. As a consequence, mortification of the flesh and all forms of de- 
nial which would imply die frustration of life were rejected. They 
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could see no merit in humility or in turning the other cheek. I'hey 
were humanists, who worshiped the tiiiite and the natural rather than 
the otherworldly or sublime. For this reason they refused to invest Tin (.mkuir.ih 
their gods with awe-inspiring qualities, or to invent any conception of 
humans as depraved and sinful creatures. Finally, thi'y were devoted 
to liberty in an even more extreme form than most of their descen- 
dants in the classical period were willing to accept. 


2. THF FVOLUTION OF THF. edTY-SI AIES 

About Soo H.c. the village communities which had been founded 
mainly upon tribal or clan organization, began to give way to larger 
political units. As trade and the need for defense increased, cities grew 7/1. mui umtm oj 
up around market-places and defensive fortifications as seats of gov- lin 
eminent for wdiole communities. Thus emerged the city-.state, the 
most famous unit of political society developed by the Cireeks. Ex- 
amples were to be found in almost every sectitm of the Hellenic 
world. Athens, fhebes, and Megara on the mainland; Sparta and 
C'orinth on the Peloponnesus; Miletus on the shore of Asia Minor; and 
Mitylene and Samos on the islands ot the Aegean Sea — these were 
among the best known. They varied enormously in both area and 
population. Sparta WMth more than 3,000 square miles and Athens 
with 1,060 had by far the greatest extent; the others averaged less 
than 100. At the peak of their power Athens and Sparta, each with a 
population of about 400,000, had approximately three times the nu- 
merical strength of most of their neighboring states. 

More important is the fact that the (ireek city-states varied widely 
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in cultural evolution. From 800 to 500 B.c., commonly called the Ar- 
chaic period, the Peloponnesian cities of Corinth and Argos were 
leaders in the development of literature and the arts. In the seventh 
century Sparta outshone many of its rivals. Preeminent above all were 
the Greek-speaking cities on the coast of Asia Minor and the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. Foremost among them was Miletus, where, as we 
shall see, a brilliant flowering of philosophy and science occurred as 
early as the sixth century. Athens lagged behind until at least one 
hundred years later. 

With a few exceptions the Greek city-states went through a similar 
political evolution. They began their histories as monarchies. During 
the eighth century they were changed into oligarchies. About a 
hundred years later, on the average, most of the oligarchies were 
overthrown by dictators, or “tyrants,” as the Greeks called them, 
meaning usurpers who ruled without legal right whether oppressively 
or not. Finally, in the sixth and fifth centuries, democracies were set 
up, or in some cases “timocracies,” that is, governments based upon a 
property qualification for the exercise of political rights, or in which 
love of honor and glory w'as the ruling principle. 

On the whole, it is not difficult to determine the causes of this polit- 
ical evolution. The first change came about as a result of the concen- 
tration of landed wealth. As the owners of great c'states gained ever 
greater economic power, they determined to wrest political authority 
from the ruler, now commonly called king, and vest it in the council, 
which they generally controlled. In the end they abolished the king- 
ship entirely. Then followed a period of sweeping economic changes 
and political turmoil. 

These developments affected not only Greece itself but many other 
parts of the Mediterranean world. For they were accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a vast overseas expansion. The chief causes w'ere an increas- 
ing scarcity of agricultural land, internal strife, and a general temper of 
restlessness and discontent. The Greeks rapidly learned of numerous 
areas, thinly populated, with climate and soil similar to those of the 
homelands. The parent states most active in the expansion movement 
were Corinth, Chalcis, and Miletus. Their citizens founded colonics 
along the Aegean shores and even in Italy and Sicily. Of the latter the 
best known were Taras (modern Taranto) and Syracuse. They also es- 
tablished trading centers on the coast of Egypt and as far cast as Baby- 
lon. The results of this expansionist movement were momentous. 
Commerce and industry grew to be leading pursuits, the urban popu- 
lation increased, and wealth assumed new forms. The rising middle 
class now joined with dispossessed farmers in an attack upon the land- 
holding oligarchy. The natural fruit of the bitter class conflicts that 
ensued was dictatorship. By encouraging extravagant hopes and 
promising relief from chaos, ambitious demagogues attracted enough 
popular support to enable them to ride into power in defiance of con- 
stitutions and laws. Ultimately, however, dissatisfaction with tyran- 



nical rule and the increasing economic power and political conscious- 
ness of the common citizens led to the establishment of democracies or 
liberal oligarchies. 

Unfortunately space docs not permit an analysis of the political his- 
tory of each of the Greek city-states. Except in the more backward 
sections of Thessaly and the Peloponnesus, it is safe to conclude that 
the internal development of all of them paralleled the account given 
above, although minor variations due to local conditions doubtless oc- 
curred. The two most important of the Hellenic states, Sparta and 
Athens, deserve more detailed study. 


3. THE ARMED CAMP OF SPARTA 

The history of Sparta^ was the great exception to the political evolu- 
tion of the city-states. Despite the fact that its citizens sprang from the 

same origins as most of the other Greeks, Sparta failed to make any The peculiar development 

progress in the direction of democratic rule. Instead, its government of Sparta 

gradually evolved into a form more closely resembling a modem elite 
dictatorship. Culturally, also, the nation stagnated after the sixth cen- 
tury. The causes were due partly to isolation. Hemmed in by moun- 
tains on the northeast and west and lacking good harbors, the Spartan 
people had little opportunity to profit from the advances made in the 
outside world. Besides, no middle class arose to aid the masses in the 
struggle for freedom. 

The major explanation is to be found, however, in militarism. The 
Spartans were originally Dorians who had come into the eastern Pelo- 
ponnesus as an invading army. At first they attempted to amalgamate The Spartan desire for 

with the Mycenaeans they found there. But conflicts arose, and the conquest 

Spartans resorted to conquest. Though by the end of the ninth century 
they had gained dominion over all of Laconia, they were not satisfied. 

West of the Taygetus Mountains lay the fertile plain of Messenia. The 
Spartans determined to conquer it. The venture was successful, and 
the Messenian territory was annexed to Laconia. About 640 B.c. the 
Messenians enlisted the aid of Argos and launched a revolt. The war 
that followed was desperately fought, Laconia itself was invaded, and 
apparently it was only the death of the Argive commander and the pa- 
triotic pleas of the fire-eating poet Tyrtaeus that saved the day for the 
Spartans. This time the victors took no chances. They confiscated the 
lands of the Messenians, murdered or expelled their leaders, and 
turned the masses into serfs called helots. Thereafter Spartan foreign 
policy was defensive. Following the Messenian wars the Spartans 
feared that further foreign warfare would provide the opportunities 

'Sparta was the leading city of a district called Laconia or Lacedaenionia; sometimes 
the state was referred to by one or the other of these names. The people, also, were 
frequently called Laconians or Lacedaemonians. (The modem adjective “laconic" 
comes from the reputation of the ancient Spartans for being sparing with words.) 
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116 for a helot uprising; consequently Sparta devoted itself to keeping 

The Hdknic Civiluatiou what it had already gained. 

There was scarcely a feature of the life of the Spartans that was not 
the result of their wars with the Messenians. In subduing and despoil- 
ing their enemies they unwittingly enslaved themselves, for they lived 
The mt4lts of Spartan through the remaining centuries of their history in deadly fear of in- 
militarism surrectioiis. It was this fear which explains their conservatism, their 

stubborn resistance to change, lest any innovation result in a fatal 
weakening of the system. Their provincialism can also be attributed to 
the same cause. Frightened by the prospect that dangerous ideas might 
be brought into their country, they discouraged travel and prohibited 
trade with the outside world. The necessity of maintaining the absev 
lute supremacy of the citizen class t)ver an enormous population of 
serfs required an iron discipline and a strict subordination of the indi- 
vidual; hence the Spartan collectivism, which extended into every 
branch of the social and economic life. Finally, much of the cultural 
backwardness of Sparta grew out of the atmosphere of restraint which 
inevitably resulted from the bitter struggle to conquer the Messenians 
and hold them under stern repression. 

The Spartan constitution provided for a government preserving the 
forms of the old system of the Dark Ages. Instead of one king, how- 
Thv Spartan jiovcmmvnt ever, there were two, representing separate families of exalted rank. 

The Spartan kings enjoyed but few powers and those were chiefly of a 
military and priestly character. A second branch of the government 
was the council, composed of the two kings and twenty-eight nobles 
sixty years of age and over. This body supervised the work of ad- 
ministration, prepared measures for submission to the assembly, and 
served as the highest court for criminal trials. The third organ of gov- 
ernment, the a.ssembly, composed of all adult male citizens, approved 
or rejected the proposals of the council and elected all public officials 
except the kings. But the highest authority under the Spartan constitu- 
tion was vested in a board of five men known as the cphoratc. Ihe 
ephors virtually were the governniLin. They presided over the council 
and the assembly, controlled the educational system and the distribu- 
tion of property, censored the lives of the citizens, and exercised a veto 
power over all legislation. They had power also to determine the fate 
of newborn infants, to conduct prosecutions before the council, and 
evcTi to depose the kings if the religious omens appeared unfavorable. 
The Spartan government dominated by the qiliors was thus in effect 
an oligarchy. 

The population of Sparta was divided into three main classes, fhe 
ruling clement was made up of the Spartiates, or descendants of the 
The class system in original conqucrors. Though never exceeding one-twentieth of the 

Sparta total population, the Spartiates alone had political privileges. Next in 

order of rank were the perhed, or “dwellers around.” The origin of 
this class is uncertain, but it was probably composed of peoples that 



had at one time been allies of the Spartans or had submitted voluntar- 
ily to Spartan domination. In return for service as a buffer population 
between the ruling class and the helots, the perioeci were allowed to 
carry on trade and to engage in manufacturing. At the bottom of the 
scale were the helots, or serfs, bound to the soil. 

Among these classes only the perioeci enjoyed any appreciable mea- 
sure of comfort and freedom. While it is true that the economic condi- 
tion of the helots cannot be described in terms of absolute misery, 
since they were permitted to keep for themselves a good share of what 
they produced on the estates of their masters, they were personally 
subjected to such shameful treatment that they were constantly 
wretched and rebellious. To guard against rebellion young Spartiates 
were sometimes sent to live among the helots in disguise and act like a 
secret police with the power to murder whom they pleased. The bru- 
talizing effects on both sides can be easily imagined. 

Those who were born into the Spartiate class were doomed to a re- 
spectable slavery for the inajc^r part of their lives. Forced to submit to 
the severest discipline and to sacrifice individual interests, they were 
little more than cogs in a vast machine. Spartan babies were examined 
for hardiness at birth and those who were thought to be potential 
weaklings were carried off to the hills to die of neglect. The education 
of Spartan males was limited almost entirely to military training, 
which began at the age of seven, supplemented by merciless floggings 
to harden the boys for the duties of war. Betweem the ages of twenty 
and sixty the men gave almost all their time to state service. Although 
marriage was practically compulsory there was little family life: 
young men had to live in barracks, and after the age of thirty they still 
had to eat in military messes. The husbands carried off their wives on 
their wedding nights by a show i)f force. Because they saw so little of 
them afterwards it sometimes happened that men “had children before 
they ever saw their wives’ faces in daylight.”^ The production of vig- 
orous offspring was the wives’ main duty, but mothers had to accept 
the fact that children were virtually the property of the state. It may be 
doubted that the Spartiates resented these hardships and deprivations. 
Pride in their status as the ruling class probably compensated in their 
minds for harsh discipline and denial of privileges. 

The economic organization of Sparta was designed almost solely for 
the ends of military efficiency and the supremacy of the citizen class. 
The best land was owned by the state and was originally divided into 
equal plots which were assigned to the Spartiate class as inalienable es- 
tates. Later these holdings as well as the inferior lands were permitted 
to be sold and exchanged, with the result that some of the citizens be- 
came richer than others. The helots, who did all the work of cultivat- 
ing the soil, also belonged to the state and were assigned to their mas- 
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ters along with the land. Their masters were forbidden to emancipate 
them or to sell them outside of the country. The labor of the helots 
provided for the support of the whole citizen class, whose members 
were not allowed to be associated with any economic enterprise other 
than agriculture. The minimal trade and industry of the Spartan state 
were reserved exclusively for the perioeci. 

rhe Spartan economic system is frequently described by modern 
historians as communistic. It is true that some of the means of produc- 
tion (the helots and the land) were collectively owned, in theory at 
least, and that the Spartiate males contributed from their incomes to 
provide for their common military messes. But with these exceptions 
the system was as far removed from communism as it was from 
anarchy. E.ssentials of the communist ideal include the doctrines that 
all the instruments of production shall be owned by the community, 
that no one .shall live by exploiting the labor of others, and that all 
shall work for the benefit of the community and share the wealth in 
proportion to need. In Sparta commerce and industry were in private 
hands; the helots were forced to contribute a portion of what they 
produced to provide for the subsistence of their masters; and political 
privileges were restricted to a governing class whose members per- 
formed no socially useful labor. With its militarism, its secret police, 
its minority rule, and its closed economy, the Spartan system resem- 
bled tascism more nearly than true communism. 


4. IHE ATHENIAN TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 


Ath\wrti}^r< tiijoyid hy 
thr AthitiiiUh 
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Athens began its history under conditions quite different from those 
which prevailed in Sparta. The district of Attica in which Athens is sit- 
uated had not been the scene of an armed invasion or of bitter conflict 
between opposing peoples. As a result, no military caste imposed its 
rule upon a vanquished nation. Furthermore, the wealth of Attica con- 
sisted of mineral deposits and splendid harbors in addition to agricul- 
tural resource's. Athens, consequently, never remained a predomi- 
nantly agrarian state but rapidly developed a prosperous trade and an 
essentially urban culture. 

Until the middle of the eighth century b.c. Athens, like the other 
Greek states, had a monarchical form of government. During the cen- 
tury that followed, the council of nobles, or ( Council of the Areo- 
pagus, as it came to be called, gradually divested the king of his pow- 
ers. The transition to rule by the few was botli the cause and the result 
of an increasing concentration of wealth. The introduction of vine and 
olive culture about this time led to the growth of agriculture as a large- 
scale enterprise. Since vineyards and olive orchards require consider- 
able time to become profitable, only those farmers with abundant 
resources were able to survive in the business. Their poorer and less 



thrifty neighbors sank rapidly into debt, especially since grain was 119 

now coining to be imported at ruinous prices. The small farmer had 77, Arlunnw Triumph and 

no alternative but to mortgage his land, and then his family and him- Ih^rdy 

self, in the vain hope that some day a way of escape would be found. 

Ultimately many of this class became serfs when the mortgages could 
not be paid; those without land to mortgage were sold into slavery. 

Bitter cries of distress now arose and threats of revolution were 
heard. The urban middle classes espoused the cause of the peasants in 

demanding liberalization of the government. Finally, in 594 b.c., all Threats of rcvoluiiotiand 

parties agreed upon the appointment of the aristocrat Solon as chief the nforms of Solon 

magistrate with absolute power to carry out reforms. The measures 
Solon enacted provided for both political and economic adjustments. 

The former included: (1) the establishment of a new council, the 
Council of Four Hundred, and the admission of the middle classes to 
membership in it; (2) the enfranchisement of the lower classes by mak- 
ing them eligible for service in the assembly; and (3) the organization 
of a final court of appeals in criminal cases, open to all citizens and 
elected by universal manhood suffrage. The economic reforms bene- 
fited the poor farmers by canceling existing mortgages, prohibiting 
enslavement for debt in the future, and limiting the amount of land 
any one individual could own. Nor did Solon neglect the middle 
classes. He introduced a new system of coinage dt'signed to give 
Athens an advantage in foreign trade, imposed heavy penalties for 
idleness, ordered every man to teach his son a trade, and offered full 
privileges of citizenship to alien craftsmen who would become perma- 
nent residents of the country. 

Significant though these reforms were, they did not allay the dis- 
content. The nobles were disgruntled because some of their privileges 
had been taken away. The middle and lower classes were dissatisfied The rise of dictatorship 
because they were still excluded from the offices of magistracy, and 
because the Council of the Areopagus was left with its powers intact. 

The chaos and disillusionment that followed paved the way in 560 B.c. 
for the triumph of Peisistratus, the first of the Athenian tyrants. Al- 
though he proved to be a benevolent despot who patronized culture, 
reduced the power of the aristocracy, and raised the standard of living 
of the average Athenian, his son Hippias, who succeeded him, was a 
ruthless and spiteful oppressor. 

In 510 B.c. Hippias ’s tyranny was overthrown by a group of nobles 
with aid from Sparta. Factional conflict raged for another two years 
until Cleisthenes, an intelligent aristocrat, enlisted the support of the The refoms of 
masses to eliminate his rivals from the scene. Having promised con- Cleisthenes 
cessions to the people as a reward for their help, he proceeded to 
reform the government in so sweeping a fashion that he has since been 
known as the father of Athenian democracy. Cleisthenes, who domi- 
nated Athenian politics from 508 to 502, enlarged the citizen popula- 
tion by granting full rights to all free men who resided in the country 
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at that time. He I'stablished a new eouneil and made it the chief organ 
of government with power to prepare measures for submission to the 
assembly and w ith supreme control over executive anti administrative 
functions. Members of this body w ere to be chosen by lot. Any male 
citizen over thirty years of age w as eligible, (deisthenes also expanded 
the autliority of the assembly, giving it ptiwer to debate and pass or 
reject the measures submitted by the Council, to declare war, to ap- 
propriate money, and to audit the accounts of retiring magistrates. 
Lastly, not long after the time of Cdeisthenes, in 4 S 7 , the Athenians in- 
stituted the device of ostracism, whereby any citizen who might be 
dangerous to the state ccnild be sent into honorable exile for a ten-year 
pericxl. The device was meant to eliminate men w'ho were suspected 
of cherishing dictatorial ambitions, but too often its effect was to elim- 
inate exceptional personalities and to allow' mediocrity to flourish. 

rhe Athenian democracy attained its full perfectitni in the Age of 
IVricles (461-429 K.(..). It was during this period that the assembly 
acc|uired the authority to initiate legislation in addition to its power tc^ 
ratify or reject prc^posals t)f the council. It w'as during this time also 
that the Bextrd of Ten (ienerals rose to a positioit roughly comparable 
to that of the British cabinet. The generals were chosen by the assem- 
bly for one-year terms and were eligible for reelection indefinitely. 
Pericles held the position of chief strategus or president of the Board 
of Cienerals for more than thirty years. The generals were not simply 
commanders of the army but the chief legislative and executive of- 
ficials in the state. Lhough wdclding enormous power, they could not 
becc^me tyrants, for their policies were subject to review by the as- 
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scmbly, and they could easily be recalled at the end of their one-year 
terms or indicted for malfeasance at any time. Finally, it was in the //„ Arhniuui lunmph iiful 

Age of Pericles that the Athenian system of courts was developed to 
completion. No longer was there merely a supreme court to hear ap- 
peals from the decisions of magistrates, but an array of popular courts 
with authority to try all kinds of cases. At the beginning of each year a /7;, paitituw 

list of 6,(X)0 citizens was chosen by lot from the various sections ot the Aflufiuiu ilnnoif.uy 

country. From this list separate juries, varying in size from 201 tc^ 

1,001, were made up for particular trials. l .ach of these juries consti- 
tuted a court with power tt) decide by majtiritv vote every question in- 
volved in the case. Although one of the magistrates presided, he had 
none of the prerogatives of a judge; the jury itself was the judge, and 
from its decision there was no appeal. 

I he Athenian democracy differed from the modern form in various 
ways. First of all, it entirely excluded women. F.ven taking that into 
account, it did not extend to the whole population, but only to the cit- \thniiiW Jtvhur.h y 
izen class. While it is true that in the time of Clleisthenes the citizens inrh 

probably included a majority t>f the inhabitants because i>f his enfran- iituihhhy 
chisement c^f resident aliens, in the Age of Pericles the citizens were 
distinctly a minority. It may be well to oKserve, however, that within 
its limits Athenian democracy was more thoroughly applied than is 
the modern form. The choic e by lot of nearly all magistrates except 
the I'en Cienerals, the restriction of all terms of public officials to one 
year, and the uncompromising adherence to the principle of majority 
rule even in judicial trials were examples of a confidence in the politi- 
cal capacity of the citizen which few modern nations would be willing 
to accept. The democracy of Athens differed from the contemporary 
ideal also in the fact that it was direct, not representative. The Athen- 
ians were nc^t interesteci in being governed by a few' men ot reputation 
and ability; what vitally concerned tlu'm was the a.ssurance to every 
citizc'ii of an actual voice in the control of all public affairs. 

In the century of its greatest expansion and creativity, Athens 
fought two major wars. The first, the war with Persia, was an out- 
growth of the expansion of that empire into the eastern Mediterranean / 7 <r Prr>uifi il wi Mid 
area. The Athenians resented the opprc'ssion of the (Jreek-speaking 
cities in Asia Minor and aided them in their struggle for freedom. 

(These cities shared with Athens a common Cireek dialect — Ionian — a 
fact which made the Athenians feel a particularly close kinship w'ith 
them.) The Persians retaliated by sending a powerful army and fleet to 
attack the Cireeks. Altliough all C^reece was in danger of conquest, 

Athens bc^re the chief burden of repc'lling the invader. The war, which 
began in 490 H.c. and lasted wdth interludes of peace until 479, is com- 
monly regarded as one of the most significant in the history of the 
world. The heroic vic’tories of the Greeks in such battles as Marathon 
(490) and Salamis (4S0) put an end to the menace of Persian conquest 
and forestalled the submergence ot Hellenic ideals of freedom in Near- 
Fastern dt*spotisni. The war also had the effect of strengthening de- 



122 mocracy iii Athens and making that state the leading power in Greece. 

The Hellenic Civili:riUion Other of the great struggles, the Peloponnesian War with 

Sparta, had results of a quite different character. Instead of being an- 
other milestone in the Athenian march to power, it ended in tragedy. 
The causes of this war are of partiailar interest to the student of the 
Athenian imperialism and downfall of civilizations. First and most important was the growth of 
the Peloponnesian War Athenian imperialism. In the last year of the war with Persia, Athens 
had joined with a number of other Greek states in the formation of an 
offensive and defensive alliance known as the Delian League. When 
peace was concluded the league was not dissolved, for many of the 
Greeks feared that the Persians might come back. As time went on, 
Athens gradually transformed the league into a naval empire for the 
advancement of its own interests. It used some of the funds in the 
common treasury for its own purposes. It tried to reduce all the other 
members to a condition of vassalage, and when one of them rebelled, 
Athens overwhelmed it by force, seized its navy, and imposed tribute 
upon it as if it were a conquered state. Such high-handed methods 
aroused the suspicions of the Spartans, who feared that an Athenian 
hegemony would soon be extended over all of Cireece. 

A second major cause was to be found in the social and cultural dif- 
ferences between Athens and Sparta. Athens was democratic, progres- 
Other causes of the sive, urbaii, imperialist, and intellectually and artistically advanced. 
Pelopoimesiiw liar Sparta was aristocratic, conservative, agrarian, provincial, and cul- 
turally backward. Where such sharply contrasting systems exist side 
by side, conflicts are almost bound to ocair. The attitude of the 
Athenians and Spartans had been hostile for some time. I'he former 
looked upon the latter as uncouth barbarians. The Spartans accused 
the Athenians of attempting to gain control over the northern Pelo- 
ponnesian states and of encouraging the helots to rebel. Fxonomic fac- 
tors also played a large part in bringing the conflict to a head. Athens 
was ambitit)us to dominate the Gorinthian Gulf, the principal avenue 
of trade with Sicily and southern Italy. This made Athens the deadly 
enemy of Corinth, the chief ally of Sparta. 

The war, which broke out in 43 1 b . c . and lasted until 404, was a 
record of frightful calamities for Athens. Athenian trade was de- 
The dtfeat of Athens stroycd, its democracy overthrown, and the population decimated by 
a terrible pestilence. Quite as bad was the moral degradation which 
followed in the wake of the military reverses. 1 reason, corruption, 
and brutality were among the hastening ills of the last few years of the 
conflict. Oi one occasion the Athenians even slaughtered the whole 
male population of the island of Melos, and enslaved the women and 
children, for no other crime than refiising to abandon neutrality. Ul- 
timately, deserted by all its allies except Samos and with its food 
supply cut off, Athens was left with no alternative but to surrender or 
starve. The terms imposed upon the Athenians were drastic enough: 
dt'struction of their fortifications, surrender of all foreign possessions 
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and practically their entire navy, and submission to Sparta as a subject 
state, rhough Athens recovered its leadership for a time in the fourth 
century, its period of glory was approaching its end. 


5. pcmjtic:al nEBACLF :— the last days 

Not only did the Peloponnesian War put an end to the political su- 
premacy of Athens, it annihilated freedom throughout the Greek 

world and sealed the doom of the Hellenic political genius. Following Cotitmuint^ lOtijUtt anwttjii 
the war, Sparta asserted its power over ail ofCjIrccce. Oligarchies sup- the nty-'^tatis 
ported by Spartan troops replaced democracies wherever they existed. 

Confiscation of property and assassination were the methods regularly 
employed to combat opposition. Although in Athens the tyrants were 
overthrown after a time and free government restored, Sparta was 
able to dominate the remainder of Greece for more than thirty years. 

In 371 B.c., however, Epaminondas ot Thebes defeated the Spartan 
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army at Leuctra and thereby inaugurated a period of Theban suprem- 
acy. Unfortunately Thebes showed little more wisdom and tolerance 
in governing than Sparta, and nine years later a combination was 
formed to free the Greek cities from their new' oppressor. Failing to 
break up the alliance, the Thebans gave battle on the field of Mantinea. 
Both sides claimed the victory, but Epaminondas was slain, and his 
empire soon afterward collapsed. 

The long succession of wars had now brought the Greek states to 
the point of exhaustion. Though the glory of their culture w'as yet un- 
dimmed, politically they were prostrate and helpless. Their fate was 
soon decided for them by the rise of Philip of Macedon. Except for a 
thin veneer of Hellenic culture, the Macedonians were barbarians; but 
Philip, before becoming their king, had learned how' to lead an army 
while a hostage at Thebes. Perceiving the weakness of the states to the 
south, he determined to conquer them. A series of early successes led 
to a decisive victory in 338 b.c. and soon afterward to dominion over 
all of Greece except Sparta. Tw'o years later Philip was murdered as 
the sequel to a family brawl. 

Rule over Greece now passed into the hands of his son Alexander, a 
youth of twenty years. After putting to death all possible aspirants to 
the throne and quelling some feeble revolts of the Greeks, Alexander, 
subsequently known as “the Great,” conceived the grandiose scheme 
of conquering Persia. One victory followed another until, in the short 
space of twelve years, all the eastern territory from the Indus River to 
the Nile had been annexed to Greece as the personal domain of one 
man. Alexander did not live to enyoy it long. In 323 b.c. he fell ill of 
Babylonian swamp fever and died at the age of thirty-two. 

It is difficult to gauge the significance of Alexander’s career. Histo- 
rians have differed widely in their interpretations. Some have seen him 
as one of the supreme galvanizing forces in history. Others w'ould 
limit his genius to military strategy and organization and deny that he 
made a single major contribution of benefit to humanity. There can be 
no doubt that he was a master of the art of war (he never lost a battle), 
and that he was intelligent and endowed with charm and physical 
courage. Unquestionably, also, he was a man of vibrant energy and 
overpowering ambitions. Just what these ambitions were is not cer- 
tain. Evidence eludes us that he aspired to conquer the world or to ad- 
vance theHclltTiic ideals of freedom and justice. It seems doubtful that 
he had much interest in lofty ideals or in using military force to extend 
them. His main goal was to enhance his own power and glory. The 
primary significance of his military accomplishment lay in the fact that 
he carried the Hellenic drive into Asia farther and faster than would 
otherwise have occurred. He undoubtedly caused the Greek influence 
to be more widely felt. At the same time he appears to have placed too 
great a strain upon Hellenism with the result of encouraging a sweep- 
ing tide of Eastern influences into the West. Within a short period 



licllcnic and Eastern cultures interpenetrated to such an extent as to 
produce a new civilization. This was the Hellenistic civilization, to be 
discussed in the chapter that follows. 


6. HELLENIC: THOUGHT AND CULTURE 

From what has been said in preceding chapters it should be dear that 
the popular notion that all philosophy originated with the Greeks is 
fallacious. Onturies earlier the Egyptians had given much thought to 
the nature of the universe and to the social and ethical problems of hu- 
manity. The achievement of the Greeks was rather the development of 
philosophy in a more inclusive manner than it had ever possessed 
before. They attempted to find answers to every conceivable question 
about the nature of the universe, the problem of truth, and the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. The magnitude of their accomplishment is at- 
tested by the fact that philosophy ever since has been largely a debate 
over the validity of their conclusions. 

(jreek philosophy had its origins in the sixth century b.c. in the 
work of the so-called Milesian school, whose members were natives 
of the commercial city of Miletus on the shore of Asia Minor. Their 
philosophy was fundamentally .scientific and materialistic. The prob- 
lem which chiefly engaged their attention was to discover the nature 
of the physical world. They believed that all things could be reduced 
to some primary substance or original matter which was the source of 
worlds, stars, animals, plants, and men and women, and to which all 
would ultimately return. Thales, the founder of the .school, perceiving 
that all things contained moisture, taught that the primary substance is 
water. Anaximander insisted that it could not be any particular thing 
such as water or fire but some substance ‘Tingcndered and imperish- 
able” which “contains and directs all things.” He called this substance 
the Indefinite or the Boundless. A third member of the school, Anax- 
imenes, declared that the original material of the universe is air. Air 
when rarefied becomes fire; when condensed it turns successively to 
wind, vapor, water, earth, and stone. 

Although seemingly naive in its conclusions, the philosophy of the 
Milesian school was of real significance. It broke through the mytho- 
logical beliefs of the Greeks about the origin of the world and substi- 
tuted purely rational explanations. It expanded the Egyptian ideas of 
the eternity of the universe and the indestructibility of matter. It sug- 
gested very clearly, especially in the teachings of Anaximander, the 
concept of evolution in the sense of rhythmic change, of continuing 
creation and decay. 

Before the end of the sixth century Greek philosophy developed a 
metaphysical turn; it ceased to be occupied solely with problems of the 
physical world and shifted its attention to abstruse questions about the 
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nature of being, the meaning of truth, and the position of the divine in 
the scheme of things. First to exemplify the new tendency were the 
Pythagoreans, who interpreted philosophy largely in terms of re- 
ligion. Little is known about them except that their leader, Pyth- 
agoras, migrated from the island of Samos to southern Italy and 
founded a religious community at Croton in 530 b.c. He and his fol- 
lowers taught that the speculative life is the highest good, but that in 
order to pursue it, the individual must be purified of the evil desires of 
the flesh. They held that the essence of things is not a material sub- 
stance but an abstract principle, number. Their chief significance lies 
in the .sharp distinctions they drew between spirit and matter, har- 
mony and discord, good and evil. Perhaps it is acairate to regard the 
Pythagoreans as the real founders of dualism in Greek thought. 

A consequence of the work of the Pythagoreans was to intensify the 
debate over the nature of the universe. Some of their contemporaries, 
notably Parmenides, argued that stability or permanence is the real na- 
ture of things; change and diversity are simply illusions of the senses. 
Directly opposed to this conception w^as the position takai by Hera- 
cleitus, who argued that permanence is an illusion, that change alone is 
real. The universe, he maintained, is in a condition of constant flux; 
therefore “it is impossible to step twice into the same stream.” Cre- 
ation and destruction, life and death, are but the obverse and reverse 
sides of the same picture. In affirming such views Heracleitus was re- 
ally contending that the things we see and hear and feel are all that 
there is to reality. Evolution or constant change is the law of the uni- 
verse. The tree or the stone that is here today is gone tomorrow; no 
underlying substance exists immutable through all eternity. 

The eventual answer to the question of the underlying character of 
the universe was provided by the atomists. The philosopher chiefly 
responsible for the development of the atomic theory was Democri- 
tus, who lived in Abdera on the Thracian coast in the second half of 
the fifth century. As their name implies, the atomists held that the ul- 
timate constituents of the universe are atoms, infinite in number, inde- 
structible, and indivisible. Although these differ in size and shape, 
they are exactly alike in composition. Because of the motion inherent 
in them, they are eternally uniting, separating, and reuniting in dif- 
ferent arrangements. Every individual object or organism in the uni- 
verse is thus the product of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. The only 
difference between a man and a tree is the difference in the number and 
arrangement of their atoms. Here was a philosophy which represented 
the final fruition of the materialistic tendencies of early Greek thought. 
Democritus denied the immc^rtality of the soul and the existence of 
any spiritual world. Strange as it may appear to some people, he was a 
moral idealist, affirming that “Good means not merely not to do 
wrong, but rather not to desire to do wrong.” 

About the middle of the fifth century b.c. an intellectual revolution 
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and the demand for the solution of practical problems produced a re- 
action against the old ways of thinking. As a result philosophers aban- 
doned the study of the physical universe and turn^ to consideration 

of subjects more intimately related to the individual. The first expo- The intellectual revolution 
nents of the new intellectual trend were the Sophists. Originally the begun by the Sophists 
term meant “those who are wise/' but later it came to be used in the 
derogatory sense of men who employ specious reasoning. Since most 
of our knowledge of the Sophists was derived, until comparatively 
recently, from Plato, one of their severest critics, they were com- 
monly considered to have been the enemies of all that was best in 
Hellenic culture. Modern research has exposed the fallacy of so ex- 
treme a conclusion. Some members of the group, however, did lack a 
sense of social responsibility and were quite unscrupulous in “making 
the worse appear the better case.” 

One of the leading Sophists was Protagoras, a native of Abdera who 
did most of his teaching in Athens. His famous dictum, “Man is the 
measure of all things,” comprehends the essence of the Sophist philos- The doctrines of 

ophy. By this he meant that goodness, truth, justice, and beauty are Protagoras 

relative to the needs and interests of man. There are no absolute truths 
or eternal standards of right and justice. Since sense perception is the 
exclusive source of knowledge, there can be only particular truths 
valid for a given time and place. Morality likewise varies from one 
people to another, for there are no absolute canons of right and wrong 
eternally decreed in the heavens to fit all cases. 

Some of the later Sophists went far beyond the teachings of Pro- 
tagoras. The individualism which was necessarily implicit in the 

teachings of Protagoras was twisted by Thrasymachus into the doc- The extremist doctrines of 

trine that all laws and customs are merely expressions of the will of the the later Sophists 

strongest and shrewdest for their own advantage, and that therefore 

the wise man is the “perfectly unjust man” who is above the law and 

concerned with the gratification of his own desires. (It should also be 

mentioned that man, in the sense of the male, was the primary focus 

of this and all other Greek philosophy dealing with the individual.) 

Yet there was much that was admirable in the teachings of the 
Sophists, even of those who were the most extreme. Without excep- 
tion they condemned slavery and the racial exclusiveness of the The valuable 

Greeks. They were champions of liberty, the rights of the common contributions of the 

man, and the practical and progressive point of view. They perceived Sophists 
the folly of war and ridiculed the chauvinism of many Athenian citi- 
zens. Perhaps their most important work was the extension of philos- 
ophy to include not only physics and metaphysics, but ethics and poli- 
tics as well. As the Roman Cicero expressed it, they “brought 
philosophy down from heaven to the dwellings of men.” 

It was inevitable that the relativism, skepticism, and individualism 
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of the Sophists should have aroused strenuous opposition. In the judg- 
ment of the more conservative Greeks these doctrines appeared to lead 
straight to atheism and anarchy. If there is no final truth, and if 
goodness and justice are merely relative to the whims of the individ- 
ual, then neither religion, morality, the state, nor society itself can 
long be maintained. The result of this conviction was the growth of a 
new philosophic movement grounded upon the theory that truth is 
real and that absolute standards do exist. The leaders of this move- 
ment were perhaps the three most famous individuals in the history of 
thought — Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Socrates was born in Athens in 460 B.c. of humble parentage; his fa- 
ther was a sculptor, his mother a midwife. I low’ he obtained an educa- 
tion lu) one knows, but he was certainly familiar with the teachings of 
earlier Cireek thinkers. The impression that he was a mere gabbler in 
the marketplace is quite unfounded. He became a philosopher on his 
^)vvn account chiefly to combat the doctrines of the Sophists. In 399 
H.( . he was condemned to death on a charge of “coraipting the youth 
and introducing new gods." The real reason for the unjust sentence 
was the tragic outcome for Athens of the IVloponnesian War. Over- 
whelmed by resentment, the Athenian citizens turned against Socrates 
because of his associations with aristocrats, including the traitor Al- 
cibiades, and because of his criticism of popular belief There is also 
evidence that he disparaged democracy and contended that no govern- 
ment was worthy of the name except intellectual aristocracy. 

Because Socrates wrote nothing himself, historians find it difficult 
to determine the exact scope of his teachings. He is generally regarded 
as primarily a teacher of ethics with m> interest in abstract philosophy. 
CxTtain passages in Plato, however, raise the possibility that Plato’s 
abstract doctrine of Ideas was ultimately of Socratic origin. At any rate 
we can be reasonably sure that Socrates believed in a stable and univer- 
sally valid knowledge, which man could possess if he would only pur- 
sue the right method. This method would consist in the exchange and 
analysis of opinions, in the setting up and testing of provisional defini- 
tions, until finally an essence of truth recognizable by all could be dis- 
tilled from them. Socrates argued that in similar fasliion man could 
discover enduring principles of right and justice independent of the 
selfish desires of human beings. He believed, moreover, that the dis- 
covery of such rational principles of conduct would prove an infallible 
guide to virtuous living, for he daiied that anyone who truly knows 
the good can ever choose the evil. 

By far the most distinguished of Socrates’s pupils w'as Plato, who 
was born in Athens around 429 u.c., the son of noble parents. When 
he was twenty years old he joined the Socratic circle, remaining a 
member until the tragic death of his teacher. Unlike his great mentor 
he was a prolific writer, though some of the works attributed to him 
arc of doubtful authorship. The most noted of his writings are such di- 



alogucs as the - 4 /)t)/t)(jy, the Phacdo, the Plucdms, the Symposium, and 
the Rvpuhlk. He was engaged in the eompletion of another great 
work, the Laws, when death overtook him in his dghty-first year. 

Plato’s objectives in developing his philosophy were similar to 
those of Socrates although somewhat broader: (i) to combat the 
theory of reality as a disordered flux and to substitute an interpretation 
of the universe as essentially spiritual and purposeful; (2) to refute the 
Sophist doctrines of relativism and skepticism; and (3) to provide a 
secure foundation for ethics. In order to realize these objectives he de* 
veloped his doctrine of Ideas. He admitted that relativity and constant 
change are characteristics of the world of physical things, of the world 
we perceive with our senses. But he denied that this world is the 
complete universe, fhere is a higher, spiritual realm composed of 
eternal forms or Ideas wiiich only the mind can conceive. These are 
not, hewever, mere abstractions invented by the mind, but spiritual 
things. Hach is the pattern of some particular class of objects or rela- 
tion between objects on earth, i'hus there are Ideas of man, tree, 
shape, size, color, proportion, beauty, and justice. Highest of them all 
is the Idea of the (lood, wiiich is the active cause and guiding purpose 
t^f the whole universe. The things we perceive through our senses are 
merely imperfect copies of the supreme realities, Ideas. 

Plato’s ethical and religious philosophy wms closely related to his 
doctrine of Ideas. Like Socrates he believed that true virtue has its basis 
in knowledge. But the knowledge derived from the senses is limited 
and variable; hence true virtue must consist in rational apprehensioti of 
the eternal Ideas of goodness and justice. By relegating the physical to 
an inferior place, he gave to his ethics an ascetic tinge. He regarded the 
body as a hindrance to the mind and taught that only the rational part 
of man’s nature is noble and good. Yet in contrast w^ith some of his 
later followers, he did not demand that appetites and emotions should 
be denied altogether, but urged that they should be strictly subordi- 
nated to the reason. Plato never made his conception of (Jod entirely 
clear, but it is certain that he conceived of the universe as spiritual in 
nature and governed by intelligent purpose. He rejected both materi- 
alism and mechanism. As for the soul, he regarded it not only as im- 
mortal but as preexisting through all eternity. 

As a political philosopher Plato w as motivated by the ideal of con- 
structing a state which would be free from turbulence and self-seeking 
on the part of individuals and classes. Neither democracy nor liberty 
but harmony and efficiency were the ends he desired to achieve. Ac- 
cordingly, he proposed in his Republic a famous plan for society w'hich 
would have divided the population into three principal cla.sses corre- 
sponding to the functions of the soul. The lowest class, representing 
the appetitive function, w'ould include the farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants. The second class, representing the spirited element or will, 
would consist of the soldiers. The highest class, representing the func- 
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tion of reason, would be composed of the intellectual aristocracy. 
Each of these classes would perform those tasks for which it was best 
fitted. The function of the lowest class would be the production and 
distribution of goods for the benefit of the whole community; that of 
the soldiers, defense; the aristocracy, by reason of special aptitude for 
philosophy, would enjoy a monopoly of political power. The division 
of the people into these several ranks would not be made on the basis 
of birth or wealth, but through a sifting process that would take into 
account the ability of each individual to profit from education. Thus 
the farmers, artisans, and merchants would be those who had shown 
the least intellectual capacity, whereas the philosopher-kings would be 
those w'ho had shown the greatest. 

The last of the great champions of the Socratic tradition was Aris- 
totle, a native of Stagira, born in 384 B.c. At the age of seventeen he 
entered Plato’s Academy,^ continuing as student and teacher there for 
twenty years. In 343 he was invited by Philip of Macedon to serve as 
tutor to the young Alexander. History affords few more conspicuous 
examples of wasted effort, except for the fact that the young prince 
acquired an enthusiasm for science and for some other elements of 
Hellenic culture. Seven years later Aristotle returned to Athens, where 
he conducted a .school of his own, known as the Lyceum, until his 
death in 322 b.c, Aristotle wrote even more voluminously than Plato 
and on a greater variety of subjects. His principal works include trea- 
tises on logic, metaphysics, rhetoric, ethics, natural sciences, and poli- 
tics. 

Though Aristotle was as much interested as Plato and Socrates in 
absolute knowledge and eternal standards, his philosophy differed 
from theirs in several outstanding respects. To begin with, he had a 
higher regard for the concrete and the practical. In contrast with I*lato, 
the aesthete, and Socrates, who declared he could learn nothing from 
trees and stones, Aristotle was an empirical scientist with a compelling 
interest in biology, medicine, and astronomy. Moreover, he was less 
inclined than his predecessors to a spiritual outlook. And lastly, he did 
not share their strong aristocratic sympathies. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato that universals. Ideas (or forms as he 
called them), are rcMl, and that knowledge derived from the senses is 
limited and inact\irate. But he reflised to go along with his teacher in 
ascribing an independent existence to universals and in reducing mate- 
rial things to pale reflections of their spiritual patterns. On the con- 
trary, he asserted that form and matter are of equal importance; both 
are eternal, and neither can exist inseparable from the other. It is the 
union of the two which gives to the universe its essential character. 
Forms arc the causes of all things; they are the purposive forces that 
shape the world of matter into the infinitely varied objects and orga- 


^So called from the grove of Acadenuts, where Plato and his disciples met to discuss 
philosophic problems. 
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the interaction of form and matter upon each other. Thus the presence Hcllvuii I'hou^ht and Culture 
of the form matt in the human embryo molds and directs the develop- 
ment of the latter until it ultimately evolves as a human being. Aris- 
totle’s philosophy may be regarded as halfway between the spiritual- 
ism and transcendentalism of Plato, on the one hand, and the 
mechanistic materialism of the atomists on the other. His conception 
of the universe was telcoloifical — that is, governed by purpose; but he 
refused to regard the spiritual as completely overshadowing its mate- 
rial embodiment. 

That Aristotle should have conceived of (rod primarily as a F^'irst 
Cause is no more than we should expect from the dominance of the 
scientific attitude in his philosophy. Aristotle’s Ciod was simply the Ari<totlc\s rvlii^ious 
[*rime Mover, the original source ot the purposive motion contained donritu-^ 
in the forms. In no sense was he a personal God, for his nature was 
pure intelligence, devoid of all feelings, will, or desire. Aristotle seems 
to have left no place in his religious scheme for individual immortal- 
ity; all the functions of the soul, except the creative reason which is not 
individual at all, are dependent upon the body and perish with it. 

Aristotle’s ethical philosophy was less ascetic than Plato’s. He did 
not regard the body as the prison of the soul, nor did he believe that 
physical appetites are necessarily evil in themselves. He taught that the Anstotlc\ vthual 
highest good consists in self-realization, that is, in the exercise of that philosophy of thi\\ioldon 
part of man’s nature which most truly distinguishes him as a human 
being. Self-realization would therefore be identical with the life of 
reason. I3ut the life of reason is dependent upon the proper combina- 
tion of physical and mental conditions. The body must be kept in 
good health and the emotions under adequate control. The solution is 
to be h)und in the jjo/rfen mean, in preserving a balance between exces- 
sive indulgence on the one hand and ascetic denial on the other. This 
was simply a reaffirmation of the characteristic Hellenic ideal of 
sophrosync, “nothing too much.’’ 

Although Aristotle included in his Politics much descriptive and ana- 
lytical material on the structure and functions of government, he dealt 

primarily with the broader aspects of political theory. He considered Tin- \ioldni mvim applied 
the state as the supreme institution for the promotion of the good life, to politii.s 
and he was therefore vitally interested in its origin and development 
and in the best forms it could be made to assume. Declaring that man 
is by nature a political animal, he denied that the state is an artificial 
product of the ambitions of the few or of the desires of the many. On 
the contrary, he asserted that it is rooted in the instincts of man him- 
self, and that civilized life outside of its limits is impossible. He con- 
sidered the best state to be neither a monarchy, an aristocracy, nor a 
democracy, but polity — which he defined as a commonwealth inter- 
mediate between oligarchy and democracy. Essentially it would be a 
state under the control of the middle class, but Aristotle intended to 
make sure that the members of that class would be fairly numerous. 
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The lU'lIvnu defended the institution of private property, but he opposed the heap- 

ing up of riches beyond what is necessary for intelligent living. He 
recommended that the government should provide the poor with 
money to buy small farms or to “make a beginning in trade and hus- 
bandry” and thus promote their prosperity and self-respect. 

(A)ntrary to a popular belief, the period of Hellenic civilization, 
strictly speaking, was not a great age of science. The vast majority of 
Hdkuii iitiv.r the scientific achievements commonly thought of as C lreek were made 
during the Hellenistic periinT when the culture was no longer pre- 
dominantly Hellenic but a mixture of Hellenic and Near- Eastern. The 
interests of the (Greeks in the IVriclean age and in the century that 
followed were chiefly speculative and artistic; they were not deeply 
concerned with material comforts or with mastery of the physical 
universe. Consequaitly. with the exception of some important de- 
velopments in mathematics, biology, and medicine, scientific prog- 
ress was relatively slight. 

The founder of (ireek mathematics was apparently Thales of Mile- 
tus, who is supposed to have originated several theorems which were 
later included in the geometry of Euclid. Perhaps more significant was 
the work c^f the Pythagoreans, who developed an elaborate theory of 
numbers, classifying them into various categories, such as odd, even, 
prime, composite, perfect, and so forth. Ihey are also supposed to 
have discovered the theory of* propt>rtion and to have proved for the 
first time that the sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to 
two right angles. But the most famous of their achievements was the 
discovery of the theorem attributed to Pythagoras himself: the square 
of the hypotenuse of any right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides. 

The first of the Greeks to manifest an interest in biology was the 
philosopher Anaximander, who developed a crude theory of organic 
hioloQY evolution based upon the principle of survival through progressive ad- 
aptations to the environment. The earliest ancestral animals, he as- 
serted, lived in the sea, which originally covered the whole face of the 
earth. As the waters receded, some organisms were able to adjust 
themselves to their new cnivironment and became land animals. The 
final product of this evolutionary process was man himself. The real 
founder of the scic'nce of biology, however, was Aristotle. Devoting 
many years of his life to painstaking study of the structure, habits, and 
growth of animals, he revealed many facts which were not destined to 
be discovered anew until the seventeenth century or later. The meta- 
morphoses of various in.sects, the reproductive habits of the cel, the 
embryological development of the dog-fisli — these are on\y samples 
of the amazing extent of his knowledge. Unfortunately he committed 
some errors. I le denied the .sexuality of plants, and although he sub- 
scribed to the general theory of evolution, he believed in the spontane- 
ous generation of certain species of worms and insects. 
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air, fire, and water). He discovered that blood flows to and from the 
heart, and that the pores of the skin supplement the work of the respi- 
ratory passages in breathing. More important was the work of Hip- 
pocrates of C^os in the fifth and fourth centuries. Hy general consensus xuduinc 
he is regarded as the father of medicine. I le dinned into the ears of his 
pupils the doctrine that “Every disease has a natural cause, and with- 
out natural causes, nothing ever happens.” In addition, by his 
methods of careful study and comparison of symptoms he laid the 
foundations for clinical medicine. He discovered the phenomaion of 
crisis in disease and improved the practice of surgery. I'hough he had 
a wide knowledge of drugs, his chief reliances in treatment were diet 
and rest. The main fiict to his discredit was his development of the 
theory of the four humors — the notion that illness is due to excessive 
amounts of yellow bile, black bile, blood, and phlegm in the system. 

The practice of bleeding the patient was the regrettable outgrowth of 
this theory. 

Generally the most common medium of literary expression in the 
formative age of a people is the epic of heroic deeds. The most famous 
of the (ireek epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, were put into written I'lu I lomnu epus 
form at the end of the Dark Ages and commonly attributed to Homer, 
rhe first, which deals with the Trojan War, has its theme in the wrath 
of Achilles; the second describes the wanderings and return of CMy.s- 
seiis. Both have supreme literary merit in their caretlilly woven plots, 
in the realism of their character portrayals, and in their mastery of the 
full range of emotional intensity. They exerted an almost incalculable 
influence upon later writers. Their style and language inspired the fer- 
vid emotional poetry of the sixth century, and they were an unfailing 
source of plots and themes for the great tragedians of the Golden Age 
of the fifth century. 

The three centuries which followed the Dark Ages were distin- 
guished, as we have already seen, by tremendous social changes. The 
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rural pattern of life gave way to an urban society of steadily increasing 
complexity. The founding of colonies and the growth of commerce 
provided new interests and new habits of living. Individuals hitherto 
submerged rose to a consciousness of their power and importance. It 
was inevitable that these changes should be reflected in new forms of 
literature, especially of a more personal type. The first to be developed 
was the elegy, which was probably intended to be declaimed rather 
than sung to the accompaniment of music. Elegies varied in theme 
from individual reactions toward love to the idealism of patriots and 
reformers. Generally, however, they were devoted to melancholy 
reflection on the disillusionments of life or to bitter lament over loss of 
prestige. Outstanding among the authors of elegiac verse was Solon 
the legislator. 

In the sixth century and the early part of the fifth, the elegy was 
gradually displaced by the lyric, which derives its name from the fact 
that it was sung to the music of the lyre. I he new type of poetry was 
particularly well adapted to the expression of passionate feelings, the 
violent loves and hates engendered by the strife of classes. It was 
employed for other purposes also. Both Alcaeus and Sappho, the lat- 
ter a woman poet from the island of Lesbos, used it to describe the 
poignant beauty of love, the delicate grace of spring, and the starlit 
splendor of a summer night. Meanwhile other poets developed the 
choral lyric, intended to express the feelings of the community rather 
than the sentiments of any one individual. Greatest of all the writers of 
this group was Pindar of Thebes, who wrote during the first half of 
the fifth caitury. The lyrics t)f Pindar took the form of odes celebrat- 
ing the victories of atliletes and the glories of Hellenic civilization. 

The supreme literary achievement of the (ireeks w^as the tragic 
drama. Like so many of their other great w orks, it had its roots in 
religion. At the festivals dedicated to the worship of Dionysus, the 
god of spring and of w'ine, a chorus of men dressed as satyrs, or goat- 
men, sang and danced around an altar, enacting the various parts of a 
dithyramb or choral lyric that related the story of the god’s career. In 
time a leader came to be separated from the chorus to recite the main 
parts of the story. The true drama was born about the beginning of the 
fifth century when Aeschylus introduced a second “actor” and re- 
legated the chorus to the background. The name “tragedy,” which 
came to be applied to this drama, was probably derived from the 
Greek word frtigos meaning “goat.” 

Greek tragedy stands out in marked contrast to the tragedies of 
Shakespeare or modem playwrights. There was, first of all, little ac- 
tion presented on the stage; the main business of the actors was to 
recite the incidents of a plot which was already familiar to the audi- 
ence, for the story was drawn from popular legends. Secondly, Greek 
tragedy devoted little attention to the study of complicated individual 
personality. There was no development of personal character as 
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shaped by the vicissitudes ot‘a long career. Those involved in the plot 
were scarcely individuals at all, but types. On the stage they wore 
masks to disguise any characteristics which might serve to distinguish 
them too sharply from the rest of humanity. In addition, Greek trage- 
dies differed from the modern variety in having as their theme the 
conflict between the individual and the universe, not the clash between 
personalities, or the internal conflicts of one person. The tragic fate 
that befell the main characters in these plays was external to individ- 
uals. Jr was brought on by the fut that someone had committed a 
crime against society, or against the gods, thereby offending the moral 
scheme of the universe. Punishment must follow in order to balance 
the scale of justice. Finally, the purpose of Greek tragedies was not 
merely to depict suffering and to interpret human actions, but to pu- 
rify the emotions of the audience by rc'presenting the triumph of jus- 
tice. 

As already indicated, the first of the tragic dramatists was Aeschylus 
(.S2S-“456 b.c:.). rhough he is known to have written about eighty 
plays, only seven have survived in complete form, among them The 
Persians, Seven against Thehes, Pronietheiis Bound, and a trilogy known 
as The Oresteia. Guilt and punishment is the recurrent theme of nearly 
all of them. The second of the leading tragedians whose works have 
survived, Sophocles (4(X>-406), is often considered the greatest. His 
style was more polished and his philosophy more profound than that 
of his predecessor. He was the author of over a hundred plays. More 
than any other writer in Greek history, he personified the Hellenic 
ideal of “nothing too much.” His attitude was distinguished by love 
of harmony and peace, intelligent respect for democracy, and pro- 
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found sympathy for human weakness. The most famous t)f his plays 
now extant are Oedipus Rc\\ Aut{i;iom\ and lilvctra. 

I’he work of the last of the great tragedians, Huripides (480-406), 
reflects a far different spirit. He was a skeptic, an individualist, a hu- 
manist, who took delight in ridiculing the ancient myths and the 
liuripiiU‘> “sacred cows” of his time. An embittere'd pessimist who suffered 
from the barbs of his conservative critics, he loved to humble the 
proud in his plays and to exalt the l(.>wly. He was the first to give the 
ordinary man, even the beggar and the pe'asant, a place in the drama. 
Luripidc's is also iK)ted for his sympathy for the slave, for his condem- 
nation of war, and for his prote'sts against the exclusion of women 
from seK'ial and intelle'ctual life. Because e)f his humanism, his ten- 
dency to portray men as they actually were (e)r even a little worse), 
and his intre)eluction e)f the le>ve motif into drama, he is often ennsiel- 
ereel a modenhst. It must be remembered, lienveveT, that in other re- 
spe'cts his plays were perfectly consistent with the Hellenic model. 
I'hey did not exhibit the evolution of individual character or the con- 
flict of egos to any more notable extent than did the works of SoptK>- 
cles or Aeschylus. Nevertheless, he has been called the most tragic of 
the ( ireek dramatists because he dealt with situations having analogues 
in real life. Among the best-known tragedies of Huripides are Alccstis, 
Medea, and The Trojau H'ou/ef/. 

Hellenic comedy, in common with tragedy, appears to have grown 
out of the Dionysiac festivals, but it did not attain full development 
Hdlcuic comfily until late in the fifth century b.(.. Its outstanding representative was 
Aristophanes (44S?-3So?), a somewhat coarse and belligerent aristo- 
crat who lived in Athens. Most of his plays were WTitten to satirize the 
political and intellectual ideals of the radical democracy of his time. In 
77 ;c Kfiii^his he pilloried the incompetent and greedy politicians for 
their reckless adventures in imperialism. In The I'roi^s he lampooned 
Huripides for the innovations the latter had made in the drama. The 
Clouds he reserved for ridicule of the Sophists, ignorantly or mali- 
ciously classifying Socrates as one of them. While he was undoubtedly 
a clever poet with a mastery of subtle humor and imaginative skill, his 
ideas w ere founded largely upon prejudice. He is deserving of much 
credit, however, for his sharp criticisms of the policies of the war- 
haw'ks of Athens during the struggle with Sparta. Though written as a 
farce, his Lysistrata cleverly pointed a w%ay — however infeasible — to 
the termination of any war: in this play wives refuse to have sexual 
relations with their husbands until the latter agree to make peace with 
their foreign enemies. 

No account of Greek literature would be complete w^ithout some 
mention of the two great historians of the Golden Age. Herodotus, 
77 ;r (irtrk the “Hither of history” (c. 4X4-C. 420), was a native of Halicarnassus in 

Hirodotu- Asia Minor. He traveled extensively through the Persian empire, 

Hgypt, Greece, and Italy, collecting a multitude of interesting data 
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about various peoples. His famous aecouiit ot the great war between 
the CJreeks and the Persians included so much background that the 
work seems almost a history of the world. He regarded that war as an 
epic struggle between East and West, with Zeus giving victory to the 
Cireeks against a mighty host of barbarians. 

If Herodotus deserves to be called the father of history, much more 
does his younger contemporary, riiiuydides (c. 460-c. 400), deserve 
to be considered the founder of scientific history. Influenced by the rinuYtiuiis 
skepticism and practicality of the Sophists, Thucydides chose to work 
on the basis of carefully sifted evidence, rejecting opinion, legends, 
and hearsay. The subject of his Histor}> was the war between Sparta 
and Athens, which he described scientifically and di.spassionately, em- 
phasizing the complexity of causes w'hich led to the fateful clash. His 
aim was to present an accurate record which could be studied with 
profit by statesmen and generals of all time, and it must be said that he 
was in full measure successful. If there w'ere any defects in his histori- 
cal method, they consisted in overemphasizing political factors to the 
neglect of the social and economii and in failing to consider the im- 
portance of emotions in history. He also had a prejudice against the 
democratic factions in Athens after the death otTVricles. 


7. THr; MEANINC; C)E CiRIT-K ART 

Art as well as literature reflected the basic character of Hellenic civili- 
zation. riie Cheek was essentially a materialist who conceived of the 
world in physical terms. Plato and the folU)wers of the mystic re- 
ligions W'ere, of ct^urse, exceptions, but few' other Cheeks had much 
interest in a universe of spiritual realities. It w'ould be natural therefore 
to find that the material emblems of architecture and sculpture should 
exemplify best the ideals the Oec'k held before him. 

What did Cheek art express? Above all, it symbolized humanism — 
the glorification of man as the most important creature in the uni- 
verse. rhough much of the sculpture depicted gods, and also god- 
desses, this did not detract in the slightest from its humanistic quality. 
The Cheek deities existed for the benefit i)f man; in glorifying them he 
thus glorified himself. Both architecture and sculpture embt>died the 
ideals of balance, harmony, carder, and moderation. Anarchy and 
excess w'ere abhorrent to the mind ol the Cheek, but so w'as absolute 
reprt'ssion. Chmsequently, Cheek art exhibited qualities ol simplicity 
and dignified restraint — free from decorative extravagance, on the one 
hand, and from restrictive conventions on the other. Moreover, Cireek 
art was an expression of the national life. Its purpose was not merely 
aesthetic but political: to symbolize the pride of the people in their city 
and to enhance their consciousness of unity. The Parthenon at Athens, 
for example, was the temple of Athena, the protecting goddess who 
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Apollo of 7’enea; Apollo of Piomhuio: “I'liv Crituw Hoy." Tlicsc three statues, 
dating from about 560, 5(M), and 4S0 H.t . respectively, display tlie progressive 
“unfreezing** of Greek statuary art. The first stiff and symmetrical statue is 
imitative of Egyptian sculpture (sec statue of the Pharoah Myceriniis, p, 3H 
above). Roughly half a century later it is succeeded by a figure which begins to 
display motion, as if awakening from a sleep of ceniuries in a fairy tale. I he last 
figure introduces genuine naturalism in its delicate twists and depiction of the 
subject’s weight resting on one leg. 


presided over the corporate life of the state. In providing her w'ith a 
beautiful shrine which she might frequently visit, the Athenians were 
giving evidence of their love for their city and their hope tor its con- 
tinuing welfare. 

The art of the Greeks differed from that of nearly every people since 
their time in an interesting variety of ways. Like most of the tragedies 
t.Mrfc on ,otnpiirrd with of Acschylus and Sophocles, it was universal. It included few portraits 
that of htvt proplt's of personalities either in sculpture or in painting. (Most of the portrait 

busts commonly considered (ireek really belong to the Hellenistic 
Age.) The human beings depicted were generally types, not individ- 
uals. Again, Greek art diffcTcd from that of most later peoples in its 
etliical purpose. It was nen art for the sake of mere decoration or for 
the expression of the artist’s individual philosophy, but a medium for 
the ennoblement of humanity. This does not mean that it was didactic 
in the sense that its merit was determined by the moral lesson it 
taught, but rather that it was supposed to exemplify qualities of living 
essentially artistic in themselves. The Athenian, at least, drew no 
sharp distinction between the ethical and aesthetic spheres; the beauti- 
ful and the good were really identical. True morality, therefore, con- 


sistcd in rational living, in the avoidance ot grossness, disgusting ex- 
cesses, and other forms of conduct aesthetically offensive. Finally, 
Greek art may be contrasted witli most later forms in the fact that it 
was not “naturalistic.” Although the utmost attention was given to 
the depiction of beautiful bodies, this had little to do with fidelity to 
nature. The Greek was not interested in interpreting nature for its own 
sake, but in expressing human ideals. 

The history of Greek art divides itself naturally into three great 
periods. The first, which can be called the archaic period, covered the 
seventh and sixth ceimiries. During the greater part of this age sculp- 
ture was dominated by Egyptian influence, as can be seen in the fron- 
tality and rigidity of the statues, with their square shoulders and one 
foot slightly advanced. Toward the end, however, these conventions 
were thrown aside. The chief architectural styles also had their origin 
in this period, and several crude temples were built. The second 
period, which occupied the fifth century, witnessed the full perfection 
of both architecture and sculpture. The art of this time was completely 
idealistic. During the fourth century, the last period of Hellenic art, 
architecture lost some of its balance and simplicity and sculpture as- 
sumed new characteristics. It came to reflect more clearly the reactions 
of the individual artist, to incorporate more realism, and to lose some 
of its quality as an expression of civic pride. 

For all its artistic excellence, (ireek temple architecture was one ot 
the simplest of structural forms. Its essential elements were really only 
five in number: (i) the cella or nucleus of the building, which was a 
rectangular chamber to house the statue of the god; (2) the columns, 
which formed the porch and surrounded the cella; (3) the entabla- 
ture, which rested upon the columns and supported the roof; (4) 
the gabled roof itself; and (5) the pediment or triangular section under 
the gable of the roof. Two different architectural styles were devel- 
oped, representing modifications of certain of these elements. The 
more common was the Doric, which made use of a rather heavy, 
sharply fluted column surmounted by a plain capital. The other, the 
Ionic, had more slender and more graceful columns with flat flu tings, 
a triple base, and a scroll or volute capital. The so-called C^orinthian 
style, which was chiefly Hellenistic, differed from the Ionic primarily 
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The Piirthetwn. I hc largest and mnst fanious ot' Athenian temples, the Par- 
thenon is considered the classic example of 1 )oric architecture. Its columns were 
made more graceful by tapering them in a slight curve toward the top. Its frie/es 
and pediments were decorated with lifelike sc ulptures of prancing horses (see 
below'), fighting giants, and benign and confident deities. 



in being more ornate. 'I’he three styles differed also in their treatment 
of the entablature. In the Ionic style it was left almost plain. In the 
Doric and Corinthian styles it bore sculpaired reliefs. The Parth- 
enon, the best example of Greek arcliitccture, was essentially a Doric 
building, but it reflected some of the grace and subtlety of Ionic influ- 
ence. 

According to the prevailing opinion among his contemporaries, 
Greek sculpture attained its acme of development in the work of Phi- 
dias (c. soo-c. 432). His masterpieces were the statue of Athena in the 
Parthenon and the statue of Zeus in the Temple of Olympian Zeus. In 
addition, he designed and supervised the execution of the Parthenon 
Parthenon I'rie-e reliefs. The main qualitit's of his work are grandeur of conception, pa- 

triotism, proportion, dignity, and restraint. Nearly all of his figures 
are idealized representations of deities and mythological creatures in 
human form. The .second most rt'tiowned fifth-cc'ntury sculptor was 
Myron, noted for his statue of the discus thrower and for his glorifica- 
tion of other athletic types. Tlie names of three great sculptors in the 
fourth century have come down to us. The most gifted of them was 
Praxiteles, renowned for his portrayal of humanized deities with slen- 
der, graceful bodies and countenances of philosophic repose. The best 
known of his works is the statue of Hermes with the infant Dionysus. 
His older contemporary, Scopas, gained distinction as an emotional 
sculptor. One of his most successfiil cTcations was the statue of a 
religious ecstatic, a worshiper of Dionysus, in a condition of mystic 


trciizy. At the end ot the century Lysippus intn^dueed even stronj^er 
qualities of realism and individualism into sculpture. He was the first 
great master of the realistic portrait as a study of personal character. 
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S. ATHENIAN LIFE IN THE CU)LDEN AGE 

The population of Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries was divided 
into three distinct groups; the citizens, the metics, and the slaves. The 
c itizens, who numbered at the most about 1 6o,ofx), iiurluded only those Athniuw r/iwvc.s 
males born of citizen parents, except for the few who were oc- 
casionally enfranchised by special law. The metics, who probably did 
nc^t exceed a total of 3 .s,oofj, were resident aliens, chiefly non- 
Athenian Greeks. Save for the fact that they had no pc 4 itical privileges 
and generally were not permitted to own land, male metics had equal 
opportunities with citizens. 1 hey cc^uld c*ngage in any oexupatic^n they 
desired and participate in any social or intellectual ac tivities. Contrary 
to a popular tradition, the slaves in Athems were never a majority of 
the populaticm. Their maximum number does not seem to have ex- 
ceedeci i 10,000. Urban slave's, at least, were very well treated and 
were sc^metimes rewardc'd for faithful service by being set free. The 
male's could work for wages and own property, and some of them 


Lefl: 77/c’ Dinoholus or Disiu> I’hrotocrifMYroti. I he statue retic-c’ts the gloritica- 
rion ol'the huniaii body eharacteristic ot Athens in rhe(iolden Age. Now in the 
Vatican Museum. Right; Ilnnus with the IfiUwi Diotiysu.s, hy l^raxiteles, L'ourth 
C'.vtitury ha:. (.Anginal in the Ulympia Musc'uni, (ireece. 
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held responsible positions as minor public officials and as managers of 
banks. The treatment of slaves who worked in the mines, however, 
was often cruel. 

Life in Athens stands out in rather sharp contrast to that in most 
other civilizations. One of its leading features w as the amazing degree 
of social and economic ec]uality that prevailed among all the inhabi- 
tants. Although there were many w^ho were poor, there were few who 
were very ric:h. Nearly everyone, whether citizen, metic, or slave, ate 
the same kind c^f food, wc^rc the same kind of clothing, and partic i- 
pated in the same kind of amusement. I'his substantial equality was 
enforced in part by the system of liturgies, which wxre services to the 
state rendered by wealthy mc'n, chiefly in the form of contributic^ns to 
support the drama, equip the navy, or provide for the poor. 

A second outstanding characteristic of Athenian life was its poverty 
in comforts and luxuries. Part of this w'as a rc'sult of the low income of 
the mass of the people. Teachers, sculptors, masons, carpenters, and 
common laborers all received the same standard wage of one drachma 
per day. Part of it may have been a consequence also of the mild 
climate, which made possible a life of simplicity. But whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that, in comparison with modern standards, 
the Athenians endured an exceedingly impoverished existence. They 
knew nothing of such common commodities as watches, soap, news- 
papers, cotton cloth, sugar, tea, or coffee. Their beds had no springs, 
their houses had no drains, and their food consisted chiefly of barley 
cakes, onions, and fish, w^tshed dowm with diluted wine. From the 
standpoint of clothing they were no better off. A rectangular piece of 
cloth wrapped around the body and fastened with pins at the 
shoulders and w^ith a rope around the w'aist served as the main gar- 
ment. A larger piece was draped around the body as an extra garment 
for outdoor wear. No one wore either stockings or socks, and few had 
any footgear except sandals. 

But lack of comforts and luxuries was a matter of little consequc'nce 
to the Athenian citizen. He w^as totally unable to regard these as the 
most important things in life. His aim was to live as interestingly and 
contentedly as possible without spending all his days in grinding toil 
for the sake of a little more comfort for his family. Nor was he inter- 
ested in piling up riches as a source of power or prestige. What each 
citizen really wanted was a small farm or business that would provide 
him with a reasonable income and at the same time allow him an 
abundance of leisure for politics, for gossip in the marketplace, and 
for intellectual or artistic activities if he had the talent to enjoy them. 

It is frequently supposed that the Athenian was too lazy or too 
snobbish to work hard for luxury and security. But this was not quite 
the case. True, there were some occupations in which he would not 
engage because he considered them degrading or destructive of moral 
freedom. He would not break his back digging silver or copper out of 




Younj^ Men Baiting a Doij and Cat. 'Fhib Athenian relief from about SlO H.i . 
depicts an odd form ol' leisure-time amusement. 


a mine; such work was fit only for slaves. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence to show that the great majority of Athenian citizens 
did not look with disdain upon manual labor. Most of them worked 
on their farms or in their shops as independent craftsmen. 

In spite of expansion of trade and increase in population, the eco- 
nomic organization of Athenian society remained comparatively sim- 
ple. Agriculture and commerce were by far the most important en- The ha.sit vamomu 
terprises. Even in Periclc's’s day the majority of the citizens still lived artiritio 
in the country. Industry was not highly developed. Very few ex- 
amples of large-scale production are on record, and those chiefly in the 
manufacture of pottery and implements of war. The largest establish- 
ment that ever existed was apparently a shield factory owned by a 
metic and employing 120 slaves. No other was more than half as 
large. The enterprises which absorbed the most labor were the mines, 
but they were owned by the state and were leased in sections to petty 
contractors to be worked by slaves. The bulk of industry was carried 
on in small shops ow^ned by individual craftsmen who produced their 
wares directly to the order of the consumer. 

Religion undcTwx'nt some notable changes in the Golden Age of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The primitive polytheism and anthropt>- 
morphism of the Homeric myths were largely supplanted by a belief Chani^cs in rclii^ion 
in one Ciod as the creator and sustainer of the moral law. Such a doc- 
trine was taught by many of the philosophers, by the poet Pindar, and 
by the dramatists Aeschylus and Sophocles. Other significant conse- 
quences flowed from the mystery cults. I hese new forms of religion 
first became popular in the sixth century because of the craving for an 
cuiotional faith to make up for the disappointments of life. One was 
the Orphic cult, which revolved around the myth ot the death and res- 
urrection of Dionysus. Another, the Eleusinian cult, had as its central 
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theme the abduction of Persephone by Hades, god of the nether 
world, and her ultimate redemption by Demeter, the great Earth 
Mother. Both of these cults had as their original purpose the promo- 
tion of the life-giving powers of nature, but in time they came to be 
fraught with a much deeper significance, lliey expressed to their fol- 
lowers the ideas of vicarious atonement, salvation in an afterlife, and 
ecstatic union with the divine. Although entirely inconsistent w ith the 
spirit of the ancient religion, they made a pow'crful appeal to certain 
classes and were largely responsible for the spread of the belief in per- 
sonal immortality. The more thoughtful Greeks, how'cver, seem to 
have persisted in their adherence to the w^orldly, optimistic, and me- 
chanical faith of their ancestors and to have show n little concern abtnii 
a conviction of sin or a desire for salvation in a life to come. 

It remains to consider briefly the position of the family in Athens in 
the fifth and fourth centuries. 1 hough marriage was still an important 
Tin family in Athais in institution for the procTcatit)!! of children who w’ould become citizens 
tin- (joUni -Av.'i of the state, there is reason to believe that family life had declined. 

Men of the more prosperous classes, at least, now' spent the greater 
part of their time aw'ay from their families. Wives were relegated to an 
inferior position and required to remain secluded in their homes. 
Their place as social and intellectual companions for their husbands 
was taken by alien women, ihclicuicrac, many of whom wx-re highly 
cultured natives of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor. Marriage itself as- 
sumed the character of a political and economic arrangement devoid 
of romantic elements. Men married w ives so as to ensure that at least 
some of their children wxuild be legitimate and in order to obtain 
property in the form of a dowry. It was important also, of course, to 
have someone to care for the household. But husbands did not con- 
sider their wives as their equals and did not appear in public w ith them 
or encourage their participation in any form of social or intellectual ac- 
tivity. 

y. THE (JREEK ACTllEVEMENT AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR US 

No historian w ould deny that the achievement of the Greeks was one 
of the most remarkable in the history of the world. With no great ex- 
77/r maiimiudv of thr paiise of fertile soil or abundance of mineral resources, they succeeded 
Cmrli iuhii-vnnnir in developing a higher and more varied civilization than any of the 
most richly favored nations of the Near East. With only a limited cul- 
tural inheritance from the past to build upon as a foundation, they 
produced intellectual and artistic achievements which have served ever 
since as models of perfection for the culture of the West. It seems rea- 
sonable to cx>nclude also that the Greeks achieved a more normal and 
more rational mode of living than most other peoples who strutted 



and fretted their hour upon this planet. The infrequency of brutal 
crimes and the contentment with simple amusements and modest 
wealth all point to a comparatively happy and satisfied existence. 

It is necessary to be on our guard, however, against uncritical Judg- 
ments that are sometimes expressed in reference to the achievement of 
the Greeks. We must not assume tliat all of the natives of Hellas were 
as cultured, wise, and free as the ciii/vns of Athais and of the Ionian 
states across the Aegean. The Spartans, the Arcadians, the fhessa- 
lians, and probably the majority of the lioet>tians remained much less 
culturally advanced. Further, the Athenian civilization itself was not 
without its defects. It permitted some exploitation of the weak, espe- 
cially of the slaves w'ho toiled in the mines. It was based upon a princi- 
ple ol racial exclusiveness which reckoned every man a foreigner 
whose parents were not both Athenians, and consequently denied po- 
litical rights to the majority of the inhabitants. It was also character- 
ized by the overt repression of the female members of the society. Its 
statecraft was not sufficietuly enlightened to avoid the pitfalls of impe- 
rialism and even of aggressive war. Finally, the attitude of its citizens 
was not always tolerant and Just. Socrates was put to death for his 
opinions, and two other philosophers, Anaxagoras and Protagoras, 
were forced to leave the city. It must be conceded, however, that the 
record of the Athenians tor tolerance was better than that of most 
other nations, both ancient and modern. There was probably more 
freedom of expression in Athens during the war w'ith Sparta than 
there was in the United States during World War I. 

Nor is it true that the Hellenic iiiHuence has really been as great as is 
commonly supposed. No well-infc^rmed student could accept the sen- 
timental verdict of Shelley: “We are all (Jreeks; our laws, our litera- 
ture. our religion, our arts have their roots in C^reece.” Our laws do 
not really have their roots in Greece but chieHy in Hellenistic and 
Roman smirces. Much of our poetry is undoubtedly Greek in inspira- 
tion, but such is not the case with most of our prose literature. Our 
religion is no more than partly Cireek; except as it was influenced by 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Romans, it reflects primarily the spirit of the 
Near Eiast. Even our arts derive from other sources almost as much as 
from Cireece. Acmally, modern civilization has been the result of the 
convergence of nunien^us influences coming from many differtmt 
places and periods of time. 

In spite of all this, the Hellenic adventure w as of profound signifi- 
cance for the history of the w^orld. For the Cireeks were the founders of 
nearly all those ideals w'e commonly think of as peculiar to the West. 
The civilizations t)f the ancient Near East, w'ith the exception, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the Hebrew' and Egyptian, were dominated by absolu- 
tism, supernaturalisni, ecclesiasticism, the denial of both body and 
mind, and the subjection of the individual to the group. It is note- 
worthy that the Greek word for freedom-~<'/mr/OTW— cannot be 
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translated into any ancient Near-Lastern lanf^iiage, not even Hebrew. 
The typical political regime of the Near Last was that ol an absolute 
monarch supported by a powerful priesthood, (.'ulture in the Near- 
Eastern empires served mainly as an instrument to magnify the pow er 
of the state and to enhance the prestige of rulers and priests. 

By contrast, the civilization of Cireece, notably in its Athenian 
form, was founded upon ideals of freedom, optimism, secularism, ra- 
tionalism, the glorification of both body and mind, and a high regard 
for the dignity and w'orth of the individual man. Insofar as the individ- 
ual was subjected at all, his subjection w'as the rule of the majority. 
This, of course, W'as not always gtiod, especially in times of crisis, 
when the majority might be swayed by prejudice. Religitni was 
worldly and practical, serving the interests of human beings. Worship 
of the gods was a means for the ennoblement of man. As opposed to 
the eccicsiasticism of the Near East, the Cireeks had no organized 
priesthood at all. They kept their priests in the background and re- 
flised under any circumstances to allow' them to define dogma or to 
govern the realm of intellect. In addition, they excluded them from 
contrc^l over the sphere of morality. The culture of the Cireeks was the 
first to be based upon the primacy of intellect — upon the supremacy of 
the spirit of free inquiry. There was no subject they feared to investi- 
gate, or any question they regarded as excluded from the province of 
reason. To an extent never before realized, mind was supreme over 
faith, logic and science over superstitiem. 

The .supreme tragedy of the Greeks was, of course, their failure to 
solve the problem of political conflict. To a large degree, this conflict 
was the product of social and cultural dissimilarities. Because of dif- 
ferent geographic and economic conditiems the Cireek city-states de- 
veloped at an uneven pace. Some went forward rapidly to high levels 
of cultural superiority, wliile others lagged behind and made little or 


intellectual progress. The tc)tisec|iienc es were discord and suspi- 
cion, which gave rise eventually to hatred and fear. Though some of 
tht more advanced thinkers made efforts te) propagate the notion that 
the Hellene'S were one pe'ople who should rc'serve the*ir e'ontempt for 
non-Helle'nes, or barbarians, the t once'ption nc'vcT be'c ame part of a 
iiatieMial ethos. Athenians hate'd Spartans, and viev versa, just as ve'he'- 
inently as thc'y hatexi Lydians or Pe'rsians. Not e've'ii the dange'r of 
Asian eonejuest was sufficie'iit to elispel the elistrust and antagonism of 
Greeks for one another. The war that finally broke out between Ath- 
e'liians and Spartans se*ale*d the doom ot He‘lle*nic civilization just as e'f- 
fee'tivc'ly as could eve'r have resulted from foreign conejuest. 
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Chapter 7 


THE HELLENISTIC 
CIVILIZATION 


IkMury Jnd virtiu* .ind xhc hko arc- t<i Iv lioriorc-d, if tlu-y give pleasure.', but 
if they do not jijive pleasure, we must bid tliem farewell. 

— tpunnis. “On the End of Life” 

I ajj;ree that Alexander was t arried away so far as fo copy oriental luxury. I 
hold tliat no mighty dec*ds. not even eonejueTiiig the whole world, is of 
any good unle'ss the man has learned mastery of himself. 

— Arrian, Athihasis of Alcxamhr 


T he death of Alexander the Cireat in 323 H.c. constituted a wa- 
tershed in the development of world history. Hellenic civiliza- 
tion as it had existed in its prime now came to an end. Of 
course, the old institutions and ways of life did not suddenly disap- 
pear, but Alexander's career had cut so deeply into the old order that it 
was inconceivable that it could be restored intact. The fusion of cul- 
tures and intermingling of peoples resulting from Alexander’s con- 
quests accomplished the overthrow of many of the ideals the Greeks 
had developed in their (iolden Age of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Gradually a new^ pattern of civilization emerged, based upon a mixture 
of Greek and Eastern elements. To this new civilization, which lasted 
until about the beginning of the C'hristian era, the name Hellenistic is 
most commonly applied. 

Though the break between the Helltmic and Hellenistic eras was as 
sharp as that between any two other civilizations, it would be a mis- 
take to deny all continuity. The language of the new cultured classes 
was predominantly Greek, and even the hordes of people whose heri- 
tage was non-Greek considered it desirable to have some Hellenic cul- 
ture. Hellenic achievements in science provided a foundation for the 
great scientific revolution of the Hellenistic Age. Greek emphasis 
upon logic was likewise carried over into Hellenistic philosophy, 
though the objectives of the latter v/erc in many cases quite different. 


A new sta^e in world 
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130 In the spheres of the political, social, and economic the resemblances 

The Hcllcnistii Civili^arioti were few indeed. 'The classical ideal of democracy was now super- 

seded by despotism perhaps as rigorous as any that Hgypt or Persia 
had ever produced. The Greek city-state survived in some parts of 
Cireece itself, but elsewhere it was replaced by large-scale monarchy, 
and in the minds of some leaders by notions of a world state. The 
I iellenic devotion to simplicity and the golden mean gave way to ex- 
travagance in the arts and to a love of luxury. In the economic realm 
there was a growing stress on big business and vigorous competition 
fc^r profits. In view of these changes it seems valid to conclude that the 
Hellenistic Age was sufficiently distinct from the Golden Age of 
Cireece to justify its being considered the era of a new civilization. 

I. PCMjriCAl HISTC^RY AND INSTITUTIONS 

When Ale.xander died in 323 B.t;., he left no legitimate heir to succeed 
him. His nearest male relative was a feeble-minded half-brother. Tra- 
/7ir HtHitii>tic ^tiuo ditioii relates that when his friends requested him on his deathbed to 
designate a successor, he replied “To the strongest.” After his death 
his highest-ranking generals proceeded to divide die empire among 
them. Stmie ol the younger commanders contested this arrangement, 
and a series of wars followed which culminated in the decisive battle 
of Ipsus in 301 H.<.. The result of this battle was a new division among 
the victors. Selc-ucus took possession of Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria; Lysimachus assumed control over Asia Minor and Thrace; C-as- 


Alfxander in Battle. A scene from a sarcophagus of about 3(K) n.c. Alexander is 
shown on horseback at the left. 



Sander established himself in Macedonia; and Ptolemy added Phoeni- 
cia and Palestine to his original domain of Hgypt. Twenty years later 
these four states were reduced to three when Seleucus clefeated and 
killed Lysiinachus in battle and appropriated his territc^ry in Asia 
Minor. In the meantime most of the Cheek statics had revolted against 
the attempts of Macedon to extend its power over them. By banding 
together in defensive leagues several of them succeeded in maintaining 
their independence for nearly a century. Finally, between 146 and 30 
li.c. nearly all of the Hellenistic territory passed under Roman rule. 

The cicmiinant form of government in the Hellenistic Age was the 
despotism of rulers who represented tliemselves as at least semi- 
divine. Alexander himself was recogni2ed as a son of God in Hgypt 
and was worshiped as a god in Cheece. I lis most powerful successors, 
the Seleucid kings in western Asia and the Ptolemies in Hgypt, made 
systematic attempts to deify themselves. A Seleucid monarch, An- 
tiochus IV, adopted the title “Hpiphaiies” or “(iod Manifc'st/* The 
later members of the dynasty of the Ptolemies signed their decrees 
“Theos” (Gt)d) and revived the practice of sister marriage which had 
bc'en followed by the pharaohs as a means of preserving the divine- 
blood of the royal family from contamination. Only in the kingdom 
of Macedonia was despotism tempered by a modicum of respect for 
the liberties of the citizens. 

Two other political institutions developed as by-products of Hel- 
lenistic civilization: the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. We have al- 
ready seen that most of the Cireek states rebelled against Macedonian 
rule following the division of Alexander’s empire. The better to pre- 
serve their independence, several of these states formed alliances 
among themselves, which were gradually expanded to become con- 
federate leagues. The organization of these leagues was essentially the 
same in all cases. Each had a federal council composed of represen- 
tatives of the member cities wuth powder to enact law s on subjects of 
general concern. An assembly wliich all of the citizens in the federated 
states could attend decided questions of war and peace and elected of- 
ficials. Executive and military authority w^as vested in the hands of a 
general, elected for one year and eligible for reelection only in alter- 
nate years. Although these leagues are frequently described as federal 
states, they were scarcely more than confederacic's. The central au- 
thority, like the government of the American States under the Articles 
of Confederation, was dependent upon the local governments for con- 
tributions of revenue and troops. Furthermore, the powers delegated 
to the central government were limited primarily to matters of w'ar 
and peace, coinage, and weights and measures. The chief significance 
of these leagues is to be found in the fact that they constituted the 
nearest approach ever made in Greece to viJuntary national union 
before modern times. 
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2. SIGNIRCANl nc:ONC)JV AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMEN'IS 

The history of the Hellcnistii civilization was marked by economic 
developments second only in magnitude to the CAnnmercial and In- 
dustrial Revolutions of the modern era. Several important causes can 
be distinguished: (i) the opening up of a vast area of trade from the 
Indus River to the Nile as a result of the Alexandrian conquests; (2) the 
rise in prices as a consequence of the release of the enormous Persian 
hoard of gold and silver into the channels of circulation, resulting in an 
increase in investment and speculation; and (3) the promotion of trade 
and industry by governments as a means of augmenting the revenues 
of the state. The net result was the growth of a system of large-scale 
production, trade, and finance, with the state as the principal entrepre- 
neur. 

Agriculture was as profoundly affected by the new developments as 
any other branch of the economic life. The most striking phenomena 
were the concentration of holdings of land and the degradation of the 
agricultural population. One of the first things the successors of Alex- 
ander did was to confiscate the c'states of the chief landowners and add 
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them to the rt^yul doiiiciiii. The hinds thus ^lecjiuired were either i^runted 
to the favorites of the kinj; or leased to tenants under an arrangement 
ealciilated to ensure an abundant ineoine for the iTown. 7 'he tenants 
were generally forbidden to leave the lands they cultivated until after 
the harvest and were not allowed to dispose of their grain until after 
the ruler had had a chance to sell the share he received as rent at the 
highest price the market would bring. When some of the tenants were 
on strike or attempted to run aw'ay, they were all bound to the soil as 
hereditary serfs. Many of the small independent fanners also became 
serfs when they got into debt as a result of inability to compete with 
large-scale production. 

In an effort to make all of the restiurces of the state contribute to the 
profit of the government, the rulers of bgypt and the Seleucid Funpire 
promoted and regulated industry and trade. The Ptolemies established 
factories and shops in nearly every village and town to be owned and 
operated by the government for its owai financial benefit. In addition, 
they assumed control over all of the enterprises that were privately 
owned, fixing the prices the owners could charge and manipulating 
markets t(.) the advantage (^f the crown. A similar plan of regimenta- 
tion for industry, although not on quite so ambitious a scale, was en- 
forced by the Seleucid rulers of western Asia. IVade was left by both 
of these governments very largely in private hands, but it was heavily 
taxed and regulated in such a way as to make sure that an ample share 
of the profits went to the niler. F^very facility was provided by the 
government for the eiu'ouragement of new trading ventures. Harbors 
were improved, warships were sent out to police the seas, and roads 
and canals were built. Moreover, the Ptolemies employed famous ge- 
i)graphers to discover new routes to distant lands and tliereby gain 
access to valuable markets. As a result of such methods Hgypt devel- 
oped a flourishing commerce in the widest variety of products. Into 
the port of Alexandria came spices trom Arabia, copper from Cyprus, 
gold from F.tliiopia and India, tin trvHii Britain, elephants and ivory 
from Nubia, silver from the northern Aegean and Spain, fine carpets 
from Asia Minor, and even silk from China. Profits for the govern- 
ment and for some of the merchants were often as Fiigh as 20 or 30 per- 
cent. 

Further evidence of the significant economic development of the 
Hellenistic Age is to be found in the growth of finance. An interna- 
tional money economy, based upon gold and silver coins, now^ be- 
came general throughout the Near Fast. Banks, usually owned by the 
government, developed as the chief institutions of credit for business 
ventures of every description. Speculation, cornering of markets, in- 
tense competition, the growth of large business houses, and tFie devel- 
opment of insurance and advertising were other significant phenom- 
ena of this remarkable age. 

According to the available evidence, the Hellenistic Age, during the 
first two centuries at least, was a period of prosperity. Although 
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serious crises frequently followed the collapse c^f speculative booms, 
they appear tt> have been of short duratum. But the prt asperity that ex- 
isted seems to have been limited chiefly to the rulers, the upper classes, 
and the merchants. It certainly did not extend to the peasants or even 
to the workers in the towns. I'he daily wages of both skilled and 
unskilled workers in Athens in the third century had dropped to less 
than half of w-hat they had been in the Age of Pericles. The cost of liv- 
ing, on the other hand, had risen considtTably. ri> make matters 
worse, unemployment in the large cities was so serious a problem that 
the government had to provide free grain for many of the inhabitants. 
Slavery declined in the Hellenistic world, partly because of the influ- 
ence of the Stoic philosophy, but mainly for the reason that wages 
were now' so h)W' that it was cheaper to hire a free laborer than to 
purchase and maintain a slave. 

An interesting result of social and economic conditions in the Hel- 
lenistic Age was the grow^th of large cities. Despite the fiict that a ma- 
rin^^tvwrh .)/ nru ^ jority of the people still lived in the country, there w'as an increasing 
tendency for men to become dissatisfied with the dullness of rural liv- 
ing and to flock into the cities, where life, if not easier, was at least 
more exciting. But the chief reasons are to be found in the expansion 
of industry and commerce, in the enlargement of governmental func- 
tions, and in the desire of former independent farmers to escape the 
hardships of serfdom. Cities multiplied and grew in the Hellenistic 
empires almost as rapidly as in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
America. Antioch in Syria quadrupled its population during a single 
century. Seleucia on the Tigris grew from nothing to a metropolis of 
several hundred thousand in less than two centuries. The largest and 
most famous of all the Hellenistic cities was Alexandria in Egypt, with 
over 500,000 inhabitants and possibly as many as 1,000,000. No other 
city in ancient times before imperial Rome, surpassed it in size or in 
magnificence. Its streets were well paved and laid out in regular order. 
It had splendid public buildings and parks, a museum, and a library of 


700,000 scrolls. It was the most brilliant center of Hellenistic cultural 
achievement, especially in the field of scientific research. I'he masses 
of its people, however, had no share in the brilliant and luxurious life 
around them, althougli it was paid for in part out of the fruits of their 
labor. 


3. HELLENISTIC CULTURE: PHILOSOPHY, 

LITERATURE, AND ART 

Hellenistic philosophy exhibited two trends that ran almost parallel 
throughout the civilization. The major trend, exemplified by Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, showed a fiindaninital regard for reason as the key 
to the solution of human problems. This trend was a manifestation of 
Greek influence, though philosophy and science, as combined in Aris- 
totle, had now come to a parting of the ways. Tlie minor trend, ex- 
emplified by the Skeptics, Cynics, and various Asian ailts, tended to 
reject reason, to deny the possibility of attaining truth, and in some 
cases to turn tow'ard mysticism and a reliance upon faith. Despite the 
differences in their teachings, the philosophers of the Hellenistic Age 
were generally agreed upon one thing: the necessity of finding some 
way of .salvaticni from the hardships and evils of human existence. 

The first of the Hellenistic philosophers were the Cynics, w ho had 
their origin about 350 m.c. Their foremost leader was Diogenes, who 
won fame by his ceaseless quest for an “honest” man. Essentially this 
meant the adoption of the “natural” life and the repudiation of every- 
thing conventional and artificial. The Cynics adopted as their principal 
goal the cultivation of “self-sufficiaicy”: everyone should cultivate 
within himself the ability to .satisfy his own needs. Obviously the 
C'ynics bore some resemblance to other movements that have cropped 
up through the age.s — the hippie movement of the 1960s, for example. 
There w'ere notable differences, however. The C'ynics spurned music 
and art as manifestations of artificiality, and they were not represen- 
tative of a youth generation. But all such movements seem to reflect a 
sense of frustration and hopeless conflict in society. Accc^rding to one 
story, Alexander the Great c^nce a.sked Diogenes’s disciple Oates 
whether the city of Thebes, recently destroyed in war, should be 
rebuilt: “Why?” replied the Cynic, “another Ale.xander will surely 
tear it down again.” 

Epiaireanism and Stcncism both originated abc^ut 300 h.c. The 
founders were, respectively, Epicurus (c. 342-270) and Zeno (fl. after 
300), who were residents of Athens. Epicureanism and Stoicism had 
several features in common. Fk)th were individualistic, concerned not 
with the w'elfare of society but with the good of the individual. Both 
were materialistic, denying categorically the existence of any spiritual 
substances; even divine beings and the soul w'ere declared to be 
formed of matter. In Stoicism and Epicureanism alike there were defi- 
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156 _ nitc elements of universalism, since both implied that men arc the 

I'hf Hellctiistic C/r/7izrijfioM same the world over and recojrnized no distinctions between (ireeks 

and “barbarians.” 

But in many ways the tw'o systems were quite difl'erent. Zeno and 
his disciples taught that the cosmos is an ordered whole in which all 
The Stoics ' pursuit of contradictions are resolved for ultimate good. Evil is, therefore, rela- 

triinquility of mind through tivc; the particular misfortunes which befall human beings are but nec- 

fatalism cssary incidents to the final perfection of the universe. Everything that 

happens is rigidly determined in accordance w'ith rational purpose. No 
individual is master of his fate; human destiny is a link in an unbroken 
chain. People are free only in the sense that they can accept their fate or 
rebel against it. But whether they accept t)r rebel, they cannot over- 
come it. Their supreme duty is to submit to the order of the universe 
in the knowledge that that order is good; in other words, to resign 
themselves as graciously as possible to their fate, llirough such an act 
of resignation the highest happiness will be attained, which consists in 
tranquility of mind. The individual who is most truly happy is there- 
fore the one who by the assertion of his rational nature has ac- 
complished a perfect adjustment of his life to the cosmic purpose and 
has purged his soul of all bitterness and whining protest against evil 
turns of fortune. 

The Stoics developed an ethical and social theory that accorded well 
with their general philosophy. Believing that the highest good ctm- 
rhe ethUiil and soaal sists in serenity of mind, they naturally emphasized duty and self-dis- 

tedihinjus of the Stoics cipline as Cardinal virtues. Recognizing the prevalence of particular 

evil, they taught tolerance for and forgivaiess of one another. Unlike 
the Cynics, they did not recommend withdrawal from society but 
urged participation in public affairs as a duty for the citizen of rational 
mind. They condemned slavery and war, but it was far from their 
purpose to preach any crusade against these evils. They were disposed 
to think that the results that would flow from violent measures of 
social change would be worse tlian the diseases they were supposed to 
cure. Besides, what difference did it make if the body were in bondage 
so long as the mind was free? Despite its negative character, the Stoic 
philosophy was the noblest product of the Hellenistic Age. Its equali- 
tarianism, pacifism, and humanitarianism were important factors in 
mitigating the harshness not only of that time but of later centuries as 
well. 

The Epicureans derived their metaphysics chiefly from Democritus. 
Epicurus taught that the basic ingredients of all things are minute, in- 
hpicurus and divisible atoiTis, and that change and growth are the results of the 

nonmechanistic atomism combination and separation of these particles. Nevertheless, while ac- 
cepting the materialism of the atomists, Epicurus rejected their abso- 
lute mechanism. He denied that an automatic, mechanical motion of 
the atoms can be the cause of all things in the universe. Though he 
taught that the atoms move downward in perpendicular lines because 



ot their weight, he insisted upon endowing them with a spontaneous 
ability to swerve from the perpendicular and thereby to combine with 
one anc^ther. Ihe chief reascMi for this peculiar modif'u'ation of the 
atomic theory was to make possible a belief in human freedom. If the 
atoms were capable only c^f mechanical motion, then a human being, 
who is made up of atoms, would be reduced to the status of an au- 
tomaton, and fatalism would be the law of the universe. In this repu- 
diation of the mechanistic interpretation ot life, Hpiciirus was proba- 
bly closer to the Hellenic spirit than either Democ ritus or the Stoic s. 

The ethical philc^sophy of the Epiaireans was based upon the doc- 
trine that the highest good is pleasure. But they did not include all 
forms of indulgence in the category of genuine pleasure. The so-called 
pleasures of the flesh should be avoided, since every excess of carnality 
must be balanced by its portion of pain. On the other hand, a moder- 
ate satisfactiem of bodily appetites is permissible and may be regarded 
as a good in itself. Better than this is mental pleasure, sober con- 
templation of the reasons for the choice of some things and the avoid- 
ance of others, and mature reflection upon satisfactions previously en- 
joyed. The highest of all pleasures, however, consists in serenity of 
soul, in the ccMnplete absence of both mental and physical pain. I his 
end can be best achieved through the elimination of fear, especially 
fear of the supernatural, since that is the soverdgn source of mental 
pain. The individual must recognize from the study of philosophy that 
the scHil is material and therefore cannot survive the body, that the 
universe operates of itself, and that the gods do not intervene in 
human affairs. The gods live remote from the world and are too intent 
upon their own happiness to bother about what takes place on earth. 
Since they do not reward or punish mortals either in this life or in a life 
to come there is no reason why they should be teared. The Epicureans 
thus came by a different route to the same genera! conclusion as the 
Stoic.s — the supreme good is trancjuillity of mind. 

The ethics of the Epicureans as well as their political theory rested 
sc]iiarely upon a utilitarian basis. In contrast with the Stoics, they did 
not insist upon virtue as an end in itself but taught that the only reason 
why one should be good is to increase his own happiness. In like man- 
ner, they denied that there is any such thing as absolute justice: laws 
and institutions are just only insofar as they contribute to the w elfare 
of the individual. Certain niles have been found necessary in every 
complex society for the maintenance of security and order. These 
rules are obeyed solely because it is to each individual s advantage to 
do so. Epicurus held no high regard for either political or social life. 
He considered the state as a mere convenience and taught that the wise 
man should take no active part in politics. Unlike the Cynics, he did 
not propose that civilization should be abandoned; yet his conception 
of the happiest life was essentially passive and defeatist. Epicurus 
taught that the thinking person wdll recognize that evils in the world 
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158 cannot be eradicated by human effort; the individual will therefore 

The Hellenistic Civilisation withdraw to study philosophy and enjoy the fellowship of a few con- 

genial friends. 

A more radically defeatist philosophy was that propounded by the 
Skeptics. Skepticism reached the zenith of its popularity about 200 
The drft'iitist phih-sophy 15. c . under the influence of C'arneades. The chief source t)f its inspira- 

of rhf Skvpmcs tion was the Sophist teaching that all knowledge is derived from sense 

perception and therefore must be limited and relative. From this w'as 
deduced the conclusion that we c annot prove anything. Since the im- 
pressions of our smses deceive us, no truth can be certain. All we can 
say is that things appear to be such and such; we do not know what 
they really are. We have no definite knowledge of the supernatural, of 
the meaning of life, or even of right and wrong. It follows that the 
sensible course to pursue is suspension of judgment: this alone can lead 
to happiness. If we will abandon the fruitless quest for absolute truth 
and cease worrying about good and evil, we will attain that equanim- 
ity of mind which is the highest satisfiction that life affords. The 
Skeptics were even less concerned than the hpiciireans with political 
and social problems. Their ideal was the typically 1 lellenistic one of 
escape for the individual from a world neither understandable nor 
capable of reform. 

The nonrational trend in Hellenistic thought reached its farthest ex- 
treme in the philosophies of IMiilo Judaeus and the NeevPythagoreans 
The new in the last century b.( . and the first century a.d. The proponents of 

philo.sophies the two systems were in general agreement as to their basic teachings, 

especially in their predominantly religious viewpoint. They believed 
in a transcendent God so far remo\'ed from the world as to be utterly 
unknowable to mortal minds, fhey conceived the universe as being 
sharply divided between spirit and matter. They considered every- 
thing physical and material as evil; the soul is imprisc^ned in the bc^dy, 
from which an escape can be effected only through rigorous denial and 
mortification of the flesh. Their attitude was mystical and nonintellec- 
tual: truth comes neither from science nor from reason but from reve- 
lation. Philo, a Jew^ who lived in Alexandria, maintained that the 
books of the Old Testament w^ere of absolute divine authority and 
contained all tmth; the ultimate aim in life is to accomplish a mystic 
union with (iod, to lose one’s .self in the ciivine. Both Philc^ and the 
Neo-Pythagoreans influenced the development of Christian theo- 
logy — Philo, in partiailar, with his dualism of matter and spirit and 
his doctrine of the Logos, the w'ord, or highest intermediary between 
(iod and the universe. 

Hellenistic literature is significant mainly fc^r the light it throws 
upon the character of the civilization. Most of the writings showed 
The profusiim of Httlc originality or depth of thought. But they poured forth from the 

ephemeral literature hands of the Copyists ill a profusion that is almost incredible when we 

consider that the art of printing by movable type was unknown. We 
know the names of at least i, 100 authors. Much of what they wrote 



was trash, comparable to some of the cheap novels of our own day. 
Nevertheless, there were several works of more than mediocre quality 
and a few which met the highest standards ever set by the (Jreeks. 

Among the leading types of Hellenistic literature were the drama 
and the pastoral. Drama was almost exclusively comedy, represented 
mainly by the plays of Maiander. His plays were very different from 
the comedy of Aristophanes, fhey were distinguished by naturalism 
rather than by satire, by preoccupation with the seamy side of life 
rather than with political or intellectual issues. Their dominant theme 
was romantic love, with its pains and pleasures, its intrigues and se- 
ductions, and its ailmination in happy marriage. The greatest author 
of pastorals was Theocritus of Syracuse, who wrote in the first half of 
the third century B.c. His pastorals, as the name implies, celebrate the 
charm of life in the country and idealiire the simple pleasures of rustic 
folk. Theocritus later found greater imitators in the Roman poet 
Vergil and the Hlizabethan poet Hdmund Spenser. 

The field of prose literature was dominated by the historians, the bi- 
ogr.iphers, and the authors of utopias. By far the ablest of the writers 
of history was Polybius of Megalopolis, who lived during the second 
century B.c. From the standpoint of his scientific approach and his zeal 
for truth, he probably de-sers'es to be ranked second only to Thue7- 
dides among all the historians in ancient times; but he e.xcelled Thucy- 
dides in his grasp of the importance of social and economic forces. Al- 
though most of the biographies were of a light and gossipy character, 
their tremendous popularity be,irs eloquent testimony to the literary 
tastes of the time. Fven more significant was the popularity of the 
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Left: 77?(* H’in^vd I'ictory of Siuuothhuc. In rliis figiirt*, done' ari>umi 200 n.t .1 
Hellenistic sculptor preserved some ot’the calmness and devotion to grace and 
proportion characteristic of Hellenic art in the Ciolden Age. Kight; l.iiotoon. In 
sharp contrast to the serenity of the Winged Victory is this fainous sculpture 
group from the late second century n.c depicting the death of Laocoon. 
According to legend, Laocoon warned the Ifojans not to touch the woinlen 
horse sent by the ( ireeks and was punished by Poseidon, who sent two serpents 
to kill him and his sons. I’he intense emotionalism of this work later had a great 
influence on western European art tfoin Michelangelo onwards. 


utopias, or descriptive accounts of ideal states. Virtually all of them 
depicted a life of .social and economic equality, free from greed, op- 
pressitm, and strife, on an imaginary island or in some distant, unfa- 
miliar region. Generally in these paradises money was considered to 
be unknown, trade was prohibited, all property was held in common, 
and all were required to work with their hands in producing the neces- 
sities of life. Wc are probably justified in assuming that the profusion 
of this utopian literature wus a direct result t)f the evils and injustices of 
Hellenistic society and a consciousness of the need for reform. 

Hellenistic art did not preserve all of the characteristic qualities of 
the art of the Greeks. In place of the humanism, balance, and rc'straint 
Hrilmistu art which had distinguished the architecture and sculpture of the Golden 
Age, qualitic's of exaggerated realism, sensationalism, and volup- 
tuousnc'ss now became dominant. The simple and dignified Doric and 
Ionic temples gave way to luxurious palaces, costly mansions, and 
elaborate public buildings and monuments symbolic of power and 


wealth. A typical example was the great lighthouse of Ale.xaiKiria, 
which rose to a height of nearly four hundred fm. with three dimin- 
ishing stories and eight columns to support the light at the top. Sculp- 
ture likewise exhibited extravagant and sentimental tendencies. Many 
of the statues and figures in relief were huge and some of them almost 
grotesque. Violent emotionalism and exaggerated realism were fea- 
tures common to the majority. Hut by no means all of Hellenistic 
sculpture was overwrought and grotesque. Some i>f it was distin- 
guished by a calmness and poise and compassion for human suffering 
reminiscent of the best work of the great fourth-century artists. Stat- 
ues which exemplify these superior qualities include the Aphrodite of 
Melos (I CHii.v de Milo) and the IVim’cd I 'irror)' of Stimothraee. 
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4. Tilt FIRS'! (;rfat A(;h or science 


TIk* im>st brilliant age* in the history t)f sc icnec prior to the seventeenth 
eentiiry A.i). was the period ot the Hellenistic civilization. Indeed, 
many of the achievemetits of the modern age would scarcely have 
been possible without the discoveries of the scientists of Alexandria, 
Syracuse, Pergamum, and other great cities of the Hellenistic world. 
The reasons for the impressive development of science in the centuries 
after the downfall of Alexander’s empire are not difficult to discover. 
Alexander himself had given some financial encouragement to the 
progress cT research. More important was the stimulus provided for 
intellectual inquiry by the fusion of Chaldean and Egyptian science 
with the learning of the (Jreeks, Possibly a third factor was the new in- 
terest in luxury and comfort and the demand for practical knowledge 
which would enable the scientific thinker to .solve the problems of a 
disordered and unsatisfying existence. 

The sciences which received major attention in the Hellenistic Age 
were astronomy, mathematics, geography, medicine, and physics. 
C hemistry, aside from metallurgy, was practically unknown. Except 
lor the work of Theophrastus, w’ho was tlie first to recognize the sex- 
uality of plants, biology was also largely neglected. Neither chemistry 
nor biology bore any definite relationship to trade or to the forms ot 
industry then in existence, and apparently they w'ere not regarded as 
having much practical value. 

The most renowned of the earlier astronomers of this time was 
Aristarchus of Samos (310-230 B.c..), Nvho is sometimes called the 
“Hellenistic CA)pernicus.“ His chiet title to tame comes trom his de- 
duction that the earth and the other planets revolve around the sun. 
Unfortunately this deduction was not accepted by his successors. It 
conflicted with the teachings ol Aristotle and with the conviction ot 
the CJreeks that man, and therefore the earth, must be at the center of 
the universe. Besides, it was not in harmony with the beliets ot the 
jews and other Eastern peoples w^ho made up so large a percentage ot 
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the Hellenistic population. Another important Hellenistic astronomer 
was Hipparchus, who did his most valuable work in Alexandria in the 
latter half of die second century h.c. His chief contributions were the 
invention of the astrolabe and the approximately correct calcoilation of 
the diameter of the moon and its distance from the earth. His fame 
was eventually overshadowed, however, by the reputation of Ptol- 
emy of Alexandria (second century a.d.). Although Ptolemy made 
few original discoveries, he systematized the work of others. His prin- 
cipal writing, the Almanfcst, based upon the geocentric theory (the 
view that all heavenly bodies revolve around the earth), was handed 
down to medieval Europe as the classic summary of ancient a.s- 
tronomy. Ptolemy’s geography too had a considerable influence on 
medieval and Renaissance thought. 

Closely allied with astronomy were two other sciences, mathemat- 
ics and geography. The Hellenistic mathematician of greatest renown 
was, of course, Euclid (c. 323-t. 285 b.c.), the master of geometry. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth century his FJemeuts Geometry 
remained the accepted basis for the study of that branch of mathemat- 
ics. Much of the material in this work was not original but was a syn- 
thesis of the discoveries of others. The most original of the Hellenistic 
mathematicians was prt)bably Hipparchus, who laid the foundations 
of both plane and spherical trigonometry. Hellenistic geography owed 
most of its development to Eratosthenes (c. 27(>-c. \ij 6 b.c.), as- 
tronomer, poet, philologist, and librarian of Alexandria. By means of 
sundials placed some hundreds of miles apart, he calculated the dr- 
CLimference of the earth with an error of less than 200 miles. He pro- 
duced the most accurate map that had yet been devised, with the sur- 
face of the earth divided into degrees of latitude and longitude. He 
propounded the theory that all of the oceans are really one, and he was 
the first to suggest the possibility of reaching India by .sailing west. 
One of his successors divided the earth into the five climatic zones 
which are still recognized, and explained the ebb and flow of the tides 
as due to the influence of the moon. 

Perhaps none of the 1 lellenistic advances in science surpassed in im- 
portance the progre.ss in medicine. Especially significant was the work 
of Herophilus of C^halcedon, wdio conducted his researches in Alex- 
andria about the beginning of the second century. Without question 
he was the greatest anatomist of antiquity and probably the first to 
practice human dissection. Among his most important achievements 
were a detailed dc'seription of the brain, with an attempt to distinguish 
between the functions of its various parts; the discovery of the signifi- 
cance of the pulse and its use in diagnosing illnc.ss; and the discovery 
that the arteries contain blood alone, not a mixture of blood and air as 
Aristotle had taught, and that their function is to carry blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. The value of this last discovery in laying 
the basis for a knowledge of the circxilation of the blood can hardly bt 
overestimated. 



The ablest of the colleagues of 1 leropliilus was Erasistratus, who 
flourished in Alexandria about the middle of the third century. He is 
considered the foundtT of physiology as a separate science. Not only 
did he practice dissection , but he is believed to have gained a great deal 
of his knowledge of bodily functions from vivisection. He discoverc'd 
the valves of the heart, distinguished betwem motor and sensory 
nerves, and taught that the ultimate branches of the arteries and veins 
lire t onnt c ted. He w,is the first to reject ,ibst)lutely the humoral theory 
of disease and to condemn excessive blood-letting as a method of cure. 
Unfortunately this theory was revived by (ialen, the great en- 
cyclopedist of medicine who lived in the Roman Empire in the second 
kCiitLiry A. I). 

Prii)r to the third century h.(.. physits had been a branch of philoso- 
phy. Ii was made a separate experimental science by Archimedes of 
Syracuse (c. b.c.). Archimedes discovered the law of floating 

bodies, or specific gravity, and formulated with scientific exactness 
the principles ot the lever, the pulley, and the screw. Among his 
memorable inventions were the compound pulley, the tubular screw’ 
for pumping water, the screw propeller for ships, and the burning 
lens. Although he has been called the “technical Yankee of antiquity," 
there is evidence that he set no high value upon his ingenious mechani- 
cal contraptions and preferred to devote his time to pure scientific 
research. 

C'ertain other individuals in the Hellenistic Age were quite w'illing 
to give all their attention to applied science. Preeminent among them 
was I lero of Alexandria, who lived in the last century H.( . The record 
of inventiiins credited to him almost passes belief. The list includes a 
fire engine, a siphon, a jet aigine, a hydraulic organ, a slot machine, 
and .1 catapult operated by compressed air. How many of these inven- 
tions were really his ow'ii is impossible to say, but there appears to be 
no cjiiestion that such contrivances were actually in existence in his 
time or soon thereafter. Nevertheless, the total progress in applied 
science w'as comparatively slight, probably for the reason that human 
labor continued to be so abundant and cheap that it was not wH>rth- 
while to substitute the work of machines. 
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V RHLIGION IN THP HF.LLENISTIC ACiF 

If there w-as one aspect (»f the Hellenistic civilization w’hich served 
more than others to accent the contrast with Hellenic culture, it was 

the new’ trend in religion. The civic religion of the Greeks as it was in The uew tnvd m relij^ioti 
the age of the city-states had now almost entirely disappeared. For the 
majority of the intellectuals its place w’as taken by the philosophies of 
Stoicism, Fpicureanisni, and Skepticism. Some w^ho were less philo- 
sophically inclined turned to the worship of Fortune. 

Among the common people a tendency to embrace emotional rc- 
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ligions was even more clearly manifest. The Orphic and Eleusinian 
mystery cults attracted more votaries than ever before. The worship 
of the Egyptian mother-goddess, Isis, threatened for a time to become 
dominant throughout the Near East. The astral religion of the C^hal- 
deans likewise spread rapidly, with the result that its chief product, as- 
trology, was received w'ith fanatical enthusiasm throughout the Hel- 
lenistic world. But the most pow erful inriuence of all came from the 
offshoots of Zoroastrianism, especially from Mithraism and (nios- 
ticism. While all of the cults of Oriental origin resembled each other in 
their promises of salvation in a life to come, Mithraism and Cinos- 
ticism had a more ethically significant mythology, a deeper contempt 
for this world, and a more clearly defined doctrine of redemption 
through a personal savior, lliese were the ideas which satisfied the 
emotional cravings of the common people, convinced as they were of 
the w'orthlessness of this life and ready to be lured by extravagant 
promises of better things in a world to come. If we can Judge by con- 
ditions in our own time, some of the doctrines of these cults must 
have exerted their influence upon members of the upper classes also. 
Even the most casual observer of modern society know^s that pes- 
simism, mysticism, and otherw'orldliness are not confined to the 
downtrodden. In some cases the keenest disgust with this life and the 
deepest mystical yearnings are to be found among those whose 
pockets bulge the most. 

A factor by no means unimportant in the religious developments of 
the Hellenistic Age was the dispersion of the Jew’s. As a result of Alex- 
ander’s conquest of Palestine in 332 u.c. and the Roman conquest 
about three centuries later, thousands ofjews migrated to various sec- 
tions of the Mediterranean world. It has been estimated that i ,000,000 
of them lived in Egypt in the first century a.d. and 200,000 in Asia 
Minor. They mingled freely w ith other peoples, adopting the Greek 
language and no small amount of the Hellenic ailture w hich still sur- 
vived from earlier days. At the same time they played a major part in 
the diffusion of Eastern beliefs. Some of the Hellenistic Jew’s eventu- 
ally became converts to Christianity and were largely instrumental in 
the spread of that religion outside of Palestine. A notable example, of 
course, was Saul of Tarsus, known in ('hristian history as St. Paul. 


6. A FORETASl’E OF MODERNITY? 

With the possible exception of the Roman, no great culture of ancient 
times appears to suggest the spirit of the modern age quite so emphat- 
Hellenistii tivilisation ically as docs the Hellenistic civilization. Here, as in the w orld of the 
i ompared with that of the twaitieth ceiitury, were to be found a considerable variety of forms of 
modem a^e government, the growth of militarism, and a trend in the direction of 

authoritarian rule. Many of the characteristic economic and social de- 
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vclopmcnts of tlic Hellenistic Age are ee|Lially suggestive ot contem- 
porary experience: the growth of big business, the expansion ot trade, 
the zeal for exploration and discovery, the interest in technology, the 
devotion to comfort and the craze for material prt>sperity, the growth 
of cities with congested slums, and the widening gulf between rich 
and poor. In the realms of intellect and art the Hellenistic civilization 
also bore a distinctly modern flavor. This was exemplified by the em- 
phasis upon science, the narrow specialization ot* learning, the pen- 
chant for realism and naturalism, the vast prcxiuction of mediocre lit- 
erature, and the popularity of mysticism side by side with extreme 
skepticism and dogmatic unbelief. 

Because of these resemblances there has been a tendency among cer- 
tain writers to regard our owm civilization as decadent. But this is 
based partly upon the false assumption that the Hellenistic culture was Ha<ii diflnrmt > 
merely a degenerate phase of Cireek civilization. Instead, it was a new^ 
social and cultural organism born of a fusuni of Greek and Near- 
Eastern elements. Moreover, the differences between the Hellenistic 
civilization and that of the contemporary world are perhaps just as im- 
portant as the resemblances. The Hellenistic political outlook was es- 



scntially cosmopolitan; nothing comparable to the national patriotism 
of modern times really prevailed. Despite the remarkable expansion of 
trade in the Hellenistic Age, no industrial revolution ever took place, 
for reasons which have already been noted. Finally, Hellenistic science 
was more limited than that of the pre.senr day. Modern pure science is 
to a very large extent a species of philosophy — an adventure of the 
mind in the realm of the unknow'u. Nt)twitlistanding frequent asser- 
tions to the contrary, much of it is gloriously impractical and will 
probably remain so. 
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Chapter 8 


ROMAN CIVILIZATION 

My city ami country, so far as I am Antoninus, is Rome, but so far as I am 
a man, it is the world. 

— Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Meditations 

for the catejj;ories into which you divide the world are not Hellenes and 
Barbarians. . . . Tlie division which you substituted is one into Romans 
and non-RiMiians. fo .such a degrei* have ymi expanded the name of your 
city. 

— Aelius Aristides, Oration to Rome 


W ell before the glory that was (Ircecc had begun to fade, 
another civilization, ultimately much influenced by Greek 
culture, had started its growth in the West on the banks of 
the Tiber. Around the time of Alexander’s conejuests the new civiliza- 
tion of Rome was already a dominant force on the Italian peninsula. 
For five centuries thereafter Rome’s power increased. By the end of 
the first century B.c:. it had imposed its rule over the entire Hellenistic 
world as well as over most of modern-day western Europe. By con- 
quering the old Hellenistic states and destroying the North African 
civilization of C’arthage, Rome was able to make the Mediterranean a 
“Roman lake.” In so doing it brought Greek institutions and ideas to 
the western half of the Mediterranean world. And by pushing north- 
wards to the Rhine and Danube rivers it brought Mediterranean urban 
culture to lands still sunk in the Iron Age. Rome, then, was the builder 
of a great historical bridge between East and West. 

Of course Rome would not have beem able to play this role had it 
not followed its own peculiar course of development. This was 
markcxl by the tension between two different cultural oudooks. On 
the one hand Romans throughout most of their history tc*nded to be 
conservative: they revered their old agricultural traditions, household 
gods, and ruggedly warlike ways. But they also wanted to be 
builders and could not resist the attractions of Greek culture and lux- 
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ury. For a few eentiiries their greatness was based on a synthesis of 
these different traits: respect for tradition, order, and military prow- 
ess, together with Cireek urbanization and cultivation of the mind. 
The synthesis could not last forever, but as long as it did the glory that 
was (Ireece was replaced by the grandeur that was Rome. 


1. FARLY ITALY AND THt lUTMAN MONARCHY 
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The geographical character of the Italian peninsula contributed signifi- 
cantly to the course of Roman history. F.xcept for some excellent mar- 
ble and small quantities of tin, copper, iron, and gold, Italy has no 
mineral rescuirces. The extensive ccxistline is broken by few good har- 
bors. On the other hand, the amount of fertile land is much larger than 
that ofCIreece. As a result, the Romans were destined to remain a pre- 
dominantly agrarian people thrtnigh the greater part of their history. 
They seldom enjoyed the intellectual stimulus which comes from ex- 
tensive trading with other areas. In addition, the Italian peninsula was 
more open to invasion than was Cireece. The Alps posed lu^ effective 
barrier to the influx of peoples from central Lurope, and the low-lying 
coast in many places invited conquest by sea. Domination of the 
country by force was therefore more common than peaceful inter- 
mingling of immigrants with t^riginal settlers. The Romans became ab- 
sorbed in military pursuits almost from the moment of their settle- 
ment on Italian .soil, for they were forced to defend tlieir own 
conquests against other invaders. 

Archeological evidence indicates that Italy was inhabited at least as 
far back as the later Paleolithic Age. At this time the territory was oc- 
aipied by a people closely related to the Oo-Magnons of southern 
France. In the Neolithic period people of Mediterranean .stt)ck entered 
the land, some coming in from northern Africa and others from Spain 
and Ciaul. The beginning of the Bronze Age witnessed several new in- 
cursions. From north of the Alps came the first of the immigrants of 
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the Indo-Furopcan language group. They were herdsmen and 
tanners, who brought the horse and the wdiecled cart into Italy. Their 
culture was based upon the use of bronze, although after about yoo 
B.(.. they appear to have acquired a knowledge of iron. These Indo- 
Europeans seem to have been the ancc*stors of most of the so-called 
Italic peoples, inc luding the Romans, and they were probably related 
to the Hellenic invatiers of (ireece. 

Probably during the eighth century i».c;. tw^o other nations of im- 
migrants occupied different portions of the Italian peninsula: the 
Etruscans and the (ireeks. Where the Etruscans came from is a ques- 
tion which has never been satisfactorily answered, although it is cer- 
tain that they were not I ndo- Europeans. Most authorities believe that 
they were natives of Asia Minor. Whatever their origins, we know 
that by the sixth evntury b.c. they had established a great federation of 
cities that stretched over most of northern and central Italy. Although 
their writing has never bc*en completely cieciphered, enough materials 
survive to indicate the nature of their culture. They had an alphabet 
based upon the CJreek, a high degree of skill in metal wc^rk, great artis- 
tic talaits, a Nourishing trade with the East, and a religion based upon 
the worship of gods in human form. They bequeathed to the Romans 
a knowledge of the arch and the vault, the cruel amusement of gladia- 
torial combats, and the practice of foretelling the future by supernatu- 
ral means such as studying the entrails of animals or the flight of birds. 
One c>f their most distinctive traits was the comparatively great re- 
spect they sinewed for womc*n. Etruscan wives, unlike those in other 
contemporary societies, ate with their husbands, and some Etruscan 
families listed descent through the maternal line. 

The Greeks settled mainly along the southern and southwestern 
shores of Italy and the island of Sicily, as well as along the scxithern 
coast of CJaul. Their most important settlements were Taranto, Na- 
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pics, and Syracuse, each of which was an independent city-state. 
Greek civilization in Italy and Sicily was as advanced as it was in 
Greece itself. Such famous Cirecks as l^ythagoras, Archimedes, and 
even Plato for a time, acmally lived in the Italian West. From the 
Greeks the Romans derived their alphabet, a number of their religious 
concepts, and much of their art and mythology. 

The foundtTS of Rome itself were Italic peoples who lived in the 
area south of the Tiber River. Though the exact year of the founding 
of the city is unknown, recent archeological research places the event 
quite near the traditional date of 7>3 b.c. By reason ot its strategic 
location, Rome came to exercise an effective suzerainty over several of 
the most important neighboring cities. One conquest followed an- 
other until, by the sixth century b. c. , Rome came to dominate most of 
the surrounding area. But just then Etruscans took over power in 
Rome. 

The political evolution of Rome in this early period resembled in 
some ways the governmental development of the Cireek communities, 
although it was fir from being exactly the same. The Romans appear 
from the first to have had a much stronger interest in authority and 
stability than in liberty or democracy. Their state was essentially an 
application of the idea of the patriarchal family to the w hole commu- 
nity, with the king exercising a Jurisdiction over his subjects compara- 
ble to that of the head of the family over the members of his house- 
hold. But just as the authority of the father was limited by custom and 
by the requirement diat he respect the wishes of his adult sons, the au- 
thority of the king was limited by the ancient constitution, which he 
was powerlc'ss to change without the consent of the chief men of the 
realm. His prerogatives were not primarily legislative but executive, 
priestly, military, and judicial. He judged all civil and criminal cases, 
but he had no authority to pardon without the consent of the as- 
sembly. Although his accession to office had to be confirmed by the 
people, he could not be deposed, and there was no one who could 
really challenge the exercise of his powers. 

In addition to the kingship, the Roman government of this time in- 
cluded an assembly and a Senate. The former was composed of all the 
male citizens of military age. As one of the chief .sources of sovereign 
power, according to the theory, this body could veto any proposal for 
a change in the law which the king might make. Besides, it deter- 
mined whether pardons should be granted and whether aggressive 
war should be declared. But it was essentially a ratifying body with no 
right to initiate legislation or recommend changes of policy. The Sen- 
ate, or council of elders, comprised in its membership the heads of the 
various clans which formed the community. Even more than the 
common citizens, the rulcTs of the clans embodied the sovereign 
power of the state. The king was only one of their number to whom 
they had delegated the active exercise of their authority. When the 
royal office became vacant, the powers of the king immediately re- 



verted to the Senate until the succession of a new monarch had been 
confirmed by the people. In ordinary times the chief function of the 
Senate was to examine proposals of the king which had been ratified 
by the assembly and to veto them if they violated rights established by 
ancient custom. It was thus almost impossible for fundamental 
changes to be made in the law evai when the majority cif the citizens 
were ready to sanction them. This extremely conservative attitude of 
the ruling classes persisted until the end of Roman history. 

Tow'ard the end of the sixth century (the date traditionally given is 
509 B.c.) the monarchy was overthrown and replaced by a republic. 

Legend, has it that tliis revolution was provoked by the crimes of the 
Tarquins, an Etruscan family that had taken over the kingship in 
Rome around the middle of the century. After suffering numerous in- 
dignities, the last and worst of which was the rape and subsequent 
suicide of a virtuous Roman matron, Lucretia, by a lustful Tarquin 
prince, the native Romans could stand no more and rose up to expel 
their alien oppressors. In fact the story of the rape of Lucretia is fic- 
tional but the change in government w'as probably in part a native up- 
rising against foreigners, as well as a successful movement of the Ro- 
man senatorial aristocracy to gain full power for itself. The result w as 
the beginning of Etruscan decline in Italy, as well as a lasting convic- 
tion among Romans that kingship was evil. 

2. THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

I’he history of the Roman Republic for more than two centuries after 
its establishment w'as (^ne of almost constant w-arfare. Many of the 
most familiar Roman legends, such as that of the brave Horatio, who Lmly Roman expansion 
wath only two friends held off an entire army in front of a bridge, date 
from this period. At first the Romans were on the defensive. The 
overthrow of the Tarquins resulted in acts of reprisal by their allies in 
neighboring regions, and other peoples on the borders took advantage 
of the confusion accompanying the change of regime to slice off por- 
tions of Roman territory. After Rome managed to ward off these at- 
tacks it began to expand in order to gain more land and satisfy a rap- 
idly growing population. As time went on Rome .steadily conquered 
all the Etruscan territories and then took over all the Greek cities in the 

southernmost portion of the Italian mainland. Not only did the latter Sci colur tn;ip lollowinj?, 
add to the Roman domain, they also brought the Romans into fruitful 
contact with Greek culture. The Romans wwe then frequently con- 
fronted with revolts of peoples previously conquered. The suppres- 
sion of these revolts awakemed the suspicions of surrounding states 
and sharpened the appetite of the victors for further triumphs. New' 
wars followed each other in what seemed an unending succession, 
until by 265 b.c. Rome had conquered the entire Italian paiinsula. 

This long series of military conflicts had profound social, economic. 
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and cailtural effects upon the subsec|uent history of Rome. It affected 
adversely the interests of the poorer citizens and furthered the concen- 
tration of land in the possession of wealthy proprietors. Long service 
in the army ft)rced the ordinary farmers to neglect the cultivation of 
the soil, with the result that they fell into debt and frequently lost their 
farms. Many took refuge in the city, until they were settled later as 
tenants on great estates in the conquered territt)ries. llie wars had the 
effect also of confirming the agrarian character of the Roman nation. 
The repeated acquisition of new lands made it possible to absorb the 
entire population into agricultural pursuits. As a consequence Romans 
.saw no need for the development of industry and commerce. Lastly, 
the continual warfare of this formative period served to develop 
among the Romans a strong military ideal: ak)ng with Horatio, an- 
other of Rome's great early legendary heroes was Cincinnatus, who 
supposedly left his farm at a moment's notice tor the battlefield. 

During this same period of the early RLpublic, Rome undcrwx'nt 
some significant political clianges. These were not products so much 
of the revolution of the sixth century as t)f the developments of later 
years. The revolution which overthrew the monarchy was about as 
conservative as it is possible for a revolution to be. Its chief effect was 
to substitute two elected officials called consuls for the king and to 
exalt the position of the Senate by granting it control over the public 
funds and a veto on all actions of the assembly. The coilsuIs them- 
selves were u.sually .senators and acted as the agents of their class. They 
did not rule jointly, but each wms supposed to possess the full execu- 
tive and judicial authority wliich had previously been wielded by the 
king. If a conflict arose between them, tlie Senate might be called upon 
to decide; or, in time of grave emergency, a dictator might be ap- 
pointed for a term not greater than six months. In other respects the 
government remained the same as in the days of the monarchy. 


Not long after the establishment of the Republic a struggle for 
power began among factions of the common citizens. Before the end 
of the monarchy the Roman population had come to be divided into 
two great classes — ^the patricians and the plebeians. The former were 
the aristocracy, wealthy landowners who monopolized the seats in 
the Senate and the ofFices ot magistracy. Among the plebeians were 
some wealthy families who were barred from the patriciate because 
they were of recent foreign origin, but most plebeians were common 
people' — small farmers, craftsmen, and tradesmen. Many were clients 
or dependents of the patricians, obliged to fight for them, to render 
them political support, and to ailtivate their estates in return for prev 
tection. I’he grievances of the plebeians were numerous. Compelled 
to pay heavy taxes and forced to serve in the army in time i>f war, they 
were nevertheless excluded from all part in the government except 
membership in the assembly. Moreover, they felt themselves the vic- 
tims of discriminatory decisions in judicial trials. They did not even 
know wdiat legal rights they were supposed to enjoy, for the laws 
w'ere unwritten, and no one but the consuls had the power to interpret 
them. In suits for debt the creditor was frequently allowx'd to sell the 
debtor into slavery. 

In order to obtain a redress of these grievances the plebeians rebelled 
soon after the beginning of the fifth century r.c:. They gained their 
first victory about 494 B.t;. , when they forced the patricians to agree to 
the election of a number of officers known as tribunes w ith powrr to 
protect the citizens by means of a veto over unlawful acts of the mag- 
istrates. This victory w^as followed by a succc‘ssful demand for codifi- 
catiim of the laws about 450 b.c. The result was the publication of the 
famous Law^ of the Twelve Tables, so called because it w^as written on 
tablets of wood. Although the Twelve Tables came to be revered by 
the Romans of later times as a kind of charter of the people’s liberties, 
they were really nothing of the sort. For the most part they merely 
perpetuated ancient custom without even abolishing enslavement for 
debt. They did, however, enable the people to know where tliey stood 
in relation to the law, and they permitted an appeal to the assembly 
against a magistrate’s sentence of capital punishment. About a genera- 
tion later the plebeians won eligibility to positions as lesser magis- 
trates, and about 367 n.c. the first plebeian consul w'as elected. Since 
ancient custom provided that, upon completing their term of office, 
consuls should automatically enter the Senate, the patrician monopoly 
of seats in that body was brokc'n. The final plebeian victory came in 
2S7 B.c:. with the passage of a law which provided that measures 
enacted by the assembly should become binding upon the state 
whether the Senate approved them or not. 

The significance of these changes must not be misinterpreted. They 
did not constitute a revolution to gain rnc^re liberty for the individual 
but merely to curb the powxT of the magistrates and tc^ win for the 
plebeians a larger share in government. The state as a whole remained 
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as despotic as ever, for its authority over the citizens was not even 
challenged. Indeed, the Romans of the early Republic “never really 
abandoned the principle that the people were not to govern but to be 
governed.”* Because of this attitude the grant of full legislative pow- 
ers to the assembly seems to have meant little more than a formality; 
the Senate continued to rule as before. Nor did the admission of ple- 
beians to membership in the Senate have any effect in liberalizing that 
body. So high was its prestige and so deep was the veneration of the 
Roman for authority, that the new members were soon swallowed up 
in the conservatism of the old. Moreover, the fact that the magistrates 
received no salaries prevented most of the poorer citizens fnnn seek- 
ing public office. 

Intellecaially and culturally the Romans developed very slowly. 
Life in Rc^me was .still harsh and crude. Though writing had been 
adopted as early as the sixth century, little use was made of it except 
for the copying of laws, treaties, and funerary inscriptions. Inasmuch 
as education was limited to instruction imparted by the father in 
manly sports, practical arts, and soldierly virtues, the great majority 
of the people w'ere still illiterate. War and agriculture continued as the 
chief ocaipations for the bulk of the citizens. A few' craftsmen were to 
be found in the cities, and a minor development of trade had occurred. 
But the comparative insignificance of Roman commerce at this time is 
pretty clearly revealed by the tact that the country had no standard 
system of coinage until 260 r.c:. 

During the period of the early Republic Roman religion assumed 
the character it was destined to retain through the greater part of 
Roman history. In several ways this religion resembled that t'f the 
Greeks, f>artly for the reason that the Ltruscan religion was deeply in- 
debted to the (Jreek, and the Romans, in turn, were influenced by the 
Etruscans. Both the Cireek and Roman religions emphasized the per- 
formances of rites in order to gain benefits from the gods c^r keep them 
from anger. The deities in both religions performed similar functions: 
Jupiter corresponded roughly to Zeus as gt>d of the sky, Minerva to 
Athena as goddess of wisdom and patroness of crafts, Venus to 
Aphrodite as goddess of love, Neptune to Poseidon as god of the sea, 
and .so on. The Roman religion, like the Gireek, had no dogmas or 
sacraments or belief in rewards and punishments in an afterlife. 

But there w^re significant ciifferences also. The Roman religion was 
distinctly more political and less hutnanist in purpose. It served not to 
glorify humanity or establish a cc^mfortable relationship between 
human beings and their w orld but to protect the state frenn its enemies 
and to augment its power and prosperity. The gods were less human; 
indeed, it was only as a result of (ireek and Etruscan influences that 
tliey were made personal deities at all, having previously been wor- 
shiped as animistic spirits. The Romans never conceived of their dei- 
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tics as quarreling among themselves or mingling with human beings 
after the fashion of the Homeric ciivinities. Finally, the Roman re- 
ligion contained a much stronger element of priestliness than the 
Greek. The priests, or pontiffs as they were called, formed an organ- 
ized class, a branch of the government itself. They not only supervised 
the offering of sacrifices, they were also guardians of an elaborate 
body of sacred traditions and laws which they alone could interpret. It 
must be understood, however, that these pontiffs were not priests in 
the sense of intermediaries between the individual Roman and the 
gods; they heard no confessions, forgave no sins, and administered nc^ 
sacraments. 

The morality of the Romans in this as in later periods had almost no 
connection with religion. The Romans did not ask their gods to make 
them good, but to bestow upon the community and upon their fam- Mouiliry in thr catly 

ilies material blessings. Morality was a matter of patriotism and of re- RrpnhHc 

spect for authority and tradition. The chief virtue's were bravery, 
honor, self-discipline, reverence for the gods and for one’s ancestors, 
and duty to country and family. Loyalty to Rome took precedence 
over everything else. For the good of the state the citizen had to be 
ready to sacrifice not only his own life but, if nt'c'essary, the lives of his 
family and friends. The courage of certain consuls w^ho dutifully put 
their sons to death for breaches of military discipline was a subject of 
profound admiration. Few peoples in European history with the ex- 
ception of the Spartans and niodt'm totalitarians have ever taken the 
problems of national interest so seriously or subordinatc-d the individ- 
ual so completely to the welfare of the state. 
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By 265 B.c., as vve have already learned, Rome had conquered and an- 
nexed the whole mainland of Italy south of the Fo. Proud and con- 
fident of its strength, it was almost certain to strike out into new fields 
of empire. The prosperous island o\ Sicily was not yet within its 
grasp, nor could it regard with indifference the situation in other parts 
of the Mediterranean w'orld. Rome was now prone to interpret almost 
any change in the status quo as a threat to its own power and security. 
It was for such reasons that Rome after 264 b.c. became involved in a 
series of wars with other great nations which decidedly altered the 
course of Roman history. 

The first and most important of these wars was the struggle with 
C'arthage, a great maritime empire that stretched along the northern 
coast of Africa from modern-day I'unisia to the Strait of Cnbraltar. 
Clarthage had originally been founded about Soo b.( . as a Phoenician 
colony. In the sixth century it severed its ties with the homeland and 
gradually developed into a rich and pow erful state. The prosperity of 
its upper classes w'as founded upon commerce and upon exploitation 
of the silver and tin rt'sourct's of Spain and the tropical products of 
north central Africa. Carthaginian government was oligarchic. The 
real rulers were thirty merchant princes w'ho constituted an inner 
council of the Senate. These men controlled elections and dominated 
every other branch of the government. The remaining 270 members 
of the Senate appear to have been sumnunie^d to meet only on special 
occasions. In spite of these political deficiencies and a cruel religion 
that demanded blood sacrifice‘s, ('arthage had a civilization superior in 
luxury and scientific attainment to that of Rome w'hen the struggle be- 
tween the tw^o states began. 

The initial clash with C.'arthage started in 264 b.c.^ 'The primary 
cause was Roman jealousy over Carthaginian expansion in Sicily. 
C.arthage already contrtJled the western portion of the island and was 
threatening the (Ireek cities of Syracuse and Messina on the eastern 
coast. If these cities should be captured, all chaines of Roman occupa- 
tion of Sicily would be lost. Faced with this danger, Rome declared 
war upon ("arthage with the hope of forcing it back into its African 
domain. Twenty-three years offighting finally brought victory to the 
Roman generals. Carthage was compelled to surrender its possessions 
in Sicily and to pay an indemnity of 3,200 talents, or about 1 3 million 
dollars at present silver prices. 

But the Romans w^ere unable to stand the strain of this triumph. 
They had had to put forth such heroic efforts to win that w'hen victory 
was finally secured it made them more arrogant and acquisitive than 


^Tho wars with Clarthagc arc known as thr Punit Wars. I’lic Konians called the 
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ever. As a rc'sult, the struggle with C:arthage was renewed on two dif- 
terent occasions thereatter. In 21 S H.t:., the Romans interpreted the 
Clarthaginian attempt to rebuild an empire in Spain as a threat to their 
interests and responded witli a declaration i)f war. This struggle raged 
through a period of sixteen years. Italy was ravaged by the armies of 
Hannibal, the tamous Cartliaginian commander, who crossed the 
Alps with sixty elephants, and whose tactics have been ct)pied by mili- 
tary experts to the present day. Rome escaped defeat by the narrowest 
of margins. Only the durability of its system of alliances in Italy saved 
the day. As long as these alliances held, 1 -lannibal dared iK>t besiege the 
city of Rome itself for fear of being attacked from the rear. In the end 
Carthage was more completely humbled than before. Carthage was 
compelled to abandon all its possessions except the capital city and its 
surrounding territory in Africa, and to pay an indemnity of 10,000 tal- 
ents, or, very roughly, yj million dollars. 

Roman vindictiveness reached its peak about the middle of the sec- 
t)nd l entury b.c . By this tiiiie C^irthage had recovered a modicum of 
its former prosperity — enough to excite the displeasure of its con- 
querors. Nothing would now' satisfy the senatorial magnates but the 
complete destruction t)f Carthage and the expropriation of its land. In 
140 B.c. the Senate dispatched an ultimatum demanding that the 
C.'arthaginians abandon their city and settle at least ten miles from the 
coast. Since this demand was tantann)unt to a death sentence for a na- 
tion dependent upon commerce, it was refiisetl — as the Romans prob- 
ably hoped it would be. The result was the I’hird Runic War, a brutal 
conflict v\ hich was fought between 14*; and 146 b.c. The final Roman 
assault upon the city was carried into the houses i)f the inhabitants and 
a frightful butchery took place. When the victorious Roman general 
saw' C'arthage gtnng up in flames he said: “It is a glorious moment, but 
I have a strange feeling that some day the same fate will befall my own 
homeland.” After the resistance of the (Carthaginians was finally bro- 
ken, the few citizens who were left to surrender were sold into slav- 
ery, their once magnificent city w'as razed, and the ground was 
plowed over with salt. CCarthaginian territory was then organized into 
a Roman province, with the best areas parceled out as senatorial es- 
tates. 

The w^ars with Carthage had momentous effects on Rome. First, 
victory in the Second Runic War led to Roman occupation of Spain. 
This not only brought great new wealth — above all from Spanish 
silver — but was the beginning of a policy of westward expansion that 
was to be one of the great formative influences on the history of 
Eurc^pe. 'Fhen too the wars brought Rome into conflict with eastern 
Mediterranean powers and thereby paved the way for still greater 
dominion. During the Second Runic War, Rhilip V of Macedon had 
entered into an alliance with CCarthage and had plotted with the king of 
Syria to divide Egypt betw^een them. In order to forestall the execu- 
tion of Rhilip’s plans, Rome sent an army into the East. The result was 
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the conquest ot* Greece and Asia Minor and the establishment of a prev 
tectorate over Ejtypt. Thus before the aid of the second caitury B.c. 
virtually the entire Mediterranean area had beai brought under 
Roman control. The conquest of the Hellenistic East led to the in- 
troduction of Cireek ideas and customs into Rome. Despite formidable 
resistance, these novelties exerted considerable influence in changing 
some aspects of social and cultural life. 

Still another effect of the Punic Wars was a great social and eco- 
nomic revolution that swept over Rome in the third and second cai- 
turies b.c. The changi.'s wrought by this revolution may be enu- 
merated as follows: (i) a marked increase in slavery due to the capture 
and sale of pirisoncrs of war; (2) the decline of the small farmer as a 
result of the establishment of the plantation system in conquered areas 
and the influx of cheap grain from the provinces; (3) the growth of a 
helpless urban element composed of impoverished farmers and work- 
ers displaced by slave labor; (4) the appearance of a middle class com- 
prising merchants, moneylenders, and men who held government 
contracts to operate mines, build roads, or collect taxes; and (5) an 
increase in luxury and vulgar display, particularly among the newly 
rich who fattened themselves on the prtUlts of war. 

As a consequence of this social and economic revolution, Rome was 
changed from a republic of yeoman farmers into a complex society 
with new habits of luxury and indulgence. Though property had 
never been evenly distributed, the gulf which separated rich and poor 
now yawned more w'idely than before. The old-fashioned ideals of 
discipline and devotit>n to the service of the state were weakened, and 
people began to live more for pleasure. A few members of the senato- 
rial aristocracy exerted efforts to check these tendencies and to restore 
the simple virtues of the past. The leader of this movement was the 
dour C'ato the Elder, whi> inveighed against the new^ rich for their soft 
living and strove to set an example to his countrymen by performing 
hard labor on his farm and dw elling in a house with a dirt floor and no 
plaster on the walls. In addition he was a prude who showed contempt 
for w'omai and boasted that his wife never came into his arms except 
w^hen there was great thunder. C'atoalso strove, often cantankerously, 
to prevait the influx of Cireek intellectual influences. But his efforts on 
all fronts had no lasting effect because the clock could not be turned 
back. 


4. IHE sck:ial struggles of the late republic 

The period from the end of the Punic Wars in 146 b.c:. to about 30 b.c. 
w'as one of the most turbulent in the history of Rome. It was between 
these years that the nation reaped the full harvest of the seeds of vio- 
lence sow^n during the w^ars of conquest. Bitter class conflicts, assassi- 
nations, desperate struggles betw'cen rival dictators, wars, and insur- 



rcftions were the all too eoininoii (H t iirrniees of this time, h.ven the 
slaves contributed their pan to the general disorder: first, in 104 b.(.. 
w'hen they ravaged Sicily; and again in 73 h.c . whni 70,000 of them 
under the leadership of a slave named Spartaciis held the consuls at bay 
for more than a year. Spartanis was finally slain in battle and 0,ooo of 
his followers were captured and left cnicified along the length a 
long road to provide a warning for others. 

The first stage in the cv>nflict between classes i)f 1 itizens began with 
the revolt of the Ciraci hi brothers. The CJracchi were leaders of the lib- 
eral, prtv-fireek elements in Rome and had the support of the middle 
classes and a number of influential senators as well. Though of aristo- 
cratic lineage themselves, they strove for a program of reforms to alle- 
viate the country’s ills. I’hey considered these to be a result of the 
decline of the free peasantry, and proposed the simple remedy of 
dividing state lands among the landless. The first of the brothers to 
take up the cause of reform was Tiberius, fleeted tribune in 133 b.c., 
he prt>posed a law that restricted the current renters or holders of state 
lands to a maximum of 040 acres. The excess was to be confiscated by 
the government and givc-n to the poor in small plots. C.'onservative 
aristocrats bitterly opposed this proposal and brought about its veto 
by l iberius’s colleague in the tribunate, Octavius. Tiberius removed 
(.)ctavius from oftice, and when his own term expired attempted to 
stand for reelection. Both of these moves were unconstitutional and 
gave the ('oiiservative senators an excuse for violence. Armed with 
clubs, they went on a rampage during the elections and murdered 
riberius and 300 of his followers. 

Nine years later ( iaius Ciracvlius, the younger brother of riberius, 
renewed the struggle for reldrm. '1 hough Iiberius’s land law had fi- 
nally been enacted by the Senate, CJaius believed that the campaign 
had to go further, fleeted tribune in 123 and reelected in 122, he 
procured the enactment of various laws for the benetit of the less 
privileged. The first provided for stabilizing the price of grain in 
Rome, for this purpi>se great public granaries were built along the 
Tiber. A second law proposed to extend the franchise to Rt>nian allies, 
giving them the rights of Latin citizens. Still a third gave the middle 
class the right to make up the juries that tried governors accused of 
exploiting the provinces. These and similar measure's provoked so 
much anger and contention among the classes that civil war broke out. 
CJaius was proclaimed an enemy of the state, and the Senate authorized 
the ctnisuls to take all necessary steps for the defense of the Republic. 
In the ensuing conflict (Jains committed suicide and about 3,000 of his 
followers were killed. 

The Gracchan revolt had a broad significance. It demonstrated, first 
of all, that the Roman Republic had outgrown its constitution. Over 
the years the assembly had gained powers almost equal to those of the 
Senate. Instead of working out a peaceful accommodation to these 
changes, both sides resorted to violence. By so doing they set a prcce- 
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dcDf for the unbridled use of fi>ree by any politician ambitious for 
supreme power and thereby paved the way for the destruction of the 
Republn . The Romans had shown a remarkable capacity for organiz- 
ing an empire and for adapting the (ireek idea of a city-state to a large 
territory, but the narrow ci^nservatism of their upper classes was a 
fatal hindrance to the health of the state, '['hey appeared to regard all 
reform as evil. They failed to understand the reastms for internal dis- 
cord and seemed to think that repression was its only remedy. 

After the downfall of the Ciracchi, two military leaders who had 
won fame in foreign wars siucessively made them.selves rulers of the 
state. The first was Marius, who was elevated to the consulship by the 
masses in an ^^A., and reelected six times thereafter. Unfortunately, 
Marius was no statesman and accomplished nothing fc^r his followers 
beyond demonstrating the ease with which a general with an army at 
his back I'ould override (opposition. Following his death in 86 ij.c. the 
aristocrats took a turn at government by force. Their champion was 
Sulla, another victorious commander. Appointed dictator in 82 b.c. 
for an unlimited term, Sulla ruthlessly proceeded to extcTininate his 
opponents and to rt^store to the Senate its original powers. Even the 
senatorial veto over acts of the assembly was revived, and the author- 
ity of the tribunes was sharply curtailed. After three years of rule Sulla 
decided to e.xchange the pomp of power for the pleasures of the senses 
and retired to a life of luxury and ease on his c'ountry estate. 

It w as not to be expecti'd that the “reforms” of Sulla would stand 
unchallenged after he had relincpiished his office, for the cTfect of his 
decrees was to give control to a selfish aristocracy. Several new' leaders 
now' emerged to espouse the cause of the people. The most famous of 
them were Ponipey (io^>-48 h.c .) and Julius Cac'sar (100-44 h.c..). For 
a time they pooled their energies and resources in a plot to gain control 
c^f the government, but later they became rivals and sought to outdo 
each other in bids for popular support. Rompey w'on fame as the con- 
cjucTor of Syria and Palestine, w hile C^ac'sar devoted his talents to a 
series of brilliant forays against the (lauls, adding to the Roman state 
the territory of modern Belgium, Ciermany w'est cT the Rhine, and 
Franc e. In S2 b.c after a series of mob disorders in lUnne, the Senate 
turned to Pompey and caused his election as sole consul. Caesar, sta- 
tioned in Ciaul, was eventually branded an enemy of the state, and 
Pompey conspired with the senatorial facticMi to deprive him of peJiti- 
cal power. The result was a deadly war between the two men. In 49 
H.C.. C'aesar crossed the Rnbic'on River into Italy (evcT since then an 
image tor a fatcTul decision) anci marched on Rome. Pompey fled to 
the liast in the hope of gathering a large enough army to regain 
control of Italy. In 48 b.c.. the fences of the twe^ rivals met at Phar- 
salus in (Greece. Pompey was defeated and soon afterward was mur- 
dcTed by agents of the ruler of Egypt. 

C'aesar then intervened in F^gyptian politics at the court of Cdcopatra 
(whom he left pregnant). Then he conducted another military cam- 



paign in Asia Minor in wliich victory was so swift that he could report 
“I came, I saw', I conc|uered” {reni, vidi, via). After that C'.aesar re- 
turned to ftome. 1 here was now no one w'ho dared to challenge his 
power. With the aid of his veterans he cowed the Senate into granting 
his every desire. In 4O b.c. he became dictator for ten years, and two 
years later for life. In addition, he assumed nearly every other title that 
would augment his power. He obtained from the Senate full authority 
to make war and peace and to control the revenues of the state. For all 
practical purposes he w'as above the law, and the other agents of the 
government were merely his servants. It seems unquestionable that he 
had little respect for the constitution, and there were rumors that he 
intended to make himself king. At any rate, it was on such a charge 
that he was assassinated on the Ides of March in 44 h.c. by a group of 
conspirators, under the leadership of Brutus and Cassius, who hoped 
to rid Rome of the dictatorship. 

Although Caesar used to be revered by historians as a superhuman 
hero, it is now customary to dismiss him as insignificant. But both ex- 
tremes of interpretation should be avoided. Ortainly he did not “save 
Rome” and was not the greatest statesman of all time, for he treated 
the Republic with contempt and made the problem of governing more 
difficult for those who came after him. Yet some of the measures he 
took as dictator did have lasting effects. With the aid of a Greek as- 
tronomer he revised the calendar so as to make a year last for 365 days 
(with an extra day added every fourth year). This “Julian” calendar — 
subject to adjustments made by Pope (Gregory XIII in 15S2 — is still 
with us. It is thus only proper that the seventh month is named after 
Julius as “July.” By conferring citizenship upon thousands of Span- 
iards and Ciauls, Caesar took an important step toward eliminating the 
distinction between Italians and provincials. He also helped relieve 
economic inequities by settling many of his veterans and some of the 
urban poor on unused lands. Vastly more important than these re- 
forms, however, was Caesar's far-sighted resolve, made before he 
seized power, to invest his efforts in the West. Wliile Pompey, and 
before him Alexander, went to the East to gain fame and fortune, 
C^aesar was the first great leader to recognize the potential significance 
of northwestern Europe. By incorporating Gaul into the Roman 
world he brought Rome great agricultural wealth and helped bring 
urban life and culture to what was then the wild Wc'st. Western Euro- 
pean civilization, later to be anchored in just those regions that C^aesar 
conquered, might not have been the same without him. 
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ROME BECC^MES S 0 PHISTIC:ATED 

The culture that Rome brought to Gaul was itself taken from the 
Greek East. During the last two centuries of republican history Rome 
came under the influence of Hellenistic civilization. The rc'sult was a 
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flowering oriiitdlcctual activity and a further impetus to social change 
beyond what the Punic Wars had produced. The fact must be noted, 
however, that several of the components of the Hellenistic pattern of 
culture were never adopted by the Romans. The science of the Hellen- 
istic Age. for example, was largely ignored, and the same was true of 
some of its art. 

( )ne of the most notable eflTects of Hellenistic influence was the 
adoption of Epicureanism and, above all. Stoicism by numerous 
Romans ot the upper cla.sses. The most renowned of the Roman expo- 
nents of npicureanism was Lucretius (9S-5 S H.c.), author of a book- 
length philosophical poem entitled the Natt 4 rc of Things. In writing 
this wt>rk Luc retius was moved to explain the universe in such a way 
as to remove all fear of the supernatural, which he regarded as the 
chief obstacle to peace of mind. Worlds and ail things in them, he 
taught, are the results of fortuitous combinations of atoms. Though 
he admitted the existence of the gods, he conceived of them as living 
in eternal peace, neither creating nor governing the universe. Every- 
thing is a product of mechanical evolution, including human beings, 
and their habits, institutions, and beliefs. Since mind is indissolubly 
linked with matter, cieath means utter e.xtinction; consequently, no 
part of the human personality can survive to be rewarded or punished 
in an afterlile. Lucretius’s conception of the good life was simple; w^hat 
c^ne needs, he asserted, is nor enjoyment but “peace and a pure heart.” 
Whether one agrees with Lucretius’s philosophy or not, there is no 
doubt that he was an extraordinarily fine poet. In fact his musical 
cadences, sustained majesty i>f expression, and infectious enthusiasm 
earn him a rank among the greatest poets who ever lived. 

Stoicism was introduced into Rome about 140 B.c. and soon came 
to include among its converts numerous influential leaders of public 
life. I he greatest of these was Cicero (106-43 B.f:.), the “father of 
Roman eloc]uence.” Although (acero adopted doctrines from a 
number of philosophers, including both Plato and Aristotle, he 
derived more of his ideas from the Stoics than from any other source. 
Cicero’s ethical philosophy was based on the Stoic premises that vir- 
tue is sufficient for happiness and that tranquility of mind is the high- 
est good. He* conceived of the ideal human being as one who has been 
guided by reason to an indifferaice toward sorrow and pain. Where 
C 'it eri) diverged from the CJreek Stoics was in his greater approval of 
the active, political life. To this degree he still spoke for the older 
Roman tradition of service to the state. Cicero never claimed to be an 
original philosopher but rather conceived his goal to be that of bring- 
ing the best of fJreek philosophy to the West. In this he was remark- 
ably successful, for he wrote in a rich and elegant Latin prose style that 
has ne\'er been surpassed. Cicero’s prose immediately became a stan- 
dard for composition and has remained so until the present century. 

I hus even though not a truly great thinker Cicero was the most influ- 



cntial Latin transmitter of ancient thought to the medieval and modern 
western European worlds. 

Lucretius and Cacero were the two leading exponents of (ireek 
thought but not the only two fine writers of the later Roman Repub- 
lic. It now became the fashion among the upper classes to learn Cireek 
and to strive to reproduce in Latin some of the more popular forms of 
Greek literature. Some results of enduring literary merit were the rib- 
ald comedies of Plautus (2.S7?-i>i4 b.c.), the passionate love poems of 
Catullus (S4?“54? b.c;.), and the crisp military memoirs of Julius C'ae- 
sar, the t)pening of w'hich all beginning students t^f Latin used to know' 
as well as the pledge of allegiance. 

The conquest of the Hellenistic world accelerated the process of 
social change which the Punic Wars had begun. The effects w'ert' most 
clearly evident in the growth of luxury, in a w'idc'ned cleavage be- 
tw'een classes, and in a further increase in slavery. The Italian people, 
numbering abcnit eight million at the end of the Republic, had come to 
be dividecl into four main castes: the aristocracy, the equestrians, the 
ccMiimon citizens, and the slaves. The aristocracy included the senativ 
rial class with a total membership of 300 citizens and their families. 
'I he majority of them inherited their status, although occasionally a 
plebeian w ould gain admission ti> the Senate through serving a term as 
consul. Most of the aristocrats gained their living as office-holders and 
as owners of great landed estates. The equestrian order w'as made up 
of government contractors, bankers, and the wealthier merchants. 
Originally this class had been composed of those citizens with in- 
comes sufficient to enable them to serve in the cavalry at their own ex- 
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pense, but the term equestrian had now come to be applied to all out- 
side of the senatorial class w'ho possc'ssed property in substantial 
amount, fhe equestrians were the chief offenders in the indulgence of 
vulgar tastes and in the exploitation of the poor and the provincials. 
As bankers they regularly charged exorbitant interest rates wdienever 
they could get them. By far the largest niiniber of the citizens were 
mere commoners or plebeians. Some of these were independent 
farmers, a few were industrial workers, but the majority were 
members of the city mob. When Julius C'aesar became dictator, 
3 20, OCX) citizens were receiving free grain from the state. 

The Roman slaves were scarcely considered pet)ple at all but in- 
struments of production like cattle or horses to be worked for the 
profit of their masters. Ntnw'ithstanding the fact that some of them 
w ere cxiltivated foreigners taken as prisoners of w ar, they had none of 
the privileges granted to slaves in Athens. The policy of many of their 
owners was to get as much work out of them as possible during their 
prime and then to turn them loose to be fed by the state when they be- 
came old and useless. Of course, there were exceptions, especially as a 
result of the civilizing effects of Stoicism. Cicero, for example, re- 
ported himself very fond of his slaves. It is, neverthele.ss, a sad com- 
mentary on Roman civilization that nearly all of the productive labor 
in the country was done by slaves. They produced practically all of the 
nation’s food supply, for the amount contributed by the few surviving 
independent farmers wms quite insignificant. At least So percent of the 
workers employed in shops were slaves or former slaves. But many of 
the members of the servile population were engaged in nonproductive 
activities. A lucrative form of investment for the business classes was 
ownership of slaves trained as gladiattirs, wiio could be rented to the 
government or to a.spiring politicians for the amusement of the peo- 
ple. The growth of luxury also required the employment of thousands 
of slaves in domestic service. The man of great wealth must have his 
doorkeepers, his litter-bearers, his couriers (for the government of the 
Republic had no postal service), his valets, and his tutors for his chil- 
dren. In some great households there wTre special servants with no 
other duties than to rub the master down after his bath or to care for 
his sandals. 

The religious beliefs of the Romans were altered in various ways in 
the last two centuries of the Republic — again mainly because of the ex- 
tension of Roman power over most of the Hellenistic states. There 
w'as, first of ail, a tendency of the upper classes to abandon the tradi- 
tional religion for the philosophies of Stoicism and, to a lesser degree, 
npieurcanism. But many of the common people also found worship 
of the ancient gods no longer satisfying. It was too formal and mc^ 
chanical and demanded too much in the way of duty and self-sacrifice 
to meet the needs of the masses, whose lives were now empty and 
meaningless. Furthermore, Italy had attracted a stream of immigrants 
from the East, most of whom had a religious background totally dif- 
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mystery cults, which satisfied the craving for a more emotional re- The Ihimipatc or liarly Umpire 
ligion and offered the reward ot immortality to the wretched and 
downtrodden of the earth. From Egypt came the cult of Osiris (or 
Serapis, as the god was now more commonly called), while from 
Phrygia in Asia Minor was introduced the worship of the Oreat 
Mother, with her eunuch priests and wild, symbolic orgies. So strong 
was the appeal of these cults that the decrees of the Senate against them 
proved almost impossible to enforce. In the last century u.c. the Per- 
sian cult of Mithraisrn, which came to surpass all the others in popu- 
larity, gained a foothold in Italy. 


6. THE PRINCIPA TE OR EARLY EMPIRE (27 ii.c.-iSo a.d.) 


Shortly before his death in 44 b.c., Julius Caesar had adopted as his 
sole heir his grandnephew (Vtavian (63 b.c:.~I4 a.i>.), then a young 
man of eighteen quietly pursuing his studies in Illyria across the Adri- 
atic Sea. Upon learning of his uncle’s death, Octavian hastened to 
Rome to take control of the government. He soon found that he had 
to share his ambition w'ith two of Caesar's powerful friends, Mark 
Antony and Lepidus. The following year the three men formed an al- 
liance for the purpose of crushing the power of the aristocratic group 
responsible for C'aesar’s murder. The methods employed were not to 
the new leaders’ credit. Prominent members of the aristocracy w'cre 
hunted down and slain and their property confiscated. I'he most noted 
of the victims was Cicero, brutally slain by Mark Antony’s thugs 
though he had taken no part in the conspiracy against C.aesar’s life. 
The real murderers, Bmtus and Cassius, escaped and organized an 
army, but were finally defeated by Octavian and his colleagues near 
Philippi in 42 b.c. 

Thereafter a quarrel developed between the members of the alli- 
ance, inspired primarily by Antony’s jealousy of Octavian. The siilv 
sequent struggle became a contest between East and West. Antony 
went to the East and made an alliance with Cleopatra that was dedi- 
cated to introducing principles of Oriental despotism into Roman rule. 
Octavian consolidated the forces of the West and came forward as the 
champion of Greek cultural traditions. As in the earlier contest be- 
tween C^aesar and Pompey the victory again was for the West. In the 
naval battle of Actium (3 i h.c.) Octavian’s forces defeated those of 
Antony and Cleopatra, both of whom soon afterwards committed 
suicide. It was now clear that Rome would not be swallowed up by 
the East. Actium guaranteed that there would be several more cen- 
turies for the consolidation of (ireek ideals and urban life, a develop- 
ment important above all for the future of western Europe. 

The victory of Octavian ushered in a new period in Roman history, 
the most glorious and the most prosperous that the nation experi- 
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cTucd. Although problems of peace and order were still far from being 
completely solved, the deadly civil strife was ended, and the people 
now had their first decent opportunity to show what their talents 
could achieve. Octavian was determined to preserve the forms if not 
the substance of constitutional government. He accepted the titles of 
Augustus and emperor (which then only meant “victorious generar’) 
conferred upon him by the Senate and the army. He held the authority 
of proconsul and tribune permanently; but he refused to make himself 
dictator or even consul for life, despite the pleas of the populace that 
he dci so. In his view the Senate and the people were the supreme sov- 
ereigns, as they had been under the early Republic. The title by which 
he preferred to have his authority designated was princeps, or first cit- 
izen of the state. For this reason the period of his rule and that of his 
succes.sors is properly called the Principate, or early JBmpire, to distin- 
guish it from the periods of the Republic (sixth century li.c. to 27 
B.c'.), the time of upheavals (180 A.i>. to 2S4 A.o.), and the period of 
the late F.mpire (2S4 a.d. to 610 a.d.). 

C.^ctaviati, or Augustus as he w'as now' more commonly called, ruled 
over Italy and the provinces for forty-four years (3 i b.( .-14 a.d.). At 
the beginning of the period he governed by military power and by 
ci>mmon consent, but in 27 b.c. the Senate bestowed upon him the 
series of offices and title's described above. His work as a statesman at 
least equaled in importance that of Julius Caesar. Among the reforms 
of Augustus were the establishment of a new' coinage system, the cre- 
ation of a centralized system of courts under his own supervision, and 
the bestowal of a large measure of local self-government upon cities 
and provinces. He insisted upon experience and intelligence as qualifi- 
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cations for appointment to administrative office. Hy virtue of his pro- 
consular authority he assumed direct control over the provincial gov- 
ernors and punished them severely for graft and extortion. I le 
abolished the old .system of farming out the collection of taxes in the 
provinces, which had led to great abuses, and appointed his own per- 
sonal representatives as collectors at regular salaries. But he did not 
stop with political reforms. He enacted laws designed ti> chei k the 
more glaring social and moral evils of the time. By his own example 
of temperate living he sought to discourage luxurious habits and to set 
the precedent for a return to the ancient virtues. 

After the death of Augustus in 14 a.d. until almost the end of the 
century Rome had no really capable rulers, with the single exception 
of Claudius (41-54). Several of Augustus’s successors, most in- 
famously Caligula (37-41) and Nero (54-f)S), were brutal tyrants who 
squandered the resources of the state and kept the city of Rome in an 
uproar by their deeds of bloody violence. But starting in 96 A.n., a 
period of strong and stable government returned with the advent of 
“five good emperors”; Nerva (yf>-yS), I’rajan (9S-M7), Hadrian 
(117-138), Antoninus Pius (138-161), and Marcus Aurelius (i 61-180). 
These five ruled in harmony with the Senate, displayed great gifts as 
administrators, and, each in their turn, were able to bequeath a well- 
ordered and united realm to their designated successt>rs. 

From the time of Augustus until that of Tra jan, the Roman hmpire 
continued to expand. Augustus gained more land for Rome than did 
any other Roman niler. His generals advanced into central Furope, 
conquering the territories known today as Switzerland, Austria, and 
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Bulgaria. Only in niodcrn-day central (iermany did Roman troops 
meet defeat, a setback which convinctxl Augustus to hold the Roman 
borders at the Rhine and Danube. Subsequently, in 43 a.d., the Em- 
peror Claudius began the conquest of Britain, and at the beginning of 
the next century Trajan pushed beyond the Danube to add Dacia (now 
Rumania) to the Roman realms. Trajan also conquered territories in 
Mesopotamia but thereby incurred the enmity of the Persians, causing 
his successor Hadrian to embark on a defensive policy. The Roman 
Empire had now reached its ultimate territorial limits; in the third cen- 
tury these limits would begin to recede. 

Rome’s peaceful sway over a vast empire for about two centuries 
from the time of Augustus to that of Marcus Aurelius was certainly 
one of its most impressive accomplishments. As the historian Gibbon 
said, “the Empire of Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth 
and the most civilized portion of mankind.” The celebrated Pax Ro~ 
mam, or Roman peace, was unprec edented. The Mediterranean was 
now under the control of one power (.is it has never been before or 
since) and experienced the passage of centuries without a single naval 
battle. On land one rule held without contention from the borders of 
Scotland to those of Persia. A contemporary orator justly boasted that 
“the whole civilized world lays down the arms which were its ancient 
load, as if on holiday . . . all places are full of gymnasia, fountains, 
monumental approaches, temples, workshops, schools; one can say 
that the civilized world, which had been sick from the beginning . . . , 
has been brought by the right knowledge to a state of health.” But 
much of this health, as we will see, proved illusory. 


7. C:ULTURE AND LIFE IN 'HIE PFJRIOD 
OF THE PRINCIPATE 

From the standpoint of variety of intellectual and artistic interests the 
pericxl of the Principate outshone all other ages in the history of 
Rome. From 27 b.c. to about 200 a.d. Roman philosophy attained its 
most characteristic form. Tlie same period also witnessed the produc- 
tion of outstanding literary works, the growth of a distinctive archi- 
tecture and art, and the greatest triumphs of Roman engineering. 

The form of philosophy that appealed most strongly to the Romans 
was Stoicism. The reasons for Stoicism’s popularity arc easy to dis- 
cover. With its emphasis upon duty, self-discipline, and subjection to 
the natural ordcT of things, it accorded well with the ancient virtues of 
the Romans and with their habits of conservatism. Moreover, its in- 
sistence upon civic obligations and its doctrine of cosmopolitanism 
appealed to the Roman political-mindedness and pride in world em- 
pire. It is necessary to observe, however, that the Stoicism developed 
in the days of the Principate was somewhat different from that of 
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Zeno and his school. The old physical theories borrowed from Hera- 
ck'itus were now discarded, and in their place was substituted a 
broader interest in politics and ethics. I'here w^as a tendency also for 
I^oinan Stoicism to assume a more distinctly religious Havor than that 
which had characterized the original philosophy. 

Three eminent apostles of Stoicism lived and taught in Rome in the 
two centuries that followed the rule of Augustus: Seneca ( 4 h.( ..”6s 
A. I).), millionaire adviser for a time to Nero; Hpictetus, the slave Sent III, I pii trrus, .nut 

( 6 o?-i 2 (j a. I).); and the Hmperor Marcus Aurelius (121-1S0 a.d.). All M.iuu^ 

of them agrec'd that inner serc'tiity is the ultimate goal to be sought, 
that true happiness can be found only in surrender to the benevolent 
order of the universe. They preached the idc'al of virtue for virtue’s 
sake, cleplored the sinfulness of humati nature, and urgeci obeclicMU'e to 
conscienc e as the voice of cluty. Seneca and Hpictetus adulterated their 
philosophy with such dc'cp mystical yearnings as to make it almost a 
religion. I'hey w'orshiped the cosmos as divine, governed by an all- 
powerful l^rovidenee who ordains all that happens for ultimate good. 

The last of the Roman Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, was more fatalistic 
and less hc^peful. Although he did not reject the conception c'lf an (Or- 
dered and rational universe, he shared neither the faith iu:)r the dogma- 
tism cTthe earlier Stoics. He w'as confident of no blessed iniinortality 
to balance the sutferings ol' one’s earthly c'areer and was inclined ti^ 
think of humans as creatures buffeted by evil fortune for which no di.s- 
tant perfection c^f the whole could fully atone. He urged, nevertheless, 
that people should continue to live nobly, that they should neither 
abandon themselves to gross indulgence nor break down in angry 
protest, but that they shoulci derive what contentment they could 
from dignified resignation to suffering and tranquil submission to 
death. 

The literary achievements of the Romans bore a definite relation to 
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their philosophy. This was especially true of the works ot the most 
distinguished wTiters of the Augustan Age. Horace (6>“S J^.c.), for ex- 
ample, in his fiinous OJes drew copiously f rom the teachings of both 
Lpicureans and Stoics. He confined his artention, however, to their 
doctrines of a w^ay of life, for like incest (^f the Romans he had little cu- 
riosity about the nature of the world. He developed a philosophy 
which combined the hpicurean justification of pleasure with the Stoic- 
bravery in the face of trouble. While he never reduced pleasure to the 
mere absence of pain, he was sophisticated enough to know that the 
highest enjoyment is possible only through the exercise of rational 
control. 

Virgil (70-19 B.( .) likew ise reflects a measure of the philosophical 
temper of his age. I hough his Liloi^tu s convey something i>f the Epi- 
curean ideal of quiet pleasure, Virgil w as much more of a Stoic. I lis 
utopian vision of an age of peace and abundance, his brooding sense of 
the tragedy of hunran fate, and his ideali 7 ation of a life in harmony 
with nature indicate an intellectual heritage similar to that of Seneca 
and Epictetus. Virgifs most noted work, the Anwid, like sevtTal of 
the Odes of I lorace, was a purposeful glorification of Roman imperial- 
ism. The Antcid in fact was an epic of empire recounting the toils and 
triumphs of the founding v)l the state, its glorious traditions, and its 
magnificent destiny. Other major writers of the Augustan Age were 
Ovid (43 B.f:.?-I7 .^.l).) and Livv (.S9 B.C.-17 a.d.). The former w^as 
the chief repre^sentative of the cynical and individualist tendencies of 
his day. His brilliant and witty writings often rc'flected the dissolute 
tastes of the time, I'he chief claim of Livy to fame rests upon his skill 
as a prose stylist. As a historian he was woefully deficient. His main 
work, a history of Rome, is replete with dramatic and picturesque 
narrative, designed to appeal to the patriotic emotions rathc'r than to 
present an accurate record of events. 

The literature of the period which followed the death of Augustus 
also exemplifiecf conflicting social and intellectual tendencies. The 
novels of Fetronius and Apuleius and the epigrams of Martial describe 
the more exotic and sometimes sordid aspects of' Roman life. The atti- 
tude of the authors is not to instruct or uplift but chiefly to tell an en- 
tertaining story or turn a w itty phrase. An entirely different viewpoint 
is presented in the works of the other most important writers of this 
age: Juvenal, the .satirist (60?- 140 a.d.), and Tacitus, the historian 
(ss?-i 17? A.D.). Juvenal wrote under the influence of the Stoics but 
with narrow vision. C'onvinced that the trembles of the nation w'ere 
due to moral degeneracy, he lashed the vices of his countrymen with 
the fury of an evangeli.st. A somewhat similar attitude characterized 
the writing of his younger contempoiary, racitus. The best-known of 
Roman historians, 1 acitus described the events of his age not with a 
view' to dispas.sionate analysis but largely for the purpose of moral in- 
dictment. His description of the customs of the ancient (Germans in his 



(Jermama served to heighten the ctintrast between the manly virtues of 
an unspoiled race and the effeminate vices of the decadent Romans. 
Whatever his tailings as a historian, he was a master of ironic wit and 
brilliant aphorism. Referring to the boasted Pax Roniana, he makes a 
barbarian chieftain say: “They create a wilderness and call it peace." 

Roman art first assumed its distinctive character during the period 
of the Rrincipate. Before this time what passed for an art of Rome was 
really an importation from the Mellenistic Bast. Conquering armies 
brought back to Italy wagonloads of statues, reliefs, and marble col- 
umns as part of the plunder from (ireece and Asia Minor. These be- 
came the property of wealthy businessmen and were used to embellish 
their sumptuous mansions. As the demand increased, hundreds of 
copies w’cre made, with the result that Rome came to have by the end 
of the Republic a profusion of objects of art which had no more cul- 
tural significance than the Picassos in the home of some modern stock- 
broker. The aura of national glory which surrounded the early Prin- 
cipate stimulated the growth of an art that was more indigenous. 
Augustus himself boasted that he found Rtmie a city of brick and left it 
a city of marble. Nevertheless, much of the old Hellenistic influence 
remained until the talent of the Romans themselves wms exhausted. 

The arts most truly expressive of the Roman character were archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Architecture was monumental, designed to 
symbolize pow'er and grandeur. It contained as its leading elements 
the round arch, the vault, and the dome, although at times the Corin- 
thian column was ernpkiyed, especially in the construction of temples. 
The materials most commonly used w ere brick, squared stone blocks, 
and concrete, the last a Roman invention. As a further adomment of 
public buildings, sculptured entablatures and facade's, built up of tiers 
of colonnades or arcades, w'ere frequently added. Roman architecture 
was devoted primarily to utilitarian purposes. T he foremost examples 
were government buildings, amphitheaters, baths, race courses, and 
private houses. Nearly all were c>f massive proportions and solid con- 
struction. Among the largest aiid most noted were the Pantheon, wdth 
its dome having a diameter of 142 feet, and the C'olosseum, which 
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'rill' Pantheon in Pome, Built hy the hniperor Hadrian it huasteJ the largest 
dome without interior supports til'the ancient world. I'lie dome Itirnis a perl'ect 
sphere, exactly as hii^h as it is wide. 

could accommodate 6s,ooo spectators at the gladiatorial combats. 
Roman sculpture included as its main forms triumphal arches and col- 
umns, narrative reliefs, altars, and portrait busts and statues. Its distin- 
guishing characteristics were individuality and naturalism. Sometimes 
Roman statues and busts served only to express the vanity of the aris- 
tocracy, but the best Roman sculptured portraiture succeeded in con- 
veying qualities of simple human dignity similar to those espoused in 
the philosophy of the Stoics. 

Closely related to their achievements in architecture were Roman 
triumphs in engineering and public .services. The imperial Romans 
Roman en^inecnni’ built marvelous roads and bridges, many t)f w'hich still survive. In the 
time of Trajan eleven aqueducts brought water into Rome from the 
nearby hills and provided the city with 300 million gallons daily for 
drinking and bathing as well as for flushing a well-designed sewage 
system. Water was cleverly funneled into the homes of the rich for 
their private gardens, fountains, and pools. Romans also established 



the first hospitals in the Westem world and the first system of state 
medicine for the benefit of the poor. 

As impressive as the Romans were in engineering, they ac- 
complished little in science. They excelled, as has been jokingly but 
not inaccurately said, in drains, not brains. Scarcely an original dis- 
covery of fundamental importance was made by anyone of Latin na- 
tionality. This fact seems strange when we consider that the Romans 
had the advantage of Hellenistic science as a foundation upon which to 
build. But they neglected their opportunity almost completely be- 
cause they had no vigorous curiosity about the natural world in which 
they lived. Roman WTiters on scientific subjects w^ere hopelessly de- 
void of critical intelligence. The most rmowned and typical of them 
was Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.n.), who completed about 77 a.d. a vo- 
luminous encyclopedia of “science" which he called Nattmil History. 
The subjects discussed varied from cosmology to economics. Despite 
the wealth of material it contains, l^liny’s work is of limited value. He 
was totally unable to distinguish between fact and fable. In his estima- 
tion, the weirdest tales of wonders and portents were to be accepted as 
of equal value with the most solidly established facts. 

The only real scientific advance made during the period of the Prin- 
cipate was the work of Hellenistic scientists who lived in Italy or in the 
provinces. One of these was the astronomer Ptolemy, who flourished 
in Alexandria around the middle of the second century (see above, p. 
162). Another was the physician Cialen, active in Rome at various 
times during the latter half of the second century. While Cialen’s tame 
rests primarily on his medical encyclopedia, systematizing the learn- 
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194 ing of others, he is deserving of more cTedit for his own experiments 

Jitmhw CirilUiUiiw which brought him close to a discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

He not only taught but proved that the arteries carry blood, and that 
severance of even a small one is sufficient to drain away all of the 
blood of the body in little more than half an hour. 

Roman society exhibited the same general tendencies under the 
Principate as in the last days of the Republic. One of the least attractive 
liimufi woffini of its traits was the low status it accorded to women. The historian 
M. 1. Finley has remarked that the two most famous womcm in 
F^oman history were Cleopatra, w^ho was not even a Roman, and the 
fictional Lucretia, who earned her fame by being raped and killing 
herself. Seldom have women been so confined to domesticity and obs- 
curity. Roman women did not even really have their own name's but 
were given family names w'ith feminine endings — for example, Julia 
from Julius, Claudia from Claudius, and Livia from Livius. When 
there were two daughters in a family they w'ould be distinguish t'd 
only as “Julia the elder” and “Julia the younger,” and when several as 
“Julia the first,” “second,” and “third.” Women were expected to be 
subservient to their fathers and husbands, were valued to the degree 
they produced progeny, and were expected to stay at home. A typical 
tomb epitaph might say: “She loved her husband . . . she bore two 
sons . . . she w'as pleasant to talk with . . . she kept the house and 
worked in wool. That is all.” During the Principate Roman women 
from imperial families not surprisingly tried to escape these limita- 
tions by taking a backstage and often literally murderous role in poli- 
tics. Less highly placed women sought outlets in the excitemait of 
gladiatorial .show s — making gladiators the equivalent of modern rock- 
and-roll stars — or in the ceremonies of religious cults. 

Along with the confinement ol' women, the most serious indict- 
ment which can be brought against the age was the further growth of 
( Uadiittorial lomhat the passion for cruelty. Whereas the Cireeks entertained themselves 

with theatre, the Romans more and more preferred “circuses,” which 
were really exhibitions of human slaughter. In the period of the Prin- 
cipatc the great games and spectacles became bloodier than ever. The 
Romans could no longer obtain a sufficient thrill from mere exhibi- 
tions of athletic prow^ess: pugilists were now required to have their 
hands wrapped with thongs of leather loaded with iron or lead. The 
most popular amusement of all w'as watching the gladiatorial combats 
in the Colosseum or in other amphitheaters capable of accommo- 
dating thousands of spectators. Fights between gladiators were noth- 
ing new, but they were now presented on a much more elaborate 
scale. Not only the common people attended them, but wealthy aris- 
tocrats also, and frequently the head of the government himself. The 
gladiators fought to the accompaniment of savage cries and curses 
from the audience. When one went down with a disabling wound, it 
was the privilege of the crowd to decide whether his life should be 
spared or whether the weapon of his opponent should be plunged into 






The dolossetim. Built by the Rotuaii emperors between 75 and 80 a.d. as a place 
ot entertainmcni, it was the scene of gladiatorial combats. The most common 
form ol'CJreek secular architecture was the theater (see p. 135), but the most 
common Roman form was the amphitheater. 

his heart. One contest after another, often featuring the sacrifice of 
men to wild animals, was staged in the course of a single exhibition. 

Should the arena become too sodden with blood, it was covered over 
with a fresh layer of sand, and the revolting performance went on. 

Most of the gladiators were condemned cTiminals or slaves, but some 
were volunteers even from the rc'spectable classes. Commodus, the 
worthless son of Marcus Aurelius, entered the arena several times for 
the sake of the plaudits of the mob: this was his idea of a Roman holi- 
day. 

Notwithstanding its low moral tone, the age of the Principate was 
characterized by an even deeper interest in Salvationist religions than 

that which had prevailed under the Republic. Mithraism now gained The spread of Mithraism 

adherents by the thousands, absorbing many of the followers of the itnd Christianity 

cults of the Great Mother and of Serapis. About 40 a.d. the first 
Christians appeared in Rome. The new sect grew steadily and eventu- 
ally succeeded in displacing Mithraism as the most popular of the Sal- 
vationist faiths. We will read more about its nature and success in the 
next chapter. 

The establishment of stable government by Augustus ushered in a 
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period of prosperity for Italy which lasted for more than two cen- 
turies. Trade was now extended to all parts of the knowm world, even 
luomntm prospnity to Arabia, India, and China. Manufacturing increased somewhat, espe- 
lUmtix flu- first two cially in the production of pottery, textiles, and articles of metal and 
glass. In spite of all tliis, the economic order was far from healthy. 
Prosperity was not evenly distributed but was confined primarily to 
the upper classes. Since the stigma attached to manual labor persisted 
as strongly as ever, production w'as bound to decline as the supply of 
slaves diminished. Perhaps w^orse was the fact that Italy had a deci- 
dedly unfavorable balance of trade. The meager industrial develop- 
ment was by no means suflP'icient to provide niough articles of export 
to meet the demand for luxuries imported from the provinces and 
from the outside world. As a consequence, Italy w^is gradually drained 
of its supply of precious metals. By the third century the Western 
Roman economy began to collapse. 

S. ROMAN LAW 

There is general agreement that one of the most important legacies 
which the Romans left to succeeding cultures was their system of law. 
This w^as the result of a gradual evolution which may be considered to 
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have begun with the publication of the Twelve Tables about 450 h.c. 
In the later centuries of the Republic the law of the Twelve Tables w^as 
modified and practically superseded by the growth of new precedents 
and principles. These emanated from different sources: from changes 
in custom, from the teachings of the Stoics, from the decisions of 
judges, but especially from the edicts oi' the praetors. The Roman prae- 
tors were magistrates who had authority to define and interpret the 
law in a particular suit and issue instructions to the jury for the deci- 
siem of the case. The jury merely decided questions of fact; all issues of 
law were settled by the praetor, and generally his interpretations be- 
came precedents for the decision of similar cases in the future. Thus a 
system of judicial practice was built up in somewhat the same fashion 
as the tnglish common law. 

It was under the Principate, however, that the Roman law attained 
its highest stage of development. This later progress was the result in 
part of the e.xtension of the law' over a wider field of jurisdiction, over 
the lives and properties of aliens in strange environments as well as 
over the citizens of Italy. But the major reason was the fact that 
Augustus and his successors gave to certain eminent jurists the right to 
deliver opinions on the legal issues of cases under trial in the courts. 
The most prominent of the men thus designated from time to time 
were (iaius, Ulpian, Papinian, and Paulus. Although most of them 
held high judicial ofFicc, they had gained their reputations primarily as 
lawyers and writers on legal subjects. Phe responses of tliese jurists 
came to embody a science and philosophy of law and waTC accepted as 
the basis of Roman jurisprudnice. It was typical of the Roman respect 
for authority that the ideas of these men should have been adopted so 
readily even w'hen they upset, as they occasionally did, time-honored 
beliefs. 

The Roman law' as it was developed under the influence of the 
jurists comprised three great branches or divisions: the civil law', the 
law' of peoples, and the natural law. The civil law' w'as the law of 
Rome and its citizens. As such it existed in both written and unwritten 
forms. It included the statutes of the Senate, the decrees of the prin- 
ceps, the edicts of the praetors, and also certain ancient customs 
operating with the force of law. The law' of people's, was the law' that 
W'as he'ld to be common to all people regardless of nationality. It w'as 
the law which authoriz.ed the institutions of slavery and private ow'n- 
ership of property and defined the principle's of purchase and sale, 
partnership, and contract. It was not superior to the civil law but sup- 
plemeiited it as especially applicable to the alien inhabitants of the em- 
pire. 

The most intere'sting and in many ways the most important branch 
of the Roman law was the natural law'. This was not a product of 
judicial practice, but of philosophy. The Stoics had developed the idea 
of a rational order of nature which is the embodiment of justice and 
right. They had affirmed that all men are by nature equal, and that 
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they arc entitled to certain basic rights which governments have no 
Ronhw Civiliz'iitioti authority to transgress. The father of the law of nature as a legal prin- 

ciple, however, was not one of the Hellenistic Stoics, but Cicero. 
“True law,” he declared, “is right reason consonant with nature, dif- 
fused among all men, constant, eternal. I'o make enactments infring- 
ing this law, religion forbids, neither may it be repealed even in part, 
nor have we powder through Senate or people to free ourselves from 
it.” This law is prior to the state itself, and any ruler who defies it au- 
tomatically becomt‘s a tyrant. Most of the great jurists subscribed to 
conceptions of the law^ of nature very similar to those of the philoso- 
phers. Although the jurists did not regard this law as an automatic 
limitation upon the civil law, they thought of it nevertheless as a great 
ideal to w^hich the statutes and decrees of men ought to conform. This 
development of the concept of abstract justice as a legal principle w'as 
one ot the noblest achievements of the Rtmian civilization. 
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With the death of Marais Aurelius in 180 a.d. the period of beneficent 
imperial rule came to an end. One reason for the success of the “five 
good emperors” was that the first four designated particularly promis- 
ing young men, rather than sons or ck)se relatives, for the succession. 
Hut Marcus Aurelius broke this pattern with results that were to prove 
fateful. Although he wms one of the most philosophic and thoughtful 
rulers wdio ever reigned, he w^as not wise enough to recognize that his 
son Commodus w^as a vicious incompetent. Made emperor by his fa- 
ther’s wishes, Commodus indulged his taste for perversities, showed 
open contempt for the Senate, and ruled so brutally that a palace clique 
finally had him murdered by strangling in 192. Matters thereafter be- 
came worse. With the lack of an obvious successor to Commodus, the 
armies of the provinces raised their own candidates and civil war en- 
sued. Altliough a provincial general, Septimius Severus (193-211), 
emerged victorious, it now became clear that provincial armies could 
interfere in imperial politics at will. Severus and some of his successors 
aggravated the problem by eliminating even the theoretical rights of 
the Senate and ruling frankly as military dictators. Once the role of 
brute force was opmly revealed any aspiring general could try his luck 
at seizing poww. Hence civil war became aidemic. From 235 to 284 
there were no less than twenty-six “barracks emperors,” of whom 
only one managed to escape a violent death. 

The half-caitury betw^een 23 s and 284 was certainly the worst for 
Rome since its rise to world powder. In addition to political chaos, a 
number of other factors combined to bring the empire to the brink of 
ruin. One was that civil war had disastrous economic effects. Not 
only did constant warfare interfere with agriculture and trade, but the 
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rivalry of aspirants to rule led them to drain the wealth of their terri- 
tories in order to gain favor w'ith their armies. Following the maxim 
of “enriching the soldiers and scorning the rest,” they could only raise 
funds by debasing the coinage and by nearly confiscatory taxation of 
civilians. Landlords, small tenants, and manufacturers thus had little 
motive to produce at a time when production was most necessary. In 
human terms the poorest, as is usual in times of economic contraction, 
were hurt the worst. Often they were driven to the most wretched ex- 
tremes of destitution. In the wake of war and hunger, disease then be- 
came rampant. Already in the reign of Marcus Aurelius a terrible 
plague had swept through the empire, decimating the army and the 
population at large. In the middle of the third century pestilence re- 
turned and struck at the population with its fearful scythe for fifteen 
years. 

The resulting strain on human resources came at a time when Rome 
could least afford it, for still another threat to the empire in the middle 
of the third century w'as the advance of Rome’s external enemies. 
With Roman ranks thinned by disease and Roman armic*s fighting 
each other, Germans in the West and Persians in the East w'^ere able to 
break through the old Roman defense lines. In 251 the Goths defeated 
and slew' the Emperor Decius, crossed the Danube, and marauded at 
will in the Balkans. A more humiliating disaster came in 260 w'hen the 
Emperor Valerian was captured in battle by the Persians and made to 
kneel as a footstool for their rulcT. When he died his body was stuffed 
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and hung on exhibition. C:icarJy the days of Caesar and Augustus 
were very far off. 

Understandably enough the culture of the third century was 
marked by pervasive anxiety. One can even see expressions of w'orry 
in the surviving statuary, as in the bust of the Emperor Philip 
(244-249) who appears almost to realize that he would soon be killed 
in battle. Suiting the spirit of the age, the Neoplatonic philosophy of 
otherworldlyism came to the fore. Neoplatonism (meaning “New 
Platonism”) drew the spiritualist tendency of Plato’s thought to ex- 
tremes. The first of its basic teachings was ernanationism: everything 
that exists proceeds from God in a continuing stream of emanations. 
The initial stage in the process is the emanation of the w'orld-soul. 
From this come the divine Ideas or spiritual patterns, and then the 
souls of particular things. The final emanation is matter. But matter 
has no form or quality of its own; it is simply the privation of spirit, 
the residue which is left after the spiritual rays from God have burned 
themselves out. It follows that matter is to be despised as the symbol 
of evil and darkness. The second major doctrine was mysticism. The 
human soul was originally a part of God, but it has become separated 
from its divine source through its union with matter. The highest goal 
of life should be mystic reunion with the divine, which can be ac- 
complished through ccmtemplation and through emancipation of the 
soul from bondage to matter. Human beings should be ashamed of the 
tact that they possess a physical body and should seek to subjugate it in 
every way possible. Asceticism was therefore the third main teaching 
of this philosophy. 

The real founder of Neoplatonism was Plotinus, w^ho w^as born in 
Egypt about 204 a.d. In the later years of his life he taught in Rome 
and won many followers among the upper classes before he died in 
270. His principal successors diluted the philosophy with more and 
more bizarre superstitions. In spite of its antirational viewpoint and its 
utter inJifference to the state. Neoplatonism became so popular in 
Rome in the third and fourth centuric's a.d. that it almost completely 
supplanted Stoicism. No fact could have expressed more eloquently 
the turn of Rome away from the realities of the here and now. 


10. CAUSES FOR ROME’S DECLINE 

As Rome was not built in a day, so it was not lost in one. As we will 
see in the next chapter, strong rule returned in 284. Thereafter the 
Roman Empire endured in the West for two hundred years more and 
in the East for a millennium. But the restored Roman state was ex- 
tremely different from the old one — so much so that it is proper to end 
the story of characteristically Roman civilization here and review the 
reasons for Rome’s decline. 


More has been written on the fall (^f Rome than on the death of any 
other civilization. The theories offered to account for the decline have 
been many and varied. A popular recent one is that Rome fell from the 
effects of lead poisoning, but this cannot be accepted for many rea- 
sons, one of which is that most Roman pipes w’cre not made of lead 
but of terra cotta. Moralists have found the explanation for Rome’s fall 
in the descriptions of lechery and gluttony presented in the writings of 
such authors as Juvenal and Petronius. Such an approach, however, 
overlooks the facts that much of this evidence is patently overdrawn, 
and that nearly all of it comes from the period of the early Principate: 
in the later centuries, when the empire was more obviously collaps- 
ing, morality became more austere through the influence of ascetic- 
religions. One of the simplest explanations is that Rome fell only 
because of the severity ofCkTinan attacks. 13 ut barbarians had always 
stcH)d ready to attack Rome throughout its long history: (German pres- 
sures indeed mounted at certain times but German invasions would 
never have succeeded had they not come at moments when Rome was 
already weakened internally. 

It is best then, to concentrate on Rome’s most serious internal pre^b- 
lems. Some of these were political. The most obvious political failing 
of the Roman constitution under the Principate was the lack of a clear 
law of succession. Especially w'hen a ruler died suddenly there was no 
certainty about who was to follow him. In modern America the 
deaths of a Lincoln or Kennedy might shock the nation, but people at 
least knew what would happen next; in imperial Rome no one knew 
and civil w'^ar was generally the result. From 235 to 284 such warfare 
fed upon itself. Civil war was also nurtured by the lack of constitu- 
tional means for reform. If regimes became unpopular, as most did 
after 180, the only means to alter them \yas to overthrow them. But 
the resort to violence always bred more violence. In addition to those 
problems, imperial Rome’s greatest political weakness may ultimately 
have beai that it did not involve enough people in the work of gov- 
ernment. The vast majority of the empire’s inliabitants were subjects 
who did not participate in the government in any way. Hence they 
looked on the empire at best with indifference and often with hostil- 
ity, especially when tax-collectors appeared. Loyalty to Rome was 
needed to keep the empire going, but when the tests came such loyalty 
was lacking. 

Even without political problems the Roman Empire would proba- 
bly have been fated to extinction for economic reasons. Rome’s wwst 
economic problems derived from its slave system and from 
manpower shortages. Roman civilization was based on cities, and 
Roman cities existed largely by virtue of an agricultural surplus pro- 
duced by slaves. Slaves were worked so hard that they did not nor- 
mally reproduce to fill their own ranks. Until the time of Trajan 
Roman victories in war and fresh conquests provided fresh supplies of 
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slaves to keep the system going, but thereafter the economy began to 
run out of human fuel. Landlords could no longer be so profligate of 
human life, barracks slavery came to an end, and the countryside 
produced less of a surplus to feed the towns. Tlie fact that no techno- 
logical advance took up the slack may also be attributed to slavery. 
Later in Western history agricultural surpluses were produced by tech- 
nological revolutions but Roman landlords were indifferwit to tech- 
nology because interest in it was thought to be demeaning. As long as 
there were slaves to do the work there was no interest in labor-saving 
devices, and attention to any sort of machinery was deemed a sign of 
slavishness. Landlords proved their nobility by their interest in 
“higher things,” but while they were contemplating these heights 
their agricTjItural surpluses gradually became depleted. 

Manpower shortages greatly aggravated Rome’s economic prob- 
lems. With the end of foreigt) conquests and the decline of slavery 
there was a pressing need for people to stay on the farm, but because 
of constant barbarian pre.ssures there was also a steady need for men to 
serve in the army. The plagues of the second and third centuries 
sharply reduces! the population just at the worst time. It has been es- 
timated that between the reign of Marcus Aurelius and the restoration 
of strong rule in 284 the population of the Roman Empire was reduced 
by one third. (Demoralization seems also to have lowered the 
birthrate.) The result was that there were neither sufficient forces to 
work the land nor men to fight Rome’s enemies. No wonder Rome 
began to lose battles as it had seldom lost them before. 

Enormous dedication and exertion on the part of large numbers 
might just possibly have saved Rome, but few were w^illing to work 
hard for the public good. For this cultural explanations may be pos- 
ited. Most simply stated the Roman Empire of the third century could 
not draw' upon commonly shared civic ideals. By then the old republi- 
can and senatorial traditions had been rendered manifestly ob.solete. 
Worse, provincials could hardly be expected to fight or work hard for 
Roman ideals of any sort, especially when the Roman state no longer 
stood for beneficent peace but only brought recurrent war and oppres- 
sive taxation. Regional differences, the lack of public education, and 
social stratification were further barriers to the development of any 
unifying public spirit. As the empire foundered new ideals indeed 
emerged, but they were religious, otherworldly ones. Ultimately, 
then, the decline of Rome was accompanied by disinterest, and the 
Roman w\)rld slowly came to an end not so much with a bang as with 
a whimper. 


11. THE ROMAN HERITAGE 

It is tempting to believe that we today have many similarities to the 
Romans: first of all, because Rome is nearer to us in time than any of 



the other civilizations of antiquity; and secondly, because Rome seems 
to bear such a close kii^ship to the modern temper. The resemblances 
between Roman history and the history of Cireat Britain or the United 
States in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have often been noted. 
The Roman economic evolution pri>^ressed all the way from a simple 
agrarianism to a complex urban system with problems of unemploy- 
ment, gross disparities of wealth, and financial crises. The Roman 
F-mpire, in common with the British, was founded upon conquest. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the heritage of Rome was an an- 
cient heritage and that consequently, the similarities between the 
Roman and modern civilizations are not so important as they seem. 
As w'e have noted already, the Romans disdained industrial activities, 
and they were not interested in science. Neither did they have any idea 
of the modem national state; the provinces were really colonies, not 
integral parts of a body politic. The Romans also never developed an 
adequate system of representative government. Finally, the Roman 
conception of religion was vastly different from our own. Their sys- 
tem of worship, like that of the Greeks, was external and mechanical, 
not inward or spiritual. What Christians consider the highest ideal of 
piety — an emotional attitude of love for the divine — the Romans 
regarded as gross superstition. 
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77i(' I'orum, the Civic Center of Ancient Rome. In addition to public squares, the 
Forum included triumphal arches, ma|;nincent temples, and government 
buildings. In the foreground is the lemplc ofSiiturn. Behind it is the 'Femple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. The three columns at the extreme right are what is left 
of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and in the farthest background is the arch 
of I'itus. 
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was preserved in the ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle Ages and 
survives to this day in the design of many of our government build- 
ings. The sculpture of the Augustan Age also lives on in the equestrian 
The ittjhtcun’ of Komaii statucs, the memorial arches and columns, and in the portraits in stcnie 
of Statesmen and generals that adorn our streets and parks. Although 
subjected to new interpretations, the law of the great jurists became an 
important part of the Code of Justinian and was thus handed down to 
the Middle Ages and modern times. American judges frequently cite 
maxims originally invented by Gains or Ulpian. Further, the legal sys- 
tems of nearly all continental European countries today incorporate 
much of the Roman law'. This law' was one of the grandest of the 
Romans’ achievements and reflected their genius for governing a vast 
and diverse empire. It should not be forgotten either that Roman liter- 
ary achievements furnished much of the inspiration for the revival of 
learning that spread over Europe in the twelfth century and reached its 
zenith in the Renaissance. Perhaps not so well known is the fact that 
the organization of the Catholic Church, to say ritnhing of part of its 
ritual, was adapted from the structure of the Roman state and the 
complex of the Roman religion. For example, the pope still bears the 
title of supreme pontiff (j)OfitiJvx waxifniis), which was used to desig- 
nate the authority of the emperor as head of the civic religion. 

Most important of all Rome’s contributions to the future w as the 
transmission of Greek civilization to the European West. The devel- 
Romr\s lolfth lofwtyot opiiKiit in Italy of a culture that was highly suffused by Cireek ideals 

of (Uirh nrili^iifioii from the secoud century w.c. onw'ards was in itself an important coun- 

terweight to the earlier predominance of Cireek-oriented civilization in 
the East. Then, following the path of Julius C^aesar, this culture ad- 
vanced still further West. Before the coming of Rome the culture of 
northwestern Europe (modern France, the Benelux countries, western 
and southern Germany, and England) was tribal. Rome brought cities 
and Greek ideas, above all conceptions of human freedom and individ- 
ual autonomy that went along with the development of highly dif- 
ferentiated urban life. It is true that ideals of freedom were often ig- 
nored in practice — they did not temper Roman dependaice on slavery 
and subjugation of women, or prevent Roman rule in conquered terri- 
tories from being exploitative and sometimes oppressive. Nonethe- 
less, Roman history is the real beginning of Western history as we 
now know' it. Greek civilization brought to the East by Alexander w'as 
not enduring, but the same civilization brought West by the work of 
such men as Caesar, Cicero, and Augustus was the starting point for 
many of the subsequent accomplishments of western Europe. As we 
w'ill see, the development was not continuous and there were many 
other ingredients to later European success, but the influence of Rome 
was no less profound. 
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Chapter 9 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ROMAN WORLD 


Who will hcrcjit'rtT credit the fact . . . that Rome has to fight within her 
own borders tiot for glc^ry but for hare life? . . . The poet Lucan descrilv 
ing the power of the city in a glowing passage says: “If Rome be weak, 
where shall we look fi)r strength?” We may vary his words and say: “If 
Rome be lost, where shall we look for help?” 

For mortals this life is a race: we run it on earth that we may receive our 
crown elsewhere. No man can walk secure amid serpents and scorpions. 

— St. Jerome, Lcttvr.s 


T he Roman Hnipirc declined after i8o A.n. but it did not col- 
lapse. In 284 the vigorous soldier-emperor Diocletian began a 
reorganization of the empire which gave it a new lease on life. 
Thereafter, throughout the fourth century the Roman state continued 
to surround the Mediterranean. In the fifth century the western half of 
the empire did fall to invading Germans, but even then Roman institu- 
tions were not entirely destroyed, and in the si.xth century the eastern 
half of die empire managed to reconquer a good part of the western 
Mediterranean shoreline. Only in the seventh century did it become 
fully clear that the Roman Empire could only hope to survive by turn- 
ing away from the West and consolidating its stre-ngth in the East. 
When that happened ancient history clearly came to an end. 

Historians used to underestimate the longevity of Roman institu- 
tions and begin their disaissions of medieval history in the third, 
fourth, or fifth century. Since historical periodization is always ap- 
proximate and depends largely on what aspects of development a his- 
torian wishes to emphasize, this approach cannot be dismissed. Cer- 
tainly the transition from ancient to medieval history was gradual and 
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many “mcdicvar’ ways were slowly emerging; in the West as early as 
the third century. But it is now more customary to conceive of anciait 
history continuing after 2S4 and lasting until the Roman Empire lost 
cc^ntrol over the Mediterranean in the seventh century. The period 
from 2S4 to about 610, although transitional (as, of course, all ages 
are), has certain common themes of its own and is perhaps best de- 
scribed as neither Roman nor medieval but as the age of late antic|uity. 

Tile major c’ultural trend of late antique history was the spread and 
triumph of Christianity thrcuighout the Roman world. At first C Miris- 
tianity was just one of several manifestations of the turn toward other- 
worldlyism, but in the fourth century it was aciopted as the Roman 
state religion and thereafter became one of the greatest shaping forces 
in the development of the West. While C'hristianity was spreading, the 
Roman Empire was indubitably declining. C.'entral to this ciecline was 
a contraction of the urban life on which the empire had been based. 
Once the empire began to experience severe pressures it was inevitable 
that c'(Mitraction woulcl be incest pronounced in the European 
lu^rthwc'st because city civilization there was least dc'eply rooted and 
because the area was fir away from the empire’s majc:ir trade and com- 
munications lifelines on the Mediterranean. Contraction was also felt 
in parts of the West that w'ctc closer to the Meciiterranean because 
western cities depended far more on declining agricultural production 
than eastern ones. The East relied more on trade in luxury goods anti 
industry. Consequently the entire period saw a steady shift in the 
weight of civilization and imperial government from West to East. 
The most visible manifestations of this shift were the German suc- 
cesses of the fifth century. I'hese surely helped open a new' chapter in 
Western political history, but their immediate impact should not be 
exaggerated. Even with the influx of Germans, Roman institutions 
continued to decline gradually. Particularly in areas that were on or 
close to the Mediterranean, Roman city life persisted, albeit w'ith 
steadily declining vigor, until the Mediterranean was no longer a 
Roman lake. 


I. THE REOIUJANIZEI) EMPIRE 

Before we examine the emergence and triumph of Christianity, it is 
best to survey the nature of the government and society in which the 
The rt’fonns of Dh^ilctian new religion became a dominant force. The fifty years of chaos that 
threatened to destroy Rome in the third century were ended by the en- 
ergetic work of a remarkable soldier named Diocletian, who ruled as 
emperor from 284 to 305. Conscious of some of the more obvious 
problems that had undone his predecessors, Diocletian embarked on a 
number of fundamental political and economic reforms. Recognizing 
that the dominance of the army in the life of the state had hitherto been 



too great, he introduced measures to separate military from civilian 
administrative chains ot command. Aware that new pressures, both 
external and internal, had made it nearly impossible for one man to 
govern the entire Roman Empire, he divided his realm in half, grant- 
ing the western part to a trusted colleague, Maximian, who recog- 
nized Diocletian as the senior ruler. The two then chose lieutenants, 
called caesars, to govern large subsections of their territories. This sys- 
tem was also meant to provide tor an orderly succession, for the 
caesars were supposed to inherit the major rule of either East or West 
and thai appoint new caesars in their stead. In the economic sphere 
Diocletian stabilized the badly debased currency, introduced a new 
system of taxation, and issued legislation designed to keep agricul- 
tural workers and town-dwellers at their jobs so that the basic work 
necessary to support the empire would continue to be done. 

Although Diocletian’s program t)f reorganization was remarkably 
successful insofar as it restored an empire that had been on the verge of 
expiring, it also helped to transform the empire. Essentially E^iocletian 
changed the empire by “orientalizing*' it in three primary and lasting 
ways. Most literally, he began a geographical orientalization of the 
empire by shifting its administrative weight toward the Fast. Since he 
was a “Roman" emperor we w^ould assume that he must have ruled 
from F<ome, but in fact between 2S4 and 303 he was never there, 
ruling instead from Nicomedia, a city in modern-day Turkey. This he 
did in tacit recognition of the fact that the wealthier and more vital 
part of the empire was clearly in the East. Second, as befitting one 
who turned his back on Rome, Diocletian adopted the titles and cere- 
monies of an Oriental potentate. Probably he did this less because he 
had Eastern tastes than because he wished to avoid the fate of his 
predecessors who w’ere insufficiently respected. Most likely he 
thought that if he were feared and worshiped he would stand a greater 
chance of dying in bed. Accordingly, Diocletian completely aban- 
doned Augustus’s policy of appearing to be a constitutional ruler and 
came forward as an undisguised autocrat. He took the title not of prin- 
ceps, or first citizen, but ofdommus, or lord, and he introduced Orien- 
tal ceremony into his court. Me wore a diadem and a purple gown of 
silk interwoven with gold. Those who gained an audience had to 
prostrate themselves before him; a privileged few were allowed to kiss 
his robe. 

The tliird aspect of orientalization in Diocletian’s policy was his 
growing reliance on an imperial bureaucracy. By separating civilian 
from military commands and legislating on a wide variety of eccv 
nomic and social matters, Diocletian created the need for many new of- 
ficials. Not surprisingly, by the end of his reign subjects were com- 
plaining that “there were more tax-collectors than taxpayers." The 
officials did keep the empire going but the new bureaucracy was 
prone — as all arc — to graft and corruption; worse, the growth of of- 
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fidaldoni called for reservoirs of manpower and wealth at a time when 
the Roman Empire no longer had large supplies of either. Taken 
together, the various aspects of Diocletian’s eastemizing made him 
seem more like a pharaoh than a Roman ruler: it was almost as if the 
defeat of Antony and C'leopatra at Actium was now being avenged. 

The new coercive regime of l.^iodetian left no room for die cultiva- 
tion of individual spontaneity or freedom. The results can be seen 
most clearly in the building and art of the age. Diocletian himself 
preferred a colossal bombastic style of building that was meant to 
emphasize his ow'n power. The baths he had constructed in Rome, 
when he finally arrived there in 303, were the largest yet known, en- 
compassing about thirty acres. When he retired in 305 Diocletian built 
a palace for him.self in what is now Split (Yugoslavia) that was laid 
out along a rectilinear grid like an army camp. A plan of this palace 
shows clearly how Diocletian favored regimentation in everything. 

Also in the age of Diocletian, Roman portrait statuary, which had 
hitherto featured striking naturalism and individuality, became imper- 
sonal. Human faces became impassive and symmetrical rather than 
reflecting a free play of eniiHions. Porphyry, a particularly hard and 
dark stone that had to he imported from Egypt — itself a sign of east- 
ernization — often replaced marble for imperial busts. Porphyry 
groups of Diocletian, Maximian, and their two caesars show the new 
hardness and symmetry at their fullest, for the figures were made to 
IcKik so similar that they are indistinguishable from each other. 

In 305 Diocletian decided to abdicate to raise cabbages — an unprece- 
dented achievement for a late-Ronian ailer. At the .same time he ob- 
liged his colleague Maximian to retire as well, and their twe^ caesars 
moved peacefully up the ladders of succession. Such concord, how- 
ever, could not last. Soon civil war broke out among Diocletian’s suc- 
cessors and continued until (.'onstantine, the son of one of the original 
caesars, emerged victorious. From 312 until 324 Constantine ruled 
only in the West, but from the latter year until his death in 337 he did 



Diocletian ’5 Palace in Split. 
An artistic reconstruc- 
tion. 


Left: Porphyry Snilptuirs of'Dioilctum muI His Collcitipu ^ in Rult . \.\ vr\- effort is 
made to make the two senior rulers and then two |uiii<»r lolleagiies lo«)k 
identic cil by means of stylization. N<ne also the einpliasis eai nnhtai \ stieiiiith. 
Ri^ht: dolossal Haul of dothtnntint'. In the head of t onstantine the exes are 
enlarged as if to emphasize the rulers spiritual vision, f he held is appro\- 
imatelv ten times larger than life. 

away with the sliariiig of powers .iiul ruled over a reunited empire. 
Hxeept for the fact that he favored C Christianity, an epoch-making 
decision to he treated in the next section, CConstaiitine otherwise con- 
tinued to govern along the lines laid down by Diocletian, liureaucracy 
proliferated and the state became so vigilant in keeping town-dwellers 
and agricultural laborers at their posts that society began to harden 
into a ca.ste system. Although C 'onstantine was a (diristian, he never 
thought for a moment of acting with any CChristlike humility: on the 
contrary, he made court ceremonials more elaborate and generally 
behaved as if he were a god. In keeping with this he built a new capital 
in and nametl it ( amstantinople, after himself. Although he de- 
clared that he moved his government from Rome to Ca)nstantino[de 
in order to demonstrate his abandonment of paganism, selt-esti em 
was no doubt a major factor, and the shift was the most visible mani- 
festation of the continued move of Roman civilizatitni to the l .ast. Sit- 
uated on the border of hairope and Asia, (CConstaiuinople had com- 
manding advantages as a center for eastern-oriented communic.itions, 
trade, and defense. Surrounded on three sides by water and protected 
on land by walls, it was to prove nearly impregnable and would re- 
main the center of “Roman’' government for as long as the Roman 
Fmpire was to endure. 

('onstantine also made the succession hereditary, liy so doing he 
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brought Rome back to the principle ofilyna.stic monarchy that if had 
thrown about eight hundred years earlier. But Constantine, who 
treated the empire as if it were his private property, did not pass on 
united rule to one son. Instead he divided his realm among three of 
them. Not surprisingly his three sons started fighting each other upon 
their father’s death, a conflict exacerbated by religious difterences. The 
warfare and succeeding dynastic squabbles that continued on and oft 
for iiKVst of the fourth century need not detain us here. Suftice it to say 
that they were not as serious as the civil wars of the third century, and 
that from time to time one or another contestant was able to reunite 
the empire for a period of years. T he last to do so was Theodosius 1 
(37i>-30.s), who butchered thousands of innocent citizens of Thessa- 
lonica in retribution for the death of one of his officers, but w'hose 
energies in preserving the empire by holding off (iermanic barbarians 
still gave him some claim to his surname “the Cireat.” 

T he period betwxvn Constantine and Theodosius saw’ the steady de- 
velopment of earlier tendencies. With C'onstanrinople now the leading 
city of the empire, the center of commerce and administration was 
located clearly in the Hast. Regionalism tt)o was becoming more pro- 
nounced: the Latin-speaking West was losing a sense of rapport and 
cotitact with the Cireek-speaking East, and in both West and Hast local 
differences w'ere becoming accentuated. In economic life the hallmark 
of the age was the growing gap between rich and poor. In the West 
large landow'ners were able to consolidate their holdings, and in the 
East some individuals became prosperous by rising through the bu- 
reaucracy and airiching themselves with graft, or by trading in luxury 
goods. But the taxation system initiated by Diocletian and maintained 
throughout the fourth centur\^ weighed down heavily on the poor, 
forcing them to carry the burden of supporting the bureaucracy, the 
army, and the lavish imperial court or courts. The pt)or, moreover, 
had no chance to escape their poverty, for legislation demanded that 
they and their heirs stay at their unrewarding and heavily taxed jobs. 
Since most people in the fourth century were poor, most people lived 
in desperate and unrelenting poverty against a backdrop of ostoita- 
tious wealth. The Roman Empire may have been restored in the years 
from 284 to 395, but it was nonetheless a fertile breeding-ground for a 
new religion of otherworldly salvation. 


2. THE EMERGENCE AND TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 

Christian beginnings of course go back several centuries before Con- 
stantine to the time of Jesus. Christianity was formed primarily by 
Jesus and St. Paul and gained converts steadily thereafter. But the new 
religion only became really widespread during the chaos of the third 
century and only triumphed in the Roman Empire during the demora- 


li/ation of the fourth. At the time of its humble beginnini;s uobodv 
could have known that C:hristi.inity would be decreed the M>le religioii 
of the lU>man Tanpirc by the year pSo. 

Jesus of Niizarith w»is born in lietlilehein. a small ti>vvn of liidea, 
sometime near the bc^innin|^ of the Christian t ra (but not exactly in 
the year one we owe this mistake in our dating system to a sixlh- 
centiiry monk). While Jesus was growing up Judea was under Roman 
rule. The atmosphere of the country v\ as charged with religious emo- 
tionalism and political discontent. Some of the people, notably the 
Pharisees, concentrated on preserving the Jewish law and Uioked for- 
ward to the coming of a political messiah \\iu» would rescue the 
country from Rome. Most extreme of those who sought hope in poli- 
tics were the “Zealots,” who wished to overthrow the Romans by 
means of armed force. Some groups, on the other hand, were not in- 
terested in politics at all. Typical of these were the Hssenes, who 
hoped for spiritual deliverance through asceticism, repentance, and 
mystical unitm with (iod. The ministry of Jesus was clearly more 
allied to this pacific orientation. 

WhenJ esus was aliout thirty years old, he was acclaimed by an asce- 
tic evangelist, John the Baptist, as one "mightier than I, whose shoes 1 
am not worthy to bear.” Thenceforth for about three years his career, 
aiTording to the New Testament accounts, was a continuous course of 
preaching and teaching and of healing the sick, "casting out devils,” 
restoring sight to the blind, and raising the dead. He not only de- 
nounced shame, greed, and licentious living but set the example him- 
self by a life of humility and self-denial. Though the conception he 
held of him.self' is somewhat obscure, he apparently believed that he 
had a mission to save humanity from error and sin. His preaching and 
other activities eventually aroused the antagonism of' some of the chief 
priests and conservative rabbis. They disliked his caustic references to 
the legalism of the Rhari.sees, his contempt for form .ind ceremony, 
and his scorn for pomp and luxury. They feared also that his active 
leadership w^ould cause trouble w'ith the Romans. Accordingly, they 
brought him into the highest court in Jerusalem, where he was 
solemnly condemned for blasphemy and for setting himself up as 
"king of the Jews” and turned over to Pontius Pilate, the Roman gov- 
ernor, for execution of the sentence. After hours of agony lie died on 
the cross between two thieves on the hill of Clolgotha outside Jerusa- 
lem. 

TTe crucifixion of Jesus marked a great climax in Christian history. 
At first his death was viewed by his follow’^ers as the end of their 
hopes. Their despair soon vanished, however, for rumors began to 
spread that the Master was alive, and that he had been seen by certain 
of his faithful disciples. Hie remainder of his followers w ere quickly 
convinced that he had risen from the dead, and that he was truly a 
divine being. With their courage restored, they organized their little 
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band and began preaching and testifying in the name of their martyred 
leader. Thus one of the world’s great religions was launched on a ca- 
reer that would ultimately convert an empire no less mighty than 
Rome. 

There has never been perfect agreement among Christians as to the 
precise teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. The only dependable records 
are the four (Jospels, but the earliest of these was not written until at 
least a generation after Jesus's death. According to the beliefs of his or- 
thodox followers, the founder of C'hristianity revealed himself as the 
("hrist, the divine Son of God, who was sent this earth to suffer and 
die for the sins of humanity. They were convinced that after three 
days in the tomb, he had risen from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, whence he w'ould come again to judge the world. The Gos- 
pels at least make it clear that he included the following among his 
basic teachings: (i) the fuherhood of CJod and the brotherhood of hu- 
manity; (2) the Golden Rule; (3) forgiveness and love of one’s enemies; 
(4) repayment of evil with good; (5) self-denial; (6) condemnation of 
hypocrisy and greed; (7) opposition to ceremonialism as the essence of 
religion; (S) the imminent approach of the end of the world; and (9) 
the resurrection of the dead and the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven. Recent research has tended to emphasize the last two of these 
points as being at the center of Jesus's mission. 

Christianity w^as broadened and invested with a more elaborate the- 
ology by some of the successors of Jesus, above all the Apostle Paul, 
originally known as Saul of Tarsus (io?-/)7?A.u.). Although ofjewish 
nationality, Paul was not a native of I\ilestine but a Jew^ born in the 
city of l arsus in southeastern Asia Minor. Originally a perseaitor of 
Christians, he was later converted tt) C’hristianity, and devoted his 
limitless energy to propagating that faith throughout the Near Fast. It 
would be almt)st impossible to overestimate the significance of his 
work. Denying that Jesus was sent merely as the redeemer of the Jews, 
Paul proclaimed C'hri.stianity to be a universal religion. 13 ut this was 
not all. He gave major emphasis to the idea of Jesus as the Christ, as 
the anointed (iod-man whose death on the crt)ss was an atonement for 
the sins of humanity. Not only did he reject the works of the Law^ 
(i.e., Jewish ritualism) as of primary importance in religion, but he 
declared them to be utterly w^orthless in procuring salvation. Human 
beings are sinners by nature, and can therefore be saved only by faith 
and by the grace of God “through the redemption that is in ("hrist 
Jesus.” It follows, according to I^uil, that human fate in the life to 
come is almost entirely dependent upon the will of God; for “Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor?” (Romans y:2i). God has 
mercy “on whom he w'ill have mercy, and whom he will he har- 
deneth” (Romans y:iS). 

Although it may be something of a simplification, it seems basically 


true to say that Jesus proclaimed the imminent coming of the king- 
dom ofCiod, whereas Paul laid the basis for a religion of pcrsi>nal sal- 
vation through Christ and the ministry of the Church. Therefore, after 
the time of Paul the development ol C'hristianity was marked by the 
development of ceremonies, or sacraments, to bring the believer 
closer to Christ, as well as the development of an organization of 
priests to administer those sacraments. In teaching that priests who 
administered sacraments w'ere endowed with supernatural powers, 
C^hristianity gradually developed a distinction between clergy and 
laity that was much sharper than that which had e.xisted in nu)st earlier 
religions. I his would become the basis of subsequent Wt‘stern con- 
troversies and divisions between ‘T'hurch’' and “State.” In the mean- 
time, Christianity’s emphasis on otherworldly salvation ministered by 
a w^orldly priestly organization helped it greatly to grow .md ulti- 
mately to flourish. 

Christianity grew' steadily in the first two centuries after ( ihrist hut 
only really began to flourish in the third. \ o understand this we must 
recall that the third century in Roman history w as an “age of anxiety 
At a time of extreme political turbulence and economic hardship peo- 
ple understandably began to treat life on eartli as an illusion ancl pi. ice 
their hopes in the beyond. The human body and the material world 
were more and more regarded as either evil or basically imreal. As the 
Neoplatonic philosopher and leading thinker <>f that age, Plotinus, 
wrote, “when I come to myself, I w'onder how it is that I have a body 
... by w hat cleterioration did this happen?” Plotinus devisetl a whole 
philosophical system to answer this question, but this system was far 
too. abstruse to have much meaning for large numbers of people. In- 
stead, as we have seen, several religions that emphasized the domi- 
nance in this world of spiritual forces and the absolute preeminence of 
otherw'orldly salvaticm gained hold as never before. 

At first Christianity w'as ju.st another of thc'se leligions; Mithraism, 
Ciiiosticism, and the cults of Isis and Serapis w ere others. It is natural 
to ask, therefore, w'hy C'hristianity gained converts in the third cen- 
tury at the expense of its rivals. A number of answers may be posited. 
One of the simplest, but not therefore the least important, is that even 
though Christianity borrow'ed elements from older religions — above 
all Judaism and Gnosticism — it w as new and therefore possessed of a 
sense of dynamism that w'as lacking among the other Salvationist re- 
ligions w'hich had existed for centuries. (It is noteworthy in this regard 
that one of Christianity’s most serious rivals in the period trom 276 to 
about 400 was Manichcanism, which was even newer than itself.) 
Christianity’s dynamism w'as also enhanced by its rigorous exclu- 
siveness. Hitherto people took on religions as today we might take on 
insurance policies, piling one on another in order to feel more secure. 
The fact that C'hristianity strictly prohibited this, demanding that the 
Christian God be worshiped alone, made the new religii^n most ap- 
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pealing at a time when people were searehing desperately for absolu- 
tes. Similarly, C’hristianity alone among its rivals (with the later ex- 
ception ol Manicheanism) had an all-embracing theory to explain evil 
on earth, namely as the work of demons governed by the devil. When 
C'hristian missionaries sought converts they successfully empha.sized 
the new faith’s ability to c^mibat these demons by reputed miracles. 

Altliough (.Christianity's novelty, exclusivent'ss, and theory of evil 
help greatly to explain its success, probably the greatest attractions of 
the religion had to di) with three other traits: its view' of salvation, its 
social dimensions, and its organizational structure. Exorcism of 
demons might help to make life more tolerable on earth hut ultimately 
people in the later Roman Empire were most concerned wdth other- 
worldly salvation. Rival religions also promised an afterlife, but 
(Christianity’s doctrine on this subject was the most far-reaching. 
(Christian preachers who warned that nonbelievers would “liquefy in 
fierce fires” for eternity and that believers w'ould enjoy eternal bless- 
edness understandably made many converts in an age of fears. They 
made converts too among all classes because Christianity had from its 
origins been a religion i>f the humble — carpenters, fi.shermen, and 
tent-makers — which promised the exaltation of the lowly. As the re- 
ligion grew it gained a few' wealthy patrons but it continued to find its 
greatest strength among the lower and middle classc's wdio comprised 
the greatest numbers in the Roman Empire. Moreover, w'hile Chris- 
tianity forbade w'omen to become priests or discuss the faith, and, as 
w'c will see, took on many attitudes hostile to w'omcn, it at least ac- 
cx)rded women some rights of participation in w'orship and equal hope 
with men for salvation. This fact gave it an advantage over 
Mithraism, which excluded women from its cult entirely. In addition 
to all tht*se considerations, a final reason for (^Christianity’s success lay 
in its organization. Unlike the rival mystery religions, it had by the 
third century developed an organized hierarchy of priests to direct the 


litc of the faith. More than that, Christian Lxnigre^ations were tightly 
knit communities that provided services to their members — such as 
nursing, support of the unprotected, and burial — that went beyond 
strictly religious concerns. Those who became C^hristians found 
human contacts and a sense of mission while the rest of the world 
seemed to be collapsing about them. 

Christianity was never as brutally persecuted by the Roman state as 
used to be thought. In fact the attitude of Rome was usually one of in- 
differc'nce: Christians were customarily tolerated unless certain magis- 
trates decided to prosecute them for refusing to worship the oRicial 
state gods. From time to time there were more concerted persecu- 
tions, but these were highly intermittent and never lasted long enough 
to do irreparable damage: i>n the contrary they served to give ('hris- 
tianity some helpful publicity. To this degree the blood of martyrs re- 
ally was the seed of the C Church, but only bei ause the blood did not 
flt)w too freely. One last great persecutii)n took place toward the end 
of the reign of Diocletian and w as continued by one of his immediate 
successors, a particialarly bitter enemy iT C'hristianity named Cialerius. 
But by then the religion w'as far too strong to be wiped out by per- 
secution, a fact that Cialerius finally recognized by issuing an edict of 
toleration right before his death in 311. Thereafter C^hristianity was to 
be supported by the Roman state rather than persecuted by it. 

The adoption of (Christianity by the Roman Hmpire was initiated by 
(Constantine and completed by I'heodosius. (Constantine did not yet 
make Christianity the ofticial religion of the empire, but he clearly 
favored it. Probably he did st) both because he assiiciated his own con- 
version to the faith (around the year 3 12) w'ith a rise of his political tor- 
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times, and betaiisc he hoped that Cdiristianity might bring a spiritual 
unity to an empire that had been badly demoralized and religiously 
divided. Some t^f his siieeessors, who were brought up in the C'hris- 
tian religion, went mueh further to achieve this end by ordering the 
persecution of pagans more ruthlessly than some pagan emperors had 
formerly perseaited CJiristians. Cdiristianity probably would have 
triumphed anyway merely with otHcial support because aspiring func- 
tionaries were usually quick to accept the religion of their rulers. The 
masses too were easily converts to the faith once it wms supported by 
tile state because, even though the fourth century was politically more 
stable than the third, the reorganization of the empire weighed most 
heavily tni the lower classes and made them as much concerned about 
otherw i»rldly salvation as they had been in the century before. Sub- 
stantial numbers, too, simply followed the lead of authority. Christians 
probably ( oiiiprised no more than a fifth of the population of the 
Roman Hinpire at the time of the conversion of Ctinstantine at the 
beginning of the fourth century; with state support they quickly be- 
I'ame an overwhelming majority. When Theodosius the CIreat forbade 
the worship of all religions other than C'hristianity by an edict of 3S0, 
paganism, already disappearing, was soon wiped out in all but the 
most rural backlaiids of the Roman realms. 


.t. THK Ni:W CX)NTC)URS OF C.'HRISTIANJTY 

( )nce the new faith became dominant within the Roman Empire it un- 
derwent some major changes in forms of thought, organization, and 
c<.>nduct. riiese changes all bore relationships to earlier tendencies, but 
the triumph of the faith greatly accelerated certain trends and altered 
the course of others. The result was that in many basic respects the 
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C .hristianity of the Kite fourth century was a vc*ry different relii^ion 
from the one persecuted by Diocletian and Cialerius. 

One conseejuence of Cdiristianity s triumph was the flaring up of 
bitter doctrinal disputes. Fhese brought great turmoil to the C'hurch 
but resulted in the hammering out of dogma and di.scipline. Before 
the conversion of C'onstantine there had of course been disagree- 
nu'nts among CJiristians abcHit doctrinal matters, but as long as 
C.hristianity was a minority religion it managed to control its internal 
divisions in orcier to present a united front against hostile outsiders. 
Hardly had the new faith emcTged victorious, however, tlian sharp 
splits develc^ped within its own ranks. These were due partly to the 
fac't that there haci always been a tension betweai the intellectual and 
emotional tendencies within the religion which c'ould now c'ome 
more fully into the open, and partly to the fact that different regions 
of the empire tried to preserve a sense of their separate icientities by 
preferring different theologic'al formulas. 

I he first of the bitter disputes was between the Arians and Athana- 
sians over the nature of the Trinity. The Arians — not to be confused 
with Aryans (a racial term) — were followers c^f a priest named Arius 
and wcTe the more intellectual group. Undc'r the influence of CIreek 
philosophy they rejec ted the iciea that Cdirist could beecjual with Ciod. 
Instead they maintained that the Son was created by the Father and 
therefore was not co-eternal with Him or formed of the same sub- 
stance. The follow'crs of St. Athanasius, indifferent to luiman logic, 
luid that even though Clhrist was the Son he was fully CJod: that Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy (Ihost were all absolutely equal and composed of 
an identical substance. After protracted struggles Athanasius’s side 
won out and the Athanasian doctrine bec'aine the dogma of the 
Cduirch, as it rcMnains today. 

The struggle between the Arians and Athunasians was followed by 
numerous other doctrinal quarrels which succeeded each other for the 
next few centuric’s. The issues at stake w ere generally too abstruse to 
warrant explaining here, but the results were inoinentous. One was 
that the the dogmas of the C^uholic faith steadily began to become 
fixed. It shoulci be c'mphasi/ed that this was a slow' cievelopmeni and 
that many basic tc'iiets of C'atholicism w'ere only defined much later 
(for example, the theory of the Mass w as not formally promulgated 
until 12J S; the doctrine of the Immaculate (amception of the Virgin 
Mary until i^iS4; and that cT the Bodily Assumption of the Virgin 
until ic;.so). Nonetheless the faith w'as beginning to take on a sharply 
defined form that was unprecedented in the hi.story of earlier religions. 
Above all, this meant that any who differed from a certain formula- 
tion w'OLild be excluded from the ccammunity and often persecuted as a 
heretic. In the subsequent history of Christianity this concern for doc- 
trinal uniformity was to result in both strmgths and weaknesses for 
the Church. 
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220 Two other results of the doctrinal ijuarrels were that they aggra- 

Clmstiatiity and the vated regional hostilities and provoked secular interference into the 

Transformation of the government of the C^hurch. In the fourth century differences among 

lioman Hhrld Christians increased alienation between West and East and also aggra- 

vated h()stilities between one region and another within the East. Al- 
though the Roman Empire was evolving toward regionalism for 
Other resulh many different reasons, including economic and administrative ones, 
and although regionalism was partly a cause of religious differences, 
the sharper and more frequent religious quarrels became, the more 
they serve to intensify regional hostilific's. 

At the same time the Roman state was inevitably drawn into these 
religious conflicts. The same C'onstantine who favored C^hristianity as 
hnperuil involvement w a Unifying force was horrified by the prompt emergence of the Arian 

relii^ion.Montliits conflict and intervened in it by calling the Council of Nicea (325), 

which condemned Arius. It is noreworthy that this council — the first 
general council of the C'hurcli — was not only convened by a Roman 
emperor, but that Constantine served during its meetings as a presid- 
ing ofticer. Thereafter secular interference in Church matters con- 
tinued, above all in the East. 1 here were two major reasons for this: 
First, religious disputes were mt^re prevalent in the East than the West 
and quarreling parties often appealed to the emperor for support. Sec- 
ond, the weight of' imperial government was generally heavier in the 
East, and after 476 there were no Roman emperors in the West at all. 
When Eastern emperors were not appealed to by quarreling parties 
they interfered in religious disputes themselves, as CAnistaniine had 
done before them, in order to preserve unity. I'he result was that in 
the East the emperor assumed great religious authority and control, 
hut in the West the future of relations between State and Cdiurch was 
more open. 

Even while emperors were interfering in religious matters, how- 
ever, the C'hurch’s own internal i^rganization was becoming more 
The evolution ofOhimh complex and articulated. We have seen that a clear distinction between 
or^mi::ation clergy and laity was already a hallmark of the early C'hristian religion 

after the time of St. Paul. Ihe next step was the development of a hier- 
archical organizatum within the ranks of the clergy. The superiority of 
bishops over prii.'sts was recognized before C!hristianity’s triumph. 
C’hristian organization was centered in cities and one bishop in each 
important city became the authority to which all the clergy in the sur- 
rounding vicinity answered. Phis organization wms sufficient for a mi- 
nority religion but as the number of congregations multiplied, and as 
the influence of the (diurch increased due to the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the official religion of Rome, distinctions of rank among the 
bishops themselves began to appear. Those who had their head- 
quarters in the larger cities came to be called metropolitans (today 
known in the West as archbishops), with authority over the clergy of 
an entire province. In the fourth century the still higher rank of patri- 



arch was established to designate those bishops w'ho ruled over the 
oldest and largest of Christian communities — such cities as Rome, 
Jerusalem, C.onstantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, and their sur- 
rounding districts. Thus the Christian clergy by 400 A.n. had come to 
embrace a ddinite hierarchy patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops, 
and priests. 

1 he climax ot all this development — still largely in the future — was 
the growth of the primacy ot the bishop of Rome, or in other words 
the rise ot the papacy. For several reasons the bishop of Rome enjoyed 
a preeminence over the other patriarchs of the Church. The city in 
which he ruled was venerated by the faithful as a scene of the mis- 
sionary activities ot the Apostles Peter and Paul. The tradition was 
widely accepted that Peter had founded the bishopric of Rome, and 
that theretorc all of his successors w'cre heirs of his authority and pres- 
tige. This tradition was supplemented by the theory that Peter had 
been commissioned by (Christ as his vicar on earth and had been 
given the keys of the kingdom of heaven with power to punish people 
for their sins and even to absolve them from guilt (Matthew' 
16:18-19). This theory, kmnvn as the doctrine of the Petrine Succes- 
sion, has been used by popes ever since as a basis for their claims to au- 
thority over the C'hurch. Ihe bishops of Rome had an advantage also 
in* the fact that after the transfer of the imperial capital to (!onstan- 
tinople there was seldom any emperor with effective sovereignty in 
the West. Finally, in 44s the tmperor Valentinian III issued a decree 
commanding all wx'stern bishops to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
pope. It must not be supposed, however, that the Church was by any 
means yet under a monarchical form of government. The patriarchs in 
the Fast regarded the extreme assertions of papal claims as brazen 
effrontery, and even many bishops in the West continued to ignore 
them for some time. The clearest e.xample of the papacy’s early 
weakness is the fact that the popes did not even attend the first eight 
general councils of the CTiurch (from 325 to X69) although later, they 
were to convene and preside over all the others. 

rhe growth of ecclesiastical organization helped the Clhurch to 
conejuer the Roman world in the fourth century and to minister to the 
needs of the faithful thereafter. The existence of an episcopal adminis- 
trative structure was particularly influential in the West as the Roman 
Empire decayed and finally collapsed in the fifth century. Since there 
w\as always a bishop in every city who was trained to some degree in 
the arts of administration, the C:hurch in the West took over many of 
the functions of government and helped to preserve order amid the 
deepening chaos. But the new emphasis on administration also had its 
inevitably deleterious effects: with the C.'hurch developing its own ra- 
tionalized administrative structure it inevitably became more w'orldly 
and distant in spirit from the simple faith t)f Jc'sus and the Apostles. 

The clearest reaction to this trend was expressed in the spread ot 
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inonasiicisiu. Toilay wc arc acaistoiiK-d ti) tliinkin^ i)f monks as 
{groups priests who live eommunallv in (»rcler to tiedieate them- 
silves primarily tc» lives ofitmtemplation and prayer. In their origins, 
however, monks were not priests but laymen, who almost always 
lived alone and who sought extremes of self-torture rather than or- 
dered lives of spirituality. Monastii ism began to emerge in the third 
Iht nu .•/ i eutiuy as a response to the anxieties ofrh.it age, bur it only beeame a 

doniitiant movement within Clhristianiry in the hnirth century. I'wo 
obvious reasons for this fact st.iiul out. hirst t^f all, the choice of ex- 
treme hi rmitlike asceticism was a substitute h>r martyrdom. With the 
tonversion of ( amstantine and tlie abandonment of persecution, most 
ihances of winning a crown of glory in heaven by undergoing death 
f(^r the f.iith were eliminated, lint the desire to prove one’s religious 
ardor by self-abasement ,ind suffering was still present. Second, as the 
fourth century progressed the priesthood became more and more en- 
nnretl in worldly concerns. Those who wished t(> avoid secular temp- 
tatiims fled to the deserts and woods to practice an asceticism that 
priests and bisln>ps were forgetting. (Monks customarily became 
priests only later during the Middle Ages.) In this way even while 
Cdiristianity was accommodating itself to practical needs, monasticism 
s.itisfied the inclinations of ascetic extremists who c»therwise might 
h.ive become (inostics or M.miiheans and who looked forward to 
lives of torture .md deprivation that far outstripped those of Cdirist and 
the Apostles. 

Monastiiism first emerged in the bast, where for about one 
hundred years after ( .'onstantine's conversioti it spread like a mania. 
h), r I lermit monks (»f b.gypt and Syria vied w'ith each other in their pursuit 

(f, v»f the most inhuman and humiliating excesses. Some gr.ized in the 

fields .iftet the m.mner of cow s, others penned themselves into small 
cages, and others hung heavy weights around their necks. A monk 
named C'yriacus stood for hours on one leg like a crane until he could 
be.ir it no more. I he most extravagant ol these monastic ascetics was 
St. Simeon Stylites, who performed self-punishing exercise.s — such as 
touching his feet with his head 1,244 times in succession — i.m top of a 
high pillar for thirty-seven years, w'hile crowds gathered below to 
worship '‘the w'orms that dropped from his body.” 

In time such ascetii hysteria subsided and it became recognized that 
monasticism would be more enduring if monks lived in a community 
J'ht and did not concentrate on self-torture. The most successful architect 

nu'fiihnri^m *'/ M. /Om/ of communal monasticism in the bast was St. Basil who 

started his monastic career as a hermit and ascetic extremist but came 
to prefer Ciimmunal and more moderate forms of life. Basil expressed 
this prefereiue in writings for monks that laid down the ba.sic guide- 
lines for eastern monasticism from then until the present time. Rather 
than encouraging extremes of self-torture, Basil encouraged monks to 
discipline themselves by useful labor. Although his teachings were 
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still extremely severe by modern standards, he prohibited monks 
from engaging in prolonged fasts or lacerating their flesh. In place of 
that he urged them to submit to obligations of poverty and liumility, 
and to spend many hours of the day in silent religious meditation. 

With the triumph of St. Basil’s ideas, eastern monasticism became 
more organized and subdued, but even so Basilian monks preferred to 
live as far away from the “world” as they could and never had the 
same civilizing influence on external society as did their brothers in 
western Europe. 

Monasticism did not at first spread so quickly in the West as it did in 
the East because the West was not as attracted by severe asceticism. 

Most often whatever monasticism was introduced in the West was too The mU of St. lierndtii 
ascetic to have any widespread appeal. I'his situation was only reme- 
died in the sixth century when St. Benedict (48o?-547?) drafted his 
famous Latin rule which ultimately became the guide for nearly all the 
monks in the West. Recent research has shown that Benedict copied 
much of his rule from an earlier Latin text, but he still produced a doc- 
ument that is notable for its brevity, flexibility, and moderation. The 
Benedictine rule imposed obligations similar to those laid down by St. 

Basil: poverty, obedience, labor, and religious devotion. Yet Benedict 
prescribed less austerity than Basil did: the monks were granted a suf- 
ficiency of simple food, clothing, and enough sleep; they were even 
allowed to drink a small amount of wine, although meat was only 
granted to the sick. The abbot’s authority was absolute and the abbot 
was allowed to flog monks for disobedience, yet Benedict urged him 
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to try “to be loved rather than feared,” and ordained that the abbot 
take counsel before making decisions “because the Lord often reveals 
to a younger member what is best.” For such reasons the Benedictine 
monastery became a center of deep religious enrichment rather than a 
school for punishment. 

We will have occasion for continuing the story of Benedictine mon- 
asticism later on, but here we may point in advance to some of its 
greatest contributions to the dcvelopmcTit of Western civilization. 
C^ne was that Benedictine monks were committed from an early date 
to missionary work: they were primarily responsible for the conver- 
sion of England and later most of Ciermany. Such activities not only 
helped to spread the faith but also served to create a sense of cultural 
unity for western Europe. Another positive contribution lay in the at- 
titude of the Benedictines towards work. Wliereas the highest goal for 
ancient philosophers and aristocrats was to have enough leisure time 
for unimpeded contemplation, St. Benedict wanted his monks always 
to keep busy, for he believed that “idleness is an enemy of the soul.” 
Therefore he prescribed that they should be ocaipied at certain times 
in manual labor, a prescription that would have horrified most 
thinkers of earlier times. Accordingly, early Benedictines worked 
hard themselves and spread the idea of the dignity of labor to others. 
With Benedictine support acceptance of this idea would become one 
of the most distinctive traits of Western culture. We read of Benedic- 
tines who gladly milked cows, threshed, plowed, and hammered: in 
so doing they increased the prosperity of their own monasteries and 
provided good examples for others. Benedictine monasteries became 
particularly successful in firming and later in estate-managing. Thus 
they often helped to advance the level of the w^estern European econ- 
omy and sometimes even to provide wealth that could be drawn upon 
by emerging western European states. 

The fact that Benedictine monasteries w^ere often islands of culture 
when literacy and learning were all but forgotten in the seailar w^orld 
is better knowm. St. Benedict himself was no admirer of classical cul- 
ture. Quite the contrary, he wanted his monks only to serve (Ihrist — 
not literature or philosophy. But he did assume that monks would 
have to read well enough to say their prayers. That meant that there 
would have to be some teaching in the monasteries because it was sel- 
dom available outside, and because boys were often given over from 
birth to the monastic profession. Once there was teaching there would 
obviously be at least a few wTiting implements and books. This ex- 
plains w'hy Benedictines alw ays maintained some literacy but not why 
some of them became devoted to perpetuating classical culture. The 
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impetus behind the latter development was the work of a monastic 
thinker named Cassiodoriis (477?-570?). Inspired by St. Augustine, ThcNcwCotitoimof 

whom we will treat in more detail later, Cassiodorus believed that some Christianity 

basic classical learning was necessary for the proper understanding of 
the Bible; this justified the study of the classics by monks. Further- 
more, Cassiodoriis recognized that copying manuscripts was in itself (j) the prcM’tvatioti of 
“manual labor” (literally work with the hands) and might be even ilassual culture: 
more appropriate for monks than hard work in the fields. As Benedic- Caisiodoms 
tines began to subscribe to these ideas, Benedictine monasteries be- 
came centers for learning and transcribing that were without rival for 
centuries. No work of classical Latin literature, including such “licen- 
tious” writings as the poems of ('atullus and Ovid, would survive 
today had they not been copied and preserved during the early Middle 
Age'S by Benedictine monks. 

Love of women was of course, however, not a Benedictine prefer- 
ence. Returning to our original subject — the changes that took place in 

Christian institutions and attitudes during the fourth century — we ( M'itutu iUtitude^ toward 

may count a final fateful trend to have been the development of a neg- wotmv 

ative attitude toward the role of women in human life. C'ompared to 

most other religions, Christianity was favorable to women. Female 

souls were regarded as being equal to male ones in the eyes of God, and 

human nature was cieemed to be complete only in both sexes. St. Paul 

even went so far as to say that after baptism “there is neither male nor 

female” (Cialatians 3:28), a spiritual equal itarianism which meant that 

womcni could be saved as fully as men. But Christians from earliest 

times shared the view of their contemporaries that in everyday life and 

in marriage women were to be strictly subject to men. Not only did 

early C'hristians believe, with all male supremacists of the ancient 

world, that w'omen should be excluded from positions of leadership 

or decision-making, meaning that they should be “silent in ('hurch” (1 

Corinthians 14:34-35), but they added to this the view^ that women 

were more “fleshly” than men and therefore should be .subjected to 

mem as the flesh is .subjected to the spirit (Kphesians 5:21-33). 

With the growth of the ascetic movement in the third and fourth 
centuries, the denigration of women as dangerously “fleshly” creatures 
became more and more pronounced. Since sexual abstinence lay at the I'he etuerxunce of the 
heart of asceticism, the most perfect men were expected to shun doctrine of cefiluuy 
womai. Monks, of course, shunned women the most. This was a 
primary reason why they fled to deserts and forests. C)nc eastern as- 
cetic was struck by the need for virginity in the midst of his marriage 
ceremony, ran off to a hermit’s cell and blocked the entrance; another 
monk who was forced to carry his aged mother across a stream swad- 
dled her up as thoroughly as he could so that he would not catch any 
“fire” and no thoughts of other womai attack him. With monks tak- 
ing such an uncompromising attitude, the call for continence was ex- 
tended to the priesthood. Originally priests could be married; it seems 



that even some of the Apostles were (1 Corinthians 9:5). IHit in the 
course of the fourth century the doctrine spread that priests could not 
be married after ordination, and that if they had been married before 
then they were expected to live continently with their wives af- 
terwards. 

C^nce virginity was accc'pted as the highest standard, marriage was 
taken to be only second-best. St. Jerome expressed this view most 
earthily wiien he .said that virginity was wheat, marriage barley, and 
fornication cow'-dung: since people should not eat cow-dung he 
would permit them barley. The majt)r purposes of marriage were to 
keep men from “burning” and to propagate the species. (St. Jerome 
went so far as to praise marriage above all because it brought more 
virgins into the world!) Thus C'hristianity reinforced the ancient view 
that woman’s major earthly purpose w'as to serve as mother. Men and 
women were warned not t(^ take pleasure even in marital intercourse 
but to indulge in it only for the purpose of procreation. Women were 
to be “saved in childbearing” (1 Timothy 2:15). Since they could not 
become priests and only a very few could become nuns (female mon- 
asticism was regarded as being a very expensive luxury in the premod- 
ern world), almost all women were expected to become submissive 
wives and mothers. As wives they were not expected to have their 
own careers and were not meant to be educated or even literate. Hence, 
even though they had full hopes for salvation, they were treated as in- 
feriors in the everyday affairs of the world, a treatment that would en- 
dure until modern times. 


4. THE GERMANIC INVASIONS AND THE FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

While ( 'hristianity was conquering the Roman Empire from within, 
another force, that of the Germanic barbarians, was threatening it 
The victories ofthi' from without. The Germans, who had already almost brought Rome 
Cmnatiii fjarhuriiins to its knees in the third century, were held off from the time of Diocle- 
tian until shortly before the reign of Theodosius the Great. But there- 
after they demolished Western Roman resistance and, by the end of 
the fifth century, succeeded in conquering all of the Roman West. 
Germanic kingdoms then became the new form of government in ter- 
ritories once ruled over by Caesar and Augustus. 

It is aistomary to think, perhaps with the encouragement of grade- 
B movies, that the Germans who destroyed the Western Roman Em- 
Charactvr of the Certnam pire were fierce and thoroughly uncouth savages. But that is a misun- 
derstanding. The Crermans were barbarians in the sense that they did 
not live in cities and were customarily illiterate, but they were not 
therefore savages. On the contrary, they often practiced settled agricul- 
ture — although they preferred hunting and grazing — and were adept 
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at making iron tools and weapons as well as at other metal and clay 
crafts. Physically they looked aiough like Romans so that they could 
intermarry w'ithout causing much comment, and their language be- 
longed to the Indo-European group, and therefore was related to Latin 
and Greek. Prolonged interaction with the Romans had a decisive 
civilizing influence on the Germans before they started their final con- 
ejuests. Germans and Romans who shared common borders along the 
Rhine and Danube had steady trading relations with each other. Even 
during times of war Romans were often allied with some (ierman 
tribes while they fought others. By the fourth century German tribes 
often served as auxiliaries of depleted Roman armies and were some- 
times allowed to settle on borderlands of the empire where Roman 
tanners had given up trying to cultivate the land. Many German tribes 
too had been converted to Christianity in the fourth century, although 
the Christianity they accepted was of the heretical Arian version. All 
these interactions made the (iermans very familiar with Roman civili- 
zation and substantially favorable to it. 

The Germans began their final push not to destroy Rome but to find 
more and better land. 7 ’he first breakthrough occurred in ijyS when 
i^ne tribe, the Visigoths, who had recently .settled on some Roman 
lands in the Danube region, revolted against mistreatment by Roman 
officials and then decisively defeated a punitive Roman army in the 
Battle of Adrianople. The Visigoths did not immediately follow up 
this victory because they were cleverly bought off and made allies of 
the empire by Theodosius the Great. But when rheodosius died in 
395 he divided his realm betweai his two sons, neither of whom wms 
as competent as he was, and both halves of the empire were weakened 
by political intrigues. The Visigoths under their leader Alaric took ad- 
vantage of this situation to wander through lU)man realms almost at 
will, looking for the best land and provisions. In 410 they sacked 
Rome itself — a great shock to some contemporaries — and in the fol- 
lowing years marched into southern (laul. Meanwhile, in December 
of 406, a group of allied (lerman tribes led by the Vandals crossed the 
frozen Rhine and capitalized on Roman preoccupation with the Vi- 
sigoths by streaming through Gaul into Spain. Later they were able to 
cross the straits into north wx'st Africa, then one of the richest agricul- 
tural regions of the empire. From Africa they took control of the cen- 
tral Mediterranean, even sacking Rome from the sea in 455. By 476 
the entirely ineffectual Western Roman emperor, a mere boy deri- 
sively nicknamed Augustulus ("little Augustus"), was easily deposed 
by a leader of a mixed band of Germans who then assumed the title of 
king of Rome. Accordingly, 476 is conventionally given as the date for 
the end of the Western Roman Empire. But it must be remembered 
that a Roman emperor, who maintained some claims to authority in 
the West, continued to rule in Constantinople. 

Two questions that historians of the German invasions customarily 
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ask arc: How did the Germans manage to triumph so easily? Why was 
it that they were particularly successful in the Wt^t rather than the 
East? The ease of the German victories appears particularly striking 
when it is recognized that the Cierman armies were remarkably small: 
the Cioths who wem at Adrianople numbered no more than 10,000 
men, and the total number of the Vandal “hordes” (including women 
and children) was about 80,000 — a population about the same as that 
of an average-sized American suburb. But the Roman armies them- 
selves were depleted because of declining population and the need for 
manpower in other occiipations, above all in the new bureaucracies. 
More than that, German armies often won by default (Adrianople was 
one of the few pitched battles in the history of their advance) because 
the Romans were no longer zealous abcnit defending themselves. Ger- 
mans were seldom regarded with horre^r — many CkTinan soldiers had 
even risen to positions of leadership within Roman ranks — anci the co- 
ercive regime begun by Diocletian was not deemed to be worth fight- 
ing for. 

rhe reasons why the Germans fared best in the West are complex — 
some having to do with personalities and mistakes of the moment, 
and others with geographical considerations. But the primary expla- 
nation why the Eastern Roman lanpire survived while the Western 
did not is that the East was simply richer. By the fifth century most 
Western Roman cities had shrunk both in terms of population and 
space to a small fraction of their earlier size and w ere often little more 
than empty aclministrative shells or fortifications. 7 ’he economy of the 
West was becoming more and more strictly agricultural, and agricul- 
tural produce served only to feed farm laborers and keep rich land- 
lords in luxuries. In the East, t>n the other hand, cities like Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Alc.xandria were .still teeming metropolises 
because of their trade and industry. Because the eastern state had 
greater reserves of wealth to tax, it was more vigorous. It could also af- 
ford to buy off the barbarians w ith tribute money, which it did with 
increasing regularity. So C'onsiantinople was able to stay aHoat w'hile 
Rome floundered and then sank. 

The effects of the Ciermanic coiujuests in the West w ere not cat- 
aclysmic. The greatest differnice between the CJermans and the 
Romans had been that the former did not live in dties, but since the 
Western Roman cities were already in a state of decline, the invasions 
only served at most to accelerate the progress of urban decay. On the 
land Germans replaced Roman landlords without interrupting basic 
Roman agricultural patterns. Moreover, since the Cjcrmans never 
comprised very large numbers, they usually never took over more than 
a part of Roman lands. (lernians also tried to avail themselves of 
Roman administrative apparatuses, but these tended to diminish grad- 
ually because of the diminishing of wealth and literacy. Thus the only 
major Cierman innovation was to create separate tribal kingdoms in 
the West in place of a united empire. 




THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES 


The map of western Euirope around the year soo reveals the follow- 
ing major political divisions, (iermanic tribes of Anglo-Saxons, who 

had crossed the hnglish (channel in the middle of the fifth century, (Mniutwu khiiidoms in the 
were extending their rule on the island of Britain. In the northern part 500 

of Gaul, around Paris and east to the Rhine, the growing kingdom of 
the Franks was ruled over by a crafty warrit>r named Clovis. South of 
the Franks were the Visigoths, who ruled the southern half of (iaul 
and most of Spain. South of them were the Vandals, who ruled 
throughout previously Roman northwest Africa. In all of Italy the Os- 
trogoths, eastern relatives of the Visigoths, held sway under their 
impressive King Theodoric. Of these kingdoms the Frankish would 
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be* most promising for the future (for that reason it will be taken up in 
the next chapter) and the seemingly strongest for the present was that 
of the Ostrogoths. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who ruled in Italy from 493 to 526, was a 
great admirer of Roman civilization; this he tried to preserve as best he 
could. He fostered agriculture and commerce, repaired public build- 
ings and roads, patronized learning, and maintained a policy of re- 
ligious toleration. In short he gave Italy a more enlightened rule than it 
had known under most of its earlier emperors. But since Theodoric 
and his sparsely numbered Ostrogoths were Arian C'hristians while 
the K)cal bishops and native population were Catholics, his rule, no 
matter how tolerant and benign, was viewed with some hostility. The 
“Roman” rulers in C'onstantinople were also hostile to Theodoric 
because he was an Arian and because they had not givt^n up hopes of 
reconquering Italy themselves. All these circumstances led, as we will 
see, to the demise of T'heodoric’s C^strogothic kingdom not long after 
his death. In fact, all of the continental barbarian kingdoms w’ould not 
last long except for that of the Franks. 


s. THF SHAPING OF WHSTFRN C:HRISTIAN THOUGHT 

T he period ot the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
was also the time when a few Western Christian thinkers formulated 
an approach to the world and to God that was to guide the thought of 
the West for roughly the next Soo years. This concurrence of political 
decline and theological advance is not surprising. With the empire fall- 
ing and being replaced by barbarian kingdoms, it seemed clearer than 
ever to thinking C'hristians both that the classical inheritance had to be 
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rccxiiiiiincd diid fhut Cjod hdd not iiitcMidcd the world to he anything 
more than a transistory testing place. The consequences of these as- 
sumptions accordingly became questions ot most pressing concern. 
Between about 380 and 325 answers were worked out by Western 
C.hristian thinkers whose thought and accomplishments were intima- 
tely interrelated. The towering rtgureatnong them was St. Augustine, 
but some others had great influence as well. 

Three contemporaries who all knew and influenced each other — St. 
Jerome (340?-42o), St. Ambrose (34O?-307), and St. Augustine 
(3 54-430) — count as three of the four greatest “lathers” of the West- 
ern, Latin Church. (The fourth, St. Gregory the Great, came later and 
will be discussed in the next chapter.) St. Jerome’s greatest single con- 
tribution to the future was his translation of the Bible from Hebrew 
and CJreek into Latin. His version, known as the “Vulgate” (or 
“common” version), became the standard Latin Bible used through- 
out the Middle Ages; w'ith minor variations it continued to be u.sed 
long afterw^ards by the Roman C’atholic Church. Lortunately Jerome 
was one of the best writers v>f his day, and endowed his translation 
with vigorous, often colloquial prose and, occasionally, line poetry. 
Since the Vulgate was the most widely read work in Latin for cen- 
turies, Jerome’s writing had as much influence on Latin style and 
thought as the King James Bible has had on Knglish literature. Jerome, 
who was the least original thinker of the great Latin fathers, also 
influenced the Western C^hristian future by his contentious but elo- 
quent formulations of contemporary view's. Among the most impor- 
tant of these were the beliefs that much of the Bible was to be under- 
stood allegorically rather than literally, that classical learning could 
only be valid for Christians if it was thoroughly subordinated to 
C Christian aims, and that the most perfect C>hristians were those who 
were rigorously ascetic. In keeping with the last po.sition Jerome was 
an avid supporter of monasticism. He al.so taught that women should 
not take baths so that they w'ould not sec their own bodies naked. 

Unlike Jerome, who wms primarily a scholar, St. Ambrose was 
most active in the concems of the world as archbishop of Milan. In 
this office he was the most influential Church official in the West — 
more .so even than the pope. Guided by his practical concerns, Am- 
brose wrote an ethical wx)rk. On the Duties of Ministers, w'hich fol- 
lowed closely upon Cicero’s On Duties in title and form, and also drew 
heavily on Cicero’s Stoic ethics. But Ambrose differed from Cicero 
and most of traditional classical thought on tw'o major points. One 
was that the beginning and end ot human conduct should be the rever- 
ence and search for God rather than any self-concern or interest in 
social adjustment. The other — Ambrose’s most original contribu- 
tion — was that God helps some Christians but not others in this pur- 
suit by the gift of grace, a point that w'as to be greatly refined and 
enlarged upon by St. Augustine. Ambrose put his concern for proper 
conduct into action by his most famous act, his confrontation with 
the Emperor Theodosius the (ireat for massacring innocent civilians. 
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Ambrose argued that by violating divine commandments Theodosius 
had made himself subject to C'hurch discipline. Remarkably the arch- 
bishop succeeded in forcing the sovereign emperor to do penance. 
This was the first time that a churchman had subordinated the Roman 
secular power in matters of morality. Consequently it symbolized the 
Church’s claim to preeminence in this sphere, and particularly the 
H ViYm/ Church’s developing sense of autonomy and moral superior- 
ity that would subsequently make it so much more independent and 
influential on the secular world than the Eastern Church. 

St. Ambrose’s disciple, St. Augustine, was the greatest of all the 
Latin fathers; incieed he was one of the most powerful Christian in- 
tellects of all time. Augustine’s influence on subsequent medieval 
thought was incalculable. Even after the Midcile Ages his theology 
had a profound influence on the development of Protestantism; in the 
twentieth century many leading C'hristian thinkers have called them- 
selves Neo-Augustinians. It may be that one reason why Augustine’s 
Christianity was so searching was because he began his career by 
searching for it. Nominally a C'hristian from birth, he hesitated until 
he was thirty-three to be baptized but passed from one system of 
thought to another without being able to find intellectual or spiritual 
satisfaction in any. Only increasing doubts about all other alternatives, 
the appeals of St. Ambrose’s teachings, and a mystical experience 
movingly described in his CAynfessious led Augustine to embrace the 
faith without reserve in 387. Thereafter he advanced rapidly in ecclesi- 
astical positions, becoming bishop of the North African city of I lippo 
in 395. Although he led a most active life in this office, he still found 
time to write a large number of profound, complex, and powerful 
treatises in which he set forth his cc^nvictions concerning the most fun- 
damental problems of C>hristian thought and action. 

St. Augustine’s theology revolved around the principles of divine 
omnipotence and the profound sinfulness of humanity. Ever since 
> theoloxY humankind turned aw^ay from God in the Garden of Eden humans 
have remained basically sinful. One of Augustine’s im)st vivid ex- 
amples of this comes from a passage in the ('of if ess ions, where he tells 
how he and some other boys once were driven to steal pears from a 
neighbor’s garden, not because they were hungry or because the pears 
were beautiful, but for the sake of the evil itself. God would be purely 
just if He condemned all human beings to hell, but since He is also 
merciful He has elected to save a few. Ultimately human will has 
nothing to do with this choice: although one has the power to choose 
between good and evil, one does not have the power to decide 
whether he will be saved. Ciod alone, from eternity, predestined a 
portion ot the human race to be saved, and left the remainder to be 
damned. In other words, God fixed for all time the number of human 
inhabitants of heaven. If any mere mortals were to respond that this 
seems untair, the answer is first that strict “fairness” would confine all 



to perdition, 3nd second that the basis for (iod's choice is a mystery 
wrapped up in His omnipotence— far beyond the realm of human 
comprehension. 

Even though it might seem to us that the practical consequences of 
this rigorous doctrine of predestination would be lethargy and fa- 
talism, Augustine and subsequent medieval Christians did not see it 
that way at all. Humans themselves must do good, and if they are 
chosen they will do good; since no one knows who is chosen and 
who is not, all should try to do good in the hope that they are among 
the chosen. For Augustine the ccfitral guide to doing good was the 
doctrine of charity, which meant leading a life devoted to loving 
(Jod and loving one’s neighbor for the sake of God. Seen from the op- 
posite, humans should avoid “aipidity,” or loving earthly things for 
their own sake. Put in other terms, Augustine taught that humans 
should behave on earth as it they were travelers or “pilgrims,” keep- 
ing their eyes at all times (^n their heavenly home, and avoiding ail ma- 
terialistic concerns. 

Augustine built an interpretation of history on this view in one of 
his major works. On the City ofCoJ. In this, he argued that the entire 
human race from the Oeaiion until the Last Judgment was and will be 
composed of two warring societies, those who “live according to 
man” and love themselves, and those who “live according to God.” 
The former belong to the “C'ity of Earth,” and will be damned, while 
the blessed few w'ho compose the “C jty of God” will on judgment 
Day put on the garment of immortality. This reading of history sub- 
sequently went unquestioned throughout the Middle Ages. 

Although Augustine worked out for the first time major new 
aspects of C'hristian theology, he believed that he was only putting 
together truths that he found in the I3ible. Indeed, he was convinced 
that the Bible alone contained ail the wisdom worth knowing. But he 
also believed that much of the Bible was e.xpressed very difficultly, 
and that it was therefore necessary to have a certain amount of educa- 
tion in order to understand it thoroughly. Tliis conviction led him to a 
modified acceptance of clas.sical learning, iiie ancient world had al- 
ready worked out an educational system based on the “liberal arts,” or 
those subjects necessary for the worldly success and intellectual 
growth of free men. Augustine argued that privileged Christians 
could learn the fundamentals of these subjects, but only in a limited 
way and for a completely different end — study of the Bible. Since 
nonrcligious schools existed in his day which taught these subjects, he 
permitted a ('hristian elite to attend them; later, when such schools 
died out, their place was taken by schools in monasteries and cathe- 
drals. Thus Augustine’s teaching laid the groundwork for some conti- 
nuity of educational practice as well as for the theory behind the pres- 
ervation of some classical treatises. But w'e must qualify this by 
remarking that Augustine intended liberal education only for an elite; 
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all others were simply to be catechized, or drilled, in the finth. He also 
thought it far worse that anyone should become engaged in classical 
thought for its ow^n sake than that someone might not know any clas- 
sical thought at all. The true w'isdom mortals, he insisted, was 
piety. 

Augustine had many followers, of whom the most interesting and 
influential was Boethius, a Roman aristocrat who lived from about 
4S0 to 524. To say that Boethius was a follower of St. Augustine 
might until recently have been regarded as controversial because some 
of his works make no explicit mention of C'hristianity. Indeed, since 
Boethius was indisputably interested in ancient philosophy, wrote in a 
polished, almost Ciceronian style, and came from a noble Roman 
family, if has been customary to view him as the “last of the Ro- 
mans.” But in fact he meant the classics to serve CUiristian purposes, 
just as Augustine had prescribed, and his own teachings were basically 
Augustinian. 

Because Boethius lived a century after Augustine he could see far 
more clearly that the ancient world was coming to an end. Therefore 
he made it his first goal tt> preserve as much of the best ancient learn- 
ing as he could by a serit's of handbooks, translations, and commen- 
taries. Accepting a contemporary division of the liberal arts into seven 
subjects — grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, and music — he wrote handbooks on two: arithmetic and 
music. Thc'se summaries were meant to convey all the basic aspects of 
the subject matter that a Christian might need to know. Had Boethius 
lived longer he probably would have written similar treatments of the 
other liberal arts, but as it was he concentrated his efforts on the sub- 
ject that was his favorite: logic. In order to preserve the best of clas- 
sical logic, he translated from Circek into Latin some of Aristotle’s logi- 
cal treatises as well as an introductory work on logic by Porphyry 
(another ancient philosopher). He also wrote his own explanatory 
commentaries on these works in order to help beginners. Since Latin 
writers had never been interested in logic, even in the most flourishing 
periods of Roman culture, Boethius’s translations and commentaries 
became a crucial link between the Greeks and the Middle Ages. 
Boethius helped endow the Latin language with a logical vocabulary, 
and when interest in logic was revived in the twelfth-century West it 
rested first on a Boethian basis. 

Although Boethius was an exponent of Aristotle’s logic, his world- 
view was not Aristotelian but Augustinian. This can be seen both in 
his several orthodox treatises on Christian theology and above all in 
his masterpiece. The Consolation of Philosophy. Boethius wrote the 
Consolation at the end of his life, after he had been condemned to death 
for treason by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, whom he had served as an 
official. (Historians are unsure about the justice of the charges.) In it 
Boethius asks the age-old question of what is human happiness, and 



concludes that it is not found in earthly rewards such as riches or fame 
but only in the “highest good," which is Clod. Human life, then, 
should be spent in pursuit of God. Since Boethius speaks in the Como- 
latioti as a philosopher rather than a theologwn, he does not refer to 
C.Jiristian revelation or to the role of divine grace in salvation. But his 
basically Augustinian message is unmistakable. The CotisoLitiou of Phi- 
losophy became one of the most popular books of the Middle Ages 
because it was extremely well written, because it showed how classical 
expression and some classical ideas could be appropriated and subor- 
dinated into a clearly (.'hristian framework, and most of all, because it 
seemed to offer a real meaning to life. In times when all earthly things 
really did seem crude or fleeting it was a genuine consolation to be told 
eloL|uently and “philosophically” that life has purpose if it is led for 
the .sake of Ciod. 

At a climactic moment in the Cousolatiou Boethius retold in verse 
the myth of Orpheus in a way that might stand for the common posi- 
tion of the four writers we have just discussed; i.e., how C'hristian 
thinkers were willing to accept and maintain some continuity with the 
classical tradition. But Boethius also made new sense of the story. Ac- 
cording to Boethius Orpheus’s wife, hurydice, symbolized hell; since 
Orpheus could not refrain from looking at her he was forced to die 
and was condemned to hell himself. In other words, ( >rpheus was too 
w'orldly and material; he should not have loved a w'oman but instead 
have sought (iod. True Christians, on the other hand, know' that 
“happy is he who can look into the shining spring of good |i.e., the 
divine vision |; happy is he who can break the heavy chains of earth.” 

6. EASTF.RN ROME AND THE WEST 

Boethius’s execution by Thetxioric the Ostrogoth in S24 was in many 
ways an important historical turning point. For one, Boethius was 
both the last notew^orthy philosopher and last writer of ailtivated liot’thms\ ixcaitiou a 

Latin prose the West was to have for many hundreds of years. Then tuwwjn j oint 

too Boethius was a layman, and for hundreds of years afterwards al- 
most all western European writers would be pric'sts or monks. In the 
political .sphere Boethius’s execution was symptomatic as well because 
it was the harbinger of the collapse of the Ostrogothic kingdom in 
Italy. Whether or not he was justly condemned, Boethius's execution 
showed that the Arian Ostrogoths could not live in perfect harmony 
with Catholic Christians such as himself. Soon afterw'ards, therefore, 
the Ostrogoths were overthrown by the Eastern Roman Empire. That 
event in turn was to be a major factor in the ultimate divorce between 
East and West and the consequent final disintegration of the old 
Roman World. 

The conquest of the Ostrogoths was part of a larger plan for Roman 
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Justinian and Theodora. Sixth-ccntury mosaics from the church of San Vitale, 
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revival conceived and directed by the Eastern Roman Emperor Jus- 
tinian (527-565). Eastern Rome, with its capital at CAHistantinople, 
haci faced many external pressures from barbarians arui internal re- 
ligious dissensions since the time of Theodosius. But throughout the 
fifth century it had managed to weather these, and by the time of Jus- 
tinian’s acc'c'ssion had regained much of its strength. Although the 
Eastern Roman Empire — which then encompassed the mbciern-day 
territories of (ireece, Turkey, most of the Middle East, and Egypt — 
was largely Ctreek- and Syriac-speaking, Justinian him.self came from 
a wx'sternmost province (modern-day Yugoslavia) and spoke Latin. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, he concentrated his interests on the West. 
He saw himself as the heir of imperial Rome, whose ancient power 
and western territory he was resolved to restore. Aided by his astute 
and determined wife, Theodora, wdio, unlike earlier imperial Roman 
con.sorts, played an influential role in his reign, Justinian took great 
strides toward this goal. But ultimately his policy of recovering the 
West proved unrealistic. 

One of Justinian’s most impressive and lasting accomplishments 
was his codification of Roman law. This project was part of his at- 
tempt to emphasize continuities with earlier imperial Rome and the 
Latin legal tradition. It was also meant to cnihance his own prestige 
and absolute pt>wer. Codification of the law' w'as necessary because be- 
tween the third and sixth centuries the volume of statutes had con- 
tinued to grow, with the result that the vast body of enactments con- 
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retinues by their h<iloes. 1 he observant viewer is also meant to note the 
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tained many contradictory or obsolete elements. Moreover, 
conditions had changed so radically that many of the old legal princi- 
ples could no longer be applied, due to the establishment of an Oriental 
despotism and the adoption of Christianity as the ofllcal religion. 

When Justinian came to the throne in 527, he immediately decided 
upon a revision and codification of the existing law to bring it into 
harmony with the new conditk>ns and to establish it as an authorita- 
tive basis of his rule. To carry out the actual work he appointed a com- 
mission of lawyers under the supervision of his minister, Tribonian. 

Within two years the commission published the first result of its la- 
bors. This was the Code, a systematic revision of all of the statutory 
laws which had been issued from the reign of Hadrian to the reign of 
Justinian. The Code was later supplemented by the Novels, which 
contained the legislation of Justinian and his immediate successors. By 
532 the commission had completed the Digest, representing a sum- 
mary of all of the writings of the great jurists. The final product of the 
work of revision was the Institutes, a textbook of the legal principle's 
which were reflected in both the Digest and the Code. Tlie combina- 
tion of all four of these results of the program of revision constitutes 
the Corpus Juris Civilis, or the body of the civil law. 

Justinian’s Corpus was a brilliant achievement in its own terms: the 
Digest alone has been justly called “the most remarkable and impor- 
tant lawbook that the world has ever seen.” In addition, the Corpus Gcmral siynitiiana of 

had an extraordinarily great, often almost monopolistic influence, on Justwian\< c:orpus 
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subsequent legal and governmental history. Revived and restudied in 
western Europe from the eleventh century on, Justinian’s (Avpiis be- 
came the basis of all the law' and jurisprudence of European states, 
exclusive of England (which follow^ed its own “common law”). The 
nineteenth-century Napoleonic C'ode, which provided the basis for 
the law's of niodeni European countries and also of Latin America, is 
fundamentally the Institutes of Justinian in modern dress. 

C^nly a few of the more specific influences of Justinian’s legal work 
can be alluded to here. One is that in its basic governmental theory it 
w'as a bastion of absolutism. Starting from the maxim that “what 
pleases the prince has the force t^f law ,” it granted untrammeled pow- 
ers to the imperial sovereign and therefore w'as adopted with alacrity 
by later European monarchs and autocrats. But the Corpus also pro- 
vided some theoretical support for constitutionalism because it main- 
tained that the sovereign originally obtained his powers from the peo- 
ple rather than from God. Since government came from the people it 
could in theory be given back to them. IVrhaps most important and 
influential wms the f .oijiii.v's view of the state as an abstract public and 
secular entity. In the Middle Ages rival view's of the state as the private 
property of the ruler or as a supernatural creation meant to control sin 
often predominated. The modern conception of the state as a public 
entity concerned not with the future life but with secular, everyday af- 
fairs gained strength towards the end of the Middle Ages largely be- 
cause of the revival of assumptions found in Justinian’s legal compila- 
tions. 

Justinian aimed to be a fiill Roman emperor in geographical practice 
as well as in legal theory. To tliis end he sent out armies to reconquer 
the West. At first they were quickly successful. In 533 Justinian’s 
brilliant general Beli.sarius conquered the Vandal kingdom in north- 
w'cst Africa, and in >36 Belisarius seemed to have won all Italy, 
where he w'as welcomed by the Catholic subjects of the Ostrogoths. 
But the first victories of the Italian campaign were illusory. After their 
initial defeats the Ostrogoths put up stubborn resistance and the war 
dragged on for decades until the exhausted Eastern Romans finally 
reduced the last Gothic outposts in 3<^>3. Shortly before he died Ju.s- 
tinian became master of all Italy as w'ell as northwest Africa and 
coastal parts of Spain that his troops had also managed to recapture. 
The Mediterranean was once more briefly a “Roman” lake. But the 
cost of the endeavor was soon going to call the very existence of the 
Eastern Roman Empire into question. 

There w'cre tw'o major reasons why Justinian’s wx'stern campaigns 
were ill-advised. One was that his realm really could not afford them. 
Belisarius seldom had enough troops to do his job properly: he began 
his Italian campaign with only S,ooo men. Later, when Justinian did 
grant his generals enough troops, it was only at the cost of oppressive 
taxation. But additional troops w'ould probably have been insufficient 



to hold the new lines in the West because the empire had greater inter- 
ests, as well as enemies, to the East. While the Eastern Roman Empire 
was exhausting itself in Italy the Persians were gathering strength. Jus- 
tinian s successors had to pull away trom the West in order to meet the 
threat of a revived Persia, but even so, by the beginning of the seventh 
century, it seemed as if the Persians would be able to march all the way 
to the waters that faced Constantinople. Only a heroic reorganization 
of the empire after 6io saved the day, but it was one that helped 
withdraw Eastern Rome from the West and helped the West begin to 
lead a life t)f its own. 

In the meantime Justinian's wars had left most of Italy in a sham- 
bles. In the course of the protracted fighting much devastation had 

been wrought. Around Rome a(.|ueducts were cut and the countryside The nui of Ronhm iwity 
returned to marshes that would not be drained until the time of Mus- 
solini. In >6«, only three years after Justinian’s death, another Cier- 
manic tribe, the Lombards, invaded the country and took much of it 
away from the Eastern Romans. They met little resistance because the 
latter were now properly paying more attention to the East, but the 
Lombards were still too weak to conquer the whole Italian peninsula. 

Instead, Italy became divided between Lombard, Eastern Roman, and 
papal territories. At the same time Slavs took advantage of Eastern 
Roman weakness to sweep into the Balkans. Further west the Franks 
in Gaul were fighting among themselves, and it w'ould be only a mat- 
ter of time before nortliw'est Africa and most of Spain would fall to 
Arabs. So the Roman unity had finally come to an end. The future in 
this decentralized world may have looked bleak, but new forces in the 
separate areas would soon be gathering strength. 
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Part Three 


THE MIDDLE AGES 

llir ** Middle u^its a lain coined hy Tluropean^ in the seventeenth 

irfifnry to express their view that a lon^i nttd dismal perioii of interruption 
extended hetu^een the iilorions anotnjdishtnetits of ihissienl iireete and 
Rotne and their own **modern a^e/* liaanse the tertn hecanie so wide- 
spread, it is tiotv aft ineradicahle part of onr historua! votahultiry; hnt no 
serious scholar ttses it with the sense of lontempt it once had. lietnu en 
about 600 and i ^oo — the rou{;h openin{f and closin\f dates of the .Middle 
A{fes — loo tnany different things happened to he iharacterij::ed in any sin^fle 
tvay. In the eastern parts of the old Roman Umpire two neiv (ivili::ations 
emer\ied, the liYz:antine and the Islamic, which tnusi ranh amon{r the most 
impressive civili::ations of all time. .^Ithoii^h the fiy.::anrine i ivili::ation 
came to an end in i4Mf has continued to exist without 

major interruption rij^ht up to the present. Seen from an Islamii perspu c- 
tive, therefore, the **\iiddle was not a middle p^eriod at all hut a 

marvelous time of birth and tdi^orous early youth. The history of u'estern 
liuropH' in the iMiddle Ajipes is conventionally divided into three pyarts: the 
early Aliddle .\{fes; the IIi{»h Middle Ai^es; and the later Middle A\^es. 
Throughout the early, Hijiph, and later Middle .\{pes the (.Christian reli{^iofi 
played an e.xtraordinarily impyortant role in human life, hut otherivise there 
are feu* common denominators. I he early Aliddle Aj^es, from about 600 to 
about tofio, came closest to apypwarinji^ like an interval of darkttess, for the 
level of material and ifttellectual accompylishment ivas, in fact, very low. 
i\'Oftetheless, eveti durincf the early Aliddle Aj^es important foundations 
tvere being^ laid for the future: abot*e all, western Huropye was begittning to 
develop) its own distinct sefise of cultural identity. The High Aliddle Ages, 
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from iihout lo^o to t ^oo, was otic of tlw most ircative epochs hi the history 
of human endeavor. Imropeans jiireatly improved their standard oflivin{f, 
established endurin{f national states, developed new institutions oflearniniJ 
and modes if thought, and created maiinifu ent works of literature and art. 
Durinri ^^iddle A\^es, from about i ioo to i^oo, the survival of 

many hi{^h-medieval anomplishments ivas called into cpiestion by the on- 
slaught of numerous disastirs, particularly profound economic depression 
and lethal pUu^ue. But people in the later Middle Ai^es rose above adver- 
sity, tenaciously held on to what was most valuable in their prior inheri- 
tance, and, where necessary, created new institutions and thought-patterns 
toft their altered circumstances. The Middle thus were really many 
hundred years of enormous diversity. They may be studied profitably both 
for their own intrinsic interest and for the fundamental contributions they 
made to the development of modern times. 



The Middle A^i^es 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


POLITICrS 

Hyzantinr Finpcror Herat liiis, 610-641 
Mulijinniad enters Mei ea in triumph, 6^^ 

Muslims conquer Syria, Persia, and I'igypt, 6.t<'>-6si 

Muslims ctuiquer Spain, 71 1 

Muslim attack on (.'unstaiitinople repulsed, 717 

('hailes Martel defeats Muslims at Poitiers, 732 

Abbasid dynasty in Islam, 750 12.sK 

Pepin the Short anointtri kinj? of the Franks, 7s 1 

( !harlema^ne, 76K-S14 

(Charlemagne crowned emperew, Koo 

(Carolingian Empire disintegrates, c. Sso-yi 1 
Alfred the Cheat of England, S7i-Sg9 
High point of Viking raids in Europe, c. SSo-yi i 
(^tto the (heat »)f Chrmany, ^;.K>~‘.;73 

Norman ('onquest of England, 1066 

Seljuk Turks defeat Byzantines at Manzikert, 1071 

Penance of Henry IV at (Canossa, 1077 

Henry I of England, uoo- 1135 

1 imis VI ol France, i loS* 1 137 

Frederick I (Barbarossa) of Clennany, ii.S2' iiyo 

I leiiry II of iuiglatid, 1 1 54- 1 1 K9 

Philip Augustus of France, 11X0-1223 

C.'riisaders take (Constantinople (Fourth (Crusade), 
1204 

Spanish victory over Muslims at I. as Navas de 
Tolosa, 1212 

Frederick II of (‘hrinany and Sicily, 1212-12.sc) 
Magna C Carta, 121s 

Louis IX (St. I.ouis) of France, 1226-1270 

FCdward 1 of England, 1272-1307 
Philip IV (the Fair) of France, 12X3-1314 

Hundred Years' War, 1337-1 4 S3 
Political cliaos in Germany, c. i3_so-c. 1430 


Al-Farabi, d. 950 
Avicciina, d. 1037 
J*erer Abel ard , 1 079- 1 1 42 

Origins of universities in the West, c. 1 icx>-c. 1300 

Translation of Aristotle’s works into Latin, 
c. 1140-c. 1260 

Peter Lombard’s iCewnwe,?, c. 1155 
Robert Grossetc*ste, c. 1 16X-1233 

Windmill invented, c. 11 So 
Averroes, d. 1 19X 
Maimonides, d. 1204 


Roger Bacon, c. 1214-1294 
St. Thomas Acjuitias, 1223-1274 
Height of Scholasticism, c. 1230-c. 1277 
William of Ockham, c. 12X3-1349 
Mechanical clock invented, c. 1290 

Master Eckhart, active c. 1300-c. 1327 
Height of noiiiinali.sm, c. 1320-c. 1500 


Appearance of Joan of Arc, I42t>-i43i 

Reassertion of royal power in France, c. i u.l-t'- * 5 i 3 Printing with movable type, c. 1430 
Rise of princes in C'fermany, c. 1430-c. 1300 Heavy artillery helps Turks capture Constantinople 

CCapture of (Constantinople by Ottoman Turks, 1433 and French end Hundred Years’ War, 1433 
Wars of the Roses in England, 1433-14!^^ 

Peace among northern Italian states, 1434-14^3 
Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 1469 
Strong Tudor dyna.sty in England, 1483-1603 
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Dcflinc of towns and tradf in the 
West, f. soo-f. 700 

Height of Islamic commerce and 
industry, c. 700-c. 1 .^oo 

Predominantly agrarian 

economy in the West, c. yoo-c. 

Height of Byzantine commerce 
and industry, c. Koo-c. 1000 


Destruction of Byzantine free 
peasantry, t . i 02 S-c. 1 icX) 
Agricultural advance, revival of 
U3wris and trade in the West, 
c. loso- c. 1300 


European economic depression, 
c. 1300-c. 1450 


Floods through western Europe, 

Black Death , 1 347- 1 3 so 
I Icight of Hanseatic League, 
c. 1350-C. 1450 
English Peasants’ Revolt, 13S1 
Medici Bank, 1397- I4y4 


Muhammad, c. s70-f)32 
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Muhammad’s Hijrah, 622 
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and Sunnites, c. 656 
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Iconoclasm in Byzantine Empire, 
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Byzantine conversion of Russia, 
c. 
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1046 

Schism between Roman and 
Eastern Orthculox (Churches. 

1034 

l*opc Gregory VII , 1073-ioS s 
Sr. Bernard of (Mairvaux, 
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Concordat of Worms ends in- 
vestiture struggle, 1 1 22 

Crusaders lose Jerusalem to 
Saladin, 11S7 

Pope Innocent HI, iiyS-1210 
Albigensian ( 'nisade, 1 20S- 1213 

Founding of Franciscan t.)rder, 
1210 

Fourth Lateran C iouncil , 121s 

Founding of Dominican CVder, 
1216 

Fall of last Christian outposts in 
Holy Land, i2yi 
Pope Boniface VIII, I2y4- 1303 

Babylonian C.aptiviry of papacy, 

1 3 OS- 1 3 7« 

John Wyclif, c. 1330-13S4 
Clreat Schism tif papacy, 

I37«-I4i7 

John Hus preaches in Bohemia, 
c. I4 oK-i4i > 

C'ouncil t)f ( !onstance. 1414-1417 
Flussite Revtilt, 1 420- 1 4 34 
Imitatiim of (Mst, ( . 1427 
Ciouncil ol‘ Basel, defeat of con- 
ciliarisin, 143 1-144*; 
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Byzantine church of Santa 
Sophia, .S32-.S37 


The Venerable Bede, d. 73 s 
iitvwulf, c. 750 
Irish “Book of Kells,” c. 750 
( !arohngian Renaissance, 
c. Soo c. KnO 


Romanesijue style in architecture 
and art. c. 1200 
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Troubadour poetry, c. 1 ifx>- 
c. 1220 

kuhaiyat of’ LImar Khayyam, 
t . 1 120 
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Alexius, 1 14S 
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Poetry of Chretien de I royes, 
c . ii^is-c. 1 

Development of polyphony in 
Paris, c. 1 170 

Wolfram von Lschenbach, 
c. 1200 

Clottfried von Stras.sburg, c. 1210 

Persian poetry of Sadi, c. 1250 

kirtriiiiur of the koyc, c. 1270 

Paintings of Giotto, c. 130S-1337 


Persian poetry of H.ifiz, c. 1370 
Chaucer’s (^mtcrlmry Tales, 
c. i3(/) 

Paintings of Jan van Eyck, 

(. 1400-c. 1441 
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ROME’S THREE HEIRS: THE BY- 
ZANTINE. ISLAMIC. AND EARLY- 
MEDIEVAL WESTERN WORLDS 


('onstantinopli* is .i Inistlini; l ity. and iiu*ii hauls conn* in it from all ovt-r. 
bv sea or land, and tlure is none like it in the world exiepi iki^hdad, the 
ij;reat eity of Islam. In ( amstantinople is the thureh of Santa Sophia, and 
the seat ot the Pope ot the Cheeks, since the Cheeks cio not obey the Pope 
of Rome. There are also as many churches as there are days of the year. A 
quantity ot wealth is brought to them from the islands, and llie like of this 
wealth is not to be tbund in anv other c lunch in the w'orld. 

lienjamin of I iideKi, Tnwcls 

You have betoine the best coinmimity eNer taiscil up for mankind, en- 
joining the right and forbidding the wrong, and having faith in CJod. 

- rhe Koran, 111, no 

He who ordains the fate of kingdoms and the march of events, the al- 
imghty Disposer, having destroyed one extraordinary image, that of rhe 
Romans, which had feet of iron, or even feet of clay, then raised up 
among the Franks the golden head of a second image, just as remarkable, 
in the person of the glorious C'harlemagne. 

— A monk of Sr. (.kill 


A new period in the histnry nf Western civilizations began in the 
seventh century when it became clear that there would no 
longer be a single empire ruling over all the territories border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. By about 700 A.n., in place of a united 
Rome, there were three successor civilizations that stood as rivals on 
different Mediterranean shores: the Byzantine, the Islamic, and the 
Western C'hristi.in. Each of these had its own language and distinctive 
forms of life. The Byzantine civilization, which descended directly 
from the Eastern Roman Empire, was CJreek-speaking and dedicated 
to combining Roman governmental traditions with intense pursuit of 
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rlu‘ C'hristian faith. 'Hie Islamic' civili/atioii was based c^n Arabic and 
inspired in government as well as ailture by the idealism c^f a dynamic 
new religion. Western C’hristian civilization in cc^mparison to the 
others was a laggard. It was the least economically advanced and faced 
organizational weaknesses in both government and religic^n. But it did 
have some base of unity in Clhristianiiy and the Latin language, and it 
would scum begin to find greater political arul rc'ligious cohesiveness. 

Because the Western C'hristian civilization ultimately outstripped its 
rivals. Western w'riters until recently have tended to dc'iiigrate the 
Byzantine and Islamic dvilizations as backward and even irrational. 
C^f the three, however, the Western C'hristian was certainly the most 
backward from about the seventh to the c'leventh cc'iituries. For some 
fcHir or five hundred years the West lived in the shadow c^f Constan- 
tinople and Mecca. Scholars are only nenv beginning to recognize the 
full measure of Byzantine and Islamic accomplishments. T hese greatly 
merit our attention both for their own sakes and because they influ- 
enced western EuropcMii development in many direct and indirect 
ways. 


I. THi; BYZANTINF r:MPlK[; AND US CUirURH 


7'hr Hy:-iiniinf 
iiihinrmrni iniptc^^iri 

dcyfUti- U'filkmysi \ 


Pivhlnm ol 
in liy::iW!Wt‘ Ithtory 


Once dismissed by the historian ( iibbon as ‘‘a tedious and uniform tale 
of* weakness and misery,” the story of Byzantine history is tociay 
recognized to be a most interc'sting and impressive one. It is true that 
the Byzantine Fmpire was in many respects not very innovative; it 
was also continually beset by grave external threats and internal weak- 
nes.ses. Nonc'thek:ss it managed to survive for a millennium. In fact 
the empire did not just survive, it frequcaitly prospered and greatly in- 
fluenec'd the world around it. Among many other achievements, it 
helped preserve ancient Cheek thought, created niagnificait works of 
art, and brought (liristian culture to pagan peoples, above all the 
Slavs. Simply stated it was one of the most enduring and influential 
empires the world has ever known. 

It is impossible to date the beginning of Byzantine history with any 
precision because the liyzantine F.mpire w^as the uninterrupted succes- 
sor of the Roman state. For this reason different historians prefer dif- 
ferent beginnings. Some argue that “Byzantine” characteristics al- 
ready emerged in Roman history as a result of the easternizing policy 
of Diocletian, and others that Byzantine history began when (.'onstan- 
tine moved his capital from Rome to (Constantinople, the city which 
subsequently became the center of the Byzantine world. (The old 
name for the site on which ("onstantinople was built was Byzantium, 
from w'hich wx' get the adjective Byzantine; it would be more accurate 
but cumbersome to say Ck)nstantinopolitine.) Diocletian and (Con- 
stantine, however, continued to rule a united Roman Empire. As we 



have seen, as late as the sixth century, after the western part of the em- 
pire had fallen to the Germans, the Eastern Roman Emperor Justinian 
thought of himself as an heir to Augustus and fought hard to w'in back 
the West. Justinian’s reign was clearly an important turning point in 
the direction of Byzantine civilization because it saw' the crystallization 
of new forms of thought and art that can be considered more “Byzan- 
tine” than “Roman.” But this still remains a matter of subjective em- 
phasis: some scholars emphasize these newer forms, w'hile others re- 
spond that Justinian continued to speak Latin and dreamed of 
restoring old Rome. Only after 610 did a new dynasty emerge that 
came from the East, spoke Greek, and maintained a fully Eastern or 
properly “Byzantine” policy. Hence although good arguments can be 
made for beginning Byzantine history with Diocletian, Constantine, 
or Justinian, we will begin here with the accession in 610 of the Em- 
peror Heraclius. 

It is also convenient to begin in 610 because from then until 1071 the 
main lines of Byzantine military and political history w'ere determined 
by successful resistance against successive waves of invasions from the 
East. When Heraclius came to die throne the very existence of the 
Byzantine Empire was being challenged by the Persians, who had 
conquered almost all of the empire’s Asian territories. As a symbol of 
their triumph the Persians in 614 even carried oft' the holy relic be- 
lieved to be part of the original cross from Jerusalem. By enormous ef- 
fort Heraclius rallied Byzantine strength and quickly turned die tide, 
fully routing the Persians and retrieving the cross in 627. Persia was 
then reduced to a subordinate state and Heraclius reigned in glory 
until 641. But in his last years new armies began to invade eastern 
Byzantine territory, sw'arming out of hitherto placid Arabia. Inspired 
by the new religion of Islam and profiting from Byzantine exhaustion 
after the stmgglc with Persia, the Arabs made astonishingly rapid 
gains. By 650 they had taken most of the Byzantine territories the Per- 
sians had ocaipied briefly in the early sevemth century, had conquered 
all of Persia itself, and were making their w ay westw-ard across North 
Africa. Having become a Mediterranean power, the Arabs also took 
to the sea. In 677 they tried to conquer Constantinople with a fleet. 
Failing that, dicy attempted to take the city again in 717 by means of a 
concerted land and sea operation. 

The Arab threat to Constantinople in 717 w^as a new low in Byzan- 
tine fortunes, but the threat was countered by the Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian (717-741) with as much resolution as Heraclius had met the 
Persian threat a century before. With the help of a secret incendiary 
device known as “Greek fire”^ and great military ability, Leo was able 


'This is believed to have been a mixture of sulphur, naptha, and quick lime. Bronze 
tubes placed on the prows of ships, and also on the walls of Constantinople, released 
this liquid fire at the enemy. 
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to defeat the Arab fortes on sea and land. Leo's relief of Cx^nstan- 
tinople in 717 was one of the most significant battles in European his- 
tory, not just because it allowed the Byzantine Empire to endure for 
centuries more, but also because it helped to save the West: had the Is- 
lamic armies taken Constantinople there would have been little to stop 
them from sweeping through the rest of Europe. Over the next few 
decades the Byzantines were able to reconquer most of Asia Minor. 
This territory, together with Greece, became the heartland of their 
empire for the next three hundred years. Thereafter the Byzantines 
achieved a stalemate with Islam until they were able to take the offen- 
sive against a decaying Islamic power in the second half of the tenth 
century. In that period — the greatest in Byzantine history — Byzantine 
troops reconquered most of Syria. But in the eleventh century a dif- 
ferent Islamic people, the Scljuk Turks, cancelled out all the prior 
Byzantine gains. In 1071 the Seljuks annihilated a Byzantine army at 
Manzikert in Asia Minor, a stunning victory wliich allowed them to 
overrun the remaining Byzantine eastern provinces. (Constantinople 
was now thrown back upon itself mi>re or less as it had been in the 
days of Heraclius and Leo. 

After Manzikert the Byzantine Empire managed to survive, but 
never regained its earlier vigor. C')ne major reason for this was the fact 
77 u’ that, from 1071 until the final destruction of the empire in 1453, By- 
Fimpire zaiitiiic fortunes were greatly complicated by the rise of western 

Europe. Hitherto the West had been far too weak to present any major 
challenge to Byzantium, but that situation changed entirely in the 
course of the eleventh century, hi 1071 , the same year that saw the vic- 
tory of the Seljuks over the Byzantines in Asia Minor, westerners 
known as Normans expelled the Byzantines from their last holdings in 
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southern Italy. Despite this clear sign of Western enmity, in 1095 ^ 

Byzantine emperor named Alexius C:omnenus issued a call for West- Its 

ern help against the Turks. He could hardly have made a worse mis- Culture 

take: his call helped inspire the Oiisades, and the Crusades became a 
major cause for the fall of the Byzantine state. Westerners on the First 
Crusade did help the Byzantines win back Asia Minor but they also 
carved out territories for themselves in Syria, which the Byzantines 
considered to be their own. As time went on frictions mounted and 
the westerners, now militarily superit>r, looked more and more upon 
Constantinople as a fruit ripe for the picking. In 1204 they finally 
picked it: Crusaders who should have been intent on conquering Jeru- 
salem conquered C^^onstantinople instead and sacked the city with 
ruthless ferocity. A greatly reduced Byzantine government was able 
to survive nearby and return to C Constantinople in 1261, but thereafter 
the Byzantine state was an “empire” in name and recollection of past 
glories only. After 1261 it eked out a reduced existence in parts of 
Greece until 1453, when powerful Turkish successors to the Seljuks, 
the Ottomans, completed the Crusaders’ work of destruction by con- 
quering the last vestiges of the empire and taking CConstantinople. 
furks rule in Constantinopk' — now Istanbul — even today. 

7 ’hat (Constantinople was finally taken was no surprise. What is a 
cause for wonder is that the Byzantine slate survived for so many cen- 
turies in the face of so many different hostile forces. This wonder h'iutors of the stahility of 
becomes all the greater when it is recognized that the internal political I^y'iiutitjr Umpire: 
history of the empire w'as exceedingly tiimultuous. Because Byzantine oi^aswudl Me ruhrs 
rulers followed their laie-Roman predecessors in claiming the powers 
of divinely appointed absolute nuMiarchs, there was no way of oppos- 
ing them other than by intrigue and violence. Hence Byzantine his- 
tory W'as marked by repeated palace revolts; mutilations, murders, 
and blindings were almost commonplace. Byzantine politics became 
so famous for their behind-the-scenes complexity that we still use the 
w'ord “Byzantine” to refer to highly complex and devious backstage 
machinations. Fortunately for the empire some very able rulers did 
emerge from time to time to wield their untrainmeled powers with ef- 
ficiency, and, even more fortunately, a bureaucratic machinery always 
kept running during times of palace upheaval. 

Efficient bureaucratic government indeed was <)ne of the major ele- 
ments of Byzantine success and longevity. The Byzantines could 
count on having an adequate supply of manpow'er for their bureau- (^) effuient hireaueraiii 
cracy because Byzantine civilization preserved and encouraged the admitiistratum 
practice of education for die laity. This was one of the major dif- 
ferences between the Byzantine East and the early Latin West: from 
about 600 to about 1200 there was practically no literate laity in West- 
ern G.hristendom, while lay literacy in the Byzantine East was the 
basis of governmental accomplishment. Byzantine officialdom regu- 
lated many aspects of life, far more than w'c would think proper 
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today. Bureaucrats helped supervise education and religion and pre- 
sided over all forms of economic endeavor. Urban officials in Con- 
stantinople, for example, regulated prices and wages, maintained sys- 
tems of licensing, controlled exports, and enforced the observance of 
the Sabbath. What is more, they usually did this with comparative ef- 
ficiency and did not stifle business initiative. Bureaucratic methods too 
helped regulate the army and navy, the courts, and the diplomatic ser- 
vice, endowing them with organizational strengths incomparable for 
their age. 

Another explanation for Byzantine endurance was the compara- 
tively sound economic base of the state until the eleventh century. As 
the historian Sir Steven Runciman has said, “if Byzantium owed her 
strength and security to the efficiency of her Services, it was her trade 
that enabled her to pay for theni.“ While long-distance trade and 
urban life all but disappeared in the West for hundreds i>f years, com- 
merce and cities continued to flourish in the Byzantine Hast. Above 
all, in the ninth and tenth centuries (Constantinople was a vital trade 
emporium for Far Eastern luxury goods and Western raw materials. 
The empire also nurtured and protected its ow'n industries, most nota- 
bly that of silk-making, and it was renowned until the eleventh cen- 
tury for its stable gold and silver coinage. Among its great urban 
centers was not only Constantinople, which at times may have had a 
population of close to a million, but also in certain periods Antioch, 
and up until the end of Byzantine history the bustling cities of Thessa- 
lonica and Trebizond. 

Historians emphasize Byzantine trade and industry because these 
were so advanced for the time and provided most of the surplus 
wealth w'hich .supported the state. But agriculture was really at the 
heart of the Byzantine economy as it w as of all premodern ones. The 
story of Byzantine agricultural history is mainly one of a struggle of 
small peasants to stay free of the encroachments of large estates owned 
by wealthy aristocrats and monasteries. Until the eleventh century the 
free peasantry just managed to maintain its existence with the help of 
state legislation, but after 1025 the aristocracy gained power in the 
government and began to transform the peasants into impoverished 
tenants. This had many unfortunate results, not the least of which was 
that the peasants became less interested in resisting the enemy. The 
defeat at Manzikert was the inevitable result. The destruction of the 
free peasantry was accompanied and followed in the last centuries of 
Byzantine history by foreign domination of Byzantine trade. Pri- 
marily the Italian cities of Venice and Genoa established trading out- 
posts and privileges within Byzantine realms after 1204, which chan- 
neled off much of the wealth on which the state had previously relied. 
In this way the empire was defeated by the Venetians from within 
before it was destroyed by the Turks from without. 

So far we have spoken about military campaigns, government, and 



economics as if they were at the center of Byzantine survival. Seen 
from hindsight they were, but what the Byzantines themselves cared 
about most was usually religion, l^emarkable as it might seem, Byz- 
antines fought over abstruse religious questions as vehemently as we 
today might argue about politics and sports — indeed more vehe- 
mently because the Byzantines wxTe often willing to fight and even die 
over some words in a religious creed. The intense preoccupation with 
questions of doctrine is well illustrated by the report of an early Byz- 
antine WTiter who said that wiien he asked a baker for the price of 
bread, the answer came back, “the Father is greater than the Son," and 
when he asked whether his bath w'as ready, was told that "the Son 
proceeds from nothing." Understandably such zealousness could 
harm the state greatly during times of religious dissension but endow 
it with a powerful sense of confidence and mission during times of 
religious concord. 

liyzantine religicnis dissensions were greatly complicated by the tact 
that the emperors took an active role in them. Because the emperors 
c arried great pow'er in the life of the C-hurch — emperors were some- 
times deemed by churchmen to be "similar to God" — they exerted 
great influence in religious debates. Nonetheless, especially in the tace 
of provincial separatism, rulers could never force all their subjects to 
believe what they did. Only after the loss of many eastern provinces 
and the refinement of doctrinal formulae did religious peace seem near 
in the eighth century. But then it was shattered for still another cen- 
tury by w'hat is knowm as the Iconoclastic C'ontroversy. 

The Iconoclasts were those who wished to prohibit the worship of 
icons — that is, images of Christ and the saints. Since the Iconoclastic 
movement was initiated by the Hmperor Leo the Isaurian, and sub- 
sequently directed with even greater energy by his son Constantine V 
(740-775), historians have discerned in it different motives. One was 
certainly theological. I’he worship of images seemed to the Icono- 
clasts to smack of paganism. They believed that nothing made by 
human beings should be worshiped by them, that C:hrist w^as so divine 
that he could not be conceived of in terms of human art, and that the 
prohibition of worshiping "graven images" in the Ten Command- 
ments (Exodus: 20,4) placed the matter beyond dispute. 

In addition to these theological points, there were probably other 
considerations. Since Leo the Isaurian was the emperor who saved 
Constantinople from the onslaught of Islam, and since Muslims zeal- 
ously shunned images on the grounds that they were "the work of 
Satan" (Koran: V.yz), it has been argued that Leo’s Iconoclastic policy 
was an attempt to answer one of Islam’s greatest criticisms of Chris- 
tianity and thereby deprive Islam of some of its appeal. There may 
also have been certain internal political and financial motives. By pro- 
claiming a radical new religious movement the emperors may have 
wished to reassert their control over the Church and combat the 
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growing strength of monasteries. In the event, the monasteries did 
rally behind the cause of image's and as a result were bitterly per- 
secuted by C'onstantine V, who took the opportunity to appropriate 
much monastic w^ealth. 

The Iconoclastic Qmtroversy was resolved in the ninth century by 
a return to the status quo, namely the worship of images, but the cen- 
tury t)f turmoil over the issue had some profound results. One was the 
destruction by imperial order of a large amount of religious art. Pre- 
eighth-caitury Byzantine religious art that survives today comes 
mostly from places like Italy or Palestine, w'hich were beyond the easy 
reach of the Iconoclastic emperors. When we see how great this art is 
w'c can only lament the destruction of the rest. A second consequence 
of the controversy was the opening of a serious religious breach be- 
tween bast and West. The pope, who until the eighth century had 
usually been a close ally of the Byzantines, could not accept Icotuv 
clasm for many reasons. The most important of these was that ex- 
treme Iconoclasm tended to question the cult of saints, and the claims 
of papal primacy w'cre based on an assumed descent from St. Peter. 
Accordingly, the eighth-century popes combated Byzantine Icono- 
clasm and turned U) the Frankish kings for support. This “about-face 
of the papacy" w^is both a major step in the w^orsening of East-West 
relations and a landmark in the history of western Europe. 

Tlu^se w ere some consequences of Iconoclasm ’s temporary victory; 
a major consequence of its defeat was the reassertion of some major 
traits of Byzantine religiosity, which from the ninth century until the 
end of Byzantine history remained predominant. One of these was the 
reemphasis of a faith in traditionalism. Even when Byzantines were 
experimenting in religious matters they consistently stated that they 
were only restating or developing the implications of tradition. Now, 


after centuries of turmoil, they abandoned experiment almost entirely 255 

and reaffirmed tradition more than ever. As one opponent of Icono- '/‘he limpirvaud Its 

dasm said: “If an angel or an emperor announces to you a gospel other Culture 

than the one you have received, dose your ears.” I'his view gave 
strength to Byzantine religion internally by ending controversy and 
heresy, and helped it gain new adlierents in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. But it also inhibited free speculation not just in religion but also 
in related intellectual matters. 

Allied to this development was the triumph of Byzantine con- 
templative piety. Supporters defended the use of icons not on the 
grounds that they were meant to be worshiped for themselves but (^) du- triumph oj 
because they helped lead the mind from the material to the immaterial. liY-^mtmc iontemplative 
The emphasis on contemplation as a road to religious enlightenment 
thereafter became the hallmark of Byzantine spirituality. While west- 
erners did not by any means reject such a path, the typical Western 
saint was an activist who saw sin as a vice and sought salvation 
through good works. Byzantine theologians on the other hand saw sin 
nu>re as ignorance and believed that salvation was to be found in illu- 
mination. This led to a certain religious passivity and mysticism in 
F.astern C Christianity which makes it seem different from Western 
varieties up to the present time. 

Sifice religion was so dominant in Byzantine life, certain secular 
aspects of Byzantine civilization often go unnoticed, but there are good 
reasons why some of these should not be forgotten. One is Byzantine (7tj.NMii.NfH 

cultivation of the classics. Commitment to CChristianity by no means 
inhibited the Byzantines from revering their ancicTit Greek inheri- 
tance. Byzantine schools based their instruction on classical Greek lit- 
erature to the degree that educated people could quote Homer more 
extensively than wc today can quote Shakespeare. Byzantine scholars 
studied and commented on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and 
Byzantine writers imitated the prose of Thucydides. Such dedicated 
classicism both enriched Byzantine intellectual and literary life, which 
is too often disrnis.sed entirely by moderns because it generally lacked 
originality, and helped preserve the Greek classics for later ages. The 
bulk of classical Cireek literature that we have today survives only 
because it was copied by Byzantine scribes. 

Byzantine classicism was a product of an educational system for the 
laity which extended even to the education of women. Given attitudes 

and practices in the contemporary Christian West and Islam, Byzan- 7'he cduiatwu of womeu 
tine commitment to female education w^as truly unu.sual. Girls from 
aristocratic or prosperous families did not go to schools but were rela- 
tively well educated at home by private tutors. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that one Byzantine woman could discourse like a Plato or a 
Pythagoras. The most famous Byzantine female intellectual was the 
Princess Anna Conuu'na, w'ho described the deeds of her father 
Alexius in an urbane biography in which she freely cited Homer and 
the anciait tragedians. In addition to such literary figures there w^erc 
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Byzantine architecture; 
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women doctors in the Byzantine Empire, a fact which may serve to 
remind us that there have hardly been any in America almost to the 
present day. 

Byzantine achievements in the realms of architecture and art are 
more familiar. The finest example of Byzantine architecture was the 
C'hurch of Santa Sophia (Holy Wisdom), built at enormous cost in the 
sixth century. Even though it was built before the date we have taken 
here to be the beginning of Byzantine history, it was typically Byzan- 
tine in both its style and subsequent influence. Although designed by 
architects of Hellenic descent, it was vastly different from any Greek 
temple. Its purpose was not to express human pride in the power of 
the individual, but to symbolize the inward and spiritual character of 
the C'hristian religion. It was for this reason that the architects gave 
little attention to the external appearance of the building. Nothing but 
plain brick covered with plaster was used for the exterior walls; there 
were no marble facings, graceful columns, or sculptured entablatures. 
The interior, howev'er, was decorated with richly colored mosaics, 
gold leaf, colored marble columns, and bits of tinted glass set on edge 
to refract the rays of sunlight after the fashion of sparkling gems. To 
emphasize a sense of the miraculous, the building was constructed in 
such a way that no light appeared to come from the outside at all but to 
be manufactured within. 

The structural design of Santa Sophia was something altogether 
new in the history of architecture. Its central feature was the applica- 
tion of the principle of the dome to a building of square shape. The 
church was designed, first of all, in the form of a cross, and then over 
the central square was to be erected a magnificent dome, which would 
dominate the entire stmeture. The main problem was how to fit the 
round circumference of the dome to the square area it was supposed to 
cover. The solution consisted in having four great arches spring from 
pillars at the four corners of the central square. The rim of the dome 



Santa Sophia. The great- 
est rnunuinerit of Byzan- 
tine architecture. The 
four minarets were 
added after the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire, when 
the Turks turned the 
church into a mosque. 
As the diagram shows, 
the central dome rests on 
four massive arches. 
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Merovingian bibiila or l5rc>ovh, VII cent. 
A fabulous ^old-plaled animal set with 
paniets and colored paste* reveals the 
livc*ly imagination ot the earl\ Middle 
Ai;es. (MMA) 


Lnthroned Madonna 
and C.hild, Hy/antine 
Sc hool , XIII cent . 
T he painters ot Siena 
followed the opulent 
and brilliant stvle ol 
Hy/antine art. Ilieir 
madonnas were not 
earthly mothers, but 
celestial cpieens rei^n- 
iiii; in dii»nifieci splen- 
dor. (National (ial- 
lery) 
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The Birth of l hiu>, Sandro Boltia*lli (1444 1510). Botlkelli was a myslicas well as a lover 
ot beauty whose works suggest a longing lor the glories ot the elassieal world. (Seala) 






The r ir^in of the Rocks^ Leonardo da Vinci. This 
paintinj^ reveals not only Leonardo’s interest in 
huriian character, but also his absorption in the 
phenomena of nature. (Louvre) 


Mona Lisa, Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). Unlike 
most other Renaissance painters who sought to con- 
vey an understandable message, Leonardo created 
questions to which he gave no answer Now'here is 
this more evident than in the enigmatic countenance 
of Mona Lisa. (Louvre) 


The Last Supper, Leonardo 
da Vinci. This great fresco 
depicts the varying reac- 
tions ofjesiis' disciples when 
He announces that one of 
them will betray Him. 
(Santa Maria della C'lrazie, 
Milan) 
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was then made to rest on the keystones of the arches, with the curved 
triangular spaces between the arches filled in with masonry. The result 
was an architectural framework of marvelous strength, which at the 
same time made possible a style of imposing grandeur and even some 
delicacy of treatment. The great dome of Santa Sophia has a diameter 
of 107 feet and rises to a height of nearly iSo feet from the floor. So 
many windows are placed around its rim that the dome appears to 
have no support at all but to be suspended in mid-air. 

As in architecture, so in art the liyzantines profoundly altered the 
earlier Greek classical style, liy/antines excelled in ivory-carving, 
manuscript illumination, jewelry-making, and. above all, the creation 
of mosaics — that is, designs of pictures produced by fitting together 
small pieces of ct)lored glass or stone. Human figures in these mosaics 
were usually distorted and elongated in a very unclassical fashion to 
create the impression of intense piety (^r extreme majesty. Most By- 
zantine art is marked by highly abstract, formal, and jewel-hke quali- 
ties. For this reason many consider Byzantine artistic ailture to be a 
model of timeless perfection. The modern poet W. B. Yeats expressed 
this point of view' most eloquently when he wrote in his “Sailing to 
liyzantium" of artificial birds made by Byzantine goldsmiths . . to 
sing / To lords and ladies of Byzantium / Of what is past, or passing, or 
to come.’' 

Probably the single greatest testimony to the vitality of Byzantine 
civilization at its height was the conversion of many Slavic peoples, 
especially those of Russia. According to the legend, which has a basic 
kernel of fact, a Russian ruler named Vladimir decided around 9SS to 
abandon the paganism of his ancestors. Accordingly, he sent emissaries 
to report on the religious practices of Islam, Roman Gatholicism, and 
Byzantine (diristianity. When they returned to tell him that only 
among the Byzantines did (Jod seem to “dwell among men." he 
promptly agreed to be baptized by a Byzantine missionary. The event 
was momnitous because Russia thereupon became a cultural province 
of Byzantium. From then until the twentieth century Russia remained 
a bastion of the Lastern Orthodox religion. 

After Cionstantinople fell in 1453 l^ussians began to feel that they 
were chosen to carry on both the faith and the imperial mission of the 
fallen Byzantine tmpire. Thus their ruler took the title of tsar — which 
simply means caesar — and Russians asserted that Moscow was “the 
third Rome": “Two Romes have fallen," said a Russian spokesman, 
“the third is still standing, and a fourth there shall not he.” Such 
ideology helps explain in part the later gri^wth of Russian imperialism. 
Byzantine traditions also may help explain the dominance of the ruler 
in the Russian state. Without question Byzantine stylistic principles 
influenced Russian religious art, and Byzantine ideas influenced the 
thought of modern Russia’s greatest writers, Dostoevsky and 7 ’ol- 
stoy. 
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liy^antinc Metalwork . This dish, 
from about 620, represents lit- 
erally Havid anil (ioliarh, and 
figuratively the New Dispensa- 
tion (David was the ancestor ot 
Cdirist) overcoming the Old. 
The New, Ghristian. Dispensa- 
tion is also symbolized hv the 
sun, and the Old by a crescent 
moon. 
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Russian law. This c.irly-scvcn- 
tccnth-ccnrury Russian paint- 
ing depicts an angel in a dis- 
tinctly Byzantine style. 


Unfortunately, just at the time when relations between Constan- 
tinople and Russia were solidifying, relations with the West were de- 
teriorating to a point of no return. After the skirmishes of the Icono- 
clastic period relations between Eastern and Western ("hristians 
remained tense, partly because C,onstantinople resented Western 
claims (initiated by Charlemagne in 800) of creating a rival empire, 
but most of all because cultural and religious differences between the 
two were growing. From die Byzantine point of view westerners 
were uncouth and ignorant, while to western European eyes Byzan- 
tines were effeminate and prone to herc'sy. Once the West started to 
revive, it began to take the offensive against a weakened East in theory 
and practice. In 1054 extreme papal claims of primacy over the Eastern 
Church provoked a religious schism which since then has never been 
healed. Thereafter the Ousades drove home the dividing wedge. 

After the sack of (Constantinople in 1 204 Byzantine hatred of west- 
erners became understandably intense. “Between us and them,” one 
Byzantine wrote, “there is now- a deep chasm: we do not have a single 
thought in ccmimon.” Westerners called easterners “the dregs of the 
dregs . . . unworthy of the surfs light,” while easterners called west- 
erners the chilciren of darkness, alluding to the fact that the sun sets in 
the West. The bc'neficiaries of this hatred were the Tiirks, who not 
only conquered Constantinople in 14S3, but soon after conquered 
most of southeastern Europe up to Vienna. 


Sf. Mark's Church, I enice. I'hc rnosi spicmiid exainplcorHyzanriiic architecture 
in Italy. 






77if Interior of St. Mark's, 
I enicc 



In view of this sad history of hostility it is best to end our treatment 
of Byzantine civilization by recalling how much we owe to it. In 
simple physical terms the Byzantine Empire acted as a bulwark against The Byzantim’ 

Islam from the seventli to the eleventh centuries, thus helping to pre- lomrihution to if’estmi 

serve an independent West. If the Byzantines had not prospered and iirih:ratiori 
defended Europe, Western C^hristian civilization might well have been 
snuffed out. Then too we owe an enormous amount in cultural terms 
to Byzantine scholars who helped preserve classical Cireek learning. 

The most famous moment of communication between Byzantine and 
western European scholars came during the Italian Renaissance, when 
Byzantines helped introduce Italian humanists to the works of Plato. 

But westerners w^ere already learning from Byzantines before then, 
and they continued to gain riches from Byzantine manuscripts until 
the sixteenth century. Similarly, Byzantine art exerted a great influ- 
ence on the art of western Europe over a long period of time. To take 
only some of the most famous examples, St. Mark’s basilica in Venice 
was built in close imitation of the Byzantine style, and the art of such 
great Western painters as Chotto and El CJreco owes much in different 
ways to Byzantine influences. Nor should v\'e stop at listing influences 
because the great surviving monuments of Byzantine culture retain 
their imposing appeal in and of themselves. Travelers w'ho view By- 
zantine mosaics in such cities as Ravenna and Palermo arc continually 
awe-struck; others who make their way to Istanbul still find Santa 
Soj'ihia to be a marvel. In such jeweled beauty, then, the light from the 
Byzantine East, which once glowed so brightly, continues to shimmer. 


2. THE FLOWERING OF ISLAM 

In contrast to Byzantine history, which has no clearly datable begin- 
ning but a definite end in 1453, the history of Islamic civilization has a 
clear point of origin, beginning with the career of Muhammad in the 
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Rome's Time Hein ^ major force in the modern world. Believers in Islam, known as 

Muslims, currently comprise about one-seventh of the global popula- 
tion: in their greatest concentrations they extend from Africa through 
the Middle Fiast and the Soviet Union to India, Bangladesh, and In- 
77ii' phetwmmon of Islam donesia. All these Muslims subscribe both to a common religion and a 
common way of life, for Islam has always demanded from its fol- 
lowers not Just adherence to certain forms of worship but also adher- 
aice to set social and cultural norms. Indeed, more than Judaism or 
Christianity, Islam has been a great experiment in trying to build a 
worldwide society based on a full identity between religious require- 
ments and a thoroughgoing code for everyday existence. In practice, 
of course, that experiment has differed in its success and quality ac- 
cording to time and place, but it is still being tested and it accounts for 
the fact that there remains an extraordinary sense of community be- 
tween all Muslims regardless of race, language, and geographical dis- 
tribution. In this section we will trace the early history of the Islamic 
experiment with primary emphasis on its orientation toward the 
West. But it must always be remembered that Islam expanded in 
many directions and that it ultimately had as much influence on the 
history of Africa and India as it did on that of Europe or western 
Asia. 

Although Islam spread to many lands it was born iti Arabia, so the 
story of its history must begin there. Arabia, a peninsula of deserts, 
CUmditions iti Arabia had been SO backward before the founding of Islam that the two domi- 

hefore the rise of hlam nant neighboring empires, the Roman and the Persian, had not 

deemtxl it worthwhile to extend their rule over Arabian territories. 
Most Arabs were Bedouins, wandering camel herdsmen who lived off 
the milk of their animals and the produce, such as dates, that was 
grown in desert oases. In the second half of the sixth century there was 
a quickening of economic life owing to a shift in long-distance trade 
routes. The protracted wars between the Byzantine and Persian Em- 
pires made Arabia a safer transit route for caravans than other areas, 
and some towns grew to direct and take advantage of this growth of 
trade. Most prominent of these was Mecca, which owed its position 
not just to the fact that it lay on the junction of important trade routes, 
but also because it had long been a center for local religion. In Mecca 
was located the Kabah, a pilgrimage shrine which served as a central 
place of worship for many different Arabian clans and tribes. (Within 
the Kabah was the Black Stone, a meteorite worshiped as a miraculous 
relic by adherents of many different divinities.) The men who con- 
trolled this shrine and also directed the economic life of the Meccan 
area belonged to the tribe of Quraish, an aristocracy of traders and en- 
trepreneurs who provided the area with whatever little government it 
knew. 

Muhammad, the founder of Islam, was born in Mecca to a family of 



77/C Kiihtih. It contains the black stone 
which was supposed to have been mirac- 
ulously sent down from heaven, and rests 
in the ct)iirtyard of the great inosijue in 
Mecca. 



the Quraish about S7o. CVphaned early in life he entered the service of 
a rich widovv whom he later married, thereby attaining financial secu- 
rity. Until middle age he lived as a prosperous trader, behaving little Muhiimmud 
differently from his fellow townsmen, but arounci 6io he underwent a 
religious experience wdiich changed the course of his life and ulti- 
mately that of a good part of the world. Although most Arabs until 
then had been polytheists who recognized at most the vague superior- 
ity of a more powerful god they called Allah, Muhammad in 610 
believed he heard a voice from heaven tell him that there was no god 
but Allah alone. In other words, as the result of a conversion experi- 
ence he became an uncompromising monotheist, 'fhereaftcr he re- 
ceived further messages w^iich served as the basis for a new religion 
and which commanded him to accept the calling of “Prophet” to 
proclaim the monotheistic faith to the Quraish. At first he was not 
very successful in gaining converts beyond a limited circle, perhaps 
because the leading Quraish tribesmen believed that establishment of a 
new religion would deprive the Kabah, and therewith Mecca, of its 
central place in local worship. The town of Yathrib to the north, how- 
ever, had no such concerns, and its representatives invited Muham- 
mad to emigrate there so that he could serve as a neutral arbiter of 
local rivalries. In 622 Muhammad and his followers accepted the invi- 
tation. Because their migration — called in Arabic the Hijrah (or 
Hegira) — saw the beginning of a change upward in Muhammad’s for- 
tunes, it is considered by Muslims to mark the beginning of their era: 
as C'hristians begin their era with the birth of ('hrist so Muslims begin 
their dating system with the Hijrah of 622. 

Muhammad changed the name of Yathrib to Medina (the “city of 
the Prophet”) and quickly succeeded in establishing himself as ruler of 
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Rotne'a Three Heirs his converts into a political as well as religious community. But he still 

needed to find some means of support for his original Meccan fol- 
lowers, and he also desired to wreak vengeance on the Quraish for not 
heeding his calls for conversion. Accordingly, he started leading his 
The amsolidation of followers in raids on Quraish caravans traveling beyond Mecca. The 
MuhammaiVs relijjiort Quraish endeavored to defend themselves, but after a few years Mu- 
hammad's band, fired by religious enthusiasm, succeeded in defeating 
them. In 630, after several desert battles, Muhammad entered Mecca 
in triumph. The Quraish thereupon submitted to the new fiiith and the 
Kabah was not only preserved but made the main shrine of Islam, as it 
remains today. With the taking of Mecca other tribes throughout 
Arabia in turn accepted the new faith. Thus, although Muhammad 
died in 632. he lived long enough to see the religion he had founded 
become a success. 

The doctrines of Islam are very simple. The word islam itself means 
submission, and the faith of Islam called for absolute submission to 
I'he doitrines of Islam God. Although the Arabic name for the one Ciod is Allah, it is mis- 
taken to believe that Muslims worship a god like Zeus or Jupiter who 
is merely one of a pantheon: Allah ft^r Muslims means the Oeator 
God Almighty — the same omnipotent deity w^orshiped by Christians 
and Jews. Instead of saying, then, that Muslims believe “there is no 
god but Allah,” it is more correct to say they believe that “there is no 
divinity but God.” In keeping w'ith this, Muslims believe that Mu- 
hammad him.self was (iod’s last and greatest prophet, but not that he 
was (lod himself. In addition to strict monotheism Muhammad 
taught above all that men and women must surrender themselves en- 
tirely to God becau.se divine judgment was imminent. Mortals must 
make a fundamental choice about whether to begin a new life of divine 
service: if they decide in favor of this, (iod will guide them to blessed- 
ness, but if they do not, God will turn away from them and they will 
become irredeemably wicked. On judgment day the pious will be 
granted eternal life in a fleshly paradise of delights but the damned will 
be sent to a realm of eternal fire and torture. The practical steps the 
believer can take are found in the Koran, the purported compilation of 
the revelations sent by God to Muhammad, and accordingly the 
definitive Islamic scripture. These steps include thorough dedication 
to moral rectitude and compassion, and fidelity to set religious obser- 
vances: i.e., a regimen of prayers and fasts, pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
frequent recitation of parts of the Koran. 

The fact that much in the religion of Islam bears similarity to Ju- 
daism and Christianity is not just coincidental; Muhammad was defi- 
Judvo-Christian mfluciiu nitcly influenced by the two earlier religions. (There were many Jews 
Islam in Mecca and Medina; C^hristian thought was also known to Muham- 

mad, although more indirectly.) Islam most resembles the two earlier 
religions in its strict monotheism, its stress on personal morality and 



The Archangel Gabriel Brings Revela- 
tion to Muhammad. A much later Per-, 
sian conception. 



compassion, and its reliance on written, revealed scripture. Muham- 
mad proclaimed the Koran as the ultimate source of religious author- 
ity but accepted both the Old and New Testaments as divinely in- 
spired books. From Christianity Muhammad seems to have derived 
his doctrines of the last judgment, the resurrection of the body with 
subsequent rewards and punishments, and his belief in angels (he 
thought that God's first message to him had been sent by the angel 
Gabriel). But although Muhammad accepted Jesus Christ as one of the 
greatest of a long line of prophets, he did not believe in Christ’s divin- 
ity and himself laid claim to no miracles other than the writing of the 
Koran. He also ignored the Christian doctrine of sacrificial love, and, 
most importantly, preached a religion without sacraments or priests. 

For Muslims every believer has direct responsibility for living the life 
of the faith without intermediaries; instead of priests there arc only 
religious scholars who may comment on problems of Islamic faith and 
law. Muslims arc expected to pray together in mosques, but there is 
nothing like a Muslim mass. The absence of clergy makes Islam more 
similar to Judaism, a similarity w'hich is enhanced by Islamic stress on 
the inextricable connection between the religious and sociopolitical 
life of the divinely inspired community. But, unlike Judaism, Islam 
laid claim to universalism and a unique role in uniting the world as it 
started to spread far beyond the confines of Arabia. 

The start of this move toward becoming a wx>rld force took place 
immediately upon Muhammad’s death. Since he had made no provi- 
sion for the future, and since the Arabs had no clear concept of politi- The unification of Arabia 

cal succession, it was unclear whether Muhammad’s community after Muhammad: the 

would survive at all. But his closest followers, led by his father-in-law^ caliphs 
Abu-Bakr and a zealous early convert named Umar, forestalled this 
possibility by quickly taking the initiative and naming Abu-Bakr ca- 



I'uv I 7n<'< o/thv nomroflhc Roik, lvru\tiltm. AcLordin^ to Muslim tr.iJirion, 
MuhdiniiKid made a miraculous journey to Jerusalem betdre his death and left a 
footprint in a rock. I’he mosque whic h was erec ted over the site in the seventh 
centurv is, after the Kabali, Islam’s seeond holiest shrine. 


liph, meaning “deputy of the Prophet." Thereafter, for about three 
hundred years, the ealipdi was to serve as the supreme religious and 
political leader of all Muslims. Immediately after becoming caliph 
Abu-liakr began a military trampaign tosubcivie various Arabian tribes 
which had followed Muhammad but were not willing to accept his 
successor’s authority. In the course of this military action, which wms 
marked by thorough success, Abu-iiakr’s forces began to spill north- 
wards over the borders ot Arabia. Probably to their surprise they 
lound that they met minimal resistance from Byzantine and Persian 
forces. 

Abu- 13 akr died tw'o years after his accession but was succeeded as 
caliph by Umar, who continued to direct the Arabian invasions of the 
Arab ixpuusioti utid neighboring empires. In the following years triumph was virtually 

uytiijucsts uninterrupted. In 636 the Arabs routed a Byzantine army in Syria and 

then quickly sw'ept over the entire area, occupying the leading cities of 
Antioch, Damascus, and Jerusalem; in 637 they destroyed the main 
army of the IVrsians and marched into the Persian capital of C^tesi- 
phon. Once the Persian administrative center was taken, the Persian 
Empire offered scarcely any more resistance: by 631 the Arabian con- 
quest ot the entire Persian realm was complete. Since Byzantium was 
centered around distant Constantinople, the Arabs were not similarly 
able to stop its imperial heart from beating, liut they did quickly 




manage to deprive the Byzantine Empire of Egypt by 646 and then 265 

swept west across North Africa. In 711 they crossed from there into I'hv l-hurnn^oflslam 

Spain and quickly took almost all of that area too. Thus within less 
than a century all of ancient Persia and much of the old Roman world 
was conquered by Islam. 

How can we explain this prodigious expansion? The best approach 
is to see first what impelled the conquerors and then to see what cir- 
cumstances helped to ease their way. Contrary to widespread belief Reasons for the spread of 
the early spread of Islam was not achieved through a religious crusade. 

At first the Arabs were not at all interested in converting other peo- 
ples: to the contrary, they hoped that conquered populations would 
not convert so that they could maintain their own identity as a com- 
munity of rulers and tax-gatherers. But although their motives for ex- 
pansion were not religious, religious enthusiasm played a crucial role 
in making the hitherto unruly Arabs take orders from the caliph and in 
instilling a sense that they were carrying out the will of God. What re- 
ally moved the Arabs out of the desert w'as the search for richer terri- 
tory and booty, and what kept them moving ever farther was the ease 
of acquiring new* wealth as they progressed. Fortunately for the Arabs 
their inspiration by Islam came just at the right time in terms of the 
weakness of their enemies. The Byzantines and Persians had become 
so exhausted by their long wars that they could hardly rally for a new 
eftbrt. Moreover, Per.sian and Byzantine local populations were hos- 
tile to the financial demands made by their bureaucratic empires; also, 
in the Byzantine lands of Syria and Egypt “heretical” Christians were 
at odds with the perseaiting orthodoxy of Constantinople. Because 
the Arabs did not demand conversion and exacted fewer taxes than the 
Byzantines and Persians, they were often welcomed as preferable to the 
old rulers. One Christian writer in Syria went so far as to say “the 
God of vengeance delivered us out of the hands of the Romans |i.e., 
the Byzantine Empire) by means of the Arabs.” For all these reasons 
Islam quickly spread over the vast extent of territory betw^een Egypt 
and Iran, and has been rooted there ever since. 

While the Arabs were extending their conque.sts they ran into their 
first serious political divisions. In 644 the Caliph Umar died; he was 

replaced by one Uthman, a weak ruler who had the added drawback Division between Shiites 

for many of belonging to the Urnayyad family, a wealthy clan from and Sunnites 

Mecca which had not at first accepted Muhammad’s call. Those dis- 
satisfied with Uthman rallied around the Prophet’s cousin and son-in- 
law AH, wiiose blood, background, and warrior spirit made him seem 
a more appropriate leader of the cause. When Uthman was murdered 
in 656 by mutineers, Ali’s partisans raised him up as caliph. But Uth- 
man’s powerful family and supporters were unwilling to accept Ali. In 
subsequent disturbances Ali was murdered and Uthman’s party 
emerged triumphant. In 661 a member of the Urnayyad family took 
over as caliph and that house ruled Islam until 750. Even then, how- 
ever, Ali’s followers did not accept defeat. As time went on they har- 
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sisted that only descendants of Ali could be caliphs or have any The I’lowcrin^nyf Islam 

authority over the Muslim community. Those who stood instead for 
the actual historical development of the caliphate and became commit- 
ted to its customs were called Sunnites. The cleft between the two par- 
ties has been a lasting one in Islamic history. Often persecuted, Shiites 
developed great militancy and a deep sen.se of being the only true 
preservers of the faith. From time to time they were able to seize 
power in one or another area, but they never succeeded in converting 
the majority of Muslims. Today they rule in Iran and arc very nu- 
merous in Iraq but comprise only about one-tenth of the worldwide 
population of Islam. 

The triumph of the Umayyads in 6t) i began a more settled period in 
the history of the caliphate, lasting until 945. During that time there 
were two major governing orientations: that represented by the rule The UmuYyads 
of the Umayyads, and that represented by their successors, the Ab- 
basids. The Umayyads centered their strength in the old Byzantine 
territories in Syria and continued to use local officials who were not 
Muslims for their administration. For these reasons the Umayyad 
caliphate appears to some extent like a Byzantine successor state. With 
their more Western orientation the Umayyads concentrated their en- 
ergies on dominating the Mediterranean and conquering Constan- 
tinople. Wlien their most massive attack on the Byzantine capital 
failed in 717, Umayyad strength was seriously weakened; it was only a 
matter of time before a new orientation would develop. 

rhis was represented by the takeover of a new family, the Ab- 
basids, in 7 .S 0 . Tlieir rule may be said to have stressed Persian more 
than Byzantine elements. Characteristic of this change was a shift in 77ir Ahhasids 
capitals, for the second Abbasid caliph built his new^ capital of Bagh- 
dad in Iraq near die ruins of the old Persian capital and even appropri- 
ated stones from the ruins. The Abbasids developed their own Mus- 
lim administration and imitated Persian absolutism. Abbasid caliphs 
ruthlessly cut down their enemies, surrounded themselves with elabo- 
rate court ceremonies, and lavishly patronized sophisticated litera- 
ture. This is the world described in the Arabian Nights, a collection of 
stories of dazzling Oriental splendor written in Baghdad under the Ab- 
basids. f 'he dominating presence in those stories, Harun al-Rashid, ac- 
tually reigned as caliph from 7S6 to S09 and behaved as extravagantly 
as he was described, tossing coins in the streets, passing out sumptu- 
ous gifts to his favorites and severe punishments to his enemies. From 
a Western point of view the Abbasid caliphate was of significance not 
just in creating legends and literature but also because its Eastern orien- 
tation took much pressure off the Mediterranean. The Byzantine 
state, accordingly, was able to revive and the Franks in the far West 
began to develop some strength of their own. (The greatest Frankish 
ruler, ("harlemagne, maintained diplomatic relations with the cali- 
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phatc of Marun al-Rashid, wlu) patronizingly sent the nmeh poorer 
westerner a gift of an elephant.) 

When Abbasid power began to decline in the tenth century there 
followed an extended period of decentralization. The major cause for 
growing Abbasid w'eakness was the gradual impoverishment of their 
primary economic base, the agricultural wealth of' the Tigris- 
Huphrates basin. Their decline was further accelerated by the later Ab- 
basids’ practice of surrininding themselves with Turkish soldiers, who 
soon realized that they could take over actual pow er in the state. In t;4 S 
the Abbasid hmpire fell apart when a Shiite tribe seized Baghdad. 
Thereafter the Abbasids became powerless figureheads until their cali- 
phate was completely destnned with the destruction of Baghdad by 
the Mongols in 125S. From until the sixteenth century Islamic po- 
litical life was marked by localism, with different petty rulers, most 
often Turkish, taking Ci>mmand in different areas. It used to be 
thought that this decentralization also meant decay, but in fact Islamic 
civilization greatly prospered in the “middle period,’' above all frt)m 
about 900 to about i2>o, a time also w'hen Islamic rule expanded into 
modern-day Turkey and India. Later, new^ Islamic empires developed, 
the leading one in the West being that of the Ottoman Turks, who 
controlled much of eastern Europe and the Near Hast from the fif- 
teenth century until 191S. It is therefore entirely false to believe that Ls- 
laniic history descended upon an ever downward course si)metime 
shortly after the reign of Harun al-Rashid. 

For those wTio approach Islamic civilization with modern precon- 
ceptions, the greatest surprise is to realize that from the time of Mu- 
hammad until at least about i soo Islamic culture and society was ex- 
traordinarily cosmopolitan and dynamic. Muhammad liini.self was 
m)t a desert Arab but a town-dweller and trader imbued with ad- 
vanced ideals. Subsequently, Muslim culture became highly cosmopol- 
itan for several reasons: it inherited the sophistication of Byzantium 
and Persia; it remained centered at the crossroads of long-distance 
trade betw'een the Far Hast and West; and the prosperous tow'ii life 
in most Muslim territories counterbalanced agriculaire. Because of 
the importance of trade there was much geographical mobility. 
Muhammad’s teachings furthermore encouraged social mobility be- 
cause the Koran stressed the equality of all Muslims. T he result was 
that at the court of Baghdad, and later at those of the decentralized 
Muslim states, careers were open to those with talent. Since literacy 
w^as remarkably widespread — a rough estimate for around the year 
1000 is 20 percent of all Muslim males — many could rise through edu- 
cation. Offices w'ere .seldom regarded as being hereditary and “new 
men’’ could arrive at the top by enterpri.se and skill. Muslims were 
also remarkably tolerant of other religions. As stated above, they 
rarely sought forced conversions, and they generally allowed a place 
within their own states for Jews and Christians, whom they accepted 



as people of the book” because the Bible was seen as a precursor of 
the Koran. In keeping with this attitude of toleration an early caliph 
employed a Christian as his chief secretary, the Uniayyads patronized 
a C.hristian who wrote poetry in Arabic, and Muslim Spain saw the 
greatest flowering of Jewish culture between ancient and modern 
times. The greatest fruit of this Jewish flowering was the work of 
Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), a profound religious thinker, some- 
times called “the second Moses,” who wrote both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

There was one major exception to this rule of Muslim equali- 
tarianisni and tolerance: the treatment of women. Perhaps because 
social status was so fluid, successful men were extremely anxious to 
preserve and enhance their positions and their “honor.” They could 
accomplish this by maintaining and/or expanding their worldly pos- 
sessions, which category included women. For a man's females to be 
most “valuable” to his status, their inviolability had to be assured. 
The Koran allowed a man to marry four wives, so women were at a 
premium, and married ones were segregated from other male society. 
A prominent man would also have a number of female servants and 
concubines, and he kept all these women in a part of his residence 
called the harem, where they were guarded by tmiuchs, i.e., castrated 
men. Within these enclaves womtn vied with each other for preemi- 
nence and e'ligaged in intrigue's to advance the fortunes of their chil- 
dren. Althemgh large hare'ms could be kept only by the wealthy, the 
system was imitate'd se) far as possible by all e'lavsse's. Based on the prin- 
ciple that women we're e'hattel, these practices did much to debase 
women and to emphasize attitudes of domination in sexual life. Male 
homosexual re'lations were tolerated in upper-class society, yet they 
too were based on patte'rns of domination, usually that of a powerful 
adult c^veT an adolescent. 

There were two major Islamic avenues for devotion to the particu- 
larly religious life. One was that of the ulatna, learned men who came 
closest to being like priests. Their job was to study and offer advice on 
all aspects of religion and religious law. Not surprisingly they usually 
stood for tradition and rigorous mainte'nance of the faith; most often 
they exerted great influence on tlie conduct of public life. But comple- 
mentary to them were the sujisy religious mystics who might be 
equated with Christian monks, were it not for the fact that they were 
not committed to celibacy and seldom withdrew from the life of the 
community. Sufis stressed contemplation and ecstasy as the ulama 
stressed religious law: they had no common program and in practice 
behaved very differently. Some sufis were “whirling dervishes,” 
known in the West as such because of their dances; others vrcrc faqirs, 
associated in the West with snake-charming in marketplaces; and 
others were quiet meditative men who practiced no exotic rites. Sufis 
were usually organized into “brotherhoods,” which did much to con- 
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vert outlying areas such as Africa and India. Within all of Islanidom 
sufisni provided a channel for the most intense religious impulses. The 
ability of the ulama and sufis to coexist is in itself a remarkable index 
of Islamic ailtural pluralism. 

More remarkable still is the fact that these two groups often coex- 
isted with representatives of yet another worldview, students and 
blamii philosophy practitioners of philosophy and science. Islamic philosophers were ac- 

tually cMcd faylastdfs in Arabic because they were dedicated to the cul- 
tivation of what the Greeks had cMcd phi I osophia. Islamic philosophy 
WMs based on the study of earlier Greek thought, above all the Aris- 
totelian and Neoplatonic strains. Artnind the time when the philo- 
sophical schools were closed in Athens by order c^f the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, Cireek philosophers migrated east, and the works of Aristotle 
and others w^tc translated into Syriac, a Semitic dialect. From that 
point of transmission Greek philosophy gradually entered the life of 
Islam and became cultivated by the class of faylasufs, who believed 
that the universe is rational and that a philosophical approach to life 
w'as the highest god-given calling. The faylasufs’ profound knowl- 
edge c^f Aristotle can be seen, for example, in the fact that Avicenna 
(d. 1037), one of the greatest of them, read practically all of Aristotle’s 
works in the Far-Eastern town of Bukhara before he reached the age of 
eighteen. 

The most serious problem faced by the faylasufs w as that of recon- 
ciling Greek philosophy with Islamic religion because they followed 
Thf problem of their Greek sources in believing — in opposition to Islamic doctrine^ — 

retvttLilitiif (ireek ideas that the World is eternal and that there is no immortality for the indi- 

with Islamic rclii^ion vidual soul. Different faylasufs reacted to this problem in different 

ways. C.)f the three greatest, Al-Farabi (d. 9.S0), wht> lived mainly in 
Baghdad, w as least concerned by it; he taught that an enlightened elite 
could philosophize without being distracted by the binding common 
beliefs of the masses. Even so, he never attacked these beliefs, con- 
sidering them necessary to hold society together. 

Unlike Al-Farabi, Avicenna, who was active further east, taught a 
less rationalistic philosophy that came close in many points to sufi mys- 
Aviinma and Averroh ticisiu. (A later Story held that Avicenna said of a sufi “all I know, he 
secs,” while the sufi replied “all I see, he knows.”) Finally, Averroes 
(ii26-i;S) of Cordova, in Spain, was a thoroughgoing Aristotelian 
who led tw'o lives, one in private as an extreme rationalist and the 
other in public as a believer in the official faith, indeed even as an of- 
ficial censor. Averroes was the last really important Islamic philoscv 
pher: after him rationalism either blended into sufism, the direction 
pointed to by Avicenna, or becanje too constrained by religious ortho- 
doxy to lead an independent existence. But in its heyday between 
about S50 and 1200 Islamic philosophy was far more advanced and 
sophisticated than anything found in cither the Byzantine or Western 
C'hristian realms. 



Before their decline islaniic faylasufs were as distinguished in study- 
ing natural science as they \vere in philosophical speculation. Usually 
the same men were both philosophers and scientists because they 
could by no mc'ans make a living by commenting on Aristotle (there 
were no universities in which to teach) but could rise to positions of 
wealth and power by practicing astrology and incdic*inc‘. Astrology 
sounds to us today Ic^ss like science than superstition, but among the 
Muslims it was an 'applic'd science” intimately related to ac'curate as- 
tronomic'al observation: after an Islamic astrologer carefully studied 
and foretold the courses of the heavenly boclit's, he w'ould endeavor to 
apply his knowledge to the course of human events, particularly the 
f(^rtunes of wealthy patrons. In ordcT to account most simply for 
heavenly motions, some Muslims considered the possibilities that the 
earth rotates on its axis and revolves around the sun, but these theories 
were not accepted because they clici not fit in with anc'it‘nt preconcep- 
tions such as the assumption of circular planetary orbits. It was there- 
fore nc^t in these suggestions that Muslim astrologers later influenced 
the West, but rather in their extremely advanced oKservations and 
predictive tables that often went beyond the most careful work of the 
Greeks. 

Islamic accomplishments in medicine were equally remarkable. 
Faylasufs serving as physicians appropriated the knowledge contained 
in the medical wTitings of the Hellenistic Age but were rarely content 
with that. Avicenna discovered the contagious nature of tuberculosis, 
described pleurisy and several varieties of nervous ailments, and 
pointed out that di.sease can be spread through contamination of water 
and soil. His chief medical writing, the ilanou, was accepted in Europe 
as authoritative until late in the .seventeenth century. Avicenna’s older 
contemporary, Rhazc's (S 6 s~ 92 s), was the greatest clinical physician of 
the medieval world. His major achievement was the discovery of the 
difference betwwn measles and smallpox. Cither Islamic physicians 
discovered the value of cauterization and of styptic agents, diagnosed 
cancer of the stomach, prescribed antidotes for cases of poisoning, and 
made notable progress in treating diseases of die eyes. In addition, 
they recognized the infectious character of bubonic plague, pointing 
out that it could be transmitted by clothes. Finally, the Mus- 
lims excelled all other medieval peoples in the organization of hospi- 
tals and in the control of medical practice. There were at least thirty- 
four great hospitals located in the principal cities of Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt, which appear to have been organized in a strikingly modern 
ftjshion. Each had wards for particular cases, a dispensary, and a li- 
brary. The chief physicians and surgeons lectured to the students and 
graduates, examined them, and issued licenses to practice. Even the 
owners of leeches, wiio in most cases w ere also barbers, had to submit 
them for inspection at regular intervals. 

Other great Islamic scientific achievements were in optics, chemis- 
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try, and inatheniatics. Islamic physicists founded the science of optics 
and drew a number of significant conclusions regarding the theory of 
magnifying lenses and the velocity, transmission, and refraction of 
liglit. Islamic chemistry was an outgrowth of alchemy, an invention 
of the Hellenistic Greeks, the system of belief that was based upon the 
principle that all metals w ere the same in essence, and that baser metals 
could therefore be transmuted into gold if only the right instrument, 
the philosopher's stone, could be found. Hut the efforts of .scientists in 
this field were by no means confined to this fruitless quest; some even 
denied the whole theory of transmutatit>n of metals. As a result of in- 
numerable experiments by Muslim scientists, various new' substances 
and compounds were discovered; among them carbonate of soda, 
alum, borax, bichloride of mercury, nitrate of silver, saltpeter, and ni- 
tric and sulphuric acids. In addition, Islamic scientists were the first t(^ 
describe the chemical processes of distillation, filtration, and sublima- 
tion. In mathematics Islam's greatest accomplishment w'as to unite the 
geometry of the CJreeks with the number science of the Hindus. Bor- 
rowing what westerners know as “Arabic numerals,'’ including the 
zero, from the Hindus, Islamic mathematicians were able to develop 
an arithmetic based i>n the decimal system and also make advances in 
algebra (itself an Arabic word). Building upon (ireek geometry wnth 
reference to heavenly motions, they made great progress in spherical 
trigonometry. Thus they brought together and advanced all the areas 
of mathematical know ledge which would later be further developed in 
the (dirisrian West. 

In addition to its philosophers and scientists Islam had its poets too. 
rhe primitive Arabs themselves had excelled in writing poetry, and lit- 
erary accoinplishinent became recognized as a way tt) distinguish one- 
self at court. Probably the greatest of Islamic poets were the Persians 
(who wrote in their own language), the best known of w'hom in the 
West is Umar Khayyam (d. 1 123) because his Rubaiyat wms turned into 
a popular F.nglish poem by the Victorian F.dward Fitzgerald. Al- 
though Fitzgerald’s translation distorts much, Umar's hedonism (“a 
jug of wine, a loaf of bread — and thou”) shows us that all Muslims 
were by no means dour puritans. Actually Umar's poetry was ex- 
celled by the W'orks of Sadi (i 193-1292) and Hafiz (d. 13S9). And far 
from Persia lush pi>etry was cultivated as well in the courts of Muslim 
Spain. This poetry too was by no means inhibited, as can be seen from 
lines like “such was my kissing, such my sucking of his mouth / that 
he was almost made toothless.” 

In their artistic endeavors Muslims were highly eclectic. Their main 
source of inspiration came from the art of Byzantium and Persia. The 
former contributed many of the structural features of Islamic architec- 
ture, especially the dome, the column, and the arch. Persian influence 
was probably responsible for the intricate, nonnaturalistic designs 
which were used as decorative motifs in practically all of the arts. 



I'hc Court of the Liotty tii the Al- 
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From both Persia and Byzantium came the teiuiem y to subordinate 
ft)rm to rich and sensuous color. Architecture was the mi>st important 
of the Islamic arts: the development of both painting and sculpture The nhuu art of the 
was inhibited by religious prejudict* against representation of the Muslims 
human form. By no means all of the e.xamples of this architecture 
were mosques; many were palaces, schools, libraries, private dwell- 
ings, ancf ht)spirals. Indeed, Islamic architecture had a much more 
decidedly secular character than any in medieval Fiirope. Among its 
principal elements were bulbous domes, minarets, horseshoe arches, 
and twisted columns, together with the use i>f tracery in stone, alter- 
nating stripes of black and w'hite, mosaics, and Arabic script as deco- 
rative devices. As in the Byzantine style, comparatively little attention 
was given to exterior ornamentation. The so-called minor arts of the 
Muslims included the w'eaving of gorgeous pile carpets and Rigs, 
magnificent leather tooling, and the making of brocaded silks and 
tapestries, inlaid metalwork, enameled glassware, and painted pot- 
tery. Most of the products of these arts were embellished with compli- 
cated patterns of interlacing geometric designs, plants and fruits and 
flowers, Arabic script, and fantastic animal figures. In general, art laid 
particular emphasis on pure visual design. Separated from any role in 
religious teaching, it became higlily abstract and nonrepresentational. 

For these reasons Islamic art often seems more secular and “modern” 
than any otlicr art of premodern times. 

The economic life of the Islamic w'orld varied greatly according to 
time and place, but underdevelopment w as certainly not one of its 
primary characteristics. On the contrary, in the central areas of Islamic 
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civilization from the first Arab conquests until about the fourteenth 
century mercantile life was extraordinarily advanced. The principal 
reason for this was that the Arabs inherited in Syria and Persia an area 
that was already marked by an enterprising urban culture and that was 
at the crossroads of the world, lying athwart the major trade routes 
between Africa, Europe, India, and China. Islamic traders and entre- 
preneurs built venturesomely on these earlier foundations. Muslim 
merchants penetrated into soutliern Russia and even into the equato- 
rial regions of Africa, w^hile caravans of thousands of camels traveled 
to the gates of India and China. (The Muslims used camels as pack 
animals instead of building roads and drawing wheeled carts.) Ships 
from Islam established new routes across the Indian Ocean, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the Caspian Sea. For periods of time Islamic ships also 
dominated parts of the Mediterranean. Indeed, one reason for sub- 
sequent Islamic decline was that the Western Christians took hold of 
the Mediterranean in the eleventh and twelfth ctiituries and wrested 
control of the Indian C^cean in the sixteenth century. 

The great Islamic expansion of commerce w'ould scarcely have been 
pc^ssible without a corresponding development of industry. It w^as the 
ability of the people of one region to turn their natural resources into 
finished products for sale to other regions w'hich provided a basis for a 
large part of the trade. Nearly every one of the great cities specialized 
in some parriiular variety of manufactures. Mosul, in Syria, was a 
center of the manufacture of cotton cloth; Baghdad specialized in 
glassw^are, jewelry, pottery, and silks; Damascus was famous for its 
fine steel and for its “damask” or w'oven figured silk; Morocco was 
noted for the manufacture of leather; and Toledo, in Spain, for its 
excellent swords. The products of these cities did not exhaust the list 
of manufactures. Drugs, perfumes, carpets, tapesiries, brocades. 
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woolens, satins, metal products, and a host of others were turned out 27 .S 

by the craftsmen of many cities. From the C'hinese the Muslims learned 7>,t. j^iowerini* of Islam 

the art of papermakinf^, and the products of that industry were in great 
demand, not only within the empire itself but in Europe as well. 

In all the areas we have reviewed Islamic civilization so over- 
shadowed that of the f.hristian West until about the twx'lfth century 

that there can be no comparison. When the West did move forward it Islamii eionomh ittfiuniic 

was partly able to do so because of what it learned from Islam. In the on the JiV.v/ 

economic sphere westerners profited from absorbing many ac- 
complishments of Islamic technology, such as irrigation techniques, 
the raising of new crops, paperniaking, and the distillation of alcohol. 

The extent of our debt to Islamic economic influence is well mirrored 
in the large number of common English words which were originally 
of Arabic or Persian origin. Among these are traffic, tariff, magazine, 
alcohol, muslin, orange, lemon, alfilfa, saffron, sugar, syrup, and 
musk. (Our word admiral also comes from the Arabic — in this case 
deriving from the title of emir.) 

The West was as much indebted to Islam in intellectual and scien- 
tific as in economic life. In those areas, too, borrowed words tell some 
of the story: algebra, cipher, zercj, nadir, amalgam, alembic, alchemy, httellatual and sdattifii 
alkali, soda, almanac, and names of many stars such as Aldcbaran and unmihutwns 
Betelgeuse. Islamic civilization both preserved and expanded Greek 
phiK)S(^phical and scientific knowledge when such knowledge was al- 
most entirely forgotten in the West. All the important Greek scientific 
works surviving from ancient times were translated into Arabic and 
most of these in turn were translated in the medieval West from Ara- 
bic into Latin. Above all, the preservation and interpretation of the 
wiirks of Aristotle was one of Islam’s most enduring accomplish- 
ments. Not only was Aristotle first reacquired in the West by means 
of the Arabic translations, but Aristotle was interpreted with Islamic 
help, above all that of Averroes, whose prestige was so great that he 
was simply called “the Commentator” by medieval Western writers. 

Of course Arabic numerals, too, rank as a tremendously important 
intellectual legacy, as anyone will discover by trying to balance a 
checkbook with Roman ones. 

Aside from ail these specific contributitnis, the civilization of Islam 
probably had its greatest influence on the West merely by standing as a 
powerful rival and spur to the imagination. Byzantine civilization was Ccmral si^tiijiiatuc of 

too closely related to the C'hristian West and ultimately not strong Ishmii drilizration 

enough to serve this function. Westerners usually, for right or wrong, 
looked dow n on the Byzantine Greeks, but they more often respected 
and feared the Muslims. And right they were as well, for Islamic civi- 
lization at its zenith (to use another Arabic word) was surely one of the 
world’s greatest. Lhough loosely organized, it united peoples as di- 
verse as Arabs, Persians, Turks, various African tribes, and Hindus by 
means of a great religion and common institutions. Unity witliin mul- 
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Western Europeans in the early Middle Ages (the period between 
about 600 and loso) were so backward in comparison to their Byzan- 
tine and Islamic neighbors that a tenth-century Arabic geographer 
could write of them that “they have large bodies, gross natures, harsh 
manners, and dull intellects . . . those who live farthest north are par- 
ticularly stupid, gross, and brutish.'’ Material conditions throughout 
this period were so primitive that we can almost speak of Live cen- 
turies of camping-out. Yet new and promising patterns were defi- 
nitely taking shape. Above all, a new center e^f civilization was emerg- 
ing in the north Atlantic regions. Around Soo the Frankish monarchy, 
based in agriculturally rich northwestern Europe, managed to create a 
western F.uropean empire in alliance with the Western C'hristian 
Church. Although this empire did not last long, it still managed to 
hew out a new Western cultural unity that was to be an important 
building block for the ftiture. 

('Ince the Eastern Romans under Justinian had destroyed the Os- 
trogothic and Vandal kingdoms in Italy and Africa, and the Arabs had 
eliminated the Visigothic kingdom in Spain, the Frankish rulers in 
Gaul remained as the major surviving barbarian power in western 
Eurt)pe. But it took about two centuries before they began to exercise 
their full hegemony. The founder of the Frankish state was the brutal 
and w ily chieftain C.'lovis, who conquered most of modern-day France 
and Belgium around 500 and cleverly converted to C^atholic Chris- 
tianity, the religion of the local bishops and indigenous population. 
Clovis founded the Merovingian dynasty (so called from Merovech, 
the founder of the family to which he belonged). He did not, how- 
ever, pass on a united realm but followed the typical barbarian custom 
of dividing up his kingdom among his sons. More or less without in- 
terruption for the next two hundred years sons fought sons for a larger 
share of the Merovingian inheritance. Toward the end of that period 
the line also began to degenerate and numerous so-called do-nothing 
kings left their government and fighting to their chief ministers, 
know'll as “mayors of the palace.” Throughout this era, one of the 
darkest in the recorded history ot Europe, trade contracted, towns 
declined, literacy was almost forgotten, and violence was endemic. 
Minimal agricultural self-.sufficiency coexisted with the rule of the 
battle-axe. 

Largely unnoticed, however, some hope for the future was coales- 
cing around the institutions of the Roman papacy and Benedictine 



nionasticisni. The architect of a new western European religious pol- 
icy that was based on an alliance between these two institutions w'as 
Pope Ciregory I (reigned .S9t>^>04), known as St. (Iregory the Cireat. 
Until his time the Roman popes were generally subordinate to the em- 
perors in C-onstantinople and to the greater religious prestige of the 
C^hristian East, but (Gregory sought to counteract this situation by 
creating a more autonomous western-oriented Latin Church. This he 
tried to do in many ways. As a theologian — the fourth great “Latin fa- 
ther” of the ('hurch — he built upon the work of his three predeces- 
sors, Jerome, Ambrose, and especially Augustine, in articulating a 
theology that had its own distinct characteristics. Among these were 
emphasis on the idea of penance and the com ept of purgatory as a 
place for purification before adniissi(^n into heaven. (Western belief in 
purgatory was thereafter to become one of the major differences in the 
dogmas of the Eastern and Western Churches.) In addition to his thco- 
logical work, Gregory pioneered in the writing of a simplified un- 
adorned Latin prose that corresponded to the actual spoken language 
of his contemporaries, and presided over tl)e creation of a powerful 
Latin liturgy. If Gregory did not actually invent the “CJregorian 
chant,” it was under his impetus that this new plainsong — forever 
after a central part of the Roman Catholic ritual— devch>ped. All of 
these innovations helped to make the Christian West religiously and 
culturally more independent of the ( ireek-speaking East than it had 
ever been before. 

Ciregory the Cireat was as miu h a statesman as he wms a theologian 
and shaper of Latin. Within Italy he assured the physical survival of 
the papacy in the face of the barbarian Lombard threat of his day (the 
Lombards were natural niernies of the papacy because they were 
Arian heretics) by clever diplomacy and expert management of papal 
landed estates. He also began to reemphasize earlier claims of papal 
primacy, especially over Western bishops, that were in danger of 
being forgotten. Above all, he patronized the order of Benedictine 
monks and used them to help evangelize new Western territories. 
(Gregory himself had been a Benedictine — perhaps the first Benedic- 
tine monk to become pope — and he wrote the standard life of St. 
Benedict. Because the Benedictine order was still very young and the 
times were turbulent, Gregory’s patronage helped the order to survive 
and later to become for centuries the only monastic order in the West. 
In return the pope could profit from using the Bcniedictines to carry 
out special projects. The most significant of these was the conversion 
of Anglo-Saxon England to Christianity. This was a long-term proj- 
ect which took about a ctnitury to complete, but its great result was 
that it left a Christian outpost to the far northwc'St that was 
thoroughly loyal to the papacy and that would soon help to bring 
together the papacy and the Frankish state. Ciregory the Great himself 
did not live to see that union but it was his policy of invigorating the 
Western Church that most helped to bring it about. 
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Around 700, when the Benedictines were completing their conver- 
sion of England, the outlook for Frankish ( iaul was becoming some- 
what brighter. 7 ’he most profound reason for this was that the long, 
troubled period of transition between the ancient and medieval worlds 
was finally coming to an end. The ancient lUmian civilization of cities 
and Mediterranean trade was in its last ga.sps in Gaul in the time after 
Clovis. Then, when the Arabs conquered the southern Mediterranean 
shore and took to die sea in the seventh century, Gaul and western 
Europe was finally thrown back upon itself and forced to look away 
from the Mediterranean. In tact the lands of the north — modern-day 
northern France, the Low Countries, CJermany, and England — were 
extremely fertile: with adequate farming implemaits they could yield 
great natural wealth. Given the proper circumstances, a new power 
could emerge in the north to make the most of a new' pattern of life 
based predominantly on agrarianism instead of urban commerce and 
Mediterranean trade. Around 700 that is exactly wiiat happened in 
Merovingian Gaul. 

7 ’he proper circumstances were the triumph of a succession of able 
rulers and their alliance with the C'hurch. In ^)S7 an energetic Mero- 
vingian mayor of the palace, Pepin of Heristal, managed to unite all 
the Frankish lands under his rule and build a new power base for his 
own fimily in the region of Belgium and the Rhine. He w as succeeded 
by his aggressive son, Charles Martel (“the Hammer"), who is some- 
times considered a second founder of the Franki.sh state, ('harles’s 
claim to this title is twofold. First, in 732 he turned back a Muslim 
force from Spain at the Battle of Poitiers, some 150 miles from Paris. 
Although the Muslim contingent was not a real army but merely a 
marauding band, the incursion was the high-water mark of their 
progress toward the northwest and Charles's victory w'on him great 
prestige. Equally important, around the end of his reign C'harles 
began t(^ develop an alliance with the Cniurch, particularly with the 
Benedictines of England. Having finished most of their conversion 
work on their island, the Benedictines, under their idealistic leader St. 
Boniface, were moving across the English C'hannel in an attempt to 
convert central Germany. Charles Martel realized that he and they had 
common interests, for after he had guarded his southern Hank against 
the Muslims he w'as seeking to direct Frankish expansion eastward in 
the direction of Germany. Missionary work and Franki.sh expansion 
could go hand in hand, so Charles oftered St. Boniface and his Bene- 
dictines material aid in return for their support of his territorial aims. 

Once allied with the Franks, St. Boniface provided further service 
in the next reign in helping w contribute to one of the most momen- 
tous events in Western history. (Shark's Martel had never assumed the 
royal title, but his son, Pepin the Short, w^ished to take it. Even 
though Pepin and not the reigning "donothing king” was the real 
power, Pepin needed the prestige of the (Ihurch for supporting a 



change in dynasties. Fortunately for him the times were highly propi- 
tious for obtaining C.hurch support. St. Boniface supported Pepin 
because the young ruler continued his father’s policy of collaborating 
with the Benedictines in Ciermany. And Boniface had great influence 
in Rome because the Anglo-Saxon Benedictines had remained in the 
closest touch with the papacy since the time of Gregory the Great. 

The papacy was now fully prepared to cast its own lots with a 
strong Frankish ruler because it was in the midst of a bitter fight with 
the Byzantine emperors over Iconoclasm. The Byzantines until then 
had offered papal territories in Italy some protection against the Lom- 
bards, but the increasingly powerful Franks were now fiilly able to 
take over that role. The papacy accordingly made an epochal about- 
fiice, turning fully and lastingly to the West. In 750 the pope en- 
couraged Pepin to depose the Merovingian figurehead, and in 75 1 St. 
Boniface, acting as papal emissary, anointed Pepin as a divinely sanc- 
tioned king. Thus the Frankish monarchy attained a spiritual mandate 
and was fully integrated into the papal-Benedictinc orbit. Shortly af- 
terwards Pepin paid his debt to the pope by conquering the Lombards 
in Italy. The West was now acliieving its own unity based on the 
Frankish state and the Latin church, not coincidentally just at the time 
when the Abbasid caliphate was being founded in the East and the 
Byzantines were going their own fully Greek way. 

The ultimate consolidation of the new pattern took place in the 
reign of Pepin’s son, Carolus Magnus or Charlemagne (768-814), from 
whom the new dynasty takes its name of “Carolingian.” Without 
question Charlemagne ranks as one of the most important rulers of the 
whole medieval period. Had it been possible to ask him what his 
greatest accomplishment was, he almost certainly would have replied 
that it lay in greatly increasing the Frankish realm. Except for the En- 
glish, there was scarcely a people of western Europe against whom he 
did not fight. Most of his campaigns were successful; he annexed the 
greater part of central Europe and northern and central Italy to the 
Frankish domain. To rule this vast area he bestowed all the powers of 
local government upon his own appointees, called counts, and tried to 
remain in control of them by sending representatives of the court to 
observe them. Among the counts’ many duties were the administra- 
tion of justice and the raising of armies. Although Charlemagne’s sys- 
tem in practice was far from perfect, it led to the best government that 
Europe had seen since the Romans. Because of the military triumphs 
and internal peace of his reign, Charlemagne was long remembered 
and revered as a western European folk hero. 

Primarily to aid his territorial expansion and help administer his 
realm Charlemagne presided over a revival of learning known as the 
“Carolingian Renaissance.” Charlemagne extended his rule into Ger- 
many in the name of Christianity, but in order to proselytize he 
needed educated monks and priests. More than that, in order to ad- 
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minister his far-flung territories he needed at least a few people who 
could read and write. Amazing as it may seem to us, there were hardly 
any at first in his entire realm who were literate, so thoroughly had the 
rudiments of learning been forgotten since the decay of Roman city 
life. Only in Anglo-Saxon England had literacy been cultivated by the 
Benedictine monks. The reason for this was that the Anglo-Saxons 
spoke a form of German but the monks needed to learn Latin in order 
to say their offices and study the Bible. Since they knew no Latin to 
begin with they had to go about learning it by a very self-conscious 
program of studies. The greatest Anglo-Saxon Benedictine scholar 
before Charlemagne’s time w^as the Venerable Bede (d. 735), whose 
History of the English Church and People, WTitten in Latin, was one of 
the best historical writings of the early-medieval period and can still be 
read with pleasure. When Charlemagne came to the throne he invited 
the Anglo-Saxon Benedictine Alcuin — a student of one of Bede’s stu- 
dents — to direct a revival of studies on the continent. With Charle- 
magne’s active support Alcuin helped establish new schools to teach 
reading, directed the copying and correcting of important Latin works, 
including many F^oman classics, and inspired the formulation of a new 
clear handwriting that is the ancestor of our modern “Roman” print 
These were the greatest achievements of the Carolingian Renaissance, 
which stressed practicality rather than original literary or intellectual 
endeavors. Thoroughly unpretentious as they wxtc, they established a 
bridgehead for literacy on the Continent which thereafter would never 
be completely lost. They also helped to preserve Latin literature, and 
they made the Latin language the language of state and diplomacy for 
all of western Europe, as it remained until comparatively modern 
times. 

The climax of Charlemagne’s career came in the year Soo when he 
was crowned emperor on Christmas Day in Rome by the pope. His- 
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tori.'ins continue to dch;jtc whether tliis was (. harleina^ne’s or the 
pope s icict), hut there is no doubt th.it the pope did not j^ain any im- 
mediate power from it. Once the Tranks ruled lt.ily they came to 
dominate the papacy, and indeed the whole Clhurch, to such a degree 
that by Noo the pope w'as very dose to being Oliarlemagne's puppet. 

( iharlemagne did not gain any actual new power by taking the impe- 
rial title either, but the signiticance of the event is nonetheless great. 
Up until Soo the only emperor ruled in Constantinople and could lay 
claim to being the direct heir ot Augustus. Although the By7antines 
had lost most oftheir interest in the West, they still continued to regard 
it vaguely as an outlying province and were actively opposed to any 
westerner calling himselt' emperor. Charlemagne’s assumption of the 
title was virtually a declaration of Western self-confidence and in- 
dependence. Since (.Iharlemagne’s vast realm v\as fully as large as that 
of the Byzantines, had great reserves of .igricultural wealth, and was 
defining its iwn culture based on Western C'hristianity and the L atin 
linguistic tradition, the claim to empire was largely justified. More 
than that, it was never forgotten. Both for its symbolism and its con- 
tribution toward giving westerners a sense of unity and purpose it was 
a major landmark on the road to the making of a great western 
r.urope. 

Although the claim to empire was bold and memorable, (Iharle- 
niagne’s actual empire disintegrated quickly after his death for many 
reasons. The simplest was that hardly any of* his successors were as 
competent and decisive as he was. In order to rule an empire in those 
still extremely primitive times, one had to have enormous reserves of 
strength and energy — one had to travel on horseliack over enormous 
distances, light and win liattles at the head of'unruly armies, and know 
how to delegate power to others with vigilance against its abuse. Un- 
fortunately for western Europe few of C 'harlemagne’s heirs had such 
combinations of energy and talent. To make matters worse, Charle- 
magne’s sole surviving son, Louis the Bious, who inherited the Fran- 
kish realm intact, divided his inheritance among his own three sons, 
thereby bringing civil war Ixick to Frankish Europe. And to make 
matters worst of all, new WMves of invasions began just as 
C-harlemagnc’s grandsons and great-grandsons started fighting each 
other; from the north came the Scandinavian Vikings; from the east 
came the Asiatic Magyars (or Hungarians); and from the .south came 
new attacks by marauding Muslims, attacking now from the sea. 
Under these pressures the C'arolingian Empire completely fell apart 
and a new political map of Europe was drawn in the tenth century. 

As the Carolingian period was crucial for marking the beginnings of 
a common north Atlantic western European civilization, so the tenth 
century was crucial for marking the lieginnings ot the major modern 
European political entities. England, w^hich never had been part of 
Charlemagne’s empire, and w'hich hitherto had been divided among 
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smaller warring Anglo-Saxon states, became unified in the late ninth 
and the tenth caitury owing to the work of King Alfred the Great 
(871~H99) and his direct successors. Alfred and his heirs reorganized 
the army, infused new vigor into local government, and codified the 
English laws. In addition, Alfred founded schools and fostered an in- 
terest in Anglo-Saxon writing and other elements of a national cul- 
ture. 

Across the Channel, France (now the name for the main part of 
Roman Gaul because it was the original seat of the Frankish inonar- 
Politual umditions in chy) was most devastated by the invasions of Vikings, who had sailed 
rramr and Gmnany up the French rivers. For that reason France brtike up into small prin- 
cipalities rather than developing a strong national monarchy on the 
pattern of England. Nonetheless there was a king in France, who, 
however weak, was recognized as the ruler of the western part of 
Charlemagne’s former territories. Directly to the east, the kings of 
CJermany were the strongest continental rnonarchs of the tenth cen- 
tury, ruling over an essentially united realm. In addition to Germany, 



their lands encompassed most of the Low C-ountries and a good part 
of modern eastern France. 

The most important German ruler of the period was Otto the 
(ircat. He became king in 936, resoundingly defeated the Hungarians 
hi 955 — thereby relieving (icrmany ot its greatest foreign threat — and 
took the title of emperor in Rome in ()()2. By this last act Otto 
strengthened his claim to being the greatest continental monarch since 
Gharlemagne. Otto and his successors, who continued to call them- 
selves emperors, tried to rule over Italy but barely succeeded in doing 
so. Instead, Italy in the tenth century saw the greatest western Euro- 
pean development of urban life, a pattern on w^iich the Italians would 
subsequcrjtly build. 

Although Italy did develop some city life iti the tenth century, this 
was by no means typical of the early-medieval period in western 
Europe as a whole. Quite to the contrary, from the eighth to the elev- 
enth century the European economy was based almost entirely on ag- 
riculture and very limited local trade. Roads deteriorated and barter 
widely replaced the use ot money. Whatever cities survived from 
Roman days w’cre usually empty shells that served at most as adminis- 
trative centers for bishops and fortified places in case of common 
danger. The main economic unit throughout the period was the self- 
supporting large landed estate, usually owned by kings, warrior aris- 
tocrats, or large-si'alc monasteries. Although the northern European 
soil was rich, farming tools in most places were still too primitive to 
bring in a fully adequate return on the enormous investment of effort 
e.x'pended by the laboring masses. Agricultural yields in all but the 
most fertile Carolingian heartlands (and often even in them) were piti- 
fully low, and Europeans, except the rulers and the higher clergy, 
lived on the edge of subsistence. It is true that some increase in agricul- 
tural income had underpinned the Carolingian successes and some 
progress in farming might have continued had the peace of C^harle- 
magne’s reign endured. But the subsequent invasions of the ninth and 
tenth centuries set agricultural life back and new beginnings would 
have to be made in the years thereafter. 

Given the low level of early-medieval economic life, it is not sur- 
prising that the age was not a prosperous time for learning or the arts: 
if there is scarcely enough wealth to keep most people alive, there is 
not going to be much to support schools or major artistic projects. 
Throughout the period, even in the best of years, learning w^as a privi- 
lege for the few: the masses received no formal education, and even 
most members of the secular aristocracy were illiterate. Learning also 
consisted mostly of memorbation, without regard for criticism or 
refutation. We have seen that there was some revival of learning under 
Charlemagne that may be called a “renaissance” but that it did not 
issue into any real intellectual creativity. Its major accomplishment 
was the founding of enough schools to educate the clergy in the rudi- 
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ments of reading and the training of enough monastic scribes to re- 
copy and preserve some major works of Roman literature. Even this 
accomplishment was jeopardized in the period of invasions that ac- 
companied the fall of the Carolingian Empire. Fortunately just 
enough schools and manuscripts survived to become the basis for 
another — far greater — revival of learning that began in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

In the realm of literature the early Middle Ages had an extremely 
meager production. Tliis was because few' Christians could write and 
those who could were usually monks and priests, who were not sup- 
posed to engage in purely literary endeavors, riiere was some impres- 
sive writing of history in Latin, most notably that of Bede and C'harle- 
magne’s eloquent biographer, Einhard, but otherwise Latin 
composition was little cultivated. Toward the close of the period, 
however, the vernacular languages, which were either Clermanic or 
based on different regional dialects of Latin (the “Romance’’ lan- 
guages, so-called because they w'ere based on “Roman’' speech) began 
to be employed for crude poetic expression, usually first by oral trans- 
mission. 

The best-known example of this literature in the vernacular is the 
Anglo-Sa.xon epic poem Beowulf. First put into w ritten form about the 
eighth century, this poem incorporates ancient legends of the (ier- 
manic peoples of northwestern Europe. It is a story of fighting and 
seafaring and of heroic adventure against deadly dragons and the 
forces of nature. Ehe background of the epic is pre-Christian, but the 
author of the w'ork introduced into it some qualities of C 'hristian ideal- 
ism. Beowulf is important not only as one of the earliest specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon or Did English poetry, but also for the picture it gives of 
the society of the English and their ancestors in the early Middle Ages. 

The artistic history of the early Middle Ages was a story of isolated 
and interrupted accomplishments becau.se artistic life relied most of all 
on brief moments of local peace or royal patronage. Lhe earliest en- 
during monuments of early-medieval art were those created by monks 
in Ireland — wliich had its ow^n unique culture — between the sixth and 
the eighth centuries. Above all in manuscript illumination (i.e., 
painted illustration.s) the Irish monks developed a thoroughly anticlas- 
sical and almost surrealistic style, whose origins are most difficult to 
account for. The greatest .surviving product from this school is the 
stunning “Book of Kells,” an illuminated CJospel book that has been 
called “the most sophisticated work of decorative art in the history of 
painting.” The Irish school declined without subsequent influence and 
was followed by artistic products of the C'arolingian Renaissance. 

The art of Charlemagne’s period returned for much of its inspira- 
tion to classical models, yet it also retained some of the spontaneous 
vitality of barbarian decoration. When Charlemagne’s empire declined 
and disintegrated there was a corresponding decline and then interrup- 
tion in the history of Wc.stern art. In the tenth century, however, new 
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regional schools emerged. The greatest of these were the English, 
which emphasized restless fluency in manuscript illumination; the 
(ierman, which was more grave but still managed to communicate 
extreme religious ecstasy; and the northern Spanish, which, though 
C.hristian, created a rather strange and independent style mostly influ- 
enced by the decorative style of Islamic art. By the very end of the 
early-medieval period a new’ European international style was emerg- 
ing that would be called “Rtmianesque,” but that is a subject for later 
consideration. 

Just as the Romanesque style bridged the early and subsequent me- 
dieval periods, there is no single, obvious terminal date for early- 
medieval history as a whole. The date looo is sometimes given, most 
of all because it is a convenient round number, but even as late as 1050 
Europe had not changed on the surface very much from the W'ay it had 
been since the end of the Carolingian period. Indeed, looking at 
Europe as late as 1050 it would at first seem that not much progress 
had been made over the entire course of the early-medieval centuries. 
Except for Germany there was hardly any centralized government, 
because by 1050 the Anglo-Saxon English state created by King 
Alfred and his successors was falling apart. Throughout Europe, all 
but the most privileged individuals continued to live on the brink of 
starvation and cultural attainments were minimal and sparse. But ac- 
tually much had been accomplished. By shifting its main weight to the 
Atlantic northwest, European civilization became centered in lands 
that would soon harvest great agricultural wealth. By prc*scrving 
some of the traditions developed by Ciregory the Great, St. Boniface, 
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Left: Utrecht Psalter. This C'aroliiigiaii nidiiiiscript i)fthe Psalms fR>in alH>ui S2t> 
later prov ided the basis for the “nervous expressiveness*' of the tenth-century 
English regional school. Right: liamher[^ Apoialypse. In this maiuiseript illumi- 
nation tfom about llMH) a.!), the fall of liabylon m the Hook of Revelation (IS: 
1-20) is displayed by depicting the city upside down An example of the grave 
regional German style. 


Pepin, and Charlemagne, European civilization had also developed an 
enduring sense of cultural unity based on Western C Christianity and the 
Latin inheritance. And in the tenth century the beginnings ot the fu- 
ture European kingdoms and city-states started to coalesce. Western 
European civilization was thus for the first time becoming au- 
tonomous and distinctive. From then until now it would become a 
leading force in the history of the w^orld. 
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Chapter 11 


THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 
(1050-ipo): ECONOMIC, SOCIAL. 
AND POLITICAL INSTI LUTIONS 


i judge tliDsc wlu) write at this time tu he in .1 certain measure liappy. l or, 
after the nirbulcnce of the past, an unprecedented brightness of peace has 
dawned again. 

- I he historian Otto of 

IVeising, writing around ii.sN 


T he period between about loso and termed by historians 
the High Middle Ages, was the time when western Hiirope 
first clearly emerged from backwardness to become one of the 
greatest powers on the globe. Art)und loso the Wt'st was still less de- 
veU)ped in most respects than the I 3 yzantine Empire or the Islamic 
world, bur by i joo it had forged ahead of these two rivals. From a 
global perspective, only China was its equal in economic, political, 
and cultural prt)sperity. Cnven the sorry state of western Europe 
around io_so, this startling leap forward was certainly one of the most 
impressive achievements of human history. Those who think that the 
entire Middle Ages were times of stagnation could not be more 
wrong. 

The reasons for Europe's mormous progress in the High Middle 
Ages are predictably complex, yet medieval historians agree upon cer- 
tain broad lines of interpretation. One is that Europe between yoo and 
io_so was already poised for growth and could finally begin to live up 
to its potential once the devastating invasions of Vikings, Hungarians, 
and Muslims had ceased. Most of tlu'se invasions had tapered off by 
around 1000, but in the eleventh century England was still troubled by 
the Danes: the year 1066, more famous as the year ot the Norman 
Conquest, was also the year of the last Viking invasion of England. 


n V.s7n7i Jzuropi' cnur^c^ 
from hiuk'u\mhii\\ 


Kfthoth for the 
Iviip forwiird" 
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before 1030 


Prercijiiisities for the 
meJieual agricultural 
revolution: (j) shift in 
area of cultivation 


Once foreign invasions were no longer imminent, western Europeans 
could concentrate on developing their economic life with much less 
fear of interruption than before. Because of the relative continuity 
allow'ed by this change, extraordinarily important technological 
breakthroughs were made, above all those that contributed to the first 
great western European “agricultural revolution.” The revolution in 
agriculture made food more bountiful and provided a solid basis for 
economic development and diversification in other spheres. Popula- 
tion grew rapidly and towns and cities grew to such a degree that we 
can speak also of an “urban revolution.” At the same time political life 
in the West became more stable. In the course of the High Middle 
Ages strong new secular govennnents began to provide more and 
more internal peace for their subjects and became the foundations of 
our modern nation-states. In addition to all these advances, there were 
also striking new' religious and intellectual developments, to be treated 
in the next chapter, which helped give the West a new sense of mission 
and self-confidence. Although in this chapter we will treat only the 
economic, social, and political accomplishments of the High Middle 
Ages, it is well to bear in mind that religion played a pervasive role in 
all of medieval life, and that all aspects of the high-medieval “great 
leap forward” were inextricably interrelated. 


1. THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

I’he agricultural worker, the “Man with the Hoe,” supported Euro- 
pean civilization materially by his labors more than anyone else until 
the industrialization of modern times. Yet, amazing as it seems, until 
about 1050 he had hardly so much as a hoe. Inventories of farm 
implements from the C'arolingian period reveal that metal tools on the 
wealthiest rural estates were extremely rare and even wooden imple- 
ments were so few in number that many laborers must have had to 
grapple with nature quite literally with only their bare hands. Between 
about 1050 and 1250 all that changed. In roughly those two centuries 
an agriailtural revolution took place which entirely altered the nature 
and vastly increased the output of western European farming. 

Many of the prerequisites for the medieval agricultural revolution 
had been present before the middle of the eleventh century. The most 
important was the shift in the weight of European civilization from 
the Mediterranean to the north Atlantic regions. Most of northern 
Europe from southern England to the Urals is a vast, wet, and highly 
fertile alluvial plain. Tlic Romans had hardly begun to cultivate this 
area because they only ruled part of it, because it lay too far away from 
the center of their civilization, and because they did not have the 
proper tools and systems to work the soil. Starting around the time of 
the Carolingians much more attention was paid to colonizing and cul- 



tivating the great alluvial plain. The C'arolingians opened up all of 
western and central Germany to agricultural settlement and started ex- 
perimenting with new tools and methods that would be most appro- 
priate for cultivating the newly settled lands. The results helped sup- 
port other Carolingian achievements, but the C^arolingian peace, as we 
have seen, was too brief to allow' for any cumulative development. 
After the invasions of the tenth century, it was necessary to start again 
in a systematic attempt to exploit the potential wealth of the north. As 
long as Western dvilization was centered in England, northern 
France, the Low Countries, and Germany, however, the rich lands 
were right there to be cultivated. 

Another prerequisite for agricultural development was improved 
climate. We know far less about Eurc^pean climatic patterns in past 
centuries than we would like to, but historians of climate are reason- 
ably certain that there was an “optimum,” or period of improved 
climate for western Europe, lasting from about 700 to 1200. This 
meant ni^t only that during those centuries the temperature on the 
average was somewhat warmer than it had been before (at most only a 
rise of about Centigrade), but also that the w'eather was somewhat 
drier. Dryness was of primary advantage to northern Europe, where 
lands were, if anything, usually too wet for good farming, whereas it 
w'as disadvantageous to the Mediterranean south, which was already 
dry enough. Among other things, the occurrence of this optimum 
helps explain why there was more agricultural cultivation in northern 
climes such as Iceland than there has been since then. (Also, with 
fewer icebergs in the northern seas, Norsemen were able to reach 
CJreenland and Newfoundland, and Greenland then was probably in- 
deed more green than w'hite.) Although the optimum began around 
700 and continued thre^ugh the ninth and tenth centuries, it could not 
by itself counteract the deleterious effects of the tenth-century in- 
vasions. Fortunately the weather stayed propitious w^hen Europeans 
again were able to take advantage of it. 

Similar remarks apply to the fact that the C'arolingians knew about 
many of the technological devices to be discussed presently that later 
most helped western Europeans accomplish their first agricultural rev- 
olution. Although die most basic new device's were known before 
1050, all came into widespread use and were brought to greatest per- 
fection between then and about 1 200 because only then was there a 
conjunction of the most favorable circumstances. Not only did the in- 
vasions end and good climate continue, but better government gradu- 
ally provided the more lasting peace necessary for agricultural expan- 
sion. Landlords too became more interested in profit-making than 
mere consumption. Above all, from about 1050 to 1200 there was a 
greater consolidation of wealdi for farther investment as one advance 
helped support another; quite simply, technological devices could 
now be afforded. 
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The Tirst Aj^ricultural Revolution 
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One of the first and most important breakthroughs in agritulture 
was the use of the heavy plow. The plow' itself, of eourse, is an aneient 
tool, but the Romans knew only a light “seratch plow” that broke up 
(/) thi the surfaee of the ground w ithout thlly turning it over. This imple- 
hoiry plow nieiit WAS sufficient for the light soil of the Mediterranean regions but 

was virtually useless with the much heavier, wetter soil of the F.uro- 
pean north. IXiring the course of the early Middle Ages a much 
heavier and more efficient plow was developed that ct)uld cultivate the 
northern lands. Not only could this heavier plow deal with heavier 
soils, but it was fitted w ith new’ parts that enabled it to turn over fur- 
rows and fully aerate the ground. The benefits were immeasurable. In 
addition to the fact that the plow’ allowed for the cultivation of hitherto 
unworkable lands, the furrows it made provided excellent drainage 
systems for water-logged territories. It also saved labor: whereas the 
Roman scratch plow had to be dragged t)ver the fields twice in two 
different directions, the heavy plow’ did more thorough work in one 
operation. In short, the opening up of northern IrAirope for intensive 
agriculture and everything that followed would have been inct)nceiv- 
able without the heavy plow. 

Cdoscly allied to the use of the heavy plow' w as the introduction of 
the three-field system of crop rotation. Before modern times, farmers 
always let a large part of their arable land lie fallow for a year to avc^id 
exhaustion of the soil because there w'as not enough fertilizer to sup- 
port more intensive agriculture, and nitrogen-fixing crops such as 
clover and alfalfa were almost unknown. But the Romans represented 
an unproductive extreme in their inability to cultivate any more than 
half of their arable land in any year. I he medieval innovation was to 
reduce the fallow to one-third by introducing a three-field system. In a 
given year tnie third of the land would lie fallow, one third would be 
given tt) cereal that was sown in the fall and harvested in early sum- 





plow was the Io!ij» nn>Idbc)ard, which turned over the ground after the 
plow'share cut into it. 


mcr, and one third to a new crop — oats, barley, or legumes — that 
w'ould be plantc'd in the late spring and harvx'sted in August or Sep- 
tember. The fields w'cre then rotated over a three-year cycle. Hie 
major innovation was the planting of the new' crop wdiich grew over 
the suninier. The lU)mans could not have supported this system be- 
cause their lands were poorer and especially because the Mediterra- 
nean area is too dry to support much summer growth at all. In this re- 
spect the wetter north obviously had a great advantage. The benefits 
ot the new crop were that it did not deplete the soil as much as cereal 
like wheat and rye (in fact, it restored nitrogen taken from the soil by 
these crops); that it provided some insurance against loss tfom natural 
disasters by diversifying the grow th of the fields; and that it produced 
new types of food. If the third field was planted with oats, the crop 
coulci be consumed by both humans and horses; if planted w ith legu- 
mes, it helped to balance the human diet by providing a source of p>ro- 
tein to balance the major intake of cereal carbohydrates. Since the new' 
system also helped to diversify labor over the ctnirse of the year and 
raised production from one-half to two-thirds, it was nothing short of 
an agricultural miracle. 

A third major innovation was the use of mills. The Romans had 
known about water mills but hardly used them, partly because they 
had enough slaves to be indifferent to labor-saving devices and partly ( ?) tor of 
because most Roman territories were not richly endowed with sw'iftly 
flowing streams. Starting anuind 1050, how^ever, thcTe was a veritable 
cra/e in northern Hurop^e for l)uilding increasingly efficient water 
mills. One French area we know of saw a grow^th from 14 water mills 
in the eleventh century to 60 in the twelfth; in another part of France 
about 40 mills were built between Sso and 1080, 40 more betw^een 
1080 and 1 12s, and 245 between 1125 and 1 175 - Europeans had 

mastered the complex technology of building water mills, they turned 
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their attention to haniessing the p^ower of wind: around 1 170 they 
constructed the first European windmills. Thereafter, in flat lands like 
Holland that had no swiftly flowing streams, windmills proliferated as 
rapidly as water-powered ones had spread elsewhere. Although the 
major use of mills was to grind grain, they were soon adapted for a va- 
riety of other important functions: for example, they were employed 
to drive saws, process cloth, press oil, brew beer, provide power for 
iron forges, and crush pulp for manufacturing paper. Paper had been 
made in China and the Islamic world before this but never with the aid 
of paper mills, which is evidence of the technological sophistication 
the West was achieving in comparison to other advanced civilizations. 

There were other important technological breakthroughs that gath- 
ered force around 1050 which should be mentioned. Several related to 
providing the means for using horses as farm animals. Around Sex:) a 
padded collar was first introduced into Eiurope; tliis allowed the horse 
to put his full w'eight into pulling without choking himself. Roughly a 
century later iron horseshoes were first used to protect hooves, and 
perhaps around 1050 tandem harnessing was developed to allow 
horses to pull behind each other. With these advances and the greater 
abundance of oats due to the three-field system, horses replaced oxen 
as farm animals in some parts of Europe and brought with them the 
advantages of working more quickly and working longer hours. Fur- 
ther inventions were the wheelbarrow and the harrow, a tool drawn 
over the field after the plow to level the earth and mix in the seed. Im- 
portant for most of these inventions was the greater use ot iron in the 
High Middle Ages to reinforce all sorts of agricultural implements, 
most crucially the parts of the heavy plow that came into contact with 
the soil. 

So far we have been speaking of technological developments as it 
they alone account for the high-medieval agricultural revolution. But 
that is by no means the case. Along w^ith improved technology came a 



Peasants Brinutin^ Grain to 
Windmills. Shown here are 
two different kinds of mills: 
those set to operate by pre- 
vailing winds and those that 
arc pivoted to face into 
chance winds. Note how 
windmills dot the land- 
scape. 


great extension in the amount of land made arable and more intensive 295 

ailtivation of the land already cleared. Although the Carolingians had rhe l-irst Agricultural Revolution 
begun to open the rich plain of northwestern Europe to tillage, they 
had only chosen to clear the most easily workable patches: a map of 
Carolingian agricultural settlements would show numerous tiny is- 
lands of cultivated lands surrounded by vast stretches of forests, Hxtvnsion and intense 

swamps, and wastes. Starting around 1050, and greatly accelerating in cultivation 0/ arable land 

the twelfth century, movements of land-clearing aitirely changed the 
topography of northern Europe. First, greater peace and stability al- 
lowed farm workers in northern France and western Germany to 
begin pushing beyond the islands of .settlement, clearing little bits of 
land at a time. At first they did this surreptitiously because they were 
poaching on territories that were actually owned by aristocratic lords. 

Ikit then the aristocratic landowners gave their support to the clearing 
activities because they demanded their own profits from them. When 
that happened the work of clearing forests and draining swamps was 
carried on more swiftly. Thus, as the twelfth century progressed the 
isolated arable islands of Carolingian times expanded to meet each 
other. While this was going on, and continuing somewhat later, en- 
tirely new areas were colonized and opened to cultivation, for ex- 
ample, in northern England, Flolland, and above all the eastern parts 
of Germany. Finally, in the twelfth and thirteaith centuries, peasants 
began working all the lands they had cleared more efficiently and in- 
tensively in order to gain more income for themselves. They har- 
rowed after plowing, hoed frequently to keep down weeds, and added 
extra plowings to their yearly cycle, thereby greatly helping to renew 
the fertility of the soil. 

The result of all these changes w^as an enormous increase in agricul- 
tural production. With more land opened for cultivation obviously 
more crops were raised, but the increase was magnified by the in- Enormous increase in 
troduction of mc^re efficient farming methods. Thus, average yields aj^ricultural productivity 
from grains of seed sown increased from at bt'st twofold in Carol- 
ingian times to three- or fourfold by around 1300. And all the addi- 
tional grain could be ground far more rapidly than before because a 
mill could grind grain in the same time that it would have taken forty 
men to do the same job. Europeans, therefore, could for the first time 
begin to rely on a regular and stable food supply. 

That fact in turn had the profoundest consequences for the further 
developmcTit of European history. To begin with, it meant that more 
land could be given over to uses other than raising grain. Accordingly, Consequences of the 
as the High Middle Ages progressed, there was greater agricultural agricultural revolution 
diversification and specialization. Large areas were turned over to 
sheep-raising, others to viniculture, and others to raising cotton and 
dyestuffs. Many of the products of these new enterprises were con- 
sumed locally, but many were also traded over long distances or used 
to provide the raw materials for new industries — above all those of 
cloth-making. The growth of this trade and manufacturing helped ini- 



tiatc and support, as we will sec, the growth of towns. The agriail- 
tiiral booin also helped sustain the growth of towns in another way: 
by supporting a great spurt in population. With more food and a bet- 
ter diet (above all the increase in proteins) life expectancy increased 
from perhaps as low as an average of thirty years for the poor of 
C^arolingian Hurope to between forty and fifty years in the High Mid- 
dle Ages. Healthier people also increased their birthrate. For these 
reasons the population of the West grew about threefold between 
about 1050 and 1300. More people and more labor-saving devices 
meant that not everybody had to stay on the farm: some could migrate 
to new tow'ns and cities where they found a new way of life. 

Still other results of the agricultural revolution were that it raised 
the incomes of lords, thereby underpinning a great increase in the 
sophistication of aristocratic life, and raised the incomes of monarchs, 
underpinning the growth of states. European- wide prosperity also 
helped support the growth of die Church and paid the way for the 
burgeoning of schools and intellectual enterprises. One final, more in- 
tangible, result wMs that Europeans apparently became more optimis- 
tic, more energetic, and more willing to experiment and take risks 
than any of their rivals on the world scene. 


2. LORD AND SERF: SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND 
QUALITY OF LIFE IN THE MANORIAL RECJIME 

While the agricultural revolution was going on, social and economic 
conditions began to change for both landowners and agriailtural la- 
Thc mt’iwwii of the tmn borcrs. Siiicc for much of the High Middle Ages, however, rural life 

ttuitiorialism revolved around the institution of the manor ow'iied by lords and 

worked by serfs, it is best to describe this manorial regime in its most 
typical form before describing basic changes. In reading the follow ing 
it should be understood that the term manorialism is not synonymous 
wnth feudalism: manorialism was an economic system in which large 
agricultural estates were worked by serfs, w^hereas feudalism, in the 
sense the word is used by most medieval historians, wms a political 
system in which government was greatly decentralized (see the finirth 
section of this chapter). It should also be borne in mind that when 
scholars talk about manorialism based on a “typical manor” they are 
resorting to a historical approximation: no two manors were ever ex- 
actly alike, and many differed enormously in size and basic character- 
istics. Moreover, in those parts of Europe furthest aw'ay from the 
original centers of ('arolingian settlement between the Seine and the 
Rhine, there were few, if any, manors at all. In Italy there was still 
much agriculture based on slavery, and in central and eastern Ger- 
many there were many smaller farms worked by free peasants. 

The manor first clearly emerged in ("arolingian times and contimied 
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to be the dominant form of agrarian st)cial and economic organization 

in most of northwestern Europe until about the thirteenth century. It 

descended from the large Roman landed estate, but, unlike the Roman Tin manor: mt/.n 

estate, the manor was worked by serfs (sometimes called villeins) and 

not slaves. Serfs were definitely not free in the modem sense: above all, 

they could not leave their lands, were forced to work for their lords 

regularly without pay, were subject to numerous humiliating dues, 

and were most often subject to the jurisdiction of the lord’s court. But 

they were much better off than slaves insofar as they were allocated 




298 _ land which they cultivated to support themselves and which normally 

TheHi^h Middle A f^es: could not be taken away from them. Thus, when there were agricul- 

Hconomic, Social, and Political tural improvements the serfs themselves could hope to profit at least a 

Institutions little from them. More than that, although the lord theoretically had 

the right to levy dues at will, in practice obligations tended to remain 
fixed. Although the lot of the serf was surely terribly hard, he was sel- 
dom entirely at his lord’s whim. 

The lands of the manor, which might run from several hundred to 
several thousand acres, were divided into those that belonged to the 
The manorial system of lord and those that were allocated to the serfs. I’he former, called the 
agriculture lord’s demesne (pronounced demean), usually comprised between a 

third and a half of the arable land. It was worked by the serfs on cer- 
tain days, perhaps three days a week. The demesne did not consist of 
big parcels but was made up of narrow strips alternating with strips 
belonging to different peasants (and sometimes also strips set aside for 
the Church). All these strips were long and narrow because a heavy 
plow drawn by a yoke of horses or o.xen could not be turned around 
easily. Because all the strips were generally separated only by a narrow 
band of unplowcd turf, the whole regime is sometimes called the open- 
field system. Even when the serfs were working their own lands they 
almost always worked together because they usually owned farm ani- 
mals and implements in conimotj. For the same reason, grazing lands 
were called “coninums” because the commonly owned herds grazed 
there together. In addition to cultivated fields and pastures, the serfs 
usually had their own small gardens. Most manors also had forests set 
aside primarily for the lord’s hunting but which were also useful for 
the foraging of pigs and the gathering of firewood. Insofar as serfs 
were allowed to take ativantage of such opportunities they did that too 
in common: indeed, the entire manorial system emphasized commu- 
nal enterprise and solidarity. 

Comniunalism must have helped make a barely endurable life seem 
slightly more bearable. Even though the lot of the medieval serf was 
Liuinji conditions of serfs surely far superior to that of the Roman slave, and even though it 

improved from around 1050 to 1300, it was still primitive and pitiful 
beyond modern comprehaision. Dwellings were usually miserable 
hovels constructed of wattle — braided twigs — smeared over with 
mud. As late as the thirteenth century an English peasant was con- 
victed of destroying his neighbor’s house simply by sawing apart one 
central beam. The floors of most huts were usually no more than the 
bare earth, often cold or damp. For beds there was seldom more than 
bracken, and beyond that there was hardly any furniture. Not entirely 
jokingly it may be said that a good meal often consisted of two cour- 
ses: one a porridge very much like gruel and the other a gruel very 
much like porridge. Fruit was almost unheard of and meager vegeta- 
bles were limited to such fare as onions, leeks, turnips, and cabbages — 
all boiled to make a thin soup. Meat came at most a few times a year. 



either on holidays or deep in winter, when all the fodder for a scrawny 
ox or pig had run out. Crooking utensils were never cleaned, so as to 
make sure that there was never any waste. In addition, there was 
alw^ays the possibility of crop failures, w'hich affected the serfs far 
more than their lords, since the lords demanded the same income as 
always. At such times the serfs were forced to surrender whatever 
grain they had and watched their children die slowly of starvation. It is 
particularly heart-rending to realize that children might be dying 
while there w'as still a bit of grain in the granaries: but that grain could 
not be touched because it w'as set aside as next year’s seed, and without 
that there w'ould be no future at all. 

To counterbalance this grim picture we may ik)w turn to patterns of 
change and improvement. One, as w'e have already seen, was dietary. 
In the High Middle Ages famines were actually far rarer than before 
and people grew stronger because some protein, mostly in the form of 
legumes, was added to their fare. Fhere was also a widespread enfran- 
chisement (i.e., freeing) of serfs for many reasons. C')nce landlords 
started opening up new lands, they could only attract laborers by 
guaranteeing their freedom. New centers of free labor usually at- 
tracted runaway serfs and became models of a new system whereby 
landlords asked for fixed rents rather than demanding services. Then, 
even on the old manors, lords began to realize that they might be able 
to raise profits by demanding rents instead of duties. Alternatively, 
serfs might become sufficiently rich by selling their excess produce at 
free markets to buy their freedom. 

In these different ways .serfdom gradually came to an end through- 
out most of Europe in the ct)urse of the thirteenth century. The prev 
cess, however, moved more or less swiftly in different areas — it was 
someW'hat delayed in England and was .seldom so complete that 
former serfs did not owe some remnant of labor service and dues to 
powerful local lords. In France some of these continued to exist as 
nagging indignities right up to the French Revolution in 1789. Serfs 
w'ho became enfranchised often continued to work communally, but 
they were now free peasants who produced more for the open market 
than for their own subsistence. 

The lords profited even more than their serfs from the agricultural 
revolution for several reasons. One was that whenever lords enfran- 
chised serfs they obtained large sums of cash, usually about all the 
wealth that the serfs had hitherto amassed. Afterwards the lords lived 
mainly on their rents. Since some of diese were levied on lands that 
the lords had once owned but had never been cultivated, noble income 
rose greatly. Even more than that, once the lords began to prefer 
rents to services, they found that rents were easier to increase. In their 
capacity as rent-collectors the lords did not personally supervise their 
lands as much as before but traveled more freely, sometimes going off 
crusading and sometimes living at royal courts. Consequently, added 
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wealth allowed them to live better, and greater mobility gave them 
new ideas for improving their style of life. 

Increased sophistication of the nobility was much enhanced by the 
lact that in the High Middle Ages there was less tumultuous local war- 
fare than before. Until around i loo the typical European noble was a 
crude and brutal warrior who spent most of his time engaging in com- 
bat with his neighbors and pillaging the defenseless. Much of this vio- 
lence slackened off in the twelfth century as a result of ecclesiastical 
constraints, because emerging states were more effectively enforcing 
local peace, arid because the nobles themselves were beginning to 
enjoy a more settled existence. Nobles continued to go on crusades 
and to tight in national wars, but they engaged in petty quarrels with 
each other less frequently. Apparently as an unconscious surrogate for 
the old fighting spirit the code of rhituilry was developed. This chan- 
neled martial conduct into relatively benign activities. Chivalry liter- 
ally means “horsemanship," and the chivalriuis noble was expected to 
be thoroughly adept at the equestrian arts. Chivalry also imposed the 
obligation ot fighting in defense of honorable causes; if ntme were to 
be found there were opportunities for combat in tournanuTits, mock 
battles that at first were quite* savage but later became elaborate cere- 
monial affairs. Above all, the chivalric lord — typically a “knight" who 
owned less land than the upper aristocracy — was expected to be not 
only brave and loyal but generous, truthful, reverent, kind to the 
poor, and disdainful of unfair advantage or sordid gain. 

By-products of the increase in m)ble wealth and the rise of chivalry 
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were iinprt)vements in the quality of living conditions and the treat- 
ment of women. Until around i lOO most noble dwellings were made 
of wood, and burned dow'n frequently because of primitive heating 
and cooking methods. With increasing wealth and more advanced 
technology, castles after moo were usually built of stone and were 
thus far less flammable. Moreover, they were now equipped with 
chimneys and mantled fireplaces, both medieval inventions, w'hich 
meant that instead of having one large fire in a central great hall, indi- 
vidual rooms cx)uld be heated and individuals gained .some privacy. 
Nobles customarily ite fewer vegetables than peasants, but their diet 
w as laden with meat; increa.sed luxury trade also brought costly exotic- 
spices like pepper and saftVon to their tables. Although table manners 
were still atrocious — all used only knives and spoons but no forks and 
blew their noses on their sleeve's — nobles tried to show' their superiority 
to others by dressing elegantly, indeed ostentatiously. During this 
period snug-fitting clothing also became available because both knit- 
ting and the button and buttonhole had just becni invc'iited. 

The history of noble attitudes toward wnimen in the High Middle 
Ages is somew'hat controversial for two reasons. One is that most of 
our evidence comes from literature, and historians differ as to what 
degree literature actually reflects life. The other is that according to 
some scholars w'omen were at best put on a pede.stal, w^hereas modern 
women rightly prefer to move “up from the pc-destal.” Nonetheless, 
there can be no cjuestion that as the material quality of noble life 
improved it did so for wennen as well as men. More than that, there 
definitely was a revolution in some verbalized attitiuies toward the 
female sex. Until the twelfth century, aside from a few' female saints, 
w'omen were virtually ignored in literature: the typical French epic 
told of bloody warlike deeds that either made no mention of women 
or portrayed them only in passing as being totally subservient. But 
within a few decades after 1 1 oo noblewomen were suddenly turned into 
objects of veneration by lyric poets and writers of romances (sec the 
following chapter). A typical troubadour poet could write of his lady 
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that “all I do that is fitting I infer from her beautiful body,” and that 
“she is the tree and the branch where joy’s fruit ripens.” 

Although the new “courtly” literature was extremely idealistic and 
somewhat artificial, it surely expressed the values of a gentler culture 
wherein upper-class womcTi were in practice more respected than 
before. Moreover, there is no question that certain royal women in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries actually did rule their states on various 
occasions when their husbands or sons were dead or unable to do so. 
The indomitable Hleanor of Aquitaine, wife of Henry II, for example, 
helped rule Fingland even though she was over seventy years old when 
her son Richard I went on a crusade from 1190 to 1194, and the 
strong-willed Blanche of Clastile ruled France extremely well twice in 
the thirteenth century, once during the minority of her son Louis IX 
and again when he was off crusading. No doubt from a modern per- 
spective high-medieval women were still very constrained, but from 
the point of view of the past the High Middle Ages was a time of 
progress for the women of the upper classes. The most striking sym- 
bol comes from the history of the game of chess: before the twelfth 
century chess was played in Eastern countries, but there the equivalent 
of the cjueen was a male figure, the king’s chief minister, who could 
only move diagonally one scjuare at a time; in twelfth-cc'ntury western 
Europe, however, this piece was turned into a queen, and sometime 
before the end of the Middle Ages she began to move all over the 
board. 


3. THE REVIVAL OF TRADE AND THE URBAN 
REVOLUTION 

Inseparable from the agricultural revolution, the enfranchisement of 
serfs, and the growling sophistication of noble life was the revival of 
Patterns of trade trade and the burgeoning of towns. Reviving trade was of many dif- 

ferent sorts. Most fundamental was the mundane trade at local mar- 
kets, where serfs or free peasants sold their excess grain or perhaps a 
few dozen eggs. But with growing specialization, produce like wine 
or cotton might be shipped over longer distances. River and sea routes 
were used wherever possible, but land transport was also necessary 
and this was aided by improvements in road-building, the introduc- 
tion of packhorses and mules, and the building of bridges. Whereas 
the Romans were really only interc^sted in land ammunkationSy medi- 
eval people, starting in the eleventh century, concentrated on land 
transport to the degree that they were much better able to maintain a 
vigorous land-ba.sed trade. And that is not to say that they ignored 
Mediterranean communications either. On the contrary, starting 
again in the eleventh century they began to make the former Roman 
“lake” the intermediary for an extensive seaborne trade that stretched 
over shorter and longer distances. Between 1050 and 1300 the Italian 
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dty-statcs of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice freed much of the Mediterra- 
nean from Muslim control, started monopolizing trade on formerly 
Byzantine waters, and began to establish in eastern Mediterranean 
outposts a flourishing commerce with the Orient. As a result, luxury 
goods such as spices, gems, perfumes, and fine cloths began to appear 
in Western markets and stimulated economic life by inspiring nobles 
to accelerate the agricultural revolution in order to pay for them. 

This revival of trade called for new patterns of payment and the dc'- 
vclopmcnt of new commercial techniques. Most significantly, western 

Europe returned to a money economy after about four cemturies when The revival of a money 

coined money was hardly used as a medium of exchange. The tradi- economy 

tional manor had been almost self-sufficient and the few external items 
needed could be bartered for. But with the growth of markets coins 
became indispc'nsable. At first these were coins of only the smallest 
denominations, but as luxury trade grew in the West the denomina- 
tions increased apace; by the thirteenth century gold coins were 
minted by Italian states such as Florence and Venice. 

In a similar pattern of development, long-distance traders were first 
itinerant merchants, often not unlike peddlers, but gradually they 


304 found it best to exhibit and sell their wares at international trade fairs. 

The Hii*h MitiJIc most prosperous of tliese fairs were held in the Frc^ich province of 

TionomiL , Social, litid Pol itiial ( "hampagnc, where, for example, cloths from Flanders and spices 

Institutions brought by Italians from the East were exhibited and sold. Later, by 

around 1300, trade fairs declined because prosperous merchants were 
now saiding out whole fleets from Italy to the north Atlantic and 
Lonii-distanci' trade and Staying at home themselves. Ft) facilitate this more sedentary pattern 

new iimimcriial tcihnuiues of business life, merchants perfected modern techniques of business 

partnerships, letters of credit, and accounting. Ikvause such entrepre- 
neurs invested in trade intentionally for profit and devised and used 
sophisticated credit mechanisms, most modern historians agree in 
calling them the first Western commercial capitalists. 

In addition to the expansicui of money and credit, trade was vastly 
facilitated by the rapid growth of towns. If we could imagine an aerial 
Cnowth of towns view of twelfth-ceiitury Europe, the mushrooming of towns would 

be the most strikingly visible phenomenon after the clearing of forests 
and wastes. Some historians misleadingly include under the heading 
of unvns the numerous new agricultural village communities of peas- 
ants that were established in clearings. These, however, were not re- 
ally urban in any sense. Putting them aside, many urban agglomera- 
tions were built from the ground up in the High Middle Ages, and 
existing towns that had barely survived from the Roman period grew 
enormously in size. Lo take some examples, in central and eastern 
CkTinany, which had not beai part of the old Roman area of settle- 
ment, new tow'iis such as Freiburg, Liibeck, Munich, and Berlin were 
founded in the twelfth century. Further west, where old Roman 
towns had become little more than episcopal residences or stockades, 
formerly insignificant towns like Paris, London, and CA>logne roughly 
doubled in size between 1 100 and 1200 and doubled again in the next 
century. Urban life was above all concentrated in Italy, which encom- 
passed most of Europe’s largest cities: Venice, (Jenoa, Milan, Bo- 
logna, Palermo, Florence, and Naples. In the thirteenth century the 
population of the largest of these' — Venice, Clenoa, and Milan — was in 
the range of 100,000. We lack acairate growth figures for other Italian 
cities, but it seems likely that many at least trebled in population be- 
tween about 1 1 so and 1300 because we do know that the smaller Ital- 
ian town of Imola, near Bologna, grew from some 4,200 in 1210 to 
11,500 in 1312, Con.sidering that town life had come very close to 
disappearing in most of Europe betw een 750 and 1050, it is warranted 
to speak of a high-medieval urban revolution. Moreover, from the 
High Middle Ages until now a vigorous urban life has been a major 
characteristic of western European and subsequently modern world 
civilization. 

It used to be thought that the primary cause of the medieval urban 
revolution w as the revival of long-distance trade. Eheoretically, itin- 
erant peddlers, who had no secure place in the dominantly agrarian so- 
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ciety of riun^pc, i^radiially settled together in towns in order to offer 
each other much-needed protection and establish markets to sell their 
wares. In tact, the picture is far more complicated than that. While 
st)ine towns did receive great stimulus from l(Mig-distance trade, and 
the growth ot a major city such as Venice would have beai unthink- 
able without it, most towns relied for their origin and early economic 
vitality tar more on the wealth of their surrounding areas. These 
brought them surplus agricultural goods, raw materials for manufac- 
ture, and an influx of population. In other words, the quickening of 
economic life in general was the ma jor cause of urban growth: towns 
existed in a symbiotic relationship with the countryside by providing 
markets and also wares made by artisans, while they lived off the rural 
food surplus and grew with the migration of surplus serfs or peasants 
who were seeking a better life, (f’seaped serfs were guaranteed their 
freedom if they stayed in a town a year and a day.) Once towns started 
to flourish, many of them began to specialize in certain enterprises. 
Paris and Bologna gained considerable wealth by becoming the homes 
of leading universities; Venice, (lenoa, C Cologne, and London became 
centers of long-distance trade; and Milan, CJhent, and Bruges special- 
ized in manufactures. The most important urban industries were those 
devoted to cloth-making, (doth manufacturers sometimes developed 
techniques of large-st ale productitni and investment that are ancestors 
of the modern factory system and industrial capitalism. But it must be 
emphasized that large industrial ('iiterprises were atypical of medieval 
economic life as a whole. 

Medieval cities and towns were not sinaller-scale facsimiles of mod- 
ern ones, and to our own eyes would have still seemed half-rural and 
uncivilized. Streets were oftai unpaved, houses had gardens for rais- 
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ing vegetables, and cows and pigs were kept in stables and pigsties. 
I^tssing along the streets of a major metropolis one might be stopped 
by a flock of bleating sheep or a crowd of honking geese. Sanitary 
conditions were often very poor and the air must often have reeked of 
excrement — both animal and human. Town-dwellers w'ere cursed by 
the frequency of fires that swept quickly through closely settled 
wooden or straw c|uarters and went unstopped by the lack of fire sta- 
tions. People were also highly susceptible to contagious diseases bred 
by unsanitary conditions and crowding. Still another problem was 
that economic tensions and family rivalries could lead to bloody riots. 
Yet for all this, urban folk took great pride in their new cities and 
ways of life. A famous paean to London, for example, written by a 
twelfth-century denizen of that city, boasted of its prosperity, piety, 
and perfect climate (!), and claimed that except for frequent fires, Lon- 
don’s only nuisance was “the immoderate drinking of fools.” 

The most distinctive form of economic and social organization in 
the medieval towns was the guild. This w'as, roughly speaking, a prt>- 
fessional association t>rganized to protect and promote special inter- 
ests. The main types were merchant guilds and craft guilds. The pri- 
mary functions of the merchant guild were to maintain a monopoly of 
the local market for its members and to preserve a stable economic 
system. To accomplish these ends the merchant guild severely re- 
stricted trading by foreigners in the city, guaranteed to its members 
the right to participate in sales offered by other members, enforced 



uniform pricing, and did everything possible to aisure that no indi- 
vidual would corner the market for goods produced by its members. 

Craft guilds similarly regulated the affairs of artisans. Usually their 
only full-fledged voting members were so-called master craftsmen, 
who were experts at their trades and ran their own shops. Hence if 
these guilds wxtc anything like modern trade unions, they were 
unions of bosses. Second-class members of craft guilds were jour- 
neymen, who had learned their trades but still worked for the masters 
{iourmyrtuui is from the French jourmr, meaning “day,” or by exten- 
sion “day’s work”), and apprentices. Terms of apprenticeship wxre 
carefully regulated: if an apprentice wished to become a master he 
often had to produce a “masterpiece” forjudging by the masters of the 
guild. Oaft guilds, like merchant guilds, sought to preserve monopo- 
lies and to limit competition. Thus they established uniformity of 
prices and wages, prohibited working after hours, and formulated de- 
tailed regulations governing methods of production and quality of 
materials. In addition to all their economic functions, both kinds of 
guilds served important social ones. Often they acted in the capacity 
ot religious a.ssociations, benevolent societies, and social clubs. Wher- 
ever possible guilds tried to minister to the human needs of their 
members. Thus in some cities they came close to becoming miniature 
governments. 

Town merchants and artisans w'crc particularly concenied to pro- 
tect themselves because they had no accepted role in the older medieval 
scheme of things. Usually merchants were disdained by the landed ar- 
istocracy because they could claim no ancient lineages and were not 
versed in the ways of chivalry. Worst of all, they were too obviously 
concerned with pecuniary gain. Although nobles too w^ere gradually 
becoming interested in making profits, they displayed this less openly: 
they paid little attention in their daily lives to accounts and made much 
of their free-spending largesse. Still another reason why medieval 
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merchants were on the defensive was that the Chiirein opposed to il- 
licit gain, taught a doctrine of the “just price” that was often at 
variance with w'hat the merchants thought they deserved. Clergymen 
too condemned usury — i.e., the lending of money for interest — even 
though it was often essential for doing husiness. A dec ree ol the Sec- 
ond Lateral! Council c^f 1 1 jy, to take one example, excoriated the “de- 
testable, shamefuL and insatiable rapacity of moneylenders.” As time 
went on, however, attitudes slowly changed. In Italy it often became 
hard tc! tell merchants from aristocrats because the latter customarily 
lived in towns and oftai engaged in trade themselves. In the rest of 
Europe, the most prosperous town-dwellers, called patricians, devel- 
oped their own sense of pride verging on that of the nobility, i’he me- 
dieval C'hurcii never abandoned its prohibition of usury, but it did 
come to approve making profits c^n commercial risks, which was 
often close to the same thing. Moreover, starting around the thir- 
teenth century leading churchmen came tc! speak more favorably c^f 
merchants. St. Bona v culture, a leading thirteenth-century churchman, 
argued that (Jod showed special favors to shepherds like David in the 
time ot the Old l estament, to fishers like Peter in the time of the 
New, and to merchants like St. Erancis in the thirteenth century. 

All in all, the importance of the high-medieval urban revolution can 
scarcely be overestimated. The fact that the new' towais were the vital 
pumps of the high-medieval economy has already been sufficiently 
emphasized: in providing markets and produc ing wares they kept the 
entire economic system thriving. In addition, cities and low'ns made 
important contributions to the development of government because in 
many areas they gained their own independc'iice and ruled thc'inselves 
as city-states. Primarily in Italy, where urban life w'as by far the most 
advanced, city governments experimented with new systems of tax- 
collec'ting, reciirci-keeping, and public participation in decision-mak- 
ing. Italian city-states were particularly advanced in their administra- 
tive techniejues and thereby helped influence a general European-wide 
growth in governmental sophistication. 

Finally, the rise of towns contributed greatly to the quickening of 
intellectual life in the West. New schools were invariably Icxated in 
tcnvns because tcnvns affcxded dcmiiciles and legal protection for 
scholars. At first, students and teachers were alw'ays clerics, but by the 
thirteenth century the needs of merchants to be trained in reading and 
accounting led to the foundation of numerous lay primary schools. 
Equally momentous for the future was the fact that the stimulating 
urban environment helped make advanced schools more open to intel- 
lectual experimentation than any in the West since those of the Greeks. 
Not coincidentally, Greek intellectual life too was based on thriving 
cities. Thus it seems that without commerce in goods there can be 
little exciting commerce in ideas. 




4. FEUDALISM AND THE RISE OF THE 
NATIONAL MONARCHIES 

If any western European city ot around 1200 epitomized Europe's 
greatest new accomplishments it wms Paris: that city was not only a 
bustling commercial center and an important center of learning, it was 
also the capital ot what was becoming Europe's most powerful gov- 
ernment. France, like England and the new Christian kingdoms of the 
Iberian peninsula, was taking shape in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies as a national monarchy, a new form of govcniment which w'as to 
dominate Europe's political future. Because the developing national 
monarchies were the most successful and promising European gov- 
ernments we must concentrate on them, but before we do it is well to 
see what was happening from the political point of view in Cierrnany 
and Italy. 

Around loso (.'fermany was unc|uestionably the most centralized 
and best-ruled territory in Europe, but by 1300 it had fallen into a 
Ci)ngeries of warring petty states. Since most i>ther areas of Europe 
were gaining stronger rule in the very same period, the political decline 
of (lermany becomes an intriguing historical problem. It is also a 
problem of fundamental importance because from a political point of 
view (lermany only caught up with the rest of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century: in trying to gain its full place in the European political 
system as late as then it created dirticulties that have just come to be 
resolved in our own age. 

The major sources of Germany’s strength from the reign of Otto 
the Great in the middle of the tenth century until the latter part of the 
eleventh century were its succession of strong rulers, its resistance to 
political fragmentation, and the close alliance of its crown with the 
Church. By resoundingly defeating the Hungarians and taking the 
title of emperor, Otto kc'pt the country from falling prey to further in- 
vasions and won great prestige for the monarchy. For over a century 
afterwards there was a nearly uninterrupted succession of rulers as able 
and vigorous as Otto. Their nearest political rivals were the dukes, 
military leaders of five large (Jerman territories (Lorraine, Saxony, 
Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria), but throughout most of this period 
the dukes were overawed by the emperors’ greater power. The latter, 
in order to rule their wide territories — which included Switzerland, 
eastern France, and most of the Low C^iuntries, as well as claims to 
northern Italy — relied heavily on cooperation with the Church. The 
leading royal administrators were archbishops and bishops whom the 
emperors appointed without interference from the pope and who 
often came from their own families. The German emperors were so 
strong that, whai they chose to do so, they could come down to Italy 
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310 and name tlieir own popes. ITie archbishops and bishops ran the Gcr- 

Thv Hi^h \4iddli A^vs. ^Tian government fairly well for the times without any elaborate ad- 

luonomic. Social, and Political ministrative machinery, and they counterbalanced the strength of the 

Institutions dukes. In the course of the eleventh century the emperors were start- 

ing tentatively to develop their own secular administration. Had they 
been allowed to continue this policy, it might have provided a really 
solid govenimental foundation for the fiiaire. But just then the whole 
system shaped by Otto the Great and his successors was dramatically 
challenged by a revolution within the Church. 

The challenge to the German government came in the reign of 
Henry IV (lost)-! 106) and was directed by Pope Gregory VII 
Ih stm^lr hrturni (1073-108 S). For reasons that will be discussed in the next chapter, 

Henry I Wind ( in-iiory Gregory wished to free the ( 3 iurch from secular control and launched 

* a struggle to achieve this aim against Henry IV. (Gregory immediately 

placed Henry on the defaisive by forging an alliance with the dukes 
and other German princes, who only needed a sufficient pretext to rise 
up against their ruler. When the princes threatened to depose Henry 
because of his disobedience to the pope, the hitherto mighty ruler was 
forced to seek absolution from Gregory VII in one of the most melo- 
dramatic scenes of the Middle Ages. In the depths of winter in 1077 
Hairy hurried over the Alps to abase himself before the pope in the 
north Italian castle of (^inossa. As (iregory described the scene in a 
letter to the princes: ‘‘There on three successive days, standing before 
the castle gate, laying aside all royal insignia, barefooted and in coarse 
attire, Henry ceased not with many tears to beseech the apostolic help 
and comfort.” No German ruler had ever been so humiliated. Al- 
though the events at Canossa forestalled Henry’s deposition, they 
robbed him of his great prestige. By the time his struggle with the 
papacy, continued by his son, was over, the princes had w'on far more 
practical independence from the crow^n than they had ever had. More 
than that, in 1 125 they made good their claims to be able to elect a new 
ruler regardless of hereditary succession — a principle that would 
thereafter often lead them to choose the weakest successors or to em- 
broil the country in civil war. Meanwhile, the crown had lost much of 
its control of the Church and thus in etTect had its administrative rug 
pulled out from under it. While France and Hngland were gradually 
consolidating their centralized governmental apparatuses, Germany 
was losing its own. 

A major attempt to stem the tide running against the German mon- 
archy was made in the twelfth century by Frederick 1 (i 152-1 190), 
Frederick liarharossa who came from the family of Hohaistaufen. Frederick, called “Bar- 
barossa” (meaning “red beard”), tried to reassert his imperial dignity 
by calling his realm the “Holy Roman Empire,” on the theory that it 
was a universal empire descending from Rome and blessed by God. 
Laying claim to Roman descent, he promulgated old Roman imperial 
law^s — preserved in the Code of Justinian — that gave him much theo- 



rctical power. But he could not hope to enforce such laws unless he 
had his own material base of support. Therefore the major policy of 
his reign was to balance the power of the princes by carving out his 
own geographical domain from which he might draw wealth and 
strength. 

Unfortunately for Frederick, his ancestral lands were located in Swa- 
bia, a poorer part of Ciermany that even today still consists of rela- 
tively unproductive hill country and the Black Forest. So Frederick 
decided to make northern Italy his power base in addition to Swabia. 
In this he could hardly have made a worse decision. Northern Italy 
was certainly wealthy, but it was also fiercely independent. Its rich 
towns and cities, led by Milan, offered stiff resistance. They were fur- 
ther lent helpful moral support by the papacy, which had no wish to 
sec a strong Cierman emperor ruling powerfully in Italy. Frederick 
came very dose to overpowering the urban-papal alliance but ulti- 
mately the Alps proved to be too great a barrier to allow him to en- 
force his will in Italy and hope to rule in Germany as well. Whenever 
he subdued the towns he would shortly afterwards have to leave for 
home, and the towns, with papal encouragement, would then rise up 
again. Finally, in 1176, insufficient German imperial forces were re- 
soundingly defeated by the troops of a north Italian urban coalition at 
Legnano, and Barbarossa was forced to concede the area’s de facto in- 
dependence. In the meantime, the princes in Germany were continuing 
to gather strength, especially by colonizing the rich agricultural lands 
east of the Elbe where Frederick really should have busied himself, 
and the emperor’s struggle with the popes further alienated elements 
within the (German church. Because Barbarossa was a dashing figure 
he was well remembered by Germans, but his reign virtually made it 
certain that the German empire would not rise again during the medi- 
eval period. 

The reign of Barbarossa’s equally famous grandson, Frederick II 
(1212-1250), was merely a playing out of Germany's fate. In terms of 
his personality Frederick was probably the most fascinating of all me- 
dieval rulers. Because his father, Henry VI, had inherited through 
marriage the kingdom of southern Italy and Sicily (later called the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies), Frederick grew up in Palermo, where 
he absorbed elements of Islamic ailture. (Arabs had ruled in Sicily tor 
two and a half centuries, from 83 1 to 1071 .) Frederick II spoke five or 
six languages, was a patron of learning, and wrote his own book on 
falconry, which takes an honored place in the early history of Western 
observational science. He also performed bizarre and brutal “experi- 
ments,” such as disemboweling men to observe the comparative effects 
of rest and exercise upon digestion. Such practices corresponded to 
Frederick’s overall policy of trying to rule like an Oriental despot. In 
his autonomous kingdom of southern Italy he introduced Eastern 
forms of absolutist and bureaucratic government. He established a 
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prc^fessional army, levied ciireet taxation, and promulgated uniform 
Roman law. f ypically, l-rc'deriek tric'd to create a niler cult and de- 
creed it an ac t of sacrilege even to disaiss his statutes or judgments. 
For a w'hile tlu'se policies seemed successful in ruling southern Italy, 
but FredcTick's power base in Italy led to renewed conflicts with the 
papacy and the north Italian citic's. These dragged on indecisively until 
his death, but thereafter the papacy was resolved to see no further 
Hohenstaufens ruling in Italy and proceeded to eliminate the remain- 
ing contenders from the line by calling crusades against them. Over- 
taxed by Frederick's ruthlessness and subsequent wars, southern Italy 
gradually sank into the backwardness frc’Jin which it is only barely 
emerging today. And Frederick’s reign w'as as damaging to Ciennany 
as well. Bent on pursuing his Italian policies without hindrance, Fred- 
erick formally wrote C»ermany oft* to the princes by granting them 
large areas of sovereignty. Although titular “emperors” afterwards 
continued to be elected, the princes were the real rulers of the country. 
Yet they fought with each other so much that peace was rare, and they 
subdivided their lands among their heirs tt) such an extent that the 
map of CKTinany began to look like a jig-saw puzzle. As the French 
philosopher Voltaire later said, the Cierman “Holy Roman Empire” 
had become neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 

rhe story of high-medieval Italian politics may be told more 
quickly. Southern Italy and Sicily had been welded together into a 
strong monarchical state in the twelfth cnitury by Norman-French 
descendants of the Vikings. But then, as we have seen, the area went 
to the Hohenstaufens and was subsequn)tly brought to ruin. C'entral 
Italy was largely ruled by the papacy in the High Middle Ages, but the 
popes w^ere seldom strong enough to create a really well-governed 
state, partly because they were at cc^nstant loggerheads with the Cler- 
man emperors. Farthest north w'ere the rich commercial and manufac- 
turing cities which had successfully fought ofVBarbarossa. I'hese were 
usually organized politically in the form of republics or “communes.” 
They offered much participation in governmental life to their more 
pn)sperous inhabitants. But because of diverse economic interests and 
family antagonisms, the Italian cities were usually riven with internal 
strife. Moreover, although they could unite in leagues against foreign 
threats such as those represented by Barbarossa or Frederick II, the cit- 
ies often fought each tuher w'hen foreign threats were absent. The 
result was that although economic and cultural life w'as very far ad- 
vanced in the Italian chit's, and although the cities made important ex- 
periments in administrative techniques, political stability was widely 
lacking in northern Italy thnnighout most of the high-medieval 
period. 

If one looks for the centers of growing political stability in Europe, 
then one has to seek them in high-medieval France and England. 
Ironically, some of the most basic foundations for future political 
achievement in France were established w'ithout any planning just 
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when that area was most politically unstable. These foundations were 
aspects of a level of political decentralization often referred to by histo- 
rians as the system of “feudalism.” The use of this word is controver- InuUlhm. a uvirrortruijf 
sial because ever since Marx some historians prefer to use it as a term 
to describe an agrarian economic and social system wherein large es- 
tates are worked by a dependent peasantry. The difficulty with this 
usage is that it is too imprecise, for such large estates existed in many 
times and places beyond the European Middle Ages and the medieval 
agrarian system can best be called manorialism. Some historians on 
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The Hii^h Mitidk A\^es: describe a medieval political system, medieval realities were so diverse 

Economic, Social, and Political that no one definition of feudalism can accurately or even usefully be 

Institutions extended to cover more than a single case. Nonetheless, for conve- 

nience we can retain the use of the w'ord here and apply it to a specific 
point in medieval political development s(^ long as we bear in mind 
that, like manorialism, it is only meant to serve as any approximation 
and that other historians may use it as a term for economic or socio- 
logical analysis. 

Political feudalism was essentially a system of extreme political de- 
centralization wherein w^hat we today would call public power was 
Political feudalism w’idely vested in private hands. From a historical perspective it w^as 
most fully experienced in France during the tenth century when the 
Carolingian empire had disintegrated and the area was being buffeted 
by devastating Viking invasions. The Carolingians had maintained a 
modicum of public authority, but they proved to be no help whatso- 
ever in warding off the invasions. So local landlords had to fend for 
themselves. In the end, the landlords turned out to offer the best de- 
fen.se against the Vikings and accordingly were able to acquire prac- 
tically all the old governmental powers. They raised their own small 
armies, dispensed their own crude Justice, and occasionally issued 
their own primitive coins. Despite such decentralization, however, it 
was never forgotten that there once had been higher and larger units of 
government. Above all, no matter how^ weak the king was (and he 
was indeed usually very weak), there always remained a king in France 
who descended directly or indirectly from the western branch of the 
Carolingians. There also were scattered remaining dukes or counts, 
who in thcx)ry were supposed to have more power and authority than 
petty landlords or knights. So, by a complicated and hard-t^vtrace 
process of rationalization, a vague theory was worked out in the 
course of the tenth and elevciith centuries that tried to establish some 
order within feudalism. According to this, minor feudal lords did not 
hold their powers outright but only held them as so-called Jiifs 
(rhymes with reefs), which could be revoked upon noncompliance 
with certain obligations. In theory — and mucli of this theory was ig- 
nored in practice for long periods of time — the king or higher lords 
granted fiefs, that is, governmental rights over various lands, to lesser 
lords in return for a stipulated amount of military service. In turn, the 
lesser lords could grant some of those fiefs to still lesser lords for mili- 
tary services until the chain sU^pped at the lowest level of knights. The 
holder of a fief was called a uassal of the granter, but this term had 
none of the demeaning connotations that it has gained today. Vas- 
salage — much unlike serfdom — was a purely honorable status and all 
fief-holders were “noble.” 

Since feudalism was originally a form of decentralization, it once 
was considered by historians to have been a corrosive or divisive 
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as a synonym for backward. But scholars more recently have come to I'cudalistn and the Rise of 

the conclusion that feudalism was a force for progress and a fun- \atiotial \4otiarchies 

damental point of departure for the grow'th of the modern state. They 
note that in areas such as (iermany and Italy, where there w^as hardly 
any feudalism, political stabilization and unification came only in later IkndtiHsm as a lause of 
times, whereas in the areas of brance and England, wdiich saw full poUtUal pw^^ress 
feudalization, stabilization and gcn'ernmental centralization came rap- 
idly afterw'ards. Scholars now posit several reasons for this. Because 
feudalism was originally spontaneous and makc.shift, it was highly 
flexible. Local lords, instead of being bt)und by anachronistic, pro- 
crustean principles, could rule as seemed best at the moment, or could 
bend to the dictates of particular local customs. Thus their govern- 
ments, however crude, worked the best for their times and could be 
used for building an even stronger government as time went on. A 
second reason for the effectiveness of feudalism was that it drew' more 
people into direct contact with the actual workings of political life 
than had the old Rt)man or ( larolingian systems, (iovernrnent on the 
most local level could most easily be seen or experiaiced; as it became 
tangible people began to appreciate and identify w'ith it far more than 
they had appreciated empires. The result was that I'eudalism inculcated 
growing governmental loyalty, and once that loyalty was developed it 
could be drawn uptm by still larger units. Thirdly, feudalism helped 
lead to certain more modern institutions by its emphasis on courts. As 
the feudal system became more regularized, it became customary for 
vassals to appear at the court of their overlords at least once a year. 

There they were expected to “pay court,” i.e., show certain ceremo- 
nial signs of loyalty, and also to serve on “courts” in the sense of par- 
ticipating in trials and offering counsel. Thus they became more and 
more accustomed to performing governmental business and began to 
behave more like courtiers or politicians. As the monarchical states of 
France and Faigland themselves developed, kings saw how useful the 
feudal court was and made it the administrative kernel of their ex- 
panding governmental systems. A final reason why feudalism led to 
political progress is not really intrinsic to the system itself. Because the 
theory of larger units w'as never forgotten, it could be drawn upon by 
greater lords and kings w'hen the right time came to reacquire their 
rights. 

The greatest possibilities for the use of feudalism were first demon- 
strated in England after the Norman Conquest of 1066. We have seen 
that England became unified and enjoyed strong kingship under the The \ontian Conquest 
Saxon Alfred and his successors in the late ninth and tenth centuries. 

But then the Saxon kingship began to weaken, primarily as the result 
of renewed Viking invasions and poor leadership. In 1066 William, 
the duke of Normandy (in western France), laid claim to the English 
crown and crossed the CJiannel to conquer what he had claimed. For- 
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tunatcly for him the newly installed English king, Harold, had just 
warded off a Viking attack in the north and thus could not offer resis- 
tance at full strength. At the Hattie of Hastings Harold and his Saxon 
troops fought bravely, but ultimately could not withstand the on- 
slaught of the fresher Norman troops. As the day waned I larold fell, 
mortally wounded by a random arrow, his forces dispersed, and the 
Normans took the field and with it, England. Duke William now be- 
came King William, the Clonqucror, and proceeded to nile his new 
prize as he wished. 

With hindsight we can say that the Norman Cxinquest came at just 
the right time to preserve and enhance political stability. Before 1066 
The feudal system in England was threatened with disintegration under warrior aristocrats 
Sornian linji^land Called earls, blit William destroyed their power entirely. In its place he 

substituted the feudal system, whereby all the land in England was 
newly granted in the form of fiefs held directly or indirectly from the 
king. Fief-holders had most of the governmental rights they had ob- 
tained less formally on the Camtinent, but William retained the 
prerogatives of coining money, collecting a land tax, and supervising 
justice in major criminal cases. He also retained the Anglo-Saxon 
officer of local gtivernment, known as the sheriff, to help him admin- 
ister and enforce these rights. In order to make sure that none of his 
barons (the English term for maji>r fief-holders) became too pow^ertul, 
William w'as careful to scatter the fiefs granted to them throughout 
various parts of the country, in these w'ays William used feudal prac- 
tices to help govern England when there were not yet enough trained 
administrators to allow any real governmental professionalization. 
But he also retained much royal power and kept the country 
thoroughly unified under the crowm. 

The history of English govcniment in the two centuries after Wil- 
liam is primarily a story of kings tightening up the feudal system to 
their advantage until they superseded it and created a strong national 



miMiariiiy. 1 he first to take steps in this direetion was the C.'i)n- 
qiKTor’s energetic son Henry I (i loo^i 13 s). One of his most impor- 
tant accomplishments was to start a process of spccializatu^n at the 
royal court whereby certain officials began to take full professional re- 
sponsibility for supervising financial aciounts; these officials became 
know'll as clerks ot the Lxihcqmr. Another accomplishment was tt) in- 
stitute a system ot traveling circuit-judges tt) administer justice as 
direct royal representatives in various parts of the realm. 

After an intervening period of civil war Henry 1 was succeeded by 
his grandson Henry 11 (i i >4-1 iSy), who was very much in his grand- 
tather’s activist mold. Henry Ifs reign was certainly one ot the most 
momentous in all of English history. Chie reason for this was that it 
saw a great struggle between the king and the flamboyant archbishop 
of Clan ter bury', Thomas liecket, over the status of Clhurch courts and 
Church law. In I lenry’s time priests and other clerics were tried for 
any crimes in Church courts under the rules of canon law. Punishment 
in the.se courts was notoriously lax. Even murderers were seldom sen- 
tenced to more than penance and loss of their clerical status. Also, 
dccisitms handed dow’ii in English Church courts could be appealed to 
the papal curui in Rome. Henry, who wished to have royal lav\ prevail 
as far as possible and maintain judicial standards for all subjects in his 
realm, tried to limit these practices by the Constitutions of Clarendon 
of I 164. On the matter of clerics accused of crime he was willing to 
compromise by allowing them to be judged in Church courts but then 
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have them sentenced in royaJ ones. Hecket, however, resisted all at- 
tempts at change with great determination. The quarrel between king 
and archbishop was made more bitter by the fact that the two had ear- 
lier been close friends. It reached a tragic climax when Becket was 
murdered in Canterbury C'athedral by four of Henry’s knights, after 
the king, in an outburst of anger, had rebuked them for doing nothing 
to rid him of his antagonist. The crime so shocked the English public 
that Becket was quickly revered as a martyr and became the most 
famous English .saint. More important for the history of government, 
Henry had to abandon most of his program of bringing the C'hurch 
courts under royal control, and his aims were only fulfilled in the six- 
teenth century with the coming of the English Reformation. 

Despite this major setback, Henry II made enormous governmental 
gains in other areas, so much so that some historians maintain that 
Henry was the greatest king that England has ever known. His most 
important contributions were judicial. He greatly expanded the use of 
the itinerant judges instituted by Henry I and began the practice of 
commanding sheriffs to bring before these judges groups of men who 
were familiar with local conditions, rhese were then required to re- 
port under oath every case of murder, arson, robbery, or other major 
crimes know'n to them to have occurred since the judges’ last visit. 
This w'as the origin of the grand jury. Henry also for the first time 
allowed parties in civil disputes to obtain royal justice. In the most 
prevalent type of case, someone who claimed to have been recently 
dispossessed of his land could obtain a w rit from the crown, which 
would order the sheriff to bring tw'elve men who were assumed to 
know the facts before a judge. The twelve were then asked under oath 
if the plaintiff’s claim was true, and the judge rendered his decision in 
accordance w'ith their answ ers. Out of such practices grew^ the institu- 
tion of the trial jury. 

Henry II’s legal innovations benefited both the crown and the 
country in several ways. Most obviously, they made justice more uni- 
form and equitable throughout the realm. They also thereby made 
royal justice sought after and popular. Particularly in disputes over 
land — the most important and frequent disputes of the day — the 
weaker party was no longer at the mercy of a strong-arming neigh- 
bor. Usually the weaker parties wxtc knights, with w'hom the crown 
before then had not been in close touch. In helping defend their rights 
Henry gained valuable allies in his policy of keeping the stronger 
barons in tow. Finally, the w^idespread use of juries in Henry’s reign 
brought more and more people into actual participation in royal gov- 
ernment. In so doing it got them more interested in government and 
more loyal to government. Since these people served without pay, 
Henry brilliantly managed to expand the competence and popularity 
of his govcrnmt'nt at very little cost. 

The most concrete proof of Henry IPs success is that after his death 
his government worked so well that it more or less ran on its own. 



Henry’s son, the swashbuckling Richard 1, the “Lionhearted,” ruled 
for ten years, from 1 1 Sy to 1 1 yy, but in that time he only stayed in En- 
gland for six months because he was otherwise nigaged in crusading 
or defending his possessions on the Continent. I hroughout the time 
of Richard’s absence governmental administration actually became 
more efficient, owing to the work of capable ministers. The country 
also raised two huge sums for Richard by taxation: one to pay for his 
CRisade to the Holy Land and the other to buy his ransom when he 
was captured by an enemy on his return. Hut later when a new king 
needed still more money, most Englishmen w'ere disinclined to pay it. 

The new king was Richard’s brother, John (i iyy“i2i6), who has the 
reputation of being a villain but was more a victim of circumstances. 
Ever since the time of William the C.'onc^ueror, English kings had con- 
tinued to rule in large portions of mculern-day France, but by John’s 
reign the kings c^f France w'ere becoming strong enough to take back 
much of the.se territories. John had the great misfortune of facing the 
able French King Philip Augustus, who won back Normandy and 
neighboring lands by force of arms in 1204 and reinsured this victory 
by military successes in 1214. John needed money both to govern En- 
gland and to fight in France, but his defeats made his subjects disin- 
clined to give it to him. I’hc barons particularly resented John’s finan- 
cial exigencies and in 1215 they made him renounce these in the 
subset|ucntly famous Magna Carta (Cireat Charter), a document 
which was also designed to redress all the other abuses the barons 
could think of. Most common conceptions of Magna Carta are erro- 
neous. It was not intended to be a bill of rights or a charter of liberties 
for the common man. On the contrary, it was basically a feudal docu- 
ment in which the king as overlord pledged to respect the traditional 
rights of his vassals. Nonetheless, it did enunciate in writing the im- 
portant principles that large sums of money could not be raised by the 
crown without consent given by the barons in a common council, and 
that no free man could be punished by the crow n without judgment 
by his equals and by the law of the land. Above all, Magna C'arta was 
important as an expression of the principle of limited government and 
of the idea that the king is bound by the law. 

As the contemporary American medievalist J. R. Strayer has said, 
“Magna C'arta made arbitrary government difficult, but it did not 
make centralized government impossible.’’ In the century following 
its issuance, the progress of centralized government continued apace. 
In the reign of John’s .son, Henry III (1216-1277), the barons vied with 
the weak king for control of the government but did so on the a.s- 
sumption that centralized government itself was a good thing. 
Throughout that period administrators continued to perfect more ef- 
ficient legal and administrative institutions. Whereas in the reign of 
Henry I financial administration began to become a specialized bureau 
of the royal court, in the reign of Henry III this became true of legal 
administration (the creation of permanent High Courts) and adminis- 
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tration of foreign eorrespon deuce (the so-called C'hancery). English 
central government was now fully developing a trained oftUialdoin. 

I'he last and most famous branch of the medieval English govern- 
mental system was Parliament. This gradually emerged as a separate 
branch of government in the decades before and after 1300, above all 
owing to the wishes of Henry Ilfs son, Edward I (1272-1 307). Al- 
though Parliament later became a check against royal absolutism, 
nothing could be further from the truth than to think that its first 
meetings were “demanded by the people." In its origins Parliament 
actually had little to do with popular representation, but w'as rather 
the king's feudal court in its largest gathering. Edward I was a strong 
king who called l^irliaments frequently to raise money as quickly and 
efficiently as possible in order to help finance his foreign wars. Those 
present at Parliaments were not only e.xpected to give their consent to 
taxation — in fact, it was virtually inconceivable for them to refuse — 
but w'hile they were there they were tt)ld w'hy taxes were necessary so 
that they would pay them less grudgingly. They could also agree 
upon details of collection and payment. At the same meetings Edward 
could take advice about pressing concerns, have justice done for c\- 
ceptional cases, review local administration, and promulgate new 
law's. Probably the most unusual trait of Edward's Parliaments in 
comparison to similar assemblies on the Continent wms that they 
began to include representatives from the counties and towns in addi- 
tion to the higher nobility. These representatives, how'ever, scarcely 
spoke for “the people" because most of the petiple of England w^ere 
unfranchised serfs and peasants — not to mention women, who were 
never consulted in any way. Most likely, Edward had predominantly 
financial motives for calling representatives from the “commons." He 
probably also realiyed the propaganda value of overawing local repre- 
sentatives w'ith royal grandeur at impressive parliamentary meetings 
so that they w'ould then spread a favorable impression of the mon- 
archy back home. As time went on, commoners were called to Parlia- 
ment so often that they became a recognized part of its organization: 
by the middle of the fourteenth century they sat regularly in their ow'n 
“house." But they still represtTiied only the prosperous people of 
countryside and towns and were usually manipulated by the crown or 
the nobles. 

Edward I’s reign also saw the ailmination of the development of a 
strong national monarchy in other aspects. By force of arms Edw^ard 
nearly unified the entire island of Britain, conquering Wales and al- 
most subduing Scotland (which, however, was to rise up again soon 
after his death). Edw'ard began the practice of regularly issuing statute 
law, that is, original public legislation designed to apply indefinitely to 
the entire realm. Because of his role as a law-giver, Edward is some- 
times referred to as the "English Justinian." Most important, Edward 
also curtailed the feudal pow'ers of his barons by limiting their rights 




to hold private courts and to grant their own lands as fief's. Thus, by 
the end of his reign much of the independcni power once consciously 
vested with the barons by William the C Conqueror was being taken 
away from them. The explanation for this is that in the intervening 
high-medieval centuries the king was developing his own royal insti- 
tutions of government to the degree that old-fashioned feudalism was 
now no longer of any real service. Because Hdward pressed his strong 
government and financial demands somewhat exce.ssively for the 
spirit of the age, there was an antimonarchical reaction after his death. 
But it is striking that after Edward's time whenever there were barev 
nial rebellions they were always made on the assumption tliat England 
would remain a unified country, governed by the basic high-medieval 
monarchical institutions. England was unified around the crow^n in 
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the High Middle Ages and would remain a basically well-governed 
and unified country right up to modern times. 

While the process of governmental centralization was making im- 
pressive strides in England, it developed more slowly in France. But by 
around J300 it had come close to reaching the same point of comple- 
tion. French governmental unification proceeded more slowly because 
France in the eleventh century was more decentralized than England 
and faced greater problems. The last of the weak Carolingiaii mon- 
archs was replaced in 987 by Hugh Capet, the count of Paris, but the 
new^ Capetian dynasty — which was to rule without interruption until 
132S — was at first no stronger tlian the old Carolingiaii one. Even 
through most of the tw^elfth century the kings of France ruled directly 
only in a small area around Paris known as the Ile-de-France, roughly 
the size of Vermont. Beyond that territory the kings had shadowy 
claims to being the feudal overlords of numerous counts and dukes 
throughout much of the area of modern France, but for practical pur- 
poses those counts and dukes were almost entirely independent. It wms 
said that when the king of France demanded homage from the first 
duke of Normandy, the duke had one of his warriors pretend to kiss 
the king’s foot but then seize the royal leg and pull the king over 
backwards, to the mockery of all those present. While the French king- 
ship was so weak, the various parts of France were developing their 
own distinct local traditions and dialects. Thus, whereas William the 
Conqueror inherited in England a country that had already been uni- 
fied and was just on the verge of falling apart, the French kings of the 
High Middle Ages had to unify their country from scratch, with only 
a vague reminiscence of C^arolingian unity to build upon. 

In many respects, however, luck w'as on their side. First of all, they 
were fortunate for hundreds of years in having direct male heirs to 
succeed them. Consequently, there were no deadly quarrels over the 
right of succession. In the second place, most of the French kings lived 
to an advanced age, the average period of rule being about thirty 
years. That meant that sons were already mature men w'hen they came 
to the throne and there were few regencies to squander the royal 
power during the minority of a prince. More than that, the kings of 
France were always highly visible, if sometimes not very imposing, 
when there were powxT struggles elsewhere, so people in neighboring 
areas became accustomed to thinking of the kingship as a force for sta- 
bility in an unstable world. A third favorable circumstance for the 
French kings was the growth of agricultural prosperity and trade in 
their home region; this provided them with important sources of reve- 
nue. A fourth fortuitous development was that the kings were able to 
gain the support of the popes because the latter usually needed allies in 
their incessant struggles with the German emperors. The popes lent 
the French kings prestige, as they earlier had done for the Carol- 
ingians, and they also allowed them much direct power over the local 



C'hurch, thereby bringing the kings further income and influence from 
patronage. A fifth factor in the French king’s favor was the growth in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the University of Paris as the 
leading European center of studies. As foreigners came flocking to the 
university, they learned of the French king’s growing authority and 
spread their impressions when they returned home. Finally, and by no 
means least of all, great credit must be given to the shrewdness and 
vigor of several of the French kings themselves. 

The first noteworthy C’apetian king was Louis VI, “the Fat” 
(110S-1137). While accomplishing nothing startling, Louis at least 
managed to pacify his home base, the Ile-de-France, by driving out or 
subduing its turbulent “robber barons.” Once this was accomplished, 
agriculture and trade could prosper and the intellectual life of Paris 
could start to flourish. Thereafter, the French kings had a geographical 
source of power of exactly the kind that the ( ierman ruler Barbarossa 
sought but never found. The really startling additions to the realm 
were made by Louis’s grandson, Philip Augustus (i 180-1223). Philip 
was wily enough to know how to take advantage of certain feudal 
rights in order to win large amounts of western French territory from 
the English King John. He was also decisive enough to know how^ to 
defend his gains in battle. Most impressive of all, Philip worked out an 
excellent formula for governing his new accjuisitions. Since these in- 
creased his original lands close to fourfold, and since each new area 
had its own highly distinct local customs, it would have bct*n hopeless 
to try to enforce strict governmental standardization by means of 
what was then a very rudimentary administrative system, instead, 
Philip allowed his new provinces to maintain most of their indigenous 
governmental practices but superimposed on them new royal officials 
known as Ihullis. These officials were entirely loyal to Philip because 
they never came from the regions in which they served and were paid 
impressive salaries for the day. They had full judicial, administrative, 
and military authority in their bailiwicks: on royal orders they tol- 
erated regional diversities but guided them to the king’s advantage. 
Thus there were no revolts in the conquered territories and royal 
power was enhanced. 'Fhis pattern of local diversity balanced against 
bureaucratic centralization was to remain the basic pattern of French 
government. Thus Philip Augustus can be seen as an important 
founder of the modern French state. 

In the brief reign of Philip’s son, Louis VIII (1223-1226), almost all of 
southern France was added to the crown in the name of intervention 
against religious heresy. Once incorporated, this territory was gov- 
erned largely on the same principles laid down by Philip. The next 
king, Louis IX (1226-1270), was so pious that he was later canonized 
by the ("hurch and is commonly referred to as St. Louis. He ruled 
strongly and justly (except for great intolerance of Jews and heretics), 
decreed a standardized coinage for the country, perfected the judicial 
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system, and brought France a long, golden period of internal peace. 
Because he was so welWoved, the monarchy lived off his prestige for 
many years afterw^ards. 

That prestige, however, came close to being squandered by St. 
Louis’s more ruthless grandson, Philip IV, “the Fair” (1285-1314). 
Philip fought many battles at once, seeking to round out French terri- 
tories in the northeast and southwest and to gain full control over the 
French C'hurch instead of sharing it with the pope in Rome. All these 
activities forced him to accelerate the process of governmental central- 
ization, especially with the aim of trying to raise money. Thus his 
reign saw the quick formulation of many administrative institutions 
that came close to completing the development of medieval French 
government, as the contemporary reign of Edward 1 did in England. 
Philip’s reign also saw the calling of assemblies that were roughly 
equivalent to the English Parliaments, but these — later called “Estates 
General” — never played a central role in the French governmental sys- 
tem. Philip the Fair was successful in most of his ventures; above all, 
as we will later see, in reducing the pope to the level of a virtual French 
figurehead. After his death there would be an antimonarchical reaction, 
as there was at the same time in England, but by his reign France was 
unquestionably the strongest power in Europe. With only a sixteenth- 
century interruption, it would remain so until the nineteenth century. 

While England and France followed certain similar processes of mo- 
narchical centralization and nation-building, they were also marked 
by basic differences that are worth describing because they were to 
typify differences in development for caituries after. England, a far 
smaller country than France, was much better unified. Aside from 
Wales and Scotland, there were no regions in Britain that had such dif- 
ferent languages or traditions that they thought of themselves as sepa- 
rate territories. C correspondingly, there were no aristocrats who could 
move toward separatism by drawing on regional resentments. This 
meant that England never really had to face the threat of internal 
division and could develop strong institutions of united national gov- 
ernment such as Parliament. It also meant that the English kings, 
starting primarily with Henry II, could rely on numerous local digni- 
taries, above all, the knights, to do much work of local government 
without pay. The obvious advantage was that local government was 
cheap, but the hidden implication of the system was that government 
also had to be popular, or else much of the voluntary work would 
grind to a halt. This doubtless was the main reason why English kings 
went out of their way to seek formal consent for their actions. When 
they did not they could barely rule, so wise kings learned the lesson 
and as time went on England became most clearly a limited monar- 
chy. The French kings, much to the contrary, ruled a richer and larger 
country, which gave them — ^at least in times t)f peace — sufficient 
wealth to pay for a more bureaucratic, salaried administration at both 



the central and local levels. French kings therefore could rule more ab- 
solutely. But they were continually faced with serious threats of 
regional separatism. Different regicMis continued to cherish their own 
traditions and often suppe^rted c entrifugalisrn in league with the upper 
aristocracy. So French kings often had to struggle with attempts at 
rc‘gional breakaways and take various measure's to subdue their aristo- 
crats. Up to around 1700 the monarchy had to fight a steady battle 
against regionalism, but it had the resources to win consistently and 
thereby managed to grow from strength to strength. 

The only continental state that would rival France until the rise of 
(iermany in die nineteenth century was Spain, fhe foundatic^ns of 
Spain’s greatness were also laid in the High Middle Ages on the princi- 
ple of national monarchy, but in the Middle Ages there was not yet 
one monarchy that ruled through most of the Iberian peninsula. After 
the Cliristians started pushing back the forces of Islam around 1100 
there wc're four Spanish C'hristian kingdoms: the tiny northern moun- 
tain state of Navarre, which would always remain comparatively in- 
significant; Portugal in the west; Aragon in the northeast; and Castile 
in the center. The main Spanish occupation in the High Middle Ages 
was the Rcconquistd, i.e., the reconquest of the peninsula for (Chris- 
tianity. This reached its culmination in the year 1212 in a major vic- 
tory of a combined Aragonese-Castilian army over the Maslims at 
Las Navas de Tidosa. I'he rest was mostly mopping up. By the end of 
the thirteenth century all that remained of earlier Muslim domination 
was the small state of Granada in the extreme south, and (Jranada ex- 
isted largely because it was willing to pay tribute to the Christians. 
Because (Castile had the largest open frontier, it became by far the larg- 
est Spanish kingdom, but it was balanced in wealth by the more urban 
and trade-oriented Aragtm. Both kingdoms developed institutions in 
the thirteenth century that roughly paralleled those of France. But 
until the union of Aragon and Castile under King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella in the fiftemth century, the Iberian states individually could 
not hope to be as strong as the much richer and more populous 
France. 

I 3 efore concluding this chapter it is best to assess the general signifi- 
cance of the rise of the national monarchies in high-medieval western 
Europe. Until their emergence there had been two basic patterns of 
government in Europe: city-states and empires. City-states had the 
advantage of drawing heavily upon citizen participation and loyalty 
and thus were able to make highly cfTicient use of their human 
potential. But they were often divided by economic rivalries and they 
were not sufficiently large or militarily strong to defaid themselves 
against imperial forces. The empires, on the other hand, could win 
battles and often had the resources to support an efficient bureaucratic 
administrative apparatus, but they drew on little voluntary partici- 
pation and were too far-flung or rapacious to inspire any deep loyal- 
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ties. The new national monarchies were to prove the “golden mean 
between these extremes. They were large enough to have adequate 
military strength and they developed administrative techniques that 
would rival and eventually surpass those of the Roman or Byzantine 
Empires. More than that, building at first upon the bases of feudalism, 
they drew' upon sufficient citizen participation and loyalty to help sup- 
port them in times of stress when empires would have foundered. By 
about 1300 the monarchies of England, France, and the Iberian penin- 
sula had gained the primary loyalties of their subjects, superseding 
loyalties to communities, regions, or to the government of the 
Church. For all these reasons they brought much internal peace and 
stability to large parts of Europe where there had been little stability 
before. Thus they contributed greatly to making life fniitful. The me- 
dieval national monarchies were also the ancestors of the modern na- 
tion-states — the most effective and equitable govemmaits of our day 
(the current Soviet Union being something more like an empire). In 
short, they were one of the Middle Ages* most beneficial bequests to 
modem times. 
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THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 
(1050-1300): RELIGIOUS AND 
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Ytni would see men and women dragging c arts through marshes . . . ev- 
erywhere miracles daily occurring, jubilant songs rendered to Ciod. . . . 
You would say that the prophecy was fulfilled, “The Spirit of Life was in 
the wheels.” 

— Abbot Robert of Torigni, 
on the building of the cathedral 
of (.!hartres, 114 s 


T he religious and intellectual changes that transpired in the West 
between 1050 and 1300 were as important as the economic, 
social, and political ones. In the sphere of religion, the most 
fundamental organizational development was the triumph of the papal 
monarcliy. Before the middle of the eleventh century certain popes had 
laid claim to primacy within the Church, but very few were able to 
come close to making good on such claims. Indeed, mo.st popes before 
about 1050 were hardly able to rule effectively as bishops of Rome. 
But then, most dramatically, the popes emerged as the supreme re- 
ligious leaders of Western Christendom. They centralized the govern- 
ment of the Church, challenged the sway of emperors and kings, and 
called forth the crusading movement. By 1300 the temporal success of 
the papacy had proven to be its own nemesis, but the popes still ruled 
the Church internally, as they continue to rule the Roman C^atholic 
C'hurch today. 

While the papacy was assuming power, a new vitality infused the 
C'hristian religion itself, enabling Christianity to capture the human 
imagination as never before. At the sanie time too there was a remark- 
able revival of intellectual and cultural life. In education, thought, and 
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the arts, as in economics and politics, the West before 1050 had been a 
backwater. ThereaftcT it emerged swiftly from backwardness to be- 
come an intellectual and artistic leader of the globe. Westerners 
boasted that learning and the arts had moved northwest to them from 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome — a boast that was largely true. In the High 
Middle Ages Europeans first started building on ancient intellectual 
foundations and also contributed major intellectual and artistic in- 
novations of their own. 


I. THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


ITie sorry state of 
religious life in the tenth 
and early eleventh 
centuries 


Religious revival: (1 ) 
Cluny and monastic 
reform 


To understand the origins and appreciate the significance of the west- 
ern European religious revival of the High Middle Ages it is necessary 
to have some idea of the level to w^hich religion had sunk in the tenth 
and early eleventh centuries. Around 800 the Emperor C'harlemagne 
had made some valiant attempts to enhance the religious authority of 
bishops, introduce the parish system into rural regions where there 
had hardly been any priests before, and provide for the literacy of the 
clergy. But with the collapse of the Carolingian Empire, religious de- 
centralization and ensuing corruption prevailed throughout most of 
Europe. Most churches and monasteries became the private property 
of strong local lords. The latter disposed of Church ofTices under their 
control as they wished, often by selling them or by granting them to 
close relatives. Obviously this w'as not the best way to find the most 
worthy candidates, and many priests were quite unqualified for their 
jobs. They were almost always illiterate, and often they lived openly 
with concubines. When archbishops or bishops were able to I'ontrol 
appointments the rc'sults were not much better because such officials 
were usually close relatives of seailar lords and followed their prac- 
tices of financial or family aggrandizement. As for the popes, they 
were usually incompetent or corrupt, the sons or tools of powerful 
families w’ho lived in or around the city of Rome. Some were as- 
tonishingly debauched. John XII may have been the worst of them. 
He was made pope at the age of eighteen in yss because of the strength 
of his family. It is certain that he ruled for nine years as a thorough 
profligate, but there is some uncertainty about the cause of his death: 
cither he was caught in flagrante delicto by a jealous husband and mur- 
dered on the spot, or else he died in the midst of a carnal act from sheer 
amorous exertion. 

Once Europe began to catch its breath from the wave of external in- 
vasions that peaked in the tenth century, the wide extent of religious 
corruption or indifFcrence was bound to call forth some reaction. I'he 
first successful mea.surcs of reform w'cre taken in the monasteries be- 
cause the work of a bishop was limited to what he could do in his life- 
time, and even more because most archbishops and bishops were un- 



able to disentangle themselves from the political affairs of their day. 
Monasteries could be somewhat more independent and could count 
more on the support of their reforms by lay lords, insofar as lords 
feared for the health of their souls if monks did not serve their proper 
function in saying offices (i.e., prayers). The movement for monastic 
reform began with the foundation of the monastery of Cluny in 
Burgundy in gio by a pious nobleman. Cluny was a Benedictine 
house but it introduced two constitutional innovations. One was that, 
in order to remain free from domination by either local secular or 
ecclesiastical powers, it was made directly subject to the pope. The 
other was that it undertook the reform or foundation of numerous 
“daughter monasteries”: whereas formerly all Benedictine houses had 
been independent and equal, C'luny founded a monastic “family,” 
whose members were subordinate to it. Owing to the succession of a 
few extremely pious, active, and long-lived abbots, the congregation 
of C^Liniac houses grew’ so rapidly that there were sixty-seven by 
1049. In all of them dedicated priors w'ere chosen w'ho followed the 
dictates of the abbot of Cluny rather than being responsible to local 
potentates. Cluniac monks accordingly became famous for their in- 
dustry in the saying of offices. And CJuny was only the most famous 
i^f the new congregations. Other similar ones spread just as rapidly in 
the years around 1000 and succeeded in making the reformed monas- 
teries vital centers of religious life and prayer. 

Around the middle of the eleventh century, after so many monas- 
teries had been taken out of the control of secular authorities, the 
leaders of the monastic reform movement started to lobby for the 
reform of the secular clergy as well. They centered their attacks upon 
siniotiy — i.e., the buying and selling of positions in the Church — and 
they also demanded celibacy for all levels of clergy. Their entire pro- 
gram was directed toward depriving secular powers of their ability to 
dictate appointments of bishops, abbots, and prie.sts, and toward mak- 
ing the clerical estate as “pure” and as distinct from the secular one as 
possible. Once this reform program was appropriated by the papacy, it 
would begin to change the face of the entire Church. 

C^onsidering that the reformers were greatly opposed to lay interfer- 
ence, it is ironic that their party was first installed in the papacy by a 
(icrman emperor, namely Henry III. In 1046 this ruler came to Italy, 
deposed three rival Italian claimants to the papal title, and named as 
pope a German reformer from his own retinue. Henry Ill’s act 
brought in a series of reforming popes, who started to promulgate 
decrees against simony, clerical marriage, and immorality of all sorts 
throughout the Church. These popes also insisted upon their own role 
as primates and universal spiritual leaders in order to give strength to 
tlieir actions. One of the most important steps they took was the is- 
suance in 1059 of a decree on papal elections. This vested the right of 
naming a new pope solely with the cardinals, thereby depriving the 
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Roman aristocracy or the German emperor ot the chance to interfere 
in the matter. The decree preserved the independence ot papal elec- 
tions thereafter. In granting the right of election to cardinals the decree 
also became a milestone in the evolution of a special body within the 
Ghurch. Ever since the tenth century a number of bishops and clerics, 
know^n as cardinals, from sees in and near Rome had taken on an im- 
portant role as advisors and administrative assistants of the popes, but 
the election decree of 1059 first gave them their clearest powers. 
Thereafter the “college of cardinals” took on more and more adminis- 
trative duties and helped create continuity in papal policy, especially 
when there was a quick succession of pontiffs. The cardinals still elect 
the pope today. 

A new' and most momentous phase in the history of the reform 
movement was initiated during the pontificate of (Iregory VII 
(1073-ioSs). Scholars disagree about how much Ciregory was in- 
debted to the ideas and policies of his predecessors in the reform 
movement and how much he departed from them. The answ'cr seems 
to be that Gregory supported reform as much as others, indeed he ex- 
plicitly renewed his predecessors’ decrees against simony and clerical 
marriage. Yet he was not only more zealous in trying to enforce these 
decrees — a contemporary even called him a “Holy Satan” — but he 
brought with him a basically new' conception of the role of the C'hurch 
in human life. Whereas the older Ghristian ideal had been that c^f with- 
drawal, and the perfect “athlete of Christ” had bem a passive con- 
templative, or a.scetic monk, Gregory VII conceived of Christianity as 
being much more activist and believed that the Church was responsi- 
ble for creating “right order in the world.” I’o this end he demanded 
absolute obedience and strenuous chastity from his clergy: sc^me c^f his 
clerical opponents complained that he w^anted clerics to live like 
angels. Equally important, he thought of kings and emperors as his in- 
feriors, who would carry out his commands obediently and help him 
reform and evangelize the world. Gregory allow^ed that secular princes 
would continue to rule directly and make their own decisions in 
purely secular matters, but he expected them to accept ultimate papal 
overlordship. Put in other terms, in contrast to his predecessors who 
had sought merely a duality of ecclesiastical and seailar authority, 
Gregory VII wanted to create a papal monarchy over both. When told 
that his ideas were novel, he and his immediate followers replied: 
“The Lord did not say 'I am custom’; the Lord said ‘1 am truth.’ ” 
Since no pope had spoken like this before, it is proper to accept the 
judgment of a modern historian who called Gregory “the great in- 
novator, who stood quite alone.” 

Ciregory’s actual conduct as pope w'as nothing short of revolu- 
tionary. From the start he was determined to enforce a decree against 
“lay investiture,” the practice whereby secular rulers ceremonially 
granted clerics the symbols of their office. The German Emperor 



Henry IV was bound to resist this because the ceremony was a mani- 
festation of his long-accepted rights to appoint and control church- 
men: w’ithout these his own authority would be greatly weakened. 
The ensuing fight is often called “the investiture struggle” because the 
problem of investitures was a central one, but the struggle was really 
about the relative obedience and strength of pope and emperor. The 
larger issue was immediately joined when Hairy IV flouted Gregory’s 
injunctions against appointing prelates. Whereas earlier popes might 
have tried to deal with such insubordination diplomatically, Gregory 
rapidly took the entirely unprecedented step of excommunicating the 
emperor and suspending him from all his powers as an earthly ruler. 
T his bold act amazed all who learned of it. Ik’tween 95 5 and io s7 
man emperors had deposed five and named tw'elve out of twenty-five 
popes; now a pope dared to dismiss an emperor! We have seen in the 
previous chapter that in 1077 Henry IV abased himself before the pope 
in order to forestall a formal deposition: that act amazed contempo- 
raries even more. Thereafter 1 lenry was able to rally some support 
and sympathy for himself and a terrible war of words ensued, while 
on the actual battlefield the emperor was able to place troops support- 
ing the pope on the defensive. In loSs Gregory died, seemingly de- 
feated. But (Gregory’s suc cessors continued the struggle w^ith Henry 
IV and later with his son, Henry V. 

’The long and bitter contest on investiture only came to an end w’ith 
the Concordat of Worms (a city in Germany) of 1 122. Under this com- 
promise the German emperor was forbidden to invest prelates with 
the religious symbols of their office but was allowed to invest them 
with the symbols of their rights as temporal rulers because the em- 
peror was recognized as their temporal overlord. That settlement was 
ultimately less significant than the fact that the struggle had lastingly 
impaired the prestige of the emperors and raised that of the popes. In 
addition, the dramatic struggle helped rally the Wc'Stcrn clergy behind 
the pope and galvanized the attentions of all onlookers. As one chron- 
icler reported, nothing else was talked about “even in the w'omen’s 
sf>inning-rooms and the artisans’ workshops.” This meant that people 
who had earlier been largely indifferent to or excluded from religious 
issues became much more absorbed by them. 

(Gregory VIl’s successors and most of die popes of the twelfth cen- 
tury were fully ccmimitted to the goal of papal monarchy. But they 
were far less impetuous than Gregory had been and were more inter- 
ested in the everyday administration of the Church. They apparently 
recognized that there was no point in claiming to rule as papal mon- 
archs unless they could avail themselves of a governmaital apparatus 
to support their claims. To this end they presided over an impressive 
growth of law and administration. Under papal guidance the twelfth 
century .saw the basic formulation of the canon law of the Church. 
Canon law claimed ecclesiastical jurisdiction for all sorts of cases per- 
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taining not only to the clergy but also to problems of marriage, inheri- 
tance, and rights of widows and orphans. Most of these cases were 
supposed to originate in the courts of bishops, but the popes insisted 
that they alone could issue dispensations from the strict letter of the 
law and that the papal fonsislory — comprised of the pope and cardi- 
nals — should serve as a final court of appeals. As the power of the 
papacy and the prestige of the Church mounted, cases in canon law 
courts and appeals to Rome rapidly increased; after the middle of the 
twelfth century legal expertise became so important for exercising the 
papal office that most popes were trained canon lawyers, whereas 
previously they had usually been monks. Concurrent with this 
growth of legalism was the growth of an administrative apparatus to 
keep records and collect income. As the century wore on, the papacy 
developed a bureaucratic government that was far in advance of most 
of the secular governments of the day. This allowed it to become 
richer, more efficient, and ever stronger. Finally, the popes asserted 
their powers within the Church by gaining greater control over the 
election of bishops and by calling general councils in Rome to pro- 
mulgate laws and demonstrate their leadership. 

By common consent the most capable and successful of all high- 
medieval popes was Innocent III (1198-1216). Innocent, who was 
elected at the age of thirty-seven, was extremely young and vigorous 
for a high-medieval pope; more than that, he was expertly trained in 
both theology and canon law. His major goal was to unify all Chris- 
tendom under papal hegemony and to bring in the “right order in the 
world” so fervently dt'sired by Gregory VII. He never questioned the 
right of kings and princes to rule directly in the secular sphere but 
believed that he could step in and discipline kings whenever they “sin- 
ned,” a wide opening for interference. Beyond that, he saw himself as 
the ultimate overlord of all. In his own words he said that “as every 
knee is bowed to Jesus ... so all men should obey His Vicar |i.e., the 
popc|.” 

Innocent sought to implement his goals in many different ways. In 
order to give the papacy a solid territorial base of support, like the one 
drawn upon by the French kings, he tried to initiate strong rule in the 
papal territories around Rome by consolidating them where possible 
and providing for efficient and vigilant administration. For this reason 
Innocent is often considered to be the real founder of the Papal States. 
But because some urban communities tenaciously sought to maintain 
their independence, he never came close to dominating the papal lands 
in Italy so completely as the French kings controlled the Ile-de-France. 
In other projects he was more completely successful. He intervened in 
CJerman politics assertively enough to engineer the triumph of his 
own candidate for the imperial office, the Hohenstaufen Frederick II. 
He disciplined the French King Philip Augustus for his marital mis- 
conduct and forced John of England to accept an unwanted candidate 
as archbishop of Canterbury. To demonstrate his superiority and also 


gain income. Innocent forced John tt) grant England to the papacy as a 335 

hef, and he similarly gained the feudal overlordship of Aragon, Sicily, The Consolidation of the Papal 

and Hungary. When southern France was threatened by the spread of Monarchy 

the Albigcnsian heresy (to be discussed later) the pope effectively 
called a crusade that would extinguish it by force. He also levied the 
first income tax on the clergy to support a crusade to the Holy Land. 

'Fhe crown of Innocent’s religious achievement was the calling of the 
Fourth Lateral! Council in Rome in 1215. This defined central dogmas 
of the faith and made the leadership of the papacy within C'hristendom 
more apparent than ever. The pope was now clearly both disciplining 
kings and ruling over the Church without hindrance. 

Innocent’s reign was certainly thezaiith of the papal monarchy, but 
it also sowed some of the seeds of future ruin. Innocent himself could 
administer the Papal States and seek new sources of income with- Problems for Innocent's 

out seeming to compromise the spiritual dignity of his office. But fu- suuessors 

lure popes who followed his policies had Ic'ss of his stature and thus 
began to appear more like ordinary acquisitive rulers. Moreover, be- 
cause the Papal States bordered on the Kingdom of Sicily, Innocent’s 
successors quickly came into conflict w’ith the neighboring ruler, who 
was none i!ther than Innocent’s protege Frederick 11 . Although In- 
nocent had raised up Frederick, he never dreamed that Frederick 
would later bectmie an inveterate opponent of paper power in Italy. 

At first these and other problems wxtc not fully apparent. The 
popes of the thirteenth century continued to enhance their powers and 
centralize the government of the Church. They gradually asserted the The papacy's struj^le 
right to name candidates for ecclesiastical baicTicc's, both high and u>im Frederick II and his 

low, and they asserted control over the curriculum and doctrine heirs; political crusades 

taught at the University of Paris. But they also became involved in a 
protracted political struggle which led to their own demise as tem- 
poral powers. This struggle began with the attempt of the popes to 
destroy Frederick II. 'I'o some degree they were acting in self-defense 
because Frederick threatened their own rule in central Italy. But in 
combating him they overemployed their spiritual weapons. Instead of 
merely excommunicating and deposing Frederick, they also called a 
crusade against him — the first time a crusade was called on a large 
scale for blatantly political purposes. 

After Frederick’s death in 1250 a succession of popes made a still 
worse mistake by renewing and maintaining their cTusade against all 
of the emperor’s heirs, whom they called the “viper brood.” In order The effects of the 

to implement this crusade they became preoccupied with raising political crusades 
funds, and they sought and won as their military champion a younger 
son from the French royal house, C^harles of Anjou. But the latter only 
helped the popes for the purely political motive of winning the King- 
dt)m of Sicily for himself. Charles in fact won Sicily in 1268 by defeat- 
ing the last of Frederick H’s male heirs. But he then taxed the realm so 
excessively that the Sicilians revolted in the “Sicilian Vespers” of 1282 
and offered their crown to the king of Aragon, who had married Fred- 
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crick IPs granddaughter. The king of Aragon accordingly entered the 
Italian arena and came ch^se to winning Frederick’s former kingdom 
for him.self. I'o prevent this C’harles of Anjou and the reigning pope 
prevailed upon the king of France^ — then Philip III (1270-12SS) — to 
embark on a crusade against Aragon. 7 ’his crusade was a terrible fail- 
ure and Philip III died on it. In the wake of these events Philip’s son, 
Philip IV, resolved to alter the traditional French pro-papal policy. By 
that time France had become so strong that such a decision was fateful. 
More than that, by misusing the institution of the crusade and trying 
to raise increasingly large sums of money to support it, the popes had 
lost much of their prestige, fhe deiuniement would be played out at 
the very beginning of the next century. 

The temporal might of the papacy was toppled almost melodra- 
matically in the reign of Boniface VIII (1294-1300- Many of Boni- 
face’s troubles were not ot his own making. Mis greatest obstacle was 
that the national monarchies had gained more of their subjects’ loyal- 
ties than the papacy could draw upt>n because of the steady grt)wth ol 
royal power and erosion of papal prestige. Boniface also had the mis- 
fc^rtune to succeed a particularly pious, although inept, pope who 
resigned his office within a year. Since Bi^niface was entirely lacking 
in conventional piety or humility, the contrast turned many ("hristian 
observers against him. Some even maintained — incorrectly — that 
Boniface had convinced his predecessor to resign and had murdered 
him shortly afterwards. Biuiiface ruled assertively .ind presided over 
the first papal ‘jubilee” in Rome in 1300. Ihis was an apparent, but, 
as ev^ents would show, hollow demonstration (^f papal might. 

Two disputes with the kings of Fngland and France proved to be 
Boniface’s undoing. The first concerned the clerical taxation that had 
been initiated by Innocent III. Although Innocent had levied this tax to 
support a crusade and had collected it himself, in the course of the thir- 
teenth century the kings of England and France had begun to levy and 
collect clerical taxes on the pretext that they would use them to help 
the popes on future cnisades to the Holy l and or aid in papal crusades 
against the Hohenstaufens. fhen, at the end of the century, the kings 
started to levy their own war taxes on the clergy without any pretexts 
at all. Boniface understandably tried to prohibit this step, but quickly 
found that he had lost the support of the English and French clergy. 
Thus when the kings offered resistance he had to back down. 

Boniface’s second dispute was with the king of France alone. .Specif- 
ically it concerned Philip IV’s determination to try a French bishop for 
treason. As in the earlier struggle betw'een (iregory VII and Henry IV 
of Germany, the real issue was the comparative strength of papal and 
secular power, but this time the papacy was decisively defeated. As 
before, there w^as a bitter propaganda war, but now hardly anyone li.s- 
tened to the pope. Fhe king instead pressed absurd charges of heresy 
against Boniface and sent his minions to arrest the pope to stand trial. 
At the papal residence of Anagni in 1303 Boniface, who was in his 



eighties, was captured and mistreated before he was released by the 
local citizens. These events exhausted the old man's strength and he 
died a month later. Immediately thereupon it was said that he had en- 
tered the papacy like a fox, reigned like a lion, but died like a dog. 

After Boniface VI IPs death the papacy became virtually a pawn of 
hrench temporal authority for most of the fourteenth century. But the 
emergence and success of the papal monarchy in the High Middle 
Ages had several beneficial effects during the course of that period. 
One was that the international rule of the papacy over the C'hurch 
enhanced international communications and uniformity of religious 
practices. Another was that the papal cultivation i>f canon law aided a 
growing respect for law of all sorts and often helped protect the causes 
ot otherwise defenseless subjects, like widows and orphans. The 
popes also managed to advance very far in their campaigns to elimi- 
nate the sale of C.'hurch offices and to raise the morals of the clergy. By 
centralizing appointments they made it easier for worthy candidates 
who had no locally influential relatives to gain advancement. There 
was ot course corruption in the papal government too, but in an age of 
entrenched localism the triumph of an international force was mainly 
beneficial. Finally, as we will see later, the gri^vvth of the papal mon- 
archy helped bring vitality to popular religion and helped support the 
revival of learning. 
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2. THE CRUSADES 


The rise and fall of the crusading movement was closely related to 
the fortunes of the high-medieval papal monarchy. The First Crusade 
was initiated by the papacy, and its success a great early victory for the 
papal monarchy. But the later decline of the crusading movement 
helped undermine the pope's temporal authority. 'Hius the Crusades 
can be seen as part of a chapter in papal and religious history. In addi- 
tion, the Ousades opened the first chapter in the history i>f Western 
imperialism. 

riie immediate cause of the First Ousade was an appeal for aid in 
loys by the Byzantine Emperor Alexius Comnenus. Alexius hoped to 
reconquer liyzantine territory in Asia Minor which had recently been 
lost to the l urks. Since he had already become accaistomed to using 
Western mercenaries as auxiliary troops, he asked the pope to help 
rally some Western military support. But the emperor soon found, no 
doubt to his great surprise, that he was receiving not just simple aid 
but a cmsadc. In other words, instead of a band of mercenaries to fight 
in Asia Minor, the West sent forth an enormous army of volunteers 
whose goal w'as to wrest Jerusalem away from Islam. Since the deci- 
sion to turn Alexius's call for aid into a crusade was made by the pope, 
it is well to examine the latter's motives. 

The Roman pope in loys was Urban II, an extremely competent 
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disciple of Gregory VII. Without question, Urban called the First Ou- 
sade to help further the policies of the Gregorian papacy. Urban’s very 
The Gref^orian theory of patronage of Christian warfare was CJregorian. Early C 'hristianity had 
Christian Warfare been pacifistic: St. Martin, for example, a revered Christian saint ot 

the fourth century, gave up his career as a soldier when he converted 
with the statement “I am Christ’s soldier; I cannot fight.” The Latin 
fathers St. Augustine and St. Gregory worked out theories to justify 
Christian warfare but only in the eleventh century, with the triumph 
of the Gregorian movement, were these put into practice. (Jregory 
VII engineered papal .support for the Norman ('onque.st even before 
he became pope, and he, or popes under his influence, blessed C.hris- 
tian campaigns against Muslims in Spain, Greeks in Italy, and Slavs in 
the German cast. All these campaigns were considered by Gregory VII 
and his followers to be steps toward gaining “right order in the 
world.” 



Following in CJrcgory VIl's footsteps. Urban II probably conceived 
of a great crusade to the Holy Land as a means for achieving at least 
four ends. One was to bring the Greek (Orthodox CThurch back into 
the fold. By sending a mighty volunteer army to the East, Urban 
might overawe the Byzantines with Western strength and convince 
them to rcacccpt Roman primacy. If he was successful in that, he 
would gain a great victory for the (Gregorian program of papal monar- 
chy. A second motiv^e was to embarrass the pope's greatest enemy, the 
German emperor. In I 09 > Henry IV had become so militarily strong 
that Urban had been forced to flee Italy for France. By calling a 
mighty crusade of all westerners but Ciermans, Urban might hope to 
show' up the emperor as a narrow'-ininded, un-Christian persecutor, 
and demonstrate his own ability to be the spiritual leader of the West. 
Thirdly, by sending off a large contingent of fighters Urban might 
help to achieve peace at home. Earlier, the local French Church had 
supported a “peace movement" which prohibited attacks on noncorn- 
batants (the “Peace of Ciod") and then prohibited fighting on certain 
holy days (the “Truce of Ciod"). Right before he called the First Cru- 
sade Urban promulgated the first full papal approval and extension of 
this peace movement. C'learly the crusade was linked to the call for 
peace: in effect. Urban told unruly warriors that if they really wished 
to fight they could do so justly for a C'hristian cause overseas. Finally, 
the goal of Jerusalem itself must have genuinely inspired Urban. Jeru- 
salem was thought to he the center of the earth and was the most 
sacred shrine of the Christian religion. It must have seemed only 
proper that pilgrimages to Jerusalem should not be impeded and that 
Christians should rule the city directly. “Right order in the world" 
could scarcely mean less. 

When Urban called his cTu.sade at a Church council in the French 
town of Clermont in Joys, the response was more enthusiastic than he 
could possibly have expected. Many in the crow'd interrupted the 
pope's speech wnth spontaneous cries of “God wills it," and many im- 
petuously rushed off to the East shortly thereafter. All told, there were 
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probably about a hundred thousand men in the main crusading army, 
an enormous number for the day. Accordingly, the question arises as 
lo why Urban’s appeal was so remarkably successful. Clertainly there 
were economic and political reasons. Many of the poorer people who 
went crusading came from areas that by loqs were already becoming 
overpopulated: these crusaders may have hoped to do better for them- 
selves in the East than they could on their crowded lands. Similarly, 
some lords were feeling the pressures of growing political stability and 
a growing acceptance of primoj^emturc (inheritance limited to the eldest 
male heir). Hitherto younger sons might have hoped to make their 
ow'ii fortune in endemic w'artare, or at least inherit a small piece of ter- 
ritory for themselves, but now there were more and longer-lived 
siblings, warfare was becoming limited, and only the eldest son in- 
herited his father’s lands. Clearly, leaving for the East was an attrac- 
tive alternative to chafing at home. 

But the dominant motive for going on the First C'rusade was defini- 
tely religious. Nobody could have gone crusading out of purely calcu- 
lating motives because nobody could have predicted for certain that 
new lands would be won. Indeed, any rational caculation would have 
predicted at best an unremunerative return trip, or, more likely, death 
at the hands of the Muslims. But the journey off ered great solace for 
the Christian soul. For centuries pilgrimages had been the most popu- 
lar type of C'hristian penance, and the pilgrimage to Jerusalem was 
considered to be the most sacred and efficacious one of all. Obviously 
the greatest of all spiritual rewards would come from going on an 
armed pilgrimage to Jerusalem in order to win back the holiest of 
sacred places for Christianity. To make this point explicit, Urban 11 at 
Clermont promised that Ousaders would be freed from all other 
penances imposed by the Church. Immediately afterwards some Cru- 
sade preachers went even further by promising, without Urban’s au- 
thorization, what became known as a plenary indulj;fencc. This was the 
promise that all Ousaders would be entirely freed from otherworldly 
punishments in pugatory and that their souls would go straight to 
heaven if they died on the Crusade. The plenary indulgence was a 
truly extraordinary offer and crowds streamed in to take advantage of 
it. As they flocked together they were further whipped up by 
preachers into a religious frenzy that approached mass hysteria. They 
were convinced that they had been chosen to cleanse the world of un- 
believers. One terrible consequence was that even before they had 
fully set out for the East they started slaughtering European Jews in 
the first really virulent outbreak of Western anti-Semitism. 

Against great odds the First Crusade was a thorough success. In 

1098 the Crusaders captured Antioch and with it most of Syria; in 

1099 they took Jerusalem. Their success came mainly from the facts 
that their Muslim opponents just at that time were internally divided 
and that the appearance of the strange, uncouth, and terribly savage 
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westerners took the Muslims by surprise. From the start the Ou- 
saders in the 1 loly Land acted like imperialists. As soon as they con- 
quered new territories they claimed them as property for themselves, 
carving out their acquisitions into four different principalities. 'T hey 
also exulted in their own ferocity. When they captured Antioch, in- 
stead of taking prisoners they killed all the Turks they laid their hands 
on. Similarly, when they conquered Jerusalem they ignored C'hrist’s 
own pacifistic precepts, mercilc*ssly slaughtering all the Muslim inhab- 
itants of the city. Some Crusaders actually boasted in a joint letter 
home that “in Solomon’s Porch and in his temple our men rode in the 
blood of the Saracens up to the knees of their horses.” I’hose Ou- 
saders w^ho stayed on in the Holy Land gradually became more civi- 
lized and tolerant, but new weaves of armed pilgrims from the West 
continued to act brutally. Moreover, even the settled Crusaders never 
became fully integrated w’ith the local population but remained a sepa- 
rate, exploiting foreign element in the heart of the Islamic world. 

Chven the fact that the C Christian states comprised only an under- 
populated, narrow strip of colonies along the coastline of Syria and 

Palestine, it w'as only a matter of time before they would be won back l ailurc of suhsetiumt 
for Islam. By 1 144 the northernmost principality fell. Wlien C-hristian imsadts; the triumph of 

w'arric^rs led by the king of France and emperor of CkTinany came F-ast Vrederuk ll's diplomacy 

in the Second Crusade to recoup the losses, they were too internally 
divided to win any victories. Not long afterwards the Islamic lands of 
the region were united from F.gypt by the Sultan Saladin, who recap- 
tured Jerusalem in i 1 S7. Again a force from the West tried to repair 
the damages: this was the Third Crusade, led by the German Em- 
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pet or f rcdorick liarbarossa, the French King Philip Augustus, and the 
l.nglish King Richard the I ij)nhearted. Fven this glorious host, how- 
ex er, could nor tnuinph, above all because rival leaders again quar- 
reled among themselves. When Innocent 111 became pope his main 
ambition was to win back Jerusalem. I le called the Fourth CTUsade to 
that end, but that C'rusade was an unprecedented disaster trom the 
point of view i^f a united Cdiristendom. The pope could not control its 
direction and the C rusaders in 1204 wound up seizing C)rthodo.\ 
C.'hristian ( Constantinople instead of marching on the Holy Land. As 
we have seen, the ultimate result of this act was to help destroy the 
Byzantine Fmpire aiul open up eastern F:,urope to the Ottoman Turks. 
Innocent convened the Fourth L.ateran (.Council in 121 s partially to 
prepare for yet another crusade that would be more directly under 
papal guidance. That crusade, the fifth, was launched from the sea 
against F:gypt in order to penetrate Muslim power at its base, but after 
a promising start it tot) was a failure. C^nly the Sixth Crusade, led 
from 122S to i22tj by the Fmperor Frederick II, was a success; this, 
however, was not for any military reasons. Frederick, who knew Ara- 
bic and could communicate I'asily with the Fgyptian sultan, did not 
tight but skillfully negotiauxi a treaty whereby Jerusalem and a nar- 
row access route were restored to the Christians. Thus diplomacy 
triumphed where warfare had tailed. But the C-hristians could not hold 
on to their gains and Jerusalem fell again in 1244, never to be recap- 
tured by the West until 1*^17. Fhe Christian “states’’ were now only a 
small enclave around the Palestinian city ot Acre. 

While F rederick 11 was negotiating for Jerusalem, he was under ex- 
communication by the pope; therefore, w'hen he entered the city, he 
llupapaiY's ^uiritufoi had to cTowii himself king of Jerusalem in the (Ihurch of the Holy 

thf miMiilittit tdtuil to Sepulcher with his own hands. 1 his Wtis indicative of the fact that by 

politintl inttre^h tluTi the papacy was becoming more intent on advancing European 


political aims than on reconquering the Holy Land. The victory of the 
First Crusade had greatly enhanced the prestige and strength of the 
papal monarchy, but the subsequent failures were increasingly calling 
into question the papal ability to unite the West tt^r a great enterprise. 
The Albigcnsian Crusade, called by Innocent III in 120S, established 
the crucial precedent that a believer could receive the same spiritual 
rewards by crusading within Europe as by going on a much longer 
and more risky crusade to the East. The Albigensian Crusade did not 
damage the papacy’s religious image, however, because the Albigen- 
sian heretics (whose beliefs will be discus.sed later) were a clear re- 
ligious threat to the Church, Cnee the papacy launched its crusade 
against Frederick II and his heirs, however, it fully sacrificed the cru- 
sading ideal to political interests. 

It was then that the decline of the crusading movement and the 
decline of the papacy became most closely interrelated. In the crusades 
against Frederick and his successors, and later against the king of 
Aragon, the popes offered the same plenary indulgence that was by 
then officially offered to all OusadcTs against Islam. Worse, they 
granted the same indulgence to anyone who simply contributed 
enemgh money to arm a Ousader for the enterprise. This created a 
great inflation in indulgences. By 1291 the last Christian outposts in 
the Holy Land had fallen without any Western help while the papacy 
was still trying to salvage its losing crusade against Aragon. Boniface 
VlIEs papal jubilee of 1300, which offered a plenary indulgence to all 
those who made a pilgrimage to Rome, was a tacit recognition that 
the FUernal City and not the Holy Land would henceforth have to be 
the central goal of C'hristian pilgrimage. Boniface fell from power 
three years later for many reasons, but one was certainly that the pres- 
tige of the papacy had become irreparably damaged by the misuses 
and failures of crusading. 

So, while the crusading idea helped build up the papal monarchy, it 
also helped destroy it. Other than that, what practical significance did 
the Crusades have? On the credit side, the almost incredible success of 
the First Crusade greatly helped raise the self-confidence of the medi- 
eval West. For centuries w'estern Europe had been on the defensive 
against Islam; now' a Western army could march into a center of Is- 
lamic power and take a coveted prize seemingly at will. This dramatic 
victory contributed to making the twelfth century an age of extraordi- 
nary buoyancy and optimism. To Western Christians it must have 
seemed as if Cod w^as on their side and that they could accomplish al- 
most anything they wished. 7 'he Crusades also helped broaden West- 
ern horizons. Few westerners in the Holy Land ever bothered to learn 
Arabic or profit from specific Islamic institutions or ideas — the most 
profitable cultural communications between Christians and Muslims 
took place in Spain and Sicily — but Crusaders who traveled long dis- 
tances through foreign lands were bound to become somewhat more 
sophisticated. The Ousades certainly stimulated interest in hitherto 
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unknown luxury goods and presented a wealth of subjects for litera- 
ture and fable. 

From an economic point of view, the success of the First Crusade 
helped open up the eastern Mediterranean Western commerce. Fhe 
Italian cities of Venice and (lenoa particularly began to dominate trade 
in that area, thereby helping to enhance Western prosperity as a 
whole. The need to transfer money over long distances also stimulated 
early experiments in banking techniques. Politically, the precedent of 
taxing the clergy for financing crusades was not only quickly turned 
to the advantage of the Western monarchies, it also stimulated the de- 
velopment of various forms ot'naticMial taxation. More than that, the 
very act of organi 7 ing a country help support a royal crusade by 
raising funds and provisions was an important stiinulus to the devel- 
opment of efficient administrative institutions in the emerging nation- 
states. 

Hut there was a debit as well as a credit side to the crusading balance 
sheet. There is no excusing the Ousaders' savage butchery — of Jews 
at home and of Muslims abroad. As vve have seen too in Chapter 10 , 
the Crusades greatly accelerated the deterioration of Western relations 
with the Hy/antine Fimpire and contributed fundamentally to the de- 
struction of that realm, with all the disastrous consequences that fol- 
lowed. And Western imperialism in the Holy Land was only the 
beginning of a long history ol' imperialism that has continued until 
modern times. 


3. THt: OUTBURST OF Rlil.lCdOUS VITALffY 


The awakening of 
rvlkioii.s interest 


'The impait of the 
(Irefionan refortn 
movement on relin^iotis 
revival 


The First Ousade wtnild never have succeeded if westerners had not 
become enthusiastic about religion. The growth of that enthusiasm it- 
self was a most remarkable development. Had the First Crusade been 
called about fifty years earlier it is doubtful that many people would 
have Joined it. But the eleventh-century reform movement and the 
pontificate of (iregory VII awakened interest in religion in all quar- 
ters. Thereafter the entire high-medieval period w'as to be marked by 
extraordinary religious vitality. 

The reformers and (Iregory VII stimulated a Huropean religious re- 
vival for two reasons. C 3 ne was that the campaign to cleanse the 
C -'hurch actually achieved a large measure of success: the laity could 
now respect the clergy more and increasingly large numbers of people 
were inspired to join the clergy themselves. According to a reliable e.s- 
timate, the number of people w'ho joined monastic orders in England 
increased tenfold between 1066 and 1200, a statistic that does not 
include the increase in priests. The other reason why the work of 
CJregory VII in particular helped inspire a revival was that Gregory ex- 
plicitly called upon the laity to help discipline their priests. In letters of 



great propagandistic power he denounced the sins of “fornicating 
priests (by w'hich he really meant just married ones) and urged the 
laity to drive them from their pulpits or boycott their services. Not 
surprisingly, this touched off something close to a vigilante movement 
in many parts of r.urope. This excitement, taken together w'ith the 
fact that the papal struggle with Henry IV was really the first Euro- 
pean event of universal interest, increased religious commitment im- 
mensely. Until about loso most western bairopeans were Christians 
in name, but religiosity seems to have been lukewarm and attendance 
at church services quite rare; after the Ciregorian period C'hristianity 
was becoming an ideal and practice which really began to direct 
human lives. 

One of the most visible manifestations of the new religiosity was 
the spread t)f the C'istercian movement in the twelfth century. By 
artmnd i loo the Ciluniac monks had begun to sink into the same 
morass of worldliness and corruption that had engulfed their older 
Benedictine brothers whom they had set about to reform. The result 
was the founding of new orders to provide for the fullest expression of 
monastic idealism. One was the Carthusian order, whose monks were 
required tt) live in separate cells, abstain from meat, and fast three days 
each w'eek on bread, water, and salt. The Carthusians never sought to 
attract great numbers and therefore remained a small group. But the 
same was by no means true of the C'istercians. The latter were monks 
who w'cre first organized around i loo and who sought to follow' the 
Benedictine Kule in the purest and most austere way possible. In order 
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church decoration and ostentatious utensils, abandoned the Cluniac 
stress on an elaborate liturgy in favor of more contemplation and 
private prayer, and seriously committed themselves to hard manual 
labor. Under the charismatic leadership of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153), a spellbinding preacher, brilliant writer, and the most in- 
fluential European religious personality of his age, the Cistercian order 
grew exponentially. There were only 5 houses in 1 1 15 but no less than 
343 on St. Bernard’s death in 1153. This growth not only meant that 
many more men were becoming monks — the older houses did not 
disappear — but that many pious laymen were donating funds and 
lands to support the new^ monasteries. 

As more people were entering or patronizing new monasteries, the 
very nature of religious belief and devotion was changing. One of 
Sew forms of religious many examples was a shift away from the cult of saints to emphasis on 

belief and practice the worship of Jcsus and veneration of the Virgin Mary. Older Bene- 

dictine monasteries encouraged the veneration of the relics of local 
saints that they housed in order to attract pilgrims and donations. But 
the Cluniac and Cistercian orders were both centralized congregations 
that allowed only one saintly patron for all their houses: respectively, 
St. Peter (to honor the founder of the papacy) and the Virgin. Since 
these monasteries contained few relics (the Virgin was thought to have 
been taken bodily into heaven, so there were no corporeal relics for 
her at all) they deemphasized their cult. The veneration of relics was 
replaced by a concentration on the Eucharist, or the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Of course celebration of the Eucharist had always been 
an important part of the Christian faith, but only in the twelfth cen- 
tury was it made really central, for only then did theologians fully 
work out the doctrine of transubstantiation. According to this the priest 
during mass cooperates with God in the performance of a miracle 
whereby the bread and wine on the altar are changed or **transubstan- 
tiated” into the body and blood of Christ. Popular reverence for the 
Eucharist became so great in the twelfth century that for the first time 
the practice of elevating the consecrated host was initiated so that the 
whole congregation could see it. The new theology of the Eucharist 
greatly enhanced the dignity of the priest and also encouraged the 
^ithful to meditate on the Passion of Christ. As a result many de- 
veloped an intense sense of identification with Christ and tried to im- 
itate his life in different ways. 

Coming a very close second to the renewed worship of Christ in the 
The cult of the Virgin twelfth ccntury was veneration of the Virgin Mary. This development 

Mary was more unprecedented because until then the Virgin had been only 

negligibly honored in the Western Church. Exactly why veneration of 
the Virgin became so pronounced in the twelfth century is not fully 
clear, but, whatever the explanation, there is no doubt that in the 
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twelfth century the cult of Mary blossomed throught>ut all of western 
Hurope. Not only did the ( Cistercians make her their patron saint, but 
St. Bernard constantly taught about her life and virtues, and prac- 
tically all the magnificent new cathedrals of the age were dedicated to 
her: there was Notre lOame (“Our 1 ady") of Paris, and also a “Notre 
Paine” of Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, Rouen, Laon, and many other 
places. Theologically, Mary's role was that of intercessor with her son 
for the salvation of human souls. It was held that Mary was the 
mother of all, an infinite rept>sitory of mercy who urgfd the salvation 
even of sinners so long as they were loving and ultimately ci^ntrite. 

Numerous stories circulated about seeming reprobates who were 
saved because they venerated Mary and because she then spoke f(^r 
them at the hour of death. 

The significance of the new cult was manifold. It was the first time 
that a wxMiian was given such a central and honored place in the Chris- 
tian religion. The fathers t^f the church still taught that sin had entered .>/ //» tid/ 

the w^orld through the woman Eve; they now counterbalanced this by 
explaining how the triumph over sin came about with the help ot 
Mary. Then too, this emphasis gave women a religious figure with 
whom they could identify, thereby enhancing their own religiosity. A 
third result was that artists and w riters who portrayed Mary were able 
tc^ concentrate on femininity and scenes of human tenderness and fam- 
ily life. This contributed greatly to a general softening of artistic and 
literary style. But perhaps most impc'irtant ot all, the rise of the cult ot 
Mary was closely associateci with a general rise ot hopefulness and op- 
timism in the twelfth-century West. 
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Sonictinics the great religious enthusiasm of the twelfth century 
went beyond the bounds approved by the Clhurch. After CJregory Vll 
had called upon the laity to help discipline their clergy it was difFicult 
to control lay aithusiasm. As the twelfth century progressed and the 
papal monarchy concentrated on strengthening its legal and financial 
administration, some lay people began to wonder wdiether the 
C 'hurch, which had once been so inspiring, had not begun to lose sight 
of its idealistic goals. Another difficulty was that the growing empha- 
sis on the miraculous powders of priests tended to inhibit the religious 
role t»f the laity and place it in a distinct position of spiritual inferior- 
ity. The result w^as that in the second half of the tw'elfth century large- 
scale movements t)f popular heresy swrpt over western Europe for the 
first time in its history. The two major rwTlfth-century heresies were 
Albigensianism and Waldensianism. The former, w hich had its great- 
est strength in Italy and southern France was a recrudescence of East- 
ern dualism, lake the Zoroastrians, (Inostics, and Manicheans before 
them, the Albigensians believed that all matter was created by an evil 
principle and that therefore the flesh should be thoroughly mortified. 
This teaching was completely at variance w'ith Christianity, bur it 
seems that most Albigensians believed themselves to be C'hristians and 
subscribed to the heresy mainly because it challenged the authority of 
insufFiciently zealous C'atholic priests and provided an outlet for in- 
tense lay spirituality. More typical of twelfth-century mainstream re- 
ligious prote.st was Waldensianism, a heresy that originated in south- 
ern France and spread throughout most of Europe. Waldensians 
wished to imitate the life of Christ and the Apostles to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Therefore, they translated and studied the Ciospels, and 
dedicated themselves to lives of poverty and preaching. Since the Wal- 
densians did not attack any actual doctrines or practices of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy did not at first interfere with them. Hut it 
was soon recognized that they were becoming too independent and 
that their simple piety could prove an embarrassing contrast to the life 
of worldly prelates. So the papacy forbade them to preach without au- 
thorization; w^hen they refused to aicept this they wx're condemned for 
heresy. This only made them more radical and they began to teach 
that men could be saved by living the simple apostolic life without any 
need for the sacraments administered by priests. 

When Innocent III became pope in 1 198 he was faced with a very 
serious challenge from growing heresies. His response w^as character- 
istically decisive and fateful for the future of the C'hurch. Simply 
stated it was two-pronged. On the one hand, Innocent resolved to 
crush all disobedience to papal authority, but on the other, he decided 
to patronize wdiatever idealistic religious groups he could find that 
were willing to acknowledge obedience. Papal monarchy would 
hence no longer be threatened, but there would still be some dynamic 
spirituality within the Church. Innocent not only launched a full-scale 


crusade against the Albigcnsians, he also encouraged the use of judicial 
procedures against heresy that included rutliless techniques of re- 
ligious “inquisition.” In 1252 the papacy first approved the use of tor- 
ture in inquisitorial trials, and burning at the stake became the preva- 
lent punishment for religious disobedience. Neither the crusade nor 
the inquisitorial procedures were fully successful in uprooting the Al- 
bigensian heresy in Innocent’s own lifetime, but the extension of such 
measures did result in destroying the heresy by fire and sword after 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Waldcnsians, like Albigen- 
sians, were hunted down by inquisitors and their numbers reduced, 
but scattered Waldensian groups did manage to survive until modern 
times. 

Another aspect of Innocent’s program was to pronounce formally 
the new religious doctrines that enhanced the special status of priests 
and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Thus at the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215 he reaffirmed the doctrine that the sacraments administered by 
the Church were the indispensable means of procuring God’s grace, 
and that no one could be saved without them. The decrees of the 
Lateran C.ouncil emphasized two sacraments: the Eucharist and Pm- 
ance. The doctrine of transubstantiation was formally defined and it 
was made a requirement — as it remains today — that all Catholics con- 
fess their sins to a priest at least once a year. The council also promul- 
gated other doctrinal definitions and disciplinary measures which 
.served both to oppose heresy and assert the unique dignity of the 
clergy. 

As stated above, the other side of Innocent’s policy was to support 
obedient idealistic movements within the CJhurch. fhe most impor- 
tant of these were the new orders oi' frmrs — the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans. Friars were like monks in vowing to follow a rule but 
they differed greatly from monks in their actual conduct. Above all, 
they did not retreat from society into monasteries. Assuming that the 
way of life originally followed by Christ and the Apostles was the 
most holy, they wandered through the countryside and especially the 
towns ministering to the sick and poor, preaching, and teaching. In 
imitation of Christ they also resolved to wed themselves to poverty. 
In many respects they resembled the Waldensian heretics but they 
professed absolute obedience to the pope and sought to fight heresy 
themselves. 

The Dominican order, founded by St. Dominic in 1216 with In- 
nocent Ill’s approval, was particularly dedicated to the fight against 
heresy and also to the conversion of Jews and Muslims. At first the 
Dominicans hoped to achieve this end by preaching and public debate. 
Hence they became intellectually oriented. Many members of the 
order gained teaching positions in the infant European universities and 
contributed much to the development of philosophy and theology. 
The most influential thinker of the tliirteenth century, St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, was a Dominican who addressed one of his major theologi- 
cal works to converting the “gentiles’' (i.e., all non-Christians). The 
Dominicans always retained their reputation for learning, but they 
also came to believe that stubborn heretics were best controlled by 
legal procedures. Accordingly, they became the leading medieval ad- 
ministrators of inquisitorial trials. 

riie Franciscan order was in many respects quite different and more 
radical. Its founder, St. Francis of Assisi (i 1S2-1226), behaved at first 
remarkably like a social rebel and heretic. The son of a rich Italian 
merchant, he became dissatisfied with the values of his father and de- 
termined to become a servant of the poor. (Jiving away all of his prop- 
erty, he threw off all of his clothes in public, donned the simple garb 
of a beggar, and began to preach salvation and minister to outcasts in 
the darkest corners of Italian cities. He rigorously imitated the life of 
C'hrist and displayed indifference to doctrine, form, and ceremony. 
But he did wish to gain the support of the pope. One day in 1210 he 
appeared in Rome with a small ragged band to request that Innocent 
III approve a primitive “rule” that was little more than a collection ot 
Ciospel precepts. Some other pope might have rejected the layman 
Francis as a hopelessly unworldly, perhaps even demented, religious 
anarchist. But Francis was thoroughly willing to profess obedience, 
and Innocent had the genius to approve Francis’s rule and give him 
permission to preach. With papal support the Franciscan movement 
spread rapidly. Thus Innocail managed to harness a vital new' force 
that w'ould help maintain a sense of religious enthusiasm within the 
Church. 

Until the end of the thirteenth century both the Franciscans and 
Dominicans w'orked closely together with the papal numarchy in a 
mutually supportive relationship. The popes helped the friars establish 
themselves throughout Hurope and often alkmed them to infringe on 
the duties of parish priests. On their side the friars combated heresy, 
helped preach papal crusades, w'ere active in missit)nary work, and 
otherwise undertook special missions for the popes. Above all, by the 
powTr of their examples and by their vigorous preaching the friars 
helped maintain religious intensity throughout the thirteenth century. 

The entire period from 10 so to 1300 was hence unquestionably a 
great “age of faith.” The products of this faith were both tangible and 
intangible. We will examine the tangible products — works of theol- 
ogy, literature, art, and architecture — presently. Great as these w'ere, 
the intangible products were equally important. Until the Christian 
religion became deeply felt in the High Middle Ages there were hardly 
any common ideals to inspire average men and women. Life in the 
Middle Ages was extraordinarily hard, and until about 1050 there was 
not much to give it meaning. Then, wlmi people began to take Chris- 
tianity more scriou.sly, an impetus was provided for performing hard 
w'ork of all sorts. As wt have seen in the last chapter, Europeans after 


loso literally had better food than before, and now we have seen that 
they were better fed figuratively as well. With more spiritual as well as 
material nourishment they accomplished great feats in all forms of 
human endeavor. 


4. THF. Mr;i)IF.VAL IN'rhLLFCrUAL REVIVAL 

The major intellectual accomplishments of the High Middle Ages 
were of four related but different sorts: the spread of primary educa- 
tion and literacy; the origin and spread of universities; the acquisition 
of classical and Islamic knowledge, and the actual progress in thought 
made by westerners. Any one of these accomplishments would have 
earned the High Middle Ages a signal place in the history of Western 
learning; taken together they began the era of Western intellectual pre- 
dominance which became a hallmark of modern times. 

Around Soo Charlemagne ordered that primary schools be es- 
tablished in every bishopic and monastery in his realm. Although it is 
doubtful that this command was carried out to the letter, many 
schools were certainly founded during the Carolingian period. But 
their continued existence was later endangered by the Viking in- 
vasions. Primary education in some monastcTic's and cathedral towns 
managed to survive, but until around 1050 the extent and quality of 
basic education in the European West was meager. Thereafter, how- 
ever, there was a blossoming that paralleled the efflorescence we have 
seen in other human activities. Even contemporaries were struck by 
the rapidity with which schools sprang up all over Europe. One 
French monk writing in 111 s stated that when he w^as growing up 
around 107 5 there was “such a scarcity of teachers that there were al- 
most none in the villages and hardly any in the cities," but that by his 
maturity there was “a great number of schools," and the study of 
grammar was “flourishing far and wide." Similarly, a Flemish chroni- 
cle reported that around 1 1 20 there was an extraordinary new passion 
for the study and practice of rhetoric. Clearly, the economic revival, 
the growth of tcm'ns, and the emergence of strong gc^vernment al- 
Icwed Europeans to dedicate themselves to basic education as never 
before. 

The high-medieval educational boom was more than just merely a 
growth of schools, for the nature of the schools changed, and as time 
went on so did the curriculum and the clientele. The first basic muta- 
tion was that monasteries in the twelfth century abandoned their prac- 
tice of educating outsiders. Earlier, monasteries had taught only a priv- 
ileged few who were not monks how to read, solely because there were 
no other schools where those outsiders could go. But by the twelfth 
century there were sufficient alternatives. The main centers of Euro- 
pean education became the cathedral schools located in the growing 
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towns. The fiapal monarchy energetically supported this development 
by ordering in 1 179 that all cathedrals shoulci set aside income for one 
schoolteacher, who could then itistruct all who wished, rich or poor, 
without fee. The papacy believed correctly that this measure would 
enlarge the number of well-trained clerics and potential adminis- 
trators. 

At first the cathedral schools existed almost exclusively for the basic 
training of priests, and the curriculum was designed to teach only the 
{2) the hroddniiti{f of the literacy necessary for reading the Crhurch offices. But soon after 1 100 
iurriitiluni the curricuIuTTi was broadened. With the growth of both ecclesiastical 

and secular governments there w^as a growing demand for trained 
officials who had to know more than how to read a few prayers. T he 
revived reliance on law' especially made it imperative to improve the 
quality of primary education in order to train future lawyers. Above 
all, a thorough knowledge of Latin grammar and composition began 
to be inculcated, often by studying some of the Roman classics such as 
the works of Cicero and Vergil. The revived interest in these texts, 
and attempts to imitate them, has led scholars to refer to a “Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century." 

Until about 1200 the students in the urban schools remained pre- 
dominantly clerical. Hven those w'ho hoped to become lawyers or ad- 
( ?) the firowth of lay ministrators rather than mere priests usually found it advantageous to 

edutufion take Church orders. Bur afterw'arcfs more pupils entered schools who 

w'ere not in the clergy and never intended to be. Some were children 
of the upper classes who began to regard literacy as a badge of status. 



Others were future notaries (i.e., men who drew up otTieial docu- 
ments) or merchants who needed some literacy and/or computational 
skills to advance their own careers. Customarily, the latter groups 
would not go to cathedral schools but to alternate ones which were 
more practically oriented. Such schools grew rapidly in the course of 
the thirteenth century and became C(.»nipletely independent of ecclesi- 
astical control. Not only were their students recruited from the laity, 
their teachers were usually laymen as well. At time went on in- 
struction ceased being in Latin, as liad hitherto been the case, and was 
offered in the Huropean vernacular languages instead. 

The rise ot lay education was an enormously important develop- 
ment in western Euiropean history for two related reasons. The first 
was that the C.hurch lost its monopoly over education for the first 
time in almost a millennium. Learning and resultant attitudes could 
now become more secular, and they did just that increasingly over the 
course t)t time. Laymen could not only evaluate and criticize the ideas 
of priests, they could also pursue entirely secular lines of inquiry. West- 
ern ( ulture therefore ultimately became more independent 4)f religion, 
and much of' the traditionalism associated with religion, than any 
other culture in the world. Secondly, the growth of lay schools, taken 
together with the growth of church schools which trained the laity, 
led to an enormous growth of lay literacy: by 1340 roughly 40 percent 
ot the FK)rentine population could read; by the later fifteenth century 
about 40 percent of the total population of England was literate as 
well. (These figures include women, who were usually taught to read 
by tutors at home rather than in schools.) When one considers that 
literacy around loso was almost entirely limited to the clergy, and that 
the literate comprised less than 1 percent of the population of western 
Europe, it can be appreciated that an astonishing revolution had taken 
place. Without it, many of Europe's other accomplishments would 
have been inconceivable. 

The emergence of universities was part tTthe same high-medieval 
educational boom. C')riginally, universities were institutions that gave 
specialized instruction in advanced studies w'hich could not be pursued 
in average cathedral schools. In Italy the earliest universities took 
shape in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They w'erc those of Sa- 
lerno, which specialized in medicine, and Bologna, wliich specialized 
in law — both Roman Luv and the canon law of the Church. North of 
the Alps the earliest and for a long time the most prominait university 
w^as that of Paris. The University of Paris started out as a cathedral 
school like many others, but in the twelfth century it began to become 
a recognized center of northern intellectual life. One reason for this 
was that scholars there found necessary conditions of peace and stabil- 
ity provided by the increasingly strong French kingship; another was 
that food was plentiful because the area was rich in agricultural pn^- 
duce; and another was that the cathedral school of Paris in the first half 
of the twelfth century boasted the most charismatic and controversial 
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teacher of the day, Peter AbeJard (loy*/-! 142). Abelard, whose intel- 
lectual accomplishments we will discuss later, attracted students from 
all over Europe in drove's. According to an apocryphal .story that was 
told at the time, he was such an exciting teacher that when he was for- 
bidden to teach in French lands, because of his controversial views, he 
climbed a tree and students HtKked under it to hear him lecture; when 
he was then forbidden to teach from the air he started lecturing from a 
boat and students massed to hear him from the banks. As a result of 
his reputation many other teachers settled in Paris and began to offer 
much more varied and advanced instruction than anything offered in 
other French cathedral schools. By lacx) Paris w^is evolving into a uni- 
versity that specialized in liberal arts and theology. Around then In- 
nocent 111, who had studied in Paris himself, called the school “the 
oven that bakes the bread for the entire world.” 

It should be emphasized that the institution of the university was re- 
ally a medieval invention. Of course advanced schools existed in the 
ancient world, but they did not have fixed curricula or organized facul- 
ties, and they did not award degrees. At first, medieval universities 
themselves were not so much places as groups of scholars. The term 
university originally meant a corporation or guild. In fact, all of the 
medieval universities were corporations, either of teachers or students, 
organized like other guilds to protect their interests and rights. But 
gradually the word university came to mean an educational institution 
with a school of liberal arts and one or more faculties in the profes- 
sional subjects of law', medicine, and theology. Salerno never became 
more than a medical school, but Bologna and Paris after about 1200 
were regarded as the prototypic universities. During the thirteenth 
century such famous institutions as Oxford, Cambridge, Montpellier, 
Salamanca, and Naples w'ere founded or granted formal recognition. 
In Germany there were no universities until the fourteenth century — a 
reflection of the disorganized condition of that area — but in 1 3X 5 Hei- 
delberg, the first university on German soil, was founded and many 
others quickly followed. 

Every university in medieval Europe was patterned after one or the 
other of two different models. Throughout Italy, Spain, and southern 
France the standard was generally the University of Bologna, in 
w'hich the students themselves constituted the corporation. Fhey 
hired the teachers, paid their salaries, and fined or discharged them for 
neglect of duty or inefficient instruction. The universities of northern 
Europe w'ere modeled after Paris, which was not a guild of students 
but of teachers. It included four faculties — arts, theology, law, and 
medicine' — t'ach headed by a dean. In the great majority of the north- 
ern universities arts and theology were the leading branches of study. 
Before the end of the thirteenth century sc'parate colleges came to be 
established within the University of Paris. I’he original college was 
nothing more than an endowed home for poor students, but eventu- 



ally the colltj^es bttomc centers of instruction as well as residences. 
While most of these colleges have disappeared from the C'ontinent, the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge still retain the pattern of federal 
organization copied from Paris. The tx>llcges of wliich they are com- 
posed arc semi-independent educational units. 

Most of our modern degrees as well as our modern university orga- 
nization derive from the medieval system, but actual courses of study 
have been greatly altered. No curriculum in the Middle Ages included 
history or anything like the modern social sciences. Ihe medieval 
student w'as assumed to know^ Latin grammar thoroughly before en- 
trance into a university — this he learned in the primary, or “gram- 
mar, schools. Upon admission, limiteci to male's, he was reejuired to 
spend about four years studying the basic liberal arts, which meant 
doing advanced work in Latin grammar and rhetoric, and mastering 
the rules of logic. It he passed his examinations he received the prelim- 
inary degree c^f bachelor of arts (the prototype of our H.A.), which 
conferred no unusual distinction. To assure himself a place in profes- 
sional life he then usually had to devote additional years to the pursuit 
of an advanced degree, such as master of arts (M.A.), or doctor of 
law's, medicine, or theology. For the M.A. degree three or four years 
had to be give'll to the study of mathematics, natural science, and phi- 
losophy. This w'as accomplished by reading and commenting on stan- 
dard ancient works, such as those of Euclid and especially Aristotle. 
Abstract analysis was emphasized and there was no such thing as labo- 
ratory science. The requirements for the doctors’ ck'grees included 
more specialized training. Those for the doctorate in theology were 
particularly arduous: by the end of the Middle Ages the course for the 
doctorate in theology at the University of Paris had been extt'nded to 
twelve or thirteen years after the roughly eight years taken for the 
M.A.! Continuous residence was not required and it was accordingly 
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rare to become a doctor of theology before the age of forty; statutes in 
fact forbade awarding the degree to anyone under thirty-five. Strictly 
speaking, doctor’s degrees, including even the one in medicine, only 
conferred the right to teach. But in practice university degrees of all 
grades were recognized as standards of attainment and became 
pathways to nonacademic careers. 

Student life in medieval universities was often very rowdy. Many 
students were very immature because it was aistomary to begin uni- 
versity studies between the ages of twelve and fifteen. Moreover, all 
university students believed that they comprised an independent and 
privileged community, set aside from that of the local townspeople. 
Since the latter tried to reap financial profits from the students, and the 
students were naturally boisterous, there were frequent riots and 
sometimes pitched battles between “town” and “gown.” Hut actual 
study was very intciise. Because the greatest emphasis was placed on 
the value (^f authority and also because books were prohibitively ex- 
pensive (they were handwritten and made from rare parchment), there 
was an enormous amount of rote memorization. As students ad- 
vanced in their disciplines they were also expected to develop their 
ow'n skills in formal, public disputations. Advanced disputations 
could become extremely complex and abstract; sometimes they might 
also last for days. The most important fact pertaining to medieval uni- 
versity students was that, after about 1 250, there were so many of them . 
The University of Paris in the thirteenth century numbered about 
seven thousand students and Oxford somewhere around tw^o thou- 
sand in any givam year. This means that a relatively appreciable pro- 
portion of male Europeans who were more than peasants or artisans 
were gaining at least some education at the higher levels. 

As the numbers of those educated at all levels vastly increased dur- 
ing the High Middle Ages, so did the quality of learning. This was 
owing first and foremost to the reacquisition of Cireek knowledge and 
to the absorption of intellectual advances made by the Muslims. Since 
practically no western Europeans knew^ Greek or Arabic, works in 
those languages had to be transmitted by means of Latin translations. 
But there were very few of these before about 1 140: of all the many 
w’^orks of Aristotle only a few logical treatises were available in Latin 
translations before the middle of the twelfth century. But then, sud- 
denly, an enormous burst of translating activity made almost all of an- 
dent Greek and Arabic scientific knowledge accessible to western Eu- 
ropeans. This activity transpired in Spain and Sicily because Christians 
th«.Te lived in close proximity wdth Arabic speakers, or Jews who 
knew Latin and Arabic, either of whom could aid them in their tasks. 
Greek works were first translated into Latin from earlier Arabic trans- 
lations; then many were retranslated directly from the Greek by a few 
westerners who had managed to learn that language, usually by travel- 
ing in Greek-speaking territories. The result was that by about 1260 



almost the entire Aristotelian corpus that is known today was made 
available in Latin. So also were basic works of such important Greek 
scientific thinkers as Huclid, Galen, and Ptolemy. Only the rnik^stones 
of Cireek literature and the works of Plato were not yet translated 
because they had not been made available to the Arabs; they existed 
only in inaccessible Byzantine manuscripts. But in addition to the 
thought of the Greeks, Western scholars became familiar with the ac- 
complishments of all the major Islamic philosophers and scientists 
such as Avicenna and Averroes. 

1 laving acquired the best of (ireek and Arabic scientific and specula- 
tive thought, the West was able to build on it and make its own ad- 
vances. This progress transpired in different ways. When it came to 
natural science, westerners were able to start building on the acquired 
learning without much difficulty because it seldom conflicted with the 
principles of Christianity. But when it came to philosophy, the basic 
question arose as to how thoroughly Greek and Arabic thought was 
Ci)mpatible with the ('hristian faith. The most advanced thirteenth- 
century scientist was the Englishman Robert Grosseteste (c. 
I if)S-i 2 .S 3 ), who w’as not only a great thinker but was also very active 
in public life as bishop of Lincoln. Grosseteste became so proficient at 
CJreek that he translated all of Aristotle’s Hthics. More important, he 
made very significant theoretical advances in mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and optics. He formulated a sophisticated scientific explana- 
tion of the rainbow^ and he posited the use of lenses for magnification. 
Ciro.sseteste’s leading disciple was Roger Bacon (c. 1214-1294), who 
is today more famous than his teacher because he seems to have pre- 
dicted automobiles and flying machines. Bacon in fact had no real in- 
terest in machinery, but he did follow up on Grosseteste’s work in op- 
tii's, discussing, for example, further properties of lenses, the rapid 
speed of light, and the nature of human vision. Grosseteste, Bacon, 
and some of their followers at the University of Oxford argued that 
natural knowledge w'as more certain when it was based on sensory ev- 
idence than when it rested on abstract reason. To this degree they can 
be seen as early forerunners of modern science. But the important 
qualification remains that they did not yet perform any real laboratory 
experiments. 

The story of the high-medieval encounter between Greek and Ara- 
bic philosophy and Christian faith is basically the story of the 
emergence of Scholasticism. This word can be, and has been, defined 
in many ways. In its root meaning Scholasticism was simply the 
method of teaching and learning followed in the medieval schools. 
That meant that it was highly systematic and also that it was highly re- 
spectful of authority. Yet Scholasticism was not only a method of 
study: it was a worldview. As such, it taught that there was a funda- 
mental compatability between the knowledge humans can obtain 
naturally, i.e., by experience or reason, and the teachings imparted by 
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Divine Revelation. Since medieval scholars believed that the Greeks 
were the masters of natural knowledge and that all revelation was in 
the Bible, Scholasticism consequently was the theory and practice of 
reconciling classical philosophy with Christian faith. 

One of the most important thinkers who paved the way for Scho- 
lasticism without yet being fully a Scholastic himself was the stormy 
petrel Peter Abelard. As a student Abelard was so adept in logic and 
theology that he publicly humiliated his teachers in and around Paris 
in debate. Such arrogant conduct made him many enemies. These 
engineered his first conviction for heresy in 1 121 . To complicate mat- 
ters, Abelard entered upon an affair with a young woman, Heloise, 
herself a scholar, without marrying her. Abelard had been hired 
to be Heloise's tutor by her uncle, Fulbert, canon of Notre Dame of 
Paris. A child was the rc'sult of the affair, and Heloise’s uncle took 
revenge upon Abelard by having him castrated. Heloise became a nun 
and Abelard a monk, but Abelard was too restless and cantankerous a 
personality to find real peace in a monastery. After quarreling and 
breaking with the monks of two different communities, he set himself 
up as a teacher in Paris from about 1 1 32 until 1141. This was the peak 
of his career. In 1 141, however, he was again charged with heresy, this 
time by the highly influential St. Bernard, and condemned by a 
Church council. Not long afterwards the persecuted thinker abjured, 
and in 1 142 he died in retirement. Abelard recounted many of these 
trials in a letter called The Story of My Calamities, one of the first autiv 
biographical accounts written in the West since St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, 

On first reading, this work appears “modern” because Abelard 
seems to revel in himself and boast a great deal. But actually he did not 
wTite about his calamities in order to boast. Rather, his main intention 
was to moralize about how he had been appropriately punished for his 
intellectual pride by his first condemnation, and for his “lechery” by 
the loss of those parts which had “offended.” Abelard certainly repre- 
sents a reawakening interest in personal introspection, but in this he 
did not differ much from St. Augustine. More important is the fact 
that he was the first westerner who sought to make a full profession 
out of the life of the mind. 

Abelard’s greatest contributions to the subsequent development of 
Scholasticism were made in his Sic et Non (Yes and No) and in a 
number of original theological wwks. In the Sic et Non Abelard pre- 
pared the way for the Scholastic method by gathering a collection of 
statements from the Bible and the church fathers that spoke for both 
sides of 1 50 theological questions. It used to be thought that the brash 
Abelard did this in order to embarrass authority, but the contrary is 
true. What Abelard really hoped to do was begin a process of careful 
study, whereby it could be shown that the highest authority of the 
Bible was infallible, and that the best authorities, despite any appear- 



ances to the contrary, really agreed with each other. Later Scholastics 3 W 

w^ould follow his method of studying theology by raising fundamen- 77,^ Medieval Inicllectual 

tal questions and arraying the answers that had been put forth in an- Revival 

thoritative texts. Abelard did not propose any solutions of his own in 
the Sic et Notif but he did start to do this in his original theological writ- 
ings. In these he proposed to treat theology like a sciaice, by studying 
it as comprehensively as possible and by applying to it the tools of 
logic, of w'hich he was a master. He did not even shrink from applying 
logic to the mystery of the Trinity, one of the excesses for which he 
was condemned. Thus he was one of the first to try to harmonize 
religion with rationalism and was in this capacity a herald of the Scho- 
lastic outlook. 

Immediately after Abelard's death two important steps were taken 
to further prepare for mature Scholasticism. One was the writing of 

the Book of Snitcnccs between 1155 and 1157 by Abelard’s student Peter Lomhard^s Book of 
Peter Lombard. This raised all the most fundamental theological ques- Sentences 
tions in rigorously consequential order, adduced answers from the 
Hible and C'Jiristian authorities on both sides of each question, and 
then proposed a judgment on every case. Within a short time Peter 
Lombard’s work became a standard text. Once formal schools of the- 
ology were established in the universities, all aspirants to the doctorate 
were required to study and comment upon it; not surprisingly theo- 
logians also followed its organizational procedures in their own writ- 
ings. Thus the full Scholastic method was born. 

The other basic step in the development of Scholasticism, as men- 
tioned above, was the reacquisition (T classical philosophy that 00 
ciirred after about 1140. Abelard would probably have been glad to hifluence oj Aristotle 
have drawn upon the thought of the (Greeks, but he could not because 
few Cfreek works were yet available in translation. Later theologians, 
however, could avail themselves fully of the new knowledge, above 
all, the works of Aristotle and his Arabic commentators. By around 
1 250 Aristotle's authority in purely philosophical matters became so 
great that he w^as referred to as “the Philosopher" pure and simple. 

Scholastics of the mid-thirteenth century accordingly adhered to Peter 
Lombard’s organizational method, but added the consideration of 
CJreek and Arabic philosophical authorities to that of purely Christian 
theological ones. In doing this they tried to construct systems of un- 
derstanding the entire universe that im)st fully harmonized the earlier 
separate realms of faith and natural knowledge. 

By far the greatest accomplishments in this endeavor were made by 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), the leading Scholastic theologian of 
the University of Paris. As a member of the Dominican order, St. St. Thomas Aquinas 
Thomas was committed to the principle that faith could be defended 
by reason. More important, he believed that natural knowledge and 
the study of the created universe were legitimate ways of approaching 
theological wisdom because “nature" complements “grace." By this 
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he meant to say that because C"iod created the natural world He can be 
approached through its terms even though ultimate certainty about 
the highest truths can only be obtained through the supernatural reve- 
lation of the Bible. Imbued with a deep c ontidence in the value of 
human reason and human experience, as well as in his own ability to 
harmonize (ireek philosophy with Christian theology, riiomas was 
the most serene of saints. In a long career of teaching at the University 
of Paris and elsewhere he indulged in few controversies and w'orked 
quietly on his two great Summaries of theology: theAn^;/?/.? lOtttra CUth 
tiles and the much larger Stimma 'I'heoU]\^ha. In these he hoped to set 
down all that could be said about tlie faith on the firmest of founda- 
tions. 

Most experts think that St. Thomas came extremely close to fulfill- 
ing this extraordinarily ambitious goal. His vast Summaries are awe- 
some for their rigorous orderliness and intellectual penetration. He 
admits in them that there are certain “mysteries of the faith, “ such as 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, that cannot be ap- 
proached by the unaided human intellect; otherwise, he subjects all 
theological que.stions to philosophical inquiry. In this, St. Thomas 
relied heavily on the w^ork of Aristotle, but he is by no means merely 
“Aristotle baptized.’’ Instead, he fully subordinated Aristotclianism to 
basic C.'hristian principles and thereby created his own original phiU)- 
sophical and theological sy.stem. Scht)lars disagree abtnit hinv far this 
system diverges from the earlier Christian thought of St. Augustine, 
but there seems little doubt that Aquinas placed a higher value on 
human reason, on human life in this world, and on the abilities of 
humans to participate in their own salvation. Not long after his death 
St. Thomas was canonized, for his intellectual accomplishments 
seemed like miracles. His influence lives on today insofar as he helped 
to revive confidence in rationalism and human experience. More di- 
rectly, philosophy in the modern Roman C^atholic Church is supposed 
to be taught according to the Thomistic method, doctrine, and princi- 
ples. 

With the achievements of St. Thomas Aquinas in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Western medieval thought reached its pinnacle. 
Not coincidentally, other aspects of medieval civilization were reach- 
ing their pinnacles at the same time. France was enjoying its ripest 
period of peace and prosperity under the rule of St. Louis, the Univer- 
sity of Baris was defining its basic organizational forms, and the great- 
est French Ciothic cathedrals were being built. Some ardent admirers 
of medieval ailture have fixed on these acct)mplishments to call the 
thirteenth the “greatest of centuries.’’ Such a judgment, of course, is a 
matter of taste, but many of us might respond that life was still too 
harsh and requirements for religious orthodoxy too great to justify 
tliis extreme celebration of the lost past. Whatever our individual 
judgments, it seems wise to aid this section by correcting some false 
impressions about medieval intellectual life. 
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It is often thought that medieval thinkers were excessively conser- 
vative, but in tact the greatest thinkers ol the Migh Middle Ages were 
astonishingly receptive to new ideas. As committed (Christians they 
could not allow doubts to be cast upon the principle's of their faith, but 
otherwise they were glad to accept whatever they could frcMn the 
Cireeks and Arabs, (considering that Aristotelian thought was radi- 
cally different than anything accepted before in its emphasis on ra- 
tionalism and the fundamental goodness and purposefuint'ss ofnature, 
its rapid acceptance by the Scholastics was a philosophical revolution. 

Another false impression is that Scholastic thinkers were greatly con- 
strained by authority, (certainly they revered authority more than we 
cio today, but Sc'holastics like St. Thomas did not regarci the mere cita- 
tion of texts — except biblical revelation conceniing the mysteries of 
the faith — as being sufficient to clinch an argument. Rather, the auth- 
orities were brought forth to outline the possibilities, but reason and 
experience then demonstrated the truth. Finally, it is often believed 
that Scholastic thinkers were “antihumanistic/' but modern scholars 
are coming to the opposite conclusion. Schola.stics unquestionably 
gave primacy to the sou! over the body and to otherworklly salvation 
over life in the here and now . 13ut they also exalted the dignity of 
human nature because they viewed it as a glorious divine creation, and 
they believed in the possibility of a working alliance betwa*en them- 
selves and (lod. Morei>ver, they had extraordinary faith in the pow ers 
of human reason — probably more than w^e do today. 

5- thh i3L()ss()min(; of literature, art, 

AND MUSIC 

The literature of the High Middle Ages was as varied, lively, and 
impressive as that produced in any other period in Western history. 

'The revival of grammatical studies in the cathedral schools and uni- Mvdit'val Latitt Hreraturr; 

versities led to the production of some excellent Latin poetry. The best thepomy of the (ioUards 

examples w-ere secular lyrics, especially those wTitten in the twelfth 
century by a group of poets know'ii as the Goliards. I fow these poets 
got their name is uncertain, but it possibly meant followers of the 
devil. That would have been appropriate because the (ioliards w^ere ri- 
otous poets who wrote parodies of the liturgy and burlesques of the 
(iospels. Their lyrics celebrated the beauties of the changing seasons, 
the carefree life of the open road, the pleasures of drinking and sport- 
ing, and especially the joys of love. The authors of these rollicking and 
satirical songs were mainly wandering studans, although some w^ere 
men in more advanced years. The names of most are unknow n. Their 
poetry is particularly significant both for its robust vitality and for 
being the first clear counterstatement to the ascetic ideal of (>hris- 
tianity. 

In addition to the use of Latin, the vernacular languages of French, 
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German, Spanish, and Italian became increasingly popular as media of 
literary expression. At first, most of the literature in the vernacular lan- 
guages was written in the form of the heroic epic. Among the leading 
examples w^re the French Song of Roland, the Norse eddas and sagas, 
the German Song of the Nihelungs, and the Spanish Poem of the Cid. Prac- 
tically all of these w'orks were originally composed between 1050 and 
1150, although some were first set down in writing afterwards. These 
epics portrayed a virile but unpolished warrior society. Blood flowed 
freely, skulls were cleaved by battleaxes, and heroic warfare, honor, 
and loyalty were the major themes. If women were mentioned at all, 
they were subordinate to men. Brides were expected to die for their 
betrotheds, but husbands were free to beat their wives. In one French 
epic a queen who tried to influence her husband met with a blow' to 
the nose; even though blood flow'cd she replied: “Many thanks, when 
it pleases you, you may do it again.” Despite the repugnance w'e find in 
such passages, the best of the vernacular epics have much unpreten- 
tious literary power. Above all, the Song of Rolattd, though crude, is 
like an uncut gem. 

In comparison to the epics, an enormous change in both subject mat- 
ter and style was introduced in twelfth-century France by the trouba- 
dour poets and the writers of courtly romances. The dramatic nature 
of this change represents further proof that high-medieval culture was 
not at all conservative. The troubadours were courtier poets who 
came from southern France and wrote in the dialect of French known 
as Provencal. The origin of their inspiration is debated, but there can be 
no doubt that they initiated a movement of profound importance for 
all subsequent Western literature. Their style was far more finely 


wrought cind sophisticated than that of* the' epic poets, and the most el- 
ocjuent of their lyrics, which wt're meant to be sung to music, origi- 
nated the theme of romantic love. The troubadours idealized women 
as marvelous beings whe^ could grant intense spiritual and sensual 
gratification. Whatever greatness the poets found in themselves they 
usually attributed to the inspiration they found in love. 13 ut they also 
assumed that their love would lose its magic if it were too easily or 
frequently gratified. Therefore, they wrote more often of longing than 
of romantic fulfillment. 

In addition to their love lyrics, the troubadours wrote .several other 
kinds of short poems. Some were simply bawdy. In these, love is not 
mentioned at all but the poet revels in thoughts of carnality, compar- 
ing, for example, the riding of his horse to the “riding" of his mis- 
tress. Cither troubadour poems treat of feats of arms, others comment 
tin contemporary political evc*nts, and a few even meditate on matters 
of religion. But whatever the subject matter, the best troubadour 
poems were always cleverly and innovatively expressed. The literary 
tradition originated by the southern French troubadours was con- 
tinued by the trouvhes in northern France and by the minnesingers in 
Ciermany. Thereafter many of their innovations were developed by 
later lyric poets in all Western languages. Some of their poetic devices 
were consciously revived in the twentieth century by such “modern- 
ists” as Ezra IVnind. 

An equally important twelfth-century French innovation was the 
composition of longer narrative poems known as romances. These 
were the first clear ancestors of the nn)dern novel: they told engaging 
stories, they often excelled in portraying character, and their subject 
matter was usually love and adventure. Some romances elaborated on 
classical Greek themes, but the most famous and best were “Ar- 
thurian.” These took their material from the legendary exploits of the 
Celtic hero King Arthur and his many chivalrous knights. The first 
great writer of Arthurian romances was the northern Frenchman 
Chretien de Troyes, who was active between about 1165 and iiyo. 
C'hrctien did much to help create and shape the new form, and he also 
introduced innovations in subject matter and attitudes. Whereas the 
troubadours exalted unrequited, extramarital love, Chretien was the 
first to hold forth the ideal of romantic love within marriage. He also 
described not only the deeds but the thoughts and emotions of his 
characters. 

A generation later, C'hretien’s work was continued by the great Ger- 
man poets Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gottfried von Strassburg. 
These are recognized as the greatest writers in the German language 
before the eighteenth century. Wolfram’s Parzival, a story of love and 
the search for the Holy Grail, is more subtle, complex, and greater in 
scope than any other high-medieval literary work except Dante s Di- 
vine Comedy. Like Chretien, Wolfram believed that true love could 
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only be fulfilled in marriage, and in Parz:wal, for the first time in West- 
ern literature since the Greeks, one can see a full psychological devel- 
opment of the hero. Ciottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan is a more 
somber work, which tells of the hopeless adulterous love of Tristan 
and Isolde. Indeed, it might almost be regarded as the prototype of 
modern tragic romanticism. Ciottfried was one of the first to develop 
fully the idea of individual suft'ering as a literary theme and to point 
out the indistinct line which separates pleasure from pain, hor him, to 
love is to yearn, and sulTering and unfulfilled gratification are integral 
chapters of the book of life. Unlike the troubadours, he ci^uld only see 
complete fulfillment of love in death. Parzival and Tristatt have be- 
come most famous today in the form of their operatic reconceptions 
by the nineteenth-century German composer Richard Wagner. 

Not all high-medieval narratives were so elevated as the romances 
in either form or substance. A very ditTerent new narrative form was 
the fabliau, or verse fable. Although derived from the moral 

animal tales of Aesop, they quickly evolved into short stories that 
were written less to edify or instruct than to amuse. Often they were 
very coarse, and sometimes they dealt with sexual relations in a 
broadly humorous and thoroughly unromantic manner. Many were 
also strongly anticlerical, making monks and priests the butts of their 
jokes. Because the fabliaux are so “uncourtly" it used to be thought 
that they were written solely for the new urban classes. But there is 
now little doubt that they wvre addressed at least equally to the “re- 
fined” aristocracy who liked to have their laughs too. I’hey are signifi- 
cant as expressions of growling w'orldliness and as the first manifesta- 
tions (T the robust realism which was later to be pert'ecied by 
Boccaccio and ("haucer. 

Completely different in form but similar as an illustration of grow- 
ing worldliness w'as the sprawling Romance of the Rose. As its title in- 
dicates, this was begun as a romance, specifically around 1230 by the 
courtly Frenchman William of Lorris. But William left his rather 
flowery, romantic work unfinished, and it was completed around 
1270 by another Frenchman, John of Meun. 'The latter changed its na- 
ture greatly. Fie inserted long, biting digressions in which he 
skew^ered religious hypocrisy, and made his major theme the need for 
procreation. Not love, but the service of “Dame Nature” in sexual 
fecundity is urged in numerous witty but extremely earthy images and 
metaphors. At the climax the originally dreamy hero seizes his mis- 
tress, w 4 io is allegorically depicted as a rose, and rapes her. Since the 
work became enormously popular, it seems fair to conclude that tastes, 
then as now, were very diverse. 

In a class by itself as the greatest \eork of medieval literature is 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Not much is known about the life of Dante 
Alighieri (1265-1 321), except that he was active during the early part of 
his career in the political affairs of his native city of Florence. Despite 




his engagement in politics and the fact that he was a layman, he man- 
aged to acquire an awesc^me mastery ot the religious, philosophic, and 
literary knowledge of his time. He not only knew' the Bible and the 
church fathers, but most unusual for a layman — he also absorbed the 
most recent Scholastic theology. In addition, he was thoroughly famil- 
iar with Virgil, Cicero, Boethius, and numerous other classical 
w'ritcTs, and was fully conversant with the poems of the troubadours 
and the Italian poc'try of his ow-n day. In 1302 he was expelled from 
Florence after a political upheaval ancl was forced to live the rest of his 
life in c'xile. The Divitic C.omcdy, his major work, was w'ritten during 
this final period. 

Dantes Divine (Amivdy is a monumental narrative in powerful 
rhyming Italian verse, which describes the poet’s journey through hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. At the start Dante tells of how he once found 
himself in a “dark w'ood,” his metaphor lor a deep personal mid-life 
crisis. He is led out of this forest of despair by the Roman Virgil, who 
stands for the heights of classical reason and philosophy. Virgil guides 
Dante on a trip through hell and purgatory, and afterwards Dante’s 
deceased beloved, Beatrice, who stands for C 2 hristian wisdom and 
blessedness, takes over and guides him through paradise. In the course 
of this progre.ss Dante meets both historical beings and the poet’s con- 
temporaries, all of whom have already been assigned places in the af- 
terlife, and he is instructed by them and his guides as to why they met 
their several fates. As the poem progrc'sses the poet himself leaves the 
condition of despair to grow in w isdom and ultimately to reach assur- 
ance of his own salvation. 

Every reader finds a different combination of wonder and satisfac- 
tion in Dante’s magnificent w'ork. Some' — e\specially those w'ho know' 
Italian — marvel at the vigor and inventiveness of Dante’s language and 
images. Others are awed by his subtle complexity and poetic symme- 
try; others by his array of learning; others by the vitality of his charac- 
ters and individual stories; and still others by his soaring imagination. 
The historian finds it particularly remarkable that Dante could sum up 
the best of medieval learning in such an artistically satisfying manner. 
Dante stressed the precedence of salvation, but he viewed the earth as 
existing for human benefit. He allowed humans free will to choose 
good and avoid evil, and accepted Greek philosophy as authoritative 
in its own sphere; for example, he called Aristotle “the master of them 
that know.” Above all, his sense of hope and his ultimate faith in 
humanity — remarkable for a defeated exile — most powerfully ex- 
presses the dominant mood of the High Middle Ages and makes 
Dante one of the two or three most stirringly affirmative writers who 
ever lived. 

The closest architectural equivalents of the Divine Comedy are the 
great high-medieval Gothic cathedrals, for they too have qualities of 
vast scope, balance of intricate detail with careful symmetry, soaring 
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Romanesque Sculpture. Shown 
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distortion is typical. From a 
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height, and afTTirniative religious grandeur. Hut before we approach 
the Ckithic style, it is best to introduce it by means of its high-medieval 
predecessor, the style of architecture and art know'ii as the Roman- 
esque. This style had its origins in the tenth century, but became fully 
formed in the eleventh and first half of the tw’clfth centuries, when the 
religious reform movement led to the building of many new' monas- 
teries and large churches. The Romanesque w'as primarily a building 
style; it aimed to manifest the glory of (iod in ecclesiastical construc- 
tion by rigorously subordinating all architectural details to a uniform 
system. In this it wms very severe: we may think of it as the architec- 
tural analogue of the unadorned hymn. Aside from its primary stress 
on systematic construction, the essential features of the Romanesque 
style were the rounded arch, massive stone walls, enormous piers, 
small windows, and the predominance of horizontal lines. The plain- 
ness of interiors was sometinu's relieved by mosaics or frescoes in 
bright colors, and, a very important innovation for C'hristian art, the 
introduction of sculptural decoration, both w'ithin and without. For 
the first time, full-length human figures appeared on facades. These arc 
usually grave and elongated far beyond natural dimensions, but they 
have much evocative power and represent the first manifestations of a 
revived interest in sculpting the human form. 

In the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Romanes- 
que style was supplanted throughout most of Europe by the Gothic. 
Although trained art historians can see how certain traits of the one 
style led to the development of the other, the actual appearance of the 


two styles is enormously different. In fact, the two seem as different as 
the epic is different from the romance, an appropriate analogy because 
the Gothic style emerged in France in the mid-twelfth century exactly 
w’hcn the romance did, and because it was far more sophisticated, 
graceful, and elegant than its predecessor, in the same way that the 
romance compared with the epic. The rapid developmait and accep- 
tance of the Gothic shows for a last time — if any more proof be 
needed that the twelfth century was experimental and dynamic, 
arguably at least as much as the twentieth. Whai the abbey church of 
St. Denis, venerated as the shrine of the French patron saint and burial 
place of French kings, was torn down in 1144 in order to make room 
for a much larger one in the strikingly new Gothic style, it was as if the 
president of the United States were to tear down the White House and 
replace it with a Mies van der Rohe or Frank Lloyd Wright edifice. 
Such an act today would be highly improbable, or at least would 
create an enormous uproar. But in the twelfth century the equivalent 
act actually happened and w^as taken in stride. 

Gothic architecture was one of the most intricate of building styles. 
Its basic elements were the pointed arch, groined and ribbed vaulting, 
and the flying buttress. These devices made possible a much lighter 
and loftier construction than could ever have been achieved with the 
round arch and the engaged pier of the Romanesque. In fact, the 
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Lcfv.Rheims Cathedral. Built between 1220 and 1299, this High Gothic cathedral 
places great stress on the vertical elements. I’he gabled portals, the windows 
above the doorways, the gallery of royal statues, and the multitude of pinnacles 
all accentuate the height of the structue. Right: The Hif(h Chapel of La Saitue- 
Chapelle, Paris. High Gothic is here carried to its logical extreme. Slender 
columns, tracery, and stained-glass windows take the place of walls. 
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Gothic cathedral could be dt'seribed as a skeletal framework of stone 
enclosed by t'norinous window's. Other features included h>fty spires, 
rose windows, delicate tracery in stone, elaborately sculptured facades, 
multiple columns, and the use of gargoyles, or representations of 
mythical monsters, as decorative devices. Ornamentation in the best 
of the cathedrals was generally cc^ncentrated on the exterior. Except 
for the stained glass windows and the intricate carving on woodwork 
and altars, interiors were kept rather simple and occasionally almost 
severe. Hut the inside of the C^othic cathedral was never somber or 
gloomy. The stained glass windenvs served nc^t to exclude the light 
but to glorify it, to catch the rays of sunlight and suffuse them w ith a 
richness and warmth of color which nature itself could hardly dupli- 
cate even in its happiest moi>ds. 

Many people still think of the Gothic cathedral as the expression ol* 
purely ascetic otherworldliness, but this estimation is highly inaccu- 
rate. Certainly all churches are dedicated to the glory of God and hope 
for life everlasting, but Ciothic ones sometimes included stained glass 
scenes of daily life that had no overt religious significance at all. More 
important. Gothic sculpture of religious figures such as Jesus, the 
Virgin, and the .saints was becoming far more naturalistic than any- 
thing hitherto created in the medieval West. So also was the sculptural 
representation of plant and animal life, for interest in the human person 
and in the world of natural beauty was no longer considered sinful. 
Moreover, Gothic architecture was also an expression of the medieval 
intellectual genius. Each cathedral, with its mass of symbolic figures, 
was a kind of encyclopedia of medieval knowledge carved in stone for 
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those who eoiild not read, r-iiially, (lOthie cathedrals were manifesta- 
tions of urban pride. Always located in the growing medieval cities, 
they were meant to be' both ee’TJte’rs ot ci^nnnunity life' and e'xpre'ssions 
of a town's greatness. When a new t aihedral went up the people of the 
entire community participated in erecting it, and rightfully regarded it 
as almost their own property. Many of tk* Clothic cathedrals were the 
products of urban rivalries. i:ach city or town semghl to overawe its 
ne'ighbor w'ith evt*r biggeT or taller buileiings, tinhe' de'grev that ambi- 
tions sometimes got out of bounds and many of the cathedrals were 
left untinished. lint most ot the finished ones are .still vast enough. 
Built to last into eternity, they provide the most striking visual mani- 
festation of the soaring exuberance of their age. 

Surveys of high-medieval accomplishments often omit drama and 
music, but such ov'ersights are unfortunate. CXir own nu>dern drama 
descends at least as much from the medieval form as from the classical 
i)ne. Throughout the medieval period some Latin classical plays were 
known in manuscript but were never performed. Instead drama was 
born all over again within the CTiurch. In the early Middle Ages cer- 
tain passages in the liturgy began to be acted out. Then, in the twelfth 
century, primarily in Paris, these were superseded by short religious 
plays in Latin, performed inside the Clhurch. Rapidly thereafter, and 
still in twelfth-century Paris, the I atin plays were supplemented or 
supplanted by ones in the vernacular so that the whole congregation 
could understand them, 'Jlien, around laoo, these started to be per- 
formed outside, in front of the C^ihurc'h, so that they would not take 
lime aw'ay from the services. As soon as that happened, drama entered 
the everyday world: nonreligious stories were introduced, character 
portrayal was expanded, and the way was fully prepared for the tliza- 
bethans and Shakespeare. 

As the drama grew out of developments within the luurgy and then 
moved far beyond them, so did characteristically Western music. 
Until the High Middle Ages Western music w^shomophonu , as is most 
non-Western music even today. That is, it developed only one melody 
at a time without any harim)nic background. The great high-medieval 
invention was polyphotiy, or the playing of tw o or more harmonious 
melodics together. Some experiments along these lines may have been 
made in the West as early as the tenth century, but the most fun- 
damental breakthrough was achieved in the cathedral of Paris around 
1 170, when the Mass was first sung by two voices weaving together 
two different melodies in “counterpoint." Roughly concurrently, sys- 
tems of musical notation were invented and perfected so that perfor- 
mance no longer had to rely on memory and could become more 
complex. All the greatness ot Western music followed from these first 
steps. 

It may have been noticed that many of the same people who made 
such important contributions to learning, thought, literature, archi- 
tecture, drama, and music, must have intermingled with each other in 
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the Paris of the High Middle Ages. Some of them no doubt prayed 
together in the cathedral of Notre Dame. The names of the leading 
scholars are remembered, but the names of most of the others are 
forgotten. Yet taken together they did as much for civilization and 
created as many enduring monuments as their counterparts in ancient 
Athens. If their names are forgotten, their achievements in many 
different ways live on still. 
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THH LATER MIDDLE AGES 

(lpO-1500) 

My lot h.is birn to live* aniitist a storm 
Of varying disturbing ( irc unisiaiK rs. 
f'oi you ... a bftra age awaits. 

Our destvndants — the darkness unee disperseci- ■ 

C!an (ome again to the old radiaiue. 

— I'he poet IVfrarc h, 
u ruing in the i.^os 


I t tlu* High Middle Ages were “times of feasts,” then the late Mid- 
dle Ages were “times of famine.” From about 1300 until the 
middle or latter part ot the fifteenth century calamities struck 
throughout western turope with appalling severity and dismaying 
persistence. Famine first prevailed because agricultire was impeded 
by soil exhaustion, colder weather, and torrential rainfalls. Then, on 
top of those “acts of God,” came the most terrible natural disaster of 
all: the dreadful plague known as the “Black Death,” which cut broad 
swaths of mortality throughout western Europe. As if all that were 
not enough, incessant warfare continually brought hardship and deso- 
lation. Clommon people suffered most because they were most ex- 
posed to raping, stabbing, looting, and burning by soldiers and organ- 
ized bands of freebooters. After an army passed through a region one 
might see miles of smoldering ruins littered with putrefying corpses; 
in many places the desolation was so great that wolves roamed the 
countryside and even entered the outskirts of the cities. In short, if the 
serene Virgin symbolized the High Middle Ages, the grinning 
death's-head symbolized the succeeding period. For these reasons we 
should not look to the later Middle Ages for the dramatic progress we 
saw transpiring earlier; but this is not to say that there was no progress 
at all. In the last two centuries of the Middle Ages Europeans dis- 
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played a tenacious perseverance in the face of adversity. Instead of 
abandoning themselves to apathy, they resolutely sought to adjust 
themselves to changed circumstances. Thus there was no collapse of 
civilization as there was with the fall of the Roman Empire, but rather 
a period of transition that resulted in preserving and building upon 
what was most solid in Europe's earlier legacy. 


1. ECC^NOMIC: PEPRESSION AND THE EMERGENC.'E OF 
A NEW EQUILIBRIUM 

By around i ^oo the agricultural expansion of the High Middle Ages 
had reached its limits. Thereafter yields and areas under cultivation 
began to decline, causing a decline in the w'hole European economy 
that was accelerated by the disruptive eflfects of war. Accordingly, the 
first half of the fourteenth century was a time of growing economic 
depression. The coming of the Black Death in 1347 made this depres- 
sion particularly aaite because it completely disrupted the affiiirs of 
daily life. Subsequent recurrences of the plague and protracted warfare 
continued to depress most of the European economy until deep into 
the fifteenth century. But between roughly 1350-1450 Europeans 
learned how to adjust to the new economic circumstances and suc- 
ceeded in placing their econoniy on a sounder basis. 7 ’his became most 
evident after around 1450, when the tapering off of disease and warfare 
permitted a slow', but .steady economic recovery. All told, therefore, 
despite a prolonged depression of rouglily 150 years, Europe emerged 
in the later fifteenth century with a healthier economy than it had 
known earlier. 

'Hie limits to agricultural expansion reached around 1 300 were nat- 
ural ones. There was a limit to the amount of land that could be 
cleared and a limit to the amount of crops that could be raised without 
the introduction of scientific farming. In fact, Europeans had gone 
further in clearing and cultivating than they .should have: in the enthu- 
siasm of the high-medieval colonization movement, marginal lands 
had been cleared that w'ere not rich enough to sustain intense cultiva- 
tion. in addition, even the best plots were becoming overworked. Eo 
make matters worse, after around 1300 the w'eather deteriorated. 
Whereas western Europe had been favored with a drying and warm- 
ing trend in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the fourteenth century 
saw the climate become colder and wetter. Although the average de- 
cline in temperature over the course of the century was only at most 
Caitigrade, this was sufficient to curtail viticulture in many northern 
areas such as England. C'ereal farming too became increasingly im- 
practical in far northern regions because the growing season became 
too short: in Greenland and parts of Scandinavia agricultural settle- 
ments were abandoned entirely. Increased rainfall also took its toll. 



Terrible floods that deluged all of northwestern Europe in 131 5 ruined 
crops and caused a prolonged, deathly famine. For three years peas- 
ants were so driven by hunger that they ate their seed grain, ruining 
their chances for a full recovery in the following season. In desperation 
they also ate cats, dogs, and rats. Many peasants were so exposed to 
unsanitary conditions and weakened by malnutrition that they became 
highly susceptible to disease. Thus there was an appalling death rate. 
In one Flemish city a tenth of the population was buried within a six- 
month period of 1316 alone. Relatively settled farming conditions re- 
turned after 1318, but in many parts of Europe heavy rains or other 
climatic disasters came again. In Italy floods swept away Florentine 
bridges in 1 333 and a tidal wave destroyed the port of Amalfi in 1 343. 
With nature so recurrently capricious economic life could only sutTer. 

Although ruinous wars combined with famine to kill off many, 
Europe remained overpopulated until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The reason for this was that population growth was still out- 
stripping food supply. Since people continued to multiply while cereal 
production declined, there was just not enough food to go around. Ac- 
cordingly, grain prices soared and the poor throughout Europe paid 
the penalty in hunger. And then a disaster struck which was so appall- 
ing that it seemed to many to presage the end of the world. 

This was the Black Death, a combined onslaught of bubonic and 
pneumonic plague which first swept through Europe from 1347 to 
1350, and returned at periodic intervals for roughly the next hundred 
years. This calamity was fully comparable — in terms of the death, 
dislocation, and horror it wrought — to the two world wars of the 
twentieth century. The clinical effects of the plague were hideous. 
Once infected with bubonic plague by a flea-bite, the diseased person 
would develop enormous swellings in the groin or armpits; black 
spots might appear on the arms and legs, diarrhea would ensue, and 
the victim would die between the third and fifth day. If the infection 
came in the pneumonic form, i.e., caused by inhalation, there would 
be coughing of blood instead of swellings, and death would follow 
within three days. Some people went to bed healthy and were dead the 
next morning after a night of agony; ships with dead crews floated 
aimlessly on the seas. Although the .successive epidemics left a few 
localities unscathed, the overall demographic effects of the plague 
were devastating. To take just a few examples: the population of 
Toulouse declined from roughly 30,000 in 1335, to 26,000 in 1385, to 
8,000 in 1430; the total population of eastern Normandy fell by 30 per- 
cent between 1347 and 1357, and again by 30 percent before 1380; in 
the rural area around Pistoia a population depletion of about 60 per- 
cent occurred between 1340 and 1404. Altogether, the combined ef- 
fects of famine, war, and, above all, plague reduced the total population 
of western Europe by at least one half and probably more like two- 
thirds between 1300 and 1450. 
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PROGRESS OF THE BLACK DEATH. 14th CENTURY 


At first, the Black Death caused great hardships for most of the sur- 
vivors. Since panic-stricken people wished to avoid contagion, many 
Thv Hlihh IMith (ihntpts fled from their jobs to seek isolation. Town-dwellers fled to the 

Mhiviy Mid vamomy Country and country-dwellers fled from each other. F.ven the pope re- 

treated to the interior of his palace and alk)W’ed no one entrance. With 
large numbers dead and others away from their posts, harvests were 
left rotting, manufacturing was disrupted, and conveyance systems 
were abandoned. Hence basic commodities became scarcer and prices 
rose. For these reasons the onslaught of the plague greatly intensified 
Lurope's economic crisis. 

But after around 1400 the new' demographic realities began to turn 
prices around and alter basic economic patterns. Particularly, the 
prices of staple foodstuffs began to decline because production gradu- 



ally returned to normal and there were fewer mouths to feed. Reair- 
rent reap pea ranees of the plague or natural disasters sometimes caused 
prices to fluctuate greatly in certain years, but overall price's of basic 
commodities throughout most of the fifteenth century went dow n or 
remained stable. This trend led to new agricultural specialization. 
Since cereals v\'ere cheaper, people could afford to spend a greater per- 
centage of their income on comparative luxuries such as dairy prod- 
ucts, meat, and w^ine. Hitherto tanners all over tlurope had concen- 
trated on cereals because bread was the staff of life, but now it was 
w'isest, particularly in areas of piH>rer soil or unpropitious climate, to 
shift to specialized production, nepending upon w'hatever seemed 
most feasible, land might be used for the raising of livestock for milk, 
grapes for wine, or malt for beer. Specialized regional economies 
resulted: parts of Hn gland were given over to sheep-raising or beer 
production, parts ot France ct)ncentrated tni wine, and Sweden traded 
butter for cheap Cierman grain. Most areas of Europe turned to what 
they could do best, and reciprocal trade of basic commodities over long 
distances created a sound new' commercial equilibrium. 

Another economic result of the Black Death was an increase in the 
relative importance of tow ns and cities. Urban manufacturers usually 
could respond more Hexibly than landlords to drastically changed eco- 
nomic conditions because their production capabilities were more 
elastic. When markets shrank, manufacturers could cut back supply 
more easily to match demand; they could also raise production more 
easily when circumstances warranted. Thus urban entrepreneurs 
bounced bac k from disaster more quickly than landowners. Often 
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they took advantage of their greater straigth to attract rural labor by 
means of higher salaries. Thereby the population balance between 
countryside and town was shifted slightly in favor of the latter. 

Certain urban centers, especially those in northern Germany and 
northern Italy, profited the most from the new circumstances. In Cier- 
many a group of cities and towns under the leadership of Liibeck and 
Bremen allied in the so-called Hanseatic League to control long-dis- 
tance trade in the Baltic and North Seas. Their fleets transported Ger- 
man grain to Scandinavia and brought back dairy products, fish, and 
furs. The enhanced European per capita ability to buy luxury goods 
brought new wealth to the northern Italian trading cities of Cieiioa 
and, especially, Vcmice because these cities controlled the importation 
of spices from the East. Greater expenditures on luxury also aided the 
economies of Florence, Venice, Milan, and other neighboring cities 
because those cities concentrated on the manufacture of silks and lin- 
ens, light woolens, and other fine cloths. Milan, in addition, prospered 
from its armaments industry, which kept the warring European states 
supplied with armor and weapons. Because of varying local condi- 
tions, some cities and towns, above all those of Flanders, became eco- 
nomically depressed, but altogether European urban centers profited 
remarkably well from the new' economic circumstances and emphasis 
on specialization. 

The changed circumstances also helped stimulate the development 
of sophisticated business, accounting, and banking techniques. Be- 
cause sharp fluctuations in prices made investments precarious, new 
forms of partnerships were created to minimize risks. Insurance con- 
tracts were also invented to take some of the risk out of shipping. 
Europe’s most useflil accounting invention, doubk'-entry bookkeep- 
ing, was first put into use in Italy in the mid-fourteenth century and 
spread rapidly thereafter north of the Alps. This allowxd for quick dis- 
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losses, credits and debits. Large-scale banking had already become SodaLwii liimytional 

common after the middle of the thirteenth century, but die economic 

crises of the later Middle Ages encouraged banks to alter some of their 

w'ays of doing business. Most important was the development of 

prudent branch-banking techniques, especially by the Florentine 

house of the Medici. Earlier banks had built branches, but the Medici 

bank, which flourished from 1397 to 1494, organized theirs along the 

lines of a modern holding company, 'fhe Medici branches, located in 

London, Bruges, and Avignon, as well as several Italian cities, w'cre 

dominated by senior partners from the Medici family w'ho followed 

common policies. Formally, however, each branch was a separate 

partnership w hich did not carry any other branch down w'ith it if it 

collapsed. Other Italian banks experimented w^ith advanced credit 

techniques. Some even allowTd their clients to transfer funds between 

each other without any real money changing hands. Such “book 

transfers” were at first executed only by oral command, but around 

1400 they started to be carried out by written orders. These were the 

earliest ancestors of the modern check. 

In surveying the two centuries of late-medieval economic history, 
both the role of nature and that of human beings must be emphasized. 

The premodern history of all parts of the globe tends to show that Thr inu-rtunou of tium 
w'henever populatiiMi becomes excessive natural controls manage to 

reduce it. 13 ad weather and disease may come at any time, but when maUtval ctommm history 
humans are already suffering from hunger and conditions of over- 
crowding, the results of natural disasters will be particularly devastat- 
ing. That certainly is what happened in the fourteenth century. Nature 
intervened cruelly in human aftairs, but no matter how^ cruel the im- 
mediate effects w^erc, the results were ultimately beneficial. By 1450 a 
far smaller population had a higher average standard of living than the 
population of 1300. In this result humans too played their part. Be- 
cause people were determined to make the best of the new circum- 
stances and avoid a recurrt'nce of economic depression, they managed 
to reorganize their economic life and place it on a sounder footing. 

The gross European product of about 14 50 was probably smaller than 
it was in 1300, but this is not surprising given the much smaller popu- 
lation. In fact, per capita output had risen with per capita income, and 
the European economy w'as ready to move on to new' conquests. 

2. SC)C:iAL AND EMOTIONAL 1 )ISL 0 C:ATI 0 N 

Before the healthy new equilibrium was reached, the economic crises 
of the later Middle Ages contributed from about 1300 to 1450 to pro- 
voking a rash of lower-class rural and urban insurrections more nu- 
merous than Europe had ever known before or has ever known since. 


Soiiol irisis: lourr-dass 
revolts 



380 It used to be thought that these were all caused by extreme depriva- 

Thv Later Middle A^cs ^hat was not always the case. 

The one large-scale rural uprising that was most clearly caused by 
extreme poverty was the northern French “Jacquerie” of 135S. Fhis 
took its name from the prototypical French peasant, “Jacques Bon- 
Rural insurrections: the homme,” who had finally suffered more than he could endure. In 

Jacquerie 1348 and 1 349 the Black Death had brought its terror and wreaked 

havoc with the economy and with people's lives. Then a flare-up of 
war between Fngland and France had spread great desolation over the 
countryside. The peasants, as usual in late-medieval warfare, suftered 
most from the pillaging and burning carried out by the rapacious sol- 
diers. To make matters even less endurable, after die Fnglish deci- 
sively defeated the French in i j sO at the Battle of Poitiers the French 
king, John II, and numerous aristocrats had to be ransomed. As always 
in such cases, the peasants were asked to bear the heaviest share of the 
burden, but by 1358 they had had enough and rose up with astound- 
ing ferocity. Without any clear program they bunied down c.istles, 
murdered their lords, and raped their lords' wives. Undoubtedly their 
intense (and justified) economic resentments were the major cause for 
the uprising, but it should be said too that 1 3 5S was a year of deep po- 
litical uncertainty for northern France, thus making an uprising of 
peasants possible. While the king was in captivity in England, groups 
of townsmen were trying to reform the governmental system by li- 
miting monarchical powers, and certain aristocrats were plotting to 
seize power. In the meantime, John IFs stm, C'harles, was trying both to 
raise a large ransom for his father and subdue the crow n's enemies. Al- 
though we can never be certain, it seems unlikely that the peasants 
would have revolted had they not sensed an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of France’s political confusion. But in fact the opportunity 
was not as great as they may have thought: within a month the privi- 
leged powxTs tio.sed ranks, massacred the rebels, and quickly restored 
order. 

The English Peasants’ Revolt of 1 38 1 — the most serious lower-class 
rebellion in English history — is frequently bracketed with the Jac- 
Back^round of the English querie, but its causes were very different. Instead of being a revolt of 
Peasants’ Revolt abject desperation, it was one of frustrated rising expectations. By 1381 

the effects of the Black Death should have been working in Eivor of 
the peasants. Above all, a shortage of labor should have placed their 
services in demand. In fact, the incidence of the plague did help to 
increase manumissions (i.e., freeings) of serfs and raise salaries or 
lower rents of free farm laborers. But aristocratic landlords fought 
back to preserve their own incomes. They succeeded in having legisla- 
tion passed that aimed to keep wages at pre-plague levels and force 
landless laborers to work at the lower rates. Aristocrats furthermore 
often tried to exact all their old dues and unpaid services. Because the 
peasants were unwilling to be pushed down into their previous pov- 
erty and subservience, a collision was bound to take place. 



The spark that ignited the great revolt of J381 was an attempt to 
collect a national tax levied equally on every head instead of being 
made proportional to wealth. This was an unprecedented develofv- 
ment in English tax-collecting that the peasants understandably found 
unfair. Two head-taxes were levied without resistance in 1377 and 
1379, but when agents tried to collect a third in 1381 the peasantry 
rose up to resist and seek redress of all their grievances. First they 
burned local records and sacked the dwellings of those they considered 
their exploiters; then they marched on London, where they executed 
the lord chancellor and treasurer of England. Recognizing the gravity 
of the situation, the fifteen-year-old king, Richard II, went out to 
meet the peasants and won their confidence by promising to abolish 
serfdom and keep rents low; meanwhile, during negotiations, the 
peasant leader, Wat Tyler, was murdered in a squabble with the king’s 
escort. Lacking leadership, the peasants, who mistakenly thought they 
had achieved their aims, rapidly dispersed. Hut once the boy-king was 
no longer in danger of his life he kept none of his promises. Instead, the 
scattered peasant forces were quickly hunted down and a few alleged 
trouble-makers were executed without any mass reprisals. The revolt 
itself therefore accomplished nothing, but within a few decades the 
natural play of economic forces caused serfdom to disappear and con- 
siderably improved the lot of the rural wage laborer. 

Other rural revolts took place in other parts of Europe, but we may 
now look at some urban ones. Conventionally, the urban revolts of the 
later Middle Ages arc viewed as uprisings of exploited proletarians 
who were more oppressed than ever because of the effects of eco- 
nomic depression. But this is probably too great a simplification be- 
cause each case differed and complex forces were always at work. For 
example, an uprising in the north (lerman town of Brunswick in 1374 
was much less a movement of the poor against the rich than a political 
upheaval in which one political alliance replaced another. A different 
north CJerman uprising, in Liibeck in 1408, has been aptly described as 
a “taxpayer’s” revolt. This again was less a confrontation of the poor 
versus the rich than an attempt of a faction that was out of power to 
initiate less costly government. 

The nearest thing to a real proletarian revolt was the uprising in 
1 378 of the Florentine Ciompi (pronounced “cheeompi”). The Ciompi 
were wool-combers who had the misfortune to be engaged in an in- 
dustry that had become particularly depressed. Some of them had lost 
their jobs and others were frequently cheated or underpaid by the 
masters of the woolai industry. The latter wielded great political 
power in Florence, and thus could pass economic legislation in their 
own favor. This fact in itself meant that if there were to be economic 
reforms, they would have to go together with political changes. As 
events transpired it was a political crisis that called the Ciompi into 
direct action. In 1378 Florence had become exhausted by three years of 
war with the papacy. Certain patrician leadcTs overthrew the old 
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regime to alter the war policy and gain their own political advantage. 
Circumstances led them to seek the support of the lower classes and, 
once stirred up, the Ciornpi became emboldened after a few months to 
launch their owm far more radical rebellion. This was inspired pri- 
marily by economic hardship and grievances, but personal hatreds 
also played a role. The Ciornpi gained power for six weeks, during 
which they tried to institute tax relief, fuller employment, and repre- 
sentation of themselves and other proletarian groups in the Florentine 
government. Ikit they could not maintain their hold on pow^T and a 
new oligarchical govemmau revoked all their reforms. 

If we try to draw any gaieral conclusions about these various upris- 
ings, we can certainly say that few if any of them wtaild have occurred 
had there not been an economic crisis. But political considerations 
always had some influence, and the rebels in some uprisings w'ere 
more prosperous than in others. It is noteworthy that all the genuinely 
low'er-class uprisings of economically desperate groups quickly failed. 
This was certainly because the upper classes were more accustomed to 
wielding power and giving orders; even more important, they had 
access to the money and troops necessary to quell revolts. Sometimes 
elements within the lower classes might fight among themselves, 
whereas the privileged always managed to rally into a united front 
when faced by a lower-cla.ss threat to their dt^nination. In addition, 
lower-class rebels were iKsually mt)re intent on redressing immediate 
grievances than on developing fully coherent long-term governmental 
programs; inspiring ideals for cohesive action were generally lacking. 
The case of the Hussite Revolution in Bohemia — to be treated later — 
.shows that religion in the later Middle Ages was a more effective 
rallying ground for large numbers of people than were political, eco- 
nomic, and social demands. 

Although the upper classes succeeded in overcoming popular upris- 
ings, they perceived the economic and emotional insecurities of the 
later Middle Ages and the possibility of revolt as a constant threat, and 
became obsessed with maintaining their privileged social status. Late- 
medieval aristocrats were in a precarious economic position because 
they gained most of their income from land. In times w^hen grain 
prices and rents were falling and wages rising, landowners were ob- 
viously in economic trouble. Some aristocrats probably also felt 
threatened by the rapid rise of merchants and financiers who could 
make quick killings because of sharp market fluctuations. In practice, 
really wealthy merchants bought land and were absorbed into the aris- 
tocracy. Moreover, most landow^ning aristocrats were able to stave off 
economic threats by expert estate management; in fact, many of them 
actually became richer than ever. But most still felt more exposed to 
social and economic insecurities than before. "Hie result was that they 
tried to set up artificial barriers behind which they separated them- 
selves from other classes. 




A l\irtY of Lmc Mcilinu}! Ansioitats. Notin' the pointed shoes and the women *s 
pointed hats, tvviee as hiu;h as their heads. 


Two of the most striking examples of this separation were the aris- 
tocratic* emphasis on luxury, and the formation of exclusive c'hivalric 
orders. The late Middle Ages was the pericjd par excellence of aristo- 
cratic ostentation. While famine or disease raged, aristocrats regaled 
themselves with lavish banquets and magnificent pageants. At one 
feast in Flanders in 1468 a table decoration was forty-six feet high. 
Aristocratic clothing too was extremely ostentatious: men w'ore long, 
pointed shoes, and women ornately festooned headdresses. Through- 
out history rich people have always enjoyed dressing up, but the aris- 
tocrats ot the later Middle Ages seem to have done so obsessively to 
comfort themselves and convey the message that they were entirely 
different from others. The insistence on maintaining a sharply defined 
soc ial hierarchy also accounts for the late-medieval proliferation of 
chivalric orders, such as those of the Knights of the (barter or the 
Ciolden Fleece. By joining together in exclusive orders which pre- 
scribed special conduct and boasted special insignia of membership, 
aristocrats who felt threatened by social pressure's again tried to set 
themselves off from others, in effect, by putting up a sign that read “for 
members only.” 

Another explanation for the exorbitant stress on luxury is that it 
was a form of escapism. Aristocrats who were continually exposed to 
the sight and smell of death must have found it emotionally comfort- 
ing to retreat into a dream-world of elegant manners, splendid feasts, 
and multicolored clothes. In a parallel fashion, nonaristocrats who 
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could ncu afford such luxuries often sought relief from the vision of 
death in crude public entertainments: for example, crowds w^ould 
w'atch blind beggars try to catch a squealing pig but beat each other 
with clubs instead, or they would cheer on lx)ys to clamber up greasy 
poles in order to w in prizes of geese. 

It must not be thought, however, that late-medieval people gave 
themselves over to riotous living without interruption. In fact, the 
very same people i>f all classes w ho st)ught elegant or boisterous diver- 
sions just as often went to the other emotional extreme when faced by 
the psychic stress caused by the troubles of the age, and abandoned 
themselves to stirrow. Thnnighout the period grow'n men and 
women shed tears in abundance. The queen mother of France wept in 
public when she first view ed her grandson; the great preacher Vincent 
Ferrer had to interrupt his sermons on C.Tirist’s Passion and the Last 
Judgment because he and his audience were sobbing too convulsively; 
and the Engli.sh king, Edward II, supposedly wept so much when 
imprisoned that he gushed forth i iiough hot water for his ow'n shave. 
The last stt>ry ta.xes the imaginatii>n, but it does illustrate well what 
contemporaries thought was possible. We kntwv for certain that the 
Clhurch encouraged crying because of the survival of moving stat- 
uettes of weeping St. Johns, w'hich were obviously designed to call 
forth tears from their viewers. 

People also w ere encouraged by preachers ti> brood on the Passion 
of C Christ and on their own mortality. Fearst>ine crucifixes abounded. 
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and the figure i)f the Virgin Mary was k‘ss a smiling madonna than a 
sorrowing mother: now she was most frequently depicted slumping 
with grief at the foot of the cross, or holding the dead Christ in her lap. 
I'he late-medieval obsession with mortality can also still be seen in 
sculptures, frescoes, and book illustrations that reminded viewers of 
the brevity of life and the torments of hell. T he characteristic tombs of 
the High Middle Ages were mounted with sculptures that either 
showed the deceased in some action that had been typical of his or her 
accomplishments in life, t)r else in a state of repose that shouted death 
to be nothing more than peaceful sleep. But in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, tt)nibs appeared that displayed the physical ravages of death in 
the most gruesome ways imaginable: emaciated corpses were displayed 
with protruding intestines or covered with snakes or toads. Some 
tombs bore inscriptions stating that the viewer would si)on be “a fetid 
cadaver, food for worms"; some warned chillingly: “What you are, I 
was; what 1 am, you will be." Omnipresent illustrations displayed fig- 
ures of grinning death, with his scythe, carrying off elegant and healthy 
men and women, or sadistic devils roasting pain-wracked humans in 
hell, liecause people who painted or brooded on such pictures might 
the next day indulge in excessive revels, late-medieval culture often 
seems to border on the manic-depressive. But apparently such ex- 
treme reactions were necessary to help people cope with their fears. 


^ rUlAIS FOR HH CHURCH AND HUNCER FOR THE 

divinf: 

The intense concentration on the meaning of death was also a manifes- 
tatit^n ot a very deep and pervasive religiosity. The religious enthu- 
siasm of the High Middle Ages by no means flagged after 1300; if any- 
thing, it became more intense. But religious enthusiasm took on new' 
forms t)f expression because of the institutional difficulties of the 
Church and the turmoils of the age. 

After the humiliation and death of Pope Boniface VIII in 1303, the 
Church experienced a period of institutional crisis that was as severe 
and prolonged as the contemporary economic crisis. We may distin- 
guish three phases; the so-called Babylonian ('aptivity of the papacy, 
MO.S-137S; the Great Schism, 137^-1417; i^*id the period of the Italian 
territorial papacy, 1417-1517. During the Babylonian C.aptivity the 
papacy was located in Avignon instead of Rome and was generally 
subservient to the interests of the French crown. There were several 
reasons for this: the most obvious was that since the test of strength 
between Philip the Fair and Bonifice VIII had rt'sulted in a clear vic- 
tory for the French king, .subsequent popes were unwilling to risk 
French royal ire. In fact, ona' the popes recognized that they could not 
give orders to the French kings, they found that they had certain ad- 
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vantages to gain from currying their favor. One was a safe home in 
southern France, away from the tumult of Italy. Central Italy and the 
city of Rome in the fourteenth centiiry had become so politically 
turbulent and rebellious that the pope could not even count on finding 
personal safety there, let alone sufficiently peaceful conditions to 
maintain orderly ecclesiastical administration. But no such danger ex- 
isted in Avignon. Even though Avignon was not then part of the 
French kingdom — it was the major city of a small papal territory — 
FrcTich military might was close enough to guarantee the pope his 
much needed secTirity. Another advantage of papal subservience to 
French power was help from the French in pursuing mutually advan- 
tageous policies in Germany and southern Italy. Perhaps most impor- 
tant was a working agreement whereby the French king would pro- 
pose his own candidates to become bishops and the pope would then 
name them, thereby gaining sizable monetary payments. After 1305 
the prcvFrench system became so entrenched that a majority of cardi- 
nals and all the popes until 137S were themselves French. 

At Avignon the popes were more successful than ever in pursuing 
their policy of centralizing the government of the Church. For the first 
time they worked out a really sound system of papal finance, based on 
the systematization of dues collected from the clergy throughout 
pAirope. The papacy also succeeded in appointing more candidates to 
vacant benefices than before (in practice often naming candidates pro- 
posed by the French and English kings), and they proceeded against 
heresy with great determination, indeed with ruthlessness. But what- 
ever the popes achieved in powxT they lost in respect and loyalty. The 
clergy became alienated as a result of being asked to pay so much 
money, and much of the laity was horrified by the corruption and 
unbridled luxury displayed at the papal court: there the cardinals lived 
more splendidly than lords, dining off peacocks, pheasants, grouse, 
and swans, and drinking frt)m elaborately sculptured fountains that 
spouted the finest wines. Most of the Avignonese popes themselves 
were personally upright and abstemious, but one, Clement VI 
(1342-1352), was worse than his cardinals. Clement w^as ready to offer 
any spiritual benefit for money, boasted that he w'ould appoint even a 
jackass as bishop if political circumstances warranted, and defended 
his incessant sexual transgressions by insisting that he fornicated on 
doctors’ orders. 

As time went on the pressures of informed public opinion forced 
the popes to promise that they would return to Rome. After one abor- 
tive attempt by Urban V in 1367, Pope Gregory XI finally did return 
to the Holy City in 1377. But he died a year later and thcTi disaster 
struck. The college of cardinals, surrounded in Rome by clamoring 
Italians, yielded to local sentiment by naming an Italian as pope, who 
took the title of Urban VI. But most of the cardinals were Frenchmen 
and quickly regretted their decision, especially because Urban VI im- 
mediately began quarreling with them and revealing what were prob- 



ably paranoid tcndaicics. Therefore, after only a few months, the 
French cardinals met again, declared the previous election void, and 
replaced Urban with one of their own number, who called himself 
Clement VII. 

Unfortunately, however. Urban VI did not meekly resign. On the 
contrary, he named an entirely new Italian college of cardinals and 
remained entrenched in Rome. Clement VII quickly retreated with his 
own party to Avignon and the scvcalled (ireat Schism aisued. France 
and other countries in the French political orbit — such as Scotland, 
C^astile, and Aragon — recognized Clement, while the rest of hurope 
recognized Urban as the true pope. For three decades C'hristians 
looked on helplessly while the rival pontiffs hurled curses at each other 
and the international monastic orders became divided into Roman and 
Avignonese camps. The death of one or the other pope did not end the 
schism; each camp had its own set of cardinals which promptly named 
either a French or Italian successor. The desperatencss of the situation 
led a I'ouncil of prelates from b(uh camps to meet in Pisa in 1409 to 
depose both popes and name a new one instead. But neither the Italian 
nor the Frnich pope accepted the councifs decision and both had 
enough political support to retain some obedimee. So after 1409 there 
were three rival claimants hurling curses instead of two. 

file Cireat Schism was finally ended in 1417 by the Council of Con- 
stance, the largest ecclesiastical gathering in medieval history. Tliis 
rime the assembled prelates made certain to gain the crucial support of 
secular powers and also to eliminate the prior claimants before naming 
a new pope. After the councifs election of Martin V in 1417, European 
ecc lesiastical unity was thus fully restored. But a stmggle over the na- 
ture of C'hurch government follow'cd immediately. The members of 
the Ciouncil of Constance challenged the prevailing medieval theory of 
papal monarchy by calling for balancx'd, “conciliar,” government. In 
tw'O momentous decree's they stated that a general council of prelates 
was superior in authority to the pope, and that such councils should 
meet regularly to govern the Church. Not surprisingly, subsequent 
popes — who had now' returned to Rome' — sought to nullify these de- 
crees. When a new council met in Basel in 143 j , in accordance with the 
principles laid down at ('emstance, the reigning pope did all he could 
te) sabotage its activities. Ultimately he was successful: after a pro- 
tracted struggle the Council of Basel dissolved in 1449 in abject failure, 
and the attempt to institute constitutional government in the Church 
was completely defeated. But the papacy only won this victory over 
conciliarism by gaining the support of the rulers of the European 
states. In separate concordats with kings and princes, the popes granted 
the secular rulers much authority over the various local churches. The 
popes thus became assured of theoretical supremacy at the cost of sur- 
rendering much real power. To compensate for this they concentrated 
t)n consolidating their own direct rule in ccTitral Italy. Most of die fif- 
teenth-century popes ruled very much like any other princes, leading 
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armies, ji)ckcying for alliances, and building magnificent palaces. 
Hence, although they did succeed for the first time in creating a viable 
political state, their reputation for disinterested piety remained kw. 

While the papacy was undergoing these vicissitudes, the local clergy 
throughout Europe was undergoing a loss t)f prestige for several rea- 
sons. One was that the pope’s greater financial demands fi>rced the 
clergy to demand more from the laity, but such demands were bitterly 
resented, especially during limes of prevailing economic crisis. Then 
too during outbreaks of plague the clergy sometimes Hed their posts 
just like everyone else, but in si> doing they lost whatever claim they 
had for being nn^rally superior. Probably the single greatest reason for 
growing dissatisfaction with the clergy was the increase in lay literacy. 
The ccnitinued proliferation of schools and the decline in the cost of 
books — a subject we will treat later — made it possible for large 
numbers of lay people to learn how to read. C^rice that happened, the 
laity could start reading parts of the Bible, or, more frequently, popu- 
lar religious primers. Oiese made it clear that their local priests were 
not living according to the standards set by Jesus and the Apostles. In 
the meantime, the upheavals and horrors of the age drove people to 
seek religious solace more than ever. Finding the conventional chan- 
nels of church attendance, confession, and submission to clerical au- 
thority insufficient, the laity sought supplementary or alternate routes 
to piety. These differed greatly from each other, but they all aimed to 
satisfy an immense hunger for the divine. 

The most widely-t raveled route was that of performing repeated 
acts of e.\ternal devotion in the hope that they would gain the devotee 
divine favor on earth and salvation in the hereafter. I\‘ople flocked to 
go on pilgrimages as never before and participated regularly in bare- 
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looted religious processions: the latter were often held twice a month 
and oc'casionally as often as once a week. Men and women also 
eagerly bought indulgences, i.e., papal grants, that were supposed to 
free them from time in purgatory, and they paid in advance for the 
reading of numerous rec|uiem masses to save their scuils after death. 
C)bsession with repeating prayers reached a peak when some pious in- 
dividuals tried to compute the number of drops of blood that C'hrist 
shed (Ml the i ross so that they could say the same number of Our Fa- 
thers. The most excessive anci repugnant form of religious ritual in the 
later Middle Ages was Hagellation, Some women who lived in com- 
munal houses beat themselves with the roughest animal hides, chains, 
and knotted thongs. A young girl who entered such a community in 
Poland in 1331 suffered cwtreme internal injuries and became com- 
pletely disfigured within eleven months. Flailings were not u.sually per- 
formed in public, but during the first onslaught of the Black Death in 
1348 and 1349, whole bands of lay people marc hed thrcnigh northern 
Lurope chanting and beating each other with metal-tipped sc'ourges in 
the hc^pe of appeasing the apparent divine wrath. 

An opposite refute to godliness was the inward path of mysticism. 
Throughout the Huropean continent, but particularly in GcTtnany and 
Hngland, male and female mystics, both clerical and lay, sought union 
with Chid by means of “detachment,” cmiteinplation, or spiritual ex- 
ercises. The most original and elocjuent late-medieval mystical 
theorist was the (Jerman Dominican, Master Fc’khart (c. 1260-1327), 
v\ho taught that there was a power or "spark” deep within every 
human soul that was really the dwelling-place of Ck>d. By renouncing 
all sense of selfhooci one could rc'trc'at into one’s innermost recesses 
and there find divinity. Fckhart did not recommend ceasing atten- 
dance at church — he hardly c'ould have because he preached in 
churchevs — but he made it clear that outward rituals were of compara- 
tivc'ly little importance in reaching (jod. He also gave the impression 
to his lay audience's that they might attain gcxiliness largely on their 
own volition. Thus he w^as charged by ecck'siastical authorities with 
inciting “ignorant and undisciplinerd people to wild and ciangerous e.x- 
cesses.” Although Fckhart pleaded his e>w'n doctrinal e^rthe>doxy, 
some e)f his teachings were e'ondemned by the papacy. 

That Eckhart’s critics w^ere not entirely mistaken in their worries is 
shown by the fact that some lay people in Germany who were influ- 
ence'd by him did fall inte> the heresy of believing that they ceuild 
become fully united with God on earth without any priestly interme- 
diaries. But these so-called heretics of the Free Spirit were few' in num- 
ber. Much more numerous were later (orthodox mystics, sometimes 
influenced by Eckhart and sometimes not, w'ho placed greater empha- 
sis on the divine initiative in the meeting of the soul wdth God and 
made certain to insist that the ministrations of the Church w'ere a nec- 
essary contribution to the mystic w'ay. Even they, howawer, believed 
that “churches make no man holy, but men make churches holy.” 
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Most of the great teachers and practitioners of mysticism in the four- 
teenth century were clerics, nuns, or hermits, but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury a modified form of mysticism was spread among lay people. This 
“practical mysticism” did not aim for full ecstatic union with God, 
but rather for an ongoing sense of some divine presence during the 
conduct of daily life. The most popular manual that pointed the way 
to this goal was the Latin Imitatioti of Christ, written around 1427, 
probably by the north German canon I homas a Kempis. Because this 
was written in a simple but forceful style and taught how to be a pious 
Christian while still living actively in the world, it was particularly at- 
tractive to lay readers. Thus it quickly became translated into the lead- 
ing European vernaculars. From then until today it has been more 
widely read by ('hristians than any other religious work outside of the 
Bible, rhe Imitation urges its readers to participate in one religious 
ceremony — the sacrament of the Eucharist — but otlierwise it empha- 
sizes inward piety. According to its teachings, the individual C^hristian 
is best able to become the “partner” of Jesus ("hrist both by taking 
communion and also by engaging in Biblical meditation and leading a 
simple, moral life. 

A third distinct form of late-medieval piety was outright religious 
protest or heresy. In England and Bohemia especially, heretical move- 
ments became serious threats to the C'hurch. The founder of heresy in 
late-medieval England was an Oxford theologian named John Wyclif 
(c. 1330-1384). Wyclif’s rigorous adherence to the theology of St. 
Augustine led him to believe that a certain number of humans were 
predestined to be saved while the rest were irrevocably damned. He 
thought the predestined would naturally live simply, according to the 
standards of the New' Testament, but in fact he found most members 
of the Church hierarchy indulging in splendid extravagances. Hence 
he concluded that most Church officials w'ere damned. For him the 
only solution was to have secular rulers appropriate ecclesiastical 
wealth and reform the C'hurch by replacing corrupt priests and 
bishops with men wiio would live according to apostolic standards. 
This position was obviously attractive to the aristocracy of England, 
who may have looked forward to enriching themselves with Church 
.spoils and at least saw nothing wrong with using Wyclif as a bulldog 
to frighten the pope and the local clergy. Thus, Wyclif at first received 
influential aristocratic support. But towards the end of his life he 
moved from merely calling for reform to attacking some of the most 
basic institutions of the C'hurch, above all the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. rhis radicalism frightened off his influential protectors, and 
Wyclif probably w^ould have been formally condemned f(^r heresy had 
he lived longer. His death brought no respite for the Church, how- 
ever, because he had attracted numerous lay followers — called Lol- 
lards — who zealously continued to propagate some of his most radical 
ideas. Above all, the Lollards taught that pious ('hristians should shun 
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the corrupt C'hurch and instead study the Bible and rely as far as possi- 
ble on their individual consciences. Lollardy pained many adherents in 
the last two decades of the fnirteenth century, but after the introduc- 
tion in England of the death penalty for heresy in lyjij and the failure 
of a Lollard uprising in 1414 the heretical wave greatly receded. None- 
theless, a few Lollards did continue to survive underground, and their 
descendants helped contribute to the Protestant Revolution of the six- 
teenth century. 

Much greater was the influence of Wyclifisni in Bohemia. Around 
1400, C'zcch students who had studied in Oxford brought back Wy- 
clif’s ideas to the Bohemian capital of Prague. There Wyclifisni was 
enthusiastically received by an eloquent preacher named John Hus (c. 
1373-1415), who had already been inveighing in well-attended ser- 
mons against “the world, the flesh, and the devil.'* Hus employed 
Wyclifite theories to back up his own calls for the end of ecclesiastical 
corruption, and rallied many Bohemians to the cause of reform in the 
years between 140S and 1415. Never alienating anyone as Wyclif had 
done by criticizing the doctrine of the Eucharist, Hus gained support 
from many different directions. The politics of the Great Schism 
prompted the king c^f Bohemia to lend Hus his protection, and influ- 
ential aristocrats supported Hus for motivt*s similar to those of their 
English counterparts. Above all, Hus gained a mass following because 
of his eloquence and concern for social justice. Accordingly, most of 
Bohemia was behind him whai Hus in 1415 agreed to travel to the 
C'oimcil of Clonstance to defend his views and try to convince the as- 
sembled prelates that only thoroughgoing reform could save the 
Church. But although Hus had been guaranteed his personal safety, 
this assurance was revoked as soon as he arrived at the Council: rather 
than being given a fair hearing, the betrayed idealist was tried for 
heresy and burned. 

Hus’s supporters in Bohemia were justifiably outraged and quickly 
raised the banner of open revolt. The aristocracy took advantage of 
the situation to seize C-hurch lands, and poorer priests, artisans, and 
peasants rallied together in the hope of achieving Hus's goals of re- 
ligious reform and social justice. Between 1420 and 1424 armies of 
lower-class Hussites, led by a brilliant blind general, John Zizka, 
amazingly defeated several invading forces of well-armed “crusading" 
knights frtnn (iermany. In 1434 more conservative, aristocratically 
dominated Hussites overcame the radicals, thereby ending attempts to 
initiate a purified new religious and scx-ial dispensation. But even the 
conservatives refused to return to full orthodoxy. Thus Bohemia 
never came back to the Catholic fold until after the Catholic Reforma- 
tion in the seventeenth century. The Hussite declaration of religious 
independence was both a foretaste of what was to come one hundred 
years later with Protestantism and the most successful late-medieval 
expression of dissatisfaction with the government of the Church. 
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4. POLITICAL CRISIS AND RLCOVHRY 

The story oLlatc-incdicval polities at first seems very dreary because 
throughout most of the period there was incessant strife. Almost ev- 
erywhere neighbors fought neighbors and states fought slates. But on 
closer inspection it becomes clear that despite the turmoil there was ul- 
timate improvement in almost all the governments of Lurope. In the 
course of the fifteenth century peace returned to rm)st of the continent, 
the national monarchies in particular became stronger, and the period 
ended on a new note of strength just as it had from the point of view 
of ecoiu^mics. 

Starting our survey with Italy, it must first be explaineil that the 
Kingdom of Naples in the extreme smith of the Italian peninsula was 
sunk in endemic warfare or maladministratieMi more or less without 
interruption throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Other- 
wise, Italy emerged from the prevailing political turmoil ol the late 
Middle Ages earlier than any other part of Ouri^pe. The fourteenth 
century was a time of troubles for the Papal States, comprising most 
of central Italy, because forces representing the absent or divitled pa- 
pacy were seldom able to overcome the resistance of refractory towns 
and rival leaders of marauding military bands. But after the end of the 
Great Schism in 1417 the popes concnitrated more on consolidating 
their own Italian territories and gradually became the strong rulers of 
most of the middle part of the peninsula, l urther north some of the 
leading city-states — such as Florence, Venice, Siena, and Cienoa — had 
experienced at least occasional and most often prolonged social war- 
fare in the fourteenth century because of the economic pressures of the 
age. But sooner or later the most powerful families or interest groups 
overcame internal resistance. By around 1400 the three leading cities 
of the north — Venice, Milan, Florence — had fixed definitively upon 
their own different forms of government: Veniiv was ruled by a mer- 
chant oligarchy, Milan by a dynastic despotism, and Florence by a 
complex, supposedly republican system that was actually controlled 
by the rich. (After 1434 the Florentine republic was in practice domi- 
nated by the banking family of the Medici.) 

Having settled their internal problems, Venice, Milan, and Florence 
proceeded from about 1400 to 14S4 to expand territorially and con- 
quer almost all the other northern Italian cities and towns except 
Genoa, which remained pnisperous and independent but gained no 
new territory. 'Fliius, by the middle of the fifteenth century Italy was 
divided into five major parts: the states of Venice, Milan, and Florence 
in the north; the Papal States in the middle; and the backward King- 
dom of Naples in the south. A treaty of 14 54 initiated a half-century of 
peace between these states: whenever one threatened to upset the “bal- 
ance of power,’' the others usually allied against it before serious war- 
fare could break out. Accordingly, the last half of the fifteenth century 



was a fortunate age for Italy. Hut in 1494 a French invasion initiated a 
period of renewed warfare in which the French attempt at dominating 
Italy was successfully countered by .Spain. 

North of the Alps political turmoil prevailed throughout the four- 
teenth century and lasted longer into the fifteenth. Probably the worse 
instability was experienced in (ierinany. There the virtually indepen- 
dent princes continually warred with the greatly weakened emperors, 
or else they warred with each other. Hetwecti about 1350 and 1430 
near-anarchy prevailed, because while the princes were warring and 
subdividing their inheritances into smaller states, petty powers such as 
free cities and knights who owned one or two castles were striving to 
shake oft the rule of the princes. Throughout most of the (ierman 
west these attempts met with enough success to fragment political au- 
rlK)rity more than ever, but in the east after about 1450 certain 
stronger (ierman princes managed to assert their authority over divi- 
sive forces. After they did so they started to govern firmly over 
middle-si/ed states on the model of the larger national monarchies of 
Hngland and France. T he strongest princc*s were those who ruled in 
eastern territories such as Bavaria, Austria, and Brandenburg, because 
there towns were fewer and smaller and the princes had earlier been 
able to take advantage of imperial weakness to preside over the coloni- 
zation of large tracts of land, [-specially the Hapsburg princes of Aus- 
tria and the HtJienzollern princes (^f Brandenburg — a territory joined 
ill the sixteenth century w’ith the easternmost lands of Prussia — would 
be the most influential powers in (iermany's future. 

The great nation-states did not escape unscathed from the late- 
medieval turmoil either. France was strife-ridden for much (^f the 
period, primarily in the form of the FTundred Years' War between 
France and Hngland. The Hundred Years' War was actually a series of 
conflicts that lasted for even more than one hundred years — from 1337 
to 1433. There were several ditVerent causes for this prolonged 
struggle. The major one was the long-standing problem of French ter- 
ritory held by the English kings. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the English kings still ruled much of the rich southern French 
lands of Gascony and Aquitaine as vassals of the French crown. The 
T rench, who since the reign of Philip Augustus had been expanding 
and consolidating their rule, obviously hoped to expel the English, 
and war was therefore inevitable. Another cause for strife w'as that the 
English economic interests in the woolen trade with Flanders led them 
to suppe^rt the frequent attempts of Flemish burghers to rebel against 
French rule. Finally, the fact that the direct Capetian line of succession 
to the French throne died out in 132S, to be replaced thereafter by the 
related Valois dynasty, meant that the English kings, who themselves 
descended from the Capetians as a result of intermarriage, laid claim 
to the French crown itself. 

France should have had no difficulty in defeating England at the 
start; it was the richest country in Europe and outnumbered Fmgland 
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in population by some fifteen million to fewer than four million. 
Nonetheless, throughout most of the first three-quarters of the 
Hundred Years’ War the English won most of the pitched battles. C')ne 
reason for this was that the English had learned superior military tac- 
tics, using well-disciplined archers to fend off and scatter the heavily 
armored mounted French knights. In the three greatest battles of 
the long conflict — Crecy (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt 
(i4i>) — the outnumbered English relied on tight discipline and effec- 
tive use of the longbow to inflict crushing ciefcats on the French. 
Ancnher reason for English success was that the war was always 
fought on French soil. That being the case, English soldiers were eager 
to fight because they could look forw'ard to rich plunder, while their 
own homeland suffered ncnic of the disasters of war. Worst of all for 
the French was the fiut that they often were badly divided. The Frenc'h 
crown had always had to fear provincial attempts to assert autonomy: 
especially during the long period of warfare, when there were several 
highly inept kings and the English encouraged internal French dissen- 
sions, many aristocratic provincial leaders took advantage of the con- 
fusion to ally with the enemy and seek their own advantage. The most 
dramatic and fateful instance was the breaking away of Burgundy, 
whose dukes from 1419 to 143 5 allied with the English, an ac:t which 
called the very existence of an independent French crown into ques- 
tion. 

It was in this dark period that the heroic figure of Joan of Arc came 
forth to rally the French. In 1429 Joan, an illiterate but extremely 
devout peasant girl, sought out the uncrowned French ruler, (Charles 
VII, to announce that she had been divinely commissioned to drive the 
English out of France. C'harles was persuaded to let her take command 
of his troops, and her piety and sincerity made such a favorable im- 
pression on the soldiers that their morale was raised immensely. In a 
few months Joan had liberated much of central France from English 
domination and had brought Charles to Rheims, where he was 
crowned king. But in May 1430 she was captured by the Burgundians 
and handed over to the English, w'ho accused her of being a witch and 
tried her for heresy. Condemned in 1431 after a predetermined trial, 
she was publicly burned to death in the market square at Rouen. 
Nonetheless, the French, fired by their initial victories, continued to 
move on the offensive. When Burgundy withdrew from the English 
alliance in 1435, and the English king, Henry VI, proved to be totally 
incompetent, there follow'ed an uninterrupted series of triumphs for 
the French side. In J453 the capture of Bordeaux, the last of the En- 
glish strongholds in the southwest, finally brought the long war to an 
end. The English now^ held no land in France exct'pt for the Channel 
port of Calais, which they ultimately lost in 1558. 

More than merely expelling the Engli.sh from French territory, the 
Hundred Years’ War resulted in greatly strengthening the powers of 



the French crown. Although many of the French king.s during the 
long war had been ineffective personalitic^s — one, Charles VI, was 
even insane — the monarchy demonstrated remarkable staying power 
because it provided France with the strongest institutions it knew and 
therefore offered the only realistic hope for lasting stability and peace. 
Moreover, warfare emergencies allowed the kings to gather new 
powers, above all, the rights to collect national taxes and maintain a 
standing army. Hence after Charles VII succeeded in defeating the 
English, the crown was able to renew the high-medieval royal tradi- 
tion of ruling the country assertively. In the reigns of Charles's succes- 
sors, Louis XI (1461-1483) and Louis Xll (i49S-isis), the monarchy 
became ever stronger. Its greatest single achievememt was the destruc- 
tion of the power of Burgundy in 1477 whai the Burgundian duke, 
Charles the Bold, fell in the battle of Nancy at the hands of the Swiss, 
whom C'harles had been trying to dominate. Since Charles died with- 
out a male heir, Louis XI of France was able to march into Burgundy 
and reabsorb the breakaway duchy. Later, when Louis XII gained 
Brittany by marriage, the French kings ruled powerfully over almost 
all of what is today included in the borders of France. 

Although the Hundred Years' War was fought on French instead of 
Faiglish soil, England also experienced great turmoil during the later 
Middle Ages because of internal instability. Indeed, England was a hot- 
bed of insurrection: of the nine English kings who came to the throne 
between 1307 and 1485, five died viok'ntly because of revolts or con- 
spiracies. Most of these slain kings had proven themselves to be in- 
capable rulers, but there were other reasons for England's political 
troubles as well. One was that the crown had been too ambitious in 
trying both to hold on to its territories in France and also subdue 
Scotland. This policy often made it necessary to resort to heavy taxa- 
tion and to grant major political concessions to the aristocracy. Whai 
English arms in France were successful, the crown rode the crest of 
popularity and the aristocracy prospered from military spoils and ran- 
soms; but whenever the tides of battle turned to defeat, the crown be- 
came financially embarrassed and thrown on the political defensive. 
To make matters worse, the English aristocracy was particularly un- 
ruly throughout the period, not just because the aristocrats often had 
reason to distrust the inept kings, but because the economic pressures 
of the age made them seek to c^^large their agriailtural estates at the 
expense of each other. This led to factionalism, and factionalism often 
led to civil war. 

After the English presence in France was virtually eradicated and the 
aristocracy could no longer hope to enrich itself on the spoils of 
foreign warfare, England’s political situation became particularly des- 
perate. As bad luck would have it, the reigning king, Henry VI 
(1422-1461), was one of the most incompetent that England has ever 
had. According to one recent authority, Henry “paralyzed and con- 
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helped provoke the Wars of the Roses that flared on and off from 14.S.S 
to 1485. These wars received their name from the emblems of the two 
competing factions: the red rose of Henry’s lamily of Lancaster and 
the white rose of the rival house of York. The Yorkists for a time 
gained the kingship, under such monarchs as Richard III, but in 14S5 
they were replaced by a new dynasty, that of the Tudors, who began a 
new period in Lnglish history. The first Tudor king, Henry VIL 
steadily eliminated rival claimants to the throne, avoided expensive 
foreign wars, built up a financial surplus, and gradually reasserted 
royal power over the aristocracy. When he died in 1 so»; he was there- 
fore able to pass on to his son, Henry VIII (1 SO‘>-i S47), a royal power 
that was as great as it had ever been before. 

It is tempting to view the entire period of linglish history between 
1307 and the accession of I lenry VII in 1485 as one long, dreary inter- 
The positive aspects i]f regnum which accomplished nothing positive. Hut that would not 
liti^lish political quite be doing justice to the time: in the first place, the fact that Eng- 

developtnnits, 1107-14^^ land did not entirely fall apart during the recurrent turbulence was an 

accomplishment in itself. Remarkably, the rebellious aristocrats of the 
later Middle Ages never tried to proclaim the independence of any of 
their regions; only once, in 1405, did they seek unsuccessfully to di- 
vide the country between them, niscounting that insignificant excep- 
tion, aristocratic rebels always sought to control the central govern- 
ment rather than destroy or break away from it. Thus when I lenry 
VII came to the throne, he did not have to win back any English terri- 
tories as L(.)uis XI of France had had to win back Burgundy. More 
than that, the antagonisms <.)f the Hundred Years’ War had the ulti- 
mately beneficial effect of enhancing an English sense of national iden- 
tity. From the Norman Conquest until deep into the fourteenth cen- 
tury, French was the preferred language of the English crown and 
aristocracy, but mounting anti-French sentiment contributed to the 
complete triumph of English by around 1400. The loss of lancis in 
France was also ultimately beneficial because thereafter the crown was 
freed from the inevitability of war with the French. I'his freedom gave 
England more diplomatic maneuverability in sixteenth-century' conti- 
nental politics and later helped strengthen England’s ability to invest 
its energies in overseas expansion in America and elsewhere. Yet an- 
other positive development W'as the steady growth of eft'ective gov- 
ernmental institutions; clespite the shifting fortunes of kings, the 
central governmental administration expanded and became more 
sophisticated. I^arliament too became stronger, largely because b(Uh 
the crown and the aristocracy believed that they could use it for their 
own ends. In 1307 Rarliament had not yet become a regular part of the 
English governmental system, but by 1485 it definitely had. Later 
kings who tried to govern without it ran into severe difficulties. 

Around the time when Louis XI of France and Henry VII of Eng- 



land were reasserting royal power in their respective countries, the 
Spanish nionarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, were doing the same on the 
Iberian peninsula. In the latter area there had also been incessant strife 
in the later Middle Ages; Aragon and Castile had often fought each 
other, and aristocratic Fictions within those kingdoms had continually 
fought the crown. But in mX* Ferdinand, the heir of Aragon, married 
Isabella, the heiress of Castile, and thereby created a union which laid 
the basis for modern Spain. 

Although Spain did not become a fully united nation until 
because Aragon and Castile retained their separate institutions, at least 
warfire between the two previously independent kingdoms ended and 
the new country was able to embark on united policies. Isabella and 
Ferdinand, ruling respectively until 1504 and i annexed (iranada, 
the last Muslim state in the peninsula, expelled the Jews, whom they 
regarded as a divisive element in their sodety, and thoroughly subdued 
their aristocracies. Having dealt with their major internal obstacles, 
the Spanish rulers al.so started to embark on an ambitious foreign pol- 
icy: not only did they turn to overseas expansion, as most famously 
in their support of Christopher Columbus, but they also entered deci- 
sively into the arena of Italian politics. Enriched by the influx of 
American gold and silver after the coiK|uest of Mexico and Peru, and 
nearly invincible on the battlefields, Spain quickly became Europe's 
most powerful state in the sixteenth caitury. 

Ultimately the clearest result of political developments throughout 
Europe in the late Middle Ages was the preservatitm of basic high- 
medieval patterns. The areas of Italy and (Germany which had been 
politically divided before 1300 remained politically divided thereafter. 
The emergence of middle-sized states in both of these areas in the fif- 
teenth century brought more stability than had existed before, but 
events would show that Italy and Ciermany would still be the prey of 
the Western powers. The latter were clearly much stronger because 
they were consolidated around stronger national monarchies. The 
trials of the later Middle Ages put the existence of these monarchies to 
the test, but after 1450 they emerged stronger than ever. The clearest 
illustration of their superiority is show n by the history of Italy in the 
years immediately following 1494. Until then the Italian states ap- 
peared to the relatively well-governed and prosperous. Fhey experi- 
mented w'ith advanced techniques of administration and diplomacy. 
But when France and Spain invaded the peninsula the Italian states fell 
over like houses of cards. The Western monarchies could simply draw 
on greater resources and thus inherited the future of Europe. 
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V FHOUCHT, LITERATURE, AND ARl 

Although it might be guessed that the extreme hardships of the later 
Middle Ages should have led to the decline or stagnation of intellec- 
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Thv Later Middle A^^es realms of thought, literature, and art. In this section we will 

postpone treatment of certain developments most closely related to 
the early history of the Italian Renaissance, but will discuss some of 
western Europe’s other important late-medieval intellectual and artis- 
tic accomplishments. 

Theology and philosophy after about 1300 faced a crisis of doubt. 
This doubt did not concern the existence of God and His supernatural 
Crisis tn theolo(>Y and powers, but was rather doubt about human ability to comprehend the 

philosophy supernatural. Whereas St. Thomas Aijuinas and other Scholastics in 

the High Middle Ages had serenely delimited the number of “mys- 
teries of the faith” and believed that everything else, both in heaven 
and earth, could be thoroughly understood by humans, the floods, 
frosts, wars, and plagues of the fourteenth century helped undermine 
such confidence in the powers of human understanding. Once human 
beings experienced the universe as arbitrary and unpredictable, four- 
teenth-century thinkers began to w^onder w^hether there was not far 
more in heaven and earth than could be understood by their philos- 
ophies. The result was a thoroughgoing reevaluation of the prior 
theological and philosophical outlook. 

T he leading late-medieval abstract thinker was the Hnglish Francis- 
can William of Ockham, who w as born around 1 aS s and died in 1349, 
W’ilUivn of Oihham: apparently from the Black Death. Traditionally, Franciscans had 

nominalism always had greater doubts than Dominicans like St. Thomas concern- 

ing the abilities of human reason to comprehend the supernatural; 
Ockham, convinced by the events of his age, expressed these most 
formidably. He daiicd that the existence of God and numerous other 
theological matters could be demonstrated apart fr^)m scriptural reve- 
lation, and he emphasized Giod’s freedom and absolute powder to do 
anything He wished. In the realm of human knowledge per se (Ock- 
ham’s searching intellect drove him to look for absolute certainties in- 
stead of mere theories. In investigating earthly matters he developed 
the position, known dsfiominalistn, that only individual things, but not 
collectivities, are real, and that one thing therefore cannot he under- 
.stood by means of another: to know a chair one has to see and touch it 
rather than just know what several other chairs are like. Ockham also 
formulated a logic w'hich was based on the assumption that words 
stood only for themselves rather than for real things. Such logic might 
not say much about the real world, but at least it could not be refuted, 
since it was as internally valid in its own terms as Euclidean gcomc- 

try. 

Ockham’s outlook, which gained widespread adherence in the latc- 
inedicval universities, today oftens seems overly methodological 
The sit^nificame of and verging on the arid, but it had several important effects on the de- 
Ckkham's thou(iht velopment of Western thought. Ockham’s concern about what CJod 
fnijijht do led to the raising by his followers of some of the seemingly 
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absurd questions for which medieval theology has been mocked, for 
example, asking whether CJod can undo the past, or whether an infinite 
number of pure spirits can simultaneously inhabit the same place (the 
nearest medieval thinkers actually came to asking how many angels 
can dance on the head of a pin). Nonetheless, Ockham’s emphasis on 
preserving (iod’s autonomy led to a stress on divine omnipotence that 
became one of the basic presuppositions of sixteenth-century Protes- 
tantism. Further, Ockham’s determination to find certainties in the 
realm of human knowledge ultimately helped make it possible to 
disaiss human affairs and natural science without reference to super- 
natural explanations — one of the most important foundations of the 
modern scientific method. Finally, Ockham’s opposition to studying 
collectivities and his refusal to apply logic to real things helped en- 
courage (wpirkism, or the belief that know ledge of the world should 
rest on sense experience rather than abstract reason. This too is a 
presupposition for scientific progress: thus it is probably not coinci- 
dental that some of Ockham’s fourteenth-century follow^ers made sig- 
nificant advances in the study of physics. 

Ockham’s search for reliable tniths finds certain parallels in the 
realm of late-medieval literature, although Ockham surely had no 
direct influence in that field. The major trait of the best late-medieval Ihe naturalism of late- 

literature was fiatmalisw, or the attempt to describe things the way medieval literature 

they really are. This was more a development from high-medieval 
precedents — such as the explorations of human conduct pursued by 
Chretien de Troyes, Wolfram von Eschc'nbach, and Dante — than a re- 
action against them. The steady growth of a lay reading public fur- 
thermore encouraged authors to avoid theological and philosophical 
abstractions and seek more to entertain by portraying people realis- 
tically with all their strengths and foibles. Another main characteristic 
of late-medieval literature, the predominance of composition in the 
Eairopean vernacxilars instead of Latin, also developed out of high- 
medieval precedents but gained great momentum in the later Middle 
Ages for two different reasons. One was that international tensions 
and hostilities, including the numerous wars of the age and the trials of 
the universal papacy, led to need for .security and a pride of self-idcn- 
tification reflected by the use of vernacular tongues. Probably more 
important was the fact that continued spread of education for the laity 
greatly increased a public that could read in a given vernacular lan- 
guage but not in Latin. Hence although much poetry was written 
during the High Middle Ages in the vernacular, in the later Middle 
Ages use of the vernacular was widely extended to prose. Moreover, 
countries such as Italy and England, which had just begun to cultivate 
their own vernacular literatures around 1300, subsequently began to 
employ their native tongues to the most impressive literary effect. 

The greatest writer of vernacular prose fiction of the later Middle 
Ages was the Italian Giovanni Boccaccio (13 13-1375). Although 
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Tilt' Later Middh' Ai>vs some of his lesser works, which included courtly romances, pastoral 

poems, and learned treatises, by far the most impressive of his writ- 
ings is the Dcuimcwti, written between 1 34S and 1 3.S 1 . This is a collec- 
tion of erne hundred stories, mostly about love and sex, adventure, 
liot'lilll l(> and clever trickery, supposedly told by a sc^phisticated party of seven 
young ladies and three men who are sojourning in a country villa out- 
side Florence in order to escape the ravages of the Black Death. Boc- 
caccio by no means invented all one hundred plots, but even when he 
borrowed the i>utlines of his tales from earlier sources he retold the 
stc^ries in his ow'n characteristically exuberant, masterful, and ex- 
trc'incly witty fashion. 1‘herc are many reasons w'hy the Dcuimnvti 
must be c cninted as epoch-making from a historical point of view. The 
first is that it was the earliest ambitious and successful work of vernac- 
ular creative literature ever written in western Hurope in narrative 
prose. Boccaccio’s prose is “modern” in the sense that it is brisk, for 
unlike the medieval authors offlow^ery romances, Boccaccio purposely 
WTOte in an unatYecred, colloquial style. Simply stated, in the Dcui- 
tmrofi he was less interested in being “elevated” or elegant than in 
being unpretentiously entertaining. From the point of view' of con- 
tent, Boccaccio w-ished to portray men and women as they really are 
rather than as they ought to be. Thus w^hen he wrote about the clergy 
he showed them to be as susceptible tt> human appetites and failings as 
other mortals. His women are not pallid playthings, distant goddes- 
ses, or steadfast virgins, but flesh-and-blood creatures wdth intellects, 
who interact more comfortably and naturally with men and w ith each 
other than any women in Western literature had ever done before. 
Boccaccio’s treatment of sexual relations is often graphic, often witty, 
but never demeaning. In his w'orld the natural desires of both w omen 
and men are not meant to be thw^arted. For all these reasons the Deed- 
nicroti is a robust and delightful appreciation of' all that is human. 

Similar in many ways to Boccaccio as a creator of robust, naturalis- 
tic vernacular literature was the Fnglishman Cieoffrey Chaucer (c. 
Chaiinr 1340- 1400). Chaucer w^as the first major writer of an Hnglish that can 
still be read today with relatively little effort. Remarkably, he was 
both a founding father of tngland’s mighty literary tradition and one 
of the four or five greatest contributors to it: most critics rank him just 
behind Shakespeare, and in a class w'ith Milton, Wordsw'orth, and 
Dickens. CMiauccr wrote several highly impressive works, but his 
masterpiece is unquestionably the unfinished (Jautcrlmry Talcs, dating 
from the end of his career. Like the Dveamenm, this is a collection of 
stories held together by a frame, in C'baucer’s case the device of ha ving 
a group of people tell stories w'hile on a pilgrimage from London to 
("anterbury. But there are also differences between the Dccamcroti and 
the Ccifiterbury Talcs. Cdiaucer’s stories are told in sparkling verse in- 
stead of prose and they are recounted by people of all different 
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thieving miller with a wart on his nose. Lively women are also repre- Thought, literature, and Art 

sented, most memorably the gap-toothed, oft-niarried “Wife of 

Ikith,” who knows all “the remedies of love.” Each character tells a 

story which is particularly illustrative of his or her own occupation 

and outlook on the world. By this device Chaucer is able to create a 

highly diverse “human comedy.” His range is therefore greater than 

Boccaccitfs and although he is as witty, frank, and lusty as the Italian, 

he is sometimes more profound. 

As naturalism was a dominant trait of late-medieval literature, so it 
was ol late-medieval art. Already by the thirteenth century (lOthic 
sculptors were paying far more attention than their Romanesque pre- Wituralism in late- 

elecessors had done to the way plants, animals, and human beings re- medieval art 

ally looked. Whereas medieval art had previously emphasized abstract 
design, the stre.ss was now increasingly on realism: thirteenth-century 
carvings of leaves and flowers must have been done from direct ob- 
servation and are the first to be clearly recognizable as distinct species. 

Statues of humans also gradually became more naturally proportioned 
and realistic in their portrayals of facial expressions. By around 1290 
the cinicern for realism had beciMiie so great that a sculptor working 
t)n a K^mlvportrait of the CJerman Emperor Rudolf of 1 lapsburg al- 
legedly made a hurried return trip to view Rudolf in person, because he 
had heard that a new wrinkle had appeared on the emperor's face. 

In the next two centuries the trend toward naturalism continued in 
sculpture and was extended to manuscript illumination and painting. 

The latter was in certain basic respects a new art. Ever since the cave- Pawtm\^ 

man, painting had been done on walls, but walls of course were not 
easily movable. The art of wall-painting continued to be cultivated in 
the Middle Ages and long afterwards, especially in the form of frescoes, 
or paintings done on wet plaster. But in addition to frescoes, Italian 
artists in the thirteenth cTiitury first started painting pictures on pieces 
of wood or canvas. Lhese were first done in tempera (pigments mixed 
with water and natural gums or eggwhiies), but around 1400 painting 
in oils was introducecH in the I'uropean north. These new technical de- 
velopments cTcatc-d new artistic oppe^rtunities. Artists were now^ able 
to paint religious scenes on altarpieces for churches and for private 
devotions practiced by the wealthier laity at home. Artists also painted 
the first Western portraits, w'hich were meant to gratify the self- 
esteem of monarchs and aristocrats. The earliest surviving example of a 
naturalistic painted portrait is one of a French king, John the (iood, 
executed around 1 360. Others followed quickly, so that within a short 
time the art of portraiture done from life was highly developed. Visi- 
tors to art museums will notice that some of the most realistic and sen- 
sitive portraits ol'all time date from the tiftcemth century. 

The most pioneering anci important painter of the later Micidle Ages 
w^as the Florentine (iiotto (c. 1267-1337). He did not aigage in indi- 
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vicinal portraiture, but he brought deep humanity to his religious 
images done on both w^xlls and movable panels. Giotto was preemi- 
The uaturalistii styh' of iieiitly a naturalist, i.e., an imitator of nature. Not only do his human 
Giotto beings and animals look more natural than those of his predecessors, 

they seem to do more natural things. When Christ enters Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday, boys climb trees to get a better view; when St. Francis 
is laid out in death, one onlooker takes the opportunity to see whether 
the saint had really received Christ’s wouncls; and when the Virgin’s 
parents, Joachim and Anna, meet after a long separation, they actually 
embrac e and ki.ss — perhaps the first deeply tcnidcr kiss in Western art. 
It was certainly not true, as one fanciful storyteller later reported, that 
an onlcjoker found a fly Giotto had painted so real that he attempted to 
brush it away with his hand, but Giotto in fact accomplished some- 
thing more. Specifically, he was the first to conceive of the painted 
See color plates following Space ill fully three-dimensional terms: as one art historian has put it, 
page2,-»() Giotto’s frescoes were the first to “knock a hole into the wall.’’ After 

(iiotto’s death a reaction in Italian painting set in. This was probably 
caused by a new reverence for the awesomely supernatural brought 
about by the horrors of the plague. Whatever the explanation, artists 
of the mid-fourteenth century briefly moved away from naturalism 
anci painted stern, forbidding religious figures who seemed to float in 
space. But by around 1400 artists came back down to earth and started 
to build upon (riotto’s influence in w'ays that led to the great Italian 
renaissance in painting. 

In the north of F'urope painting did not advance impressively 
beyond manuscript illumination until the early fifteenth century, but 
then it suddcnily came very much into its own. Tlie leading northern 


European painters were Flemish, first and foremost the brothers Hu- 
bert and Jan van Eyck (c. 1366-1426; c. 1380-1441), Roger van dcr 
Weyden (c. 1400-1464), and Hans Memling (c. 1430-1494). The van 
Eycks used to be credited with the invention of oil painting; while that 
is now open to question, they certainly were its greatest early practi- 
tioners. 'Fhe use of oils allowed them and the other fifteenth-century 
Flemish painters to engage in brilliant coloring and sharp-focused real- 
ism. The van Eycks and van der Weyden excelled most at two things: 
communicating a sense of deep religious piety and portraying minute 
details of familiar everyday experience. These may at first seem in- 
compatible, but it should be remembered that contemporary manuals 
of practical mysticism such as The Iniitatiofi of Christ also sought to 
link deep piety with everyday existence. Thus it was by no means 
blasphemous when a Flemish painter would portray behind a tender 
Madonna and Child a vista of contemporary life with people going 
about their usual business and a man even urinating against a wall. 
This union betwxx'n the sacred and profane tended to fall apart in the 
work of Memling, who excelled in either straightforward religious 
pictures or secular portraits, but it would rcium in the work of the 
greatest painters of the Low C'ountries, Brueghel and Rembrandt. 


6 . ADVANCES IN TECiHNOLCGY 

No account of enduring late-medieval accomplishments would be 
i'(’»mplete without mention of certain epoch-making technological ad- 
vances. Sadly, but probably not unexpectedly, treatment of this sub- 
ject has to begin with reference to the invention of artillery and 
firearms. The prevalence of warfare stimulated the development of 
new weaponry, (ninpow der itself was a C?.hinese inventit>n, but it was 
first put to particularly devastating uses in the late-medieval West. 
Heavy cannons, which made terrible noises “as though all the dyvels 
of hell had been in the way,” were first employed around 1330. The 
earliest cannons were so primitive that it often was more dangerous to 
stand behind than in front t)f them, but by the middle of the fifteenth 
century they were greatly improved and began to revolutionize the 
nature of warfare. In one year, 14.S3, heavy artillery played a leading 
role in determining the outcome of two crucial conflicts: the Ottoman 
'Turks used (ierman and Hungarian cannons to breach the defenses of 
Constantinople — hitherto the most impregnable in Europe — and the 
French used heavy artillery to take the city of Bordeaux, thereby end- 
ing the Hundred Years' War. Cannons thereafter made it difficult for 
rebellious aristocrats to hole up in their stone castles, and thus they 
aided in the consolidation of the national monarchies. Placed aboard 
ships, cannons enabled European vessels to dominate foreign waters 
in the subsequent age of overseas expansion. Guns were also invented 
in the fourteenth century, to be gradually perfected afterw'ards. 
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Shortly after i soo the most effective new variety of gun, the musket, 
allowed foot-soldiers to end once and for all the earlier military domi- 
nance of heavily armored mounted knights. Once lanc e-bearing cav- 
alries became outmoded and fighting could more easily be carried on 
by all, the monarchical states that could turn out the largest armies 
completely subdued internal resistance and dominated the battlefields 
of Hu rope. 

Other latc'-medieval technological developments were more life- 
enhancing. F.yeglasses, first invented in the 12S0S, were perfected in 
(» ,ithf the fourteenth century. These allowed older people to keep on reading 

ifisttwmvh when nearsightedness would otherwise have stoppeci them. For ex- 
ample, the great fourteenth-century scholar Petrarch, who boasted ex- 
cellent sight in his youth, wc^re spectacles after his sixtieth year and 
was thus enabled to complete some of his most important works. 
Around 1 300 the use of the magnetic compass helped ships to sail fur- 
ther away from land and venture out into the Atlantic. One immediate 
result was the opening of direct sea commerce between Italy and the 
North. Subsequently, numerous improvements in shipbuilding, map 
making, and navigational devices contributed to Europe’s ability to 
start expanding overseas. In the early fourteenth century the Azores 
and ('ape Verde Islands were reached; then, after a long pause caused 
by Europe’s plagues and WMrs, the African Cape of (iood Hope wms 
rounded in 14S8, the West Indies discovered in 14^2, India reached by 
the sea route in 1498, and Brazil discovered in 1500. Partly as a result 
of technology the w^orld was thus suddenly made much smaller. 

Among the most fiimiliar implements of our modern life that were 
invented by Europeans in the later Middle Ages were clocks and 
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and proliferated in the years immediately thereafter. The earliest Adiwurs in Tcchiioloxy 

clocks were too expensive for private purchase, but towns quickly 
vied with each other to install the most elaborate clocks in their prom- 
inent public buildings. These clocks not only told the time but showed 
the courses of sun, moon, and planets, and performed mechanical (?) nudiafniiil blocks 
tricks on the striking of the hours. The new invention ultimately had 
tw'o profound effects. C^ne was the further stimulation of liuropean 
interest in complex machinery of all sorts, fliis interest had already 
been awakened by the high-medieval proliferatitni of mills, but clocks 
ultimately became even more omnipresent than mills because after 
about 1650 they became quite cheap and were brought into practically 
every European home. Household clocks served as models of marvel- 
ous machines. Equally if not more significant was the fact that clocks 
began to rationalize the course of European daily affairs. Until the ad- 
vent of clocks in the late Middle Ages time was flexible. Mai and 
women had only a rough idea of how late in the day it was and rose 
and retired more or less with the sun. E.specially people who lived in 
the country performed different jobs at different rates according to the 
rhythm of the seasons. Even w^hen hours were counted, they were 
measured at diflerent knigths according to the amount of light in the 
different seasons of the year. In the fourteenth century, however, 
clocks first started relentlessly striking equal hours through the day 
and night. Thus they began to regulate work with new precision. Peo- 
ple were expected to start and end wc^k “on time” and many came to 
believe that “time is money.” This emphasis on time-keeping brought 
new efficiencies but also new tensions: l.ewis ('arrolfs white rabbit, 
who is always looking at his pocket watch and muttering, “how late 
it’s getting,” is a telling caricature of time-obsessed Western man. 
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Left: Paper-Making at a Paper Mill. Right: A Prititinji^ Press. From a title page of a 
Parisian printer, 1520. 


The invention of printing with movable type was equally momen- 
tous. The major stimulus for this invention was the replacement of 
0) the hwi'titioti of parchment by paper as Europe’s primary writing material between 

pfintm 1200 and 1400. Parchment, made from the skins of valuable farm 

animals, was extremely expensive: since it was possible to get only 
about four good parchment leaves from one animal, it was necessary 
to slaughter between two to three hundred sheep or calves to gain 
enough parchment for a Bible! Paper, made from rags turned into 
pulp by mills, brought prices down dramatically. Late-medieval 
records show that paper sold at one-sixth the price of parchment. Ac- 
cordingly, it became cheaper to learn how to read and write. With lit- 
eracy becoming ever more widespread, there was a growing market 
for still cheaper books, and the invention of printing with movable 
type around 1450 fully met this demand. By greatly saving labor, the 
invention made printed books about one-fifth as expensive as 
handwritten ones widiin about two decades. 

As soon as books became easily accessible, literacy increased even 
more and book-ailture became a basic part of the European way of 
77 if effects of printing life. After about 1 >00 Europeans could afford to read and buy books 

of all sc^rts — not just religious tracts, but instructional manuals, light 
entertainment, and, by the eighteenth century, newspapers. Printing 
insured that ideas would spread quickly and reliably; moreover, revo- 



lutionary ideas could no longer be easily extinguished once they were 
set down in hundreds of copies of books. Thus the greatest religious 
reformer of the sixteenth century, Martin Luther, gained an immedi- 
ate following throughout Germany by employing the printing press 
to run off pamphlets: had printing not been available to him, Luther 
might have died like Hus. The spread of books also helped stimulate 
the growth of cultural nationalism. Before printing, regional dialects in 
most European countries were often so diverse that people w'ho sup- 
posedly spoke the same language often could barely understand each 
other. Such a situation hindered governmental centralization because a 
royal servant might be entirely unable to communicate with inhabi- 
tants of the provinces. Shortly after the invention of printing, how- 
ever, each European country began to develop its own linguistic stan- 
dards which were disseminated uniformly by books. The “King’s 
English” was what was printed in London and carried to Yorkshire or 
Wales. Thus communications were enhanced and governments were 
able to operate ever more efficiently. 

In conclusion it may be said that clocks and books as much as guns 
and ocean-going ships helped Europe to dominate the globe after 
1 500. The habits inculcated by clocks encouraged Europeans to work 
efficiently and to plan precisely; the prevalence of books enhanced 
communications and the flow of progressive ideas. Once accustomed 
to reading books, Europeans communicated and experimented intel- 
lectually as no other peoples in the world. Thus it was not surprising 
that after 1 500 Europeans could start to make the whole world their 
own. 
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Part Four 


THE EARLY MODERN WORLD 


Historians tvnd to a{;rcc that the Middle ended sometime roujjhly 
arot4nd tsoo. - 4 .n early as about txso in Italy a neir mot'ement, usually 
railed the Renaissance, he{fafi to ihallen{fe and triumph over certaiti basic 
medieval assumptiofis. Around ijioo, the Italian Renaissance spread to 
northern Hurope and thereafter led to important achietu'ments in sciencey 
ivhich became basic foundations of modertt Huropean thoi4<ifht and civiliza- 
tion, C^oncurrently, in the sixteenth century a reli{fious upheaval, known as 
the Protestant Revolution, beifati hi (jcrmany and spread to many other 
countries. This upheaval contributed to the he{;inninxs if the modern era by 
endinci uniformity of the Middle Ajjes and fostmn{; an upsurge 

of individualism and rational consciousness. In the economic t ealm, liuro- 
peans around fsoo sailed to distant continents and becian to frain new 
sources of supply. Overseas discoiury and colonization contributed to the 
(Commercial Revolution , lastinjj from about 14SO to li^oo, which established 
a dynamii re^jime of business for profit. From the point of view of politics, 
the period around 1300 ushered in an aije of absolutism that lasted until 
about 1800: this was marked by the f^rowth if absolute \jovernments, 
headed in .some instances by kiniis who eipiated themselves with the state 
and professed to rule by divine r{{fht. Finally, durin{> the years from 1600 
to lySg, there occuned an intellectual revolution, culminatin\; in the ""F.n- 
li}fhtenmetit,'' or enthronement if reason. 
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Chapter 


THE CIVILIZATION 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 

(c. 1550-C. 1600) 


What a pica- t)f work is man, how noble in reason, him* iniinite in facul- 
ty, in fortn and moving, how express and admirable in action, how like 
an angel in apprehension, how like a ( Jod: the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals. 

— Shakespeare, 
Hamicf, 11 , 2 . 


H istorians disagree about whether there was a fully defined 
period between medieval and modern times that should be 
called the “Renaissance.” The reason for this is that it is 
doubtful whether there was any truly distinctive “Renaissance” poli- 
tics or economics. Most recent scholars believe that there was not, and 
argue that the term “Renaissance” should be reserved for the exciting 
developments in thought, literature, and art that transpired between 
roughly 1350 and 1600. That is the approach that will be followed 
here. When we talk about a “Renaissance period” we mean to refer to 
a period in intellectual and cultural history. The following chapter will 
accordingly concentrate on intellectual and artistic tremds. 

The term “Renaissance” is hardly acairate from the st;mdpoint of 
historical research. It literally means rebirth, and is commonly taken 
to imply that in the fourteenth century there was a sudden revival of 
interest in the classical learning of Greece and Rome. But this implica- 
tion is not strictly true because interest in the classics was by no means 
rare in the Middle Ages. Dante, for example, revered Vergil, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas considered Aristotle to be “the Philosopher.” 

What, then, was the Renaissance? While no two historians will ever 
agree on a single precise answer, certain major trends are clear. De- 
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Spite what we have just said, a distinct feature of this period was the 
growth of classical learning; a growth which was not sudden but grad- 
ual and steady. Medieval scholars knew many Roman authors, such as 
Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero, but in the Renaissance the works of others 
such as Livy, Tacitus, and Lucretius were discovered and made fiimil- 
iar. Equally, if not more important was the Raiaissance discovery of 
the literature of classical Greece. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Greek scientific and philosophical treatises were made available to 
westerners in Latin translations, but none of the great Cheek literary 
masterpieces and practically none of the major works of Plato were 
yet known. Moreover, very few medieval westerners could read the 
Cheek language. In the Renaissance, on the other hand, large numbers 
of Western scholars learned CIreek and mastered almost the entire 
Cheek literary heritage that is known today. 

Ancient artistic monuments too were studied more carefully. Once 
Renaissance scholars, writers, and artists became thc^roiighly familiar 
with ancient accompli.shments, they drew on them to reconsider and 
alter their own ideas and modes of expression. Thus greater knowl- 
edge of the classics contributed to important new accomplishments in 
the realms of thought, literature, and art. 

Although the foundation of many Renaissance achievements was 
classical, the period can by no means be measured strictly in terms of 
Cheek and Latin influences. The steady growth of urban society — par- 
ticularly in the Italian city-states — led to the development of an urbane 
society, i.e., one wiiich delighted in experimenting with new ideas 
and developing ever more sophisticated expressions of thought and 
art. This growth also helped create a culuire that was increasingly 
nonccclesiastical, although the Chiurch retained its fM^wer and influ- 
ence to a large extent, and in fact adjusted to the spread of urbanity by 
becoming more urbane itself. Accordingly, the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the Renaissance w ere shared between the laity and the clergy, 
wdth the former achieving and maintaining an eelge over the latter. 
The universities, dominated by the clergy in earlier times, now went 
into a temporary decline, with the conciirrem rise of secular centers of 
learning — for example, academies and courts. An extremely impor- 
tant development wliich originated in this move toward secular intel- 
lectualism and urbanity was the spread of work in the vernacular as 
opposed to Latin, the language of the C^hurch. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that impe^rtant work was not still wTitten in Latin; on the con- 
trary, wc will see that humanism depended in large part on this an- 
cient language. But Latin itself underwent important changes during 
the period. 

It was once thought that Renaissance culture was fundamentally 
anti-Christian and almost “pagan” in its outlook because it was 
shaped so much by the ancient classics and by the laity. That interpre- 
tation, however, is now- universally rejected. Many of the greatest 



Renaissance thinkers and artists explicitly emphasized Christian beliefs 
in their work and most of the others took them for granted. Certainly 
no one before 1600 admitted to preferring Greek gods to C^hrist, let 
alone to espousing atheism. Aside from the common denominator of 
religious faith, it is diifFicult to speak of common Renaissance points of 
view because over the course of two and a half centuries writers and 
artists were bound to differ greatly in their opinions and outlooks. 
Some Renaissance figures continued to uphold the medieval tradition 
of emphasizing humanity's hope for otherworldly salvation and the 
precedence of the soul over the body, while others paid more “mod- 
ern” attention to human life in this world. It does seem true, however, 
that there was a growth in the Renaissance period of optimism, natu- 
ralistic modes of expression, and individualism. 

C’)ne word above all comes closest to summing up the most com- 
mon and basic Raiaissance intellectual ideals, namely humanism. This 
word has two different meanings, one technical and one general, but 
both apply to the cultural goals and ideals of a large number of Renais- 
sance thinkers. In its technical sense humanism was a program of stud- 
ies which aimed to replace the medieval Scholastic emphasis on logic 
and metaphysics with the study of language, literature, history, and 
ethics. Ancient literature was always preferred: the study of the Latin 
classics was at the core of the curriculum, and, w^henever possible, the 
student was expected to advance to Cireek. Humanist teachers argued 
that Scholastic logic was too arid and irrelevant to the practical con- 
cerns of life; instead, they preferred the “humanities,” which were 
meant to make their students virtuous and prepare them for contribut- 
ing best to the public functions of the state. (Women, as usual, were 
generally ignored, but sometimes aristocratic women were given hu- 
manist training in order to make them appear more polished.) The 
broader sense of humanism lies it) a stress on the “dignity of man” as 
the most excellent of all (jod’s creatures below the angels. Some Re- 
naissance thinkers argued that man was excellent because he alone of 
earthly creatures could obtain knowledge of God; others stressed 
man's ability to master his fate and live happily in the world. Either 
way Renaissance humanists had a firm belief in the nobility and possi- 
bilities of the human race. 


I. THE RENAISSANCE OF THOUCiHT AND 
LITERATURE IN ITALY 

I’he Renaissance had its beginnings in Italy for several reasons. C^ne 
was that Italy had a stronger classical tradition than any other country 
of western Europe. Throughout the Middle Ages the Italians had 
managed to preserve the belief that they were descendants of the an- 
cient Romans. In some Italian cities traces of the old Roman system o< 
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education still survived in the municipal schools. It is likewise true 
that Italy had a more secular culture than most other regions of Latin 
Christendom. The Italian universities were founded primarily for the 
study of law' or medicine rather than theology. 

Italian economic developments also played a role in underwriting 
Renaissance cultural accomplishments. As we have seen, the Italian 
cities w'ere the largest and richest of Europe; therefore they had the 
most funds to patronize the arts. At first urban governments and cor- 
porate organizations patronized artists who worked on churches and 
public monuments; public funds also helped support writers whose 
role w'as to glorify cities in letters and speeches. After about 1450 pa- 
tronage was monopolized by the private sector: leading ari.stocratic 
families — for example, the Sforza in Milan, the Medici in Florence, 
the Este in Ferrara, and the Gonzaga in Mantua — became patrons of 
art and literature in order to glorify themselves. These families may 
not have been richer than their counterparts in northern Europe, but 
they turned to the patronage of Renaissance culture earlier. The main 
reason for this was that they had always lived in urban centers — as op- 
posed to the northern aristocrats who customarily lived in country 


^■;lstk‘s or on estates— and theretore bee.mie iinbueti with Renaissanec 
jdi als at an earlier date. 

Patronage was not limited to the seailar sphere; after about 1450, 
the p.ipaev began to support siholaiship and the arts in order to en- 
hance the reputation of Rome and the Papal States. Niiht>las V 
( 1 447 ' • 4 > s), ealled the “humanist pope," t(uinded tlie Vatican Li- 
brary I le was praised by a contemporary tor “the high estimation he 
g. lined tor books and writcTs e\ervwhere.' Latc'i popes — including 
Ale\aiuier VI (i40j:-i so?), Julius II (i so?- 1 si ?; the “warrior pope”), 
and I c‘o X {1 Si^— i s~i), the most \\<.>ildly ot the Rc'naissance pi.>pes — 
obtained the services of the greatest artists ot their ciay, including 
Raphael and Michelangelo, and made Rome tor a few decades the 
imri\aled artistic lapilal ol the world. 

We will return to art presently, but first let us survey the greatest ac- 
comj'lishments ol Italian Renaissance scholars and writcTs. llie his- 
tory of Renaissance scholarship and literature must begin with Prancis 
Petraieli (i.?04 ij‘'4). the earliest ot the humanists in the technical 
^ense ot the word. Pelr.iinh was a deeply committed Cfhristian who 
believed that Sch<dastic tlu‘(»lc'gy and philostiphy was entirely on the 
wiong track beiause it coiKentraled on abstract spcciilatiim rather 
than tiMi'liing pc'ople how to beliavi' propc-rly ami attain salvation. Pe- 
trarch thought that the ( hristian writer must above all cultivate literary 
eloi|uc'nce so that he could inspire people to do good. Por him the only 
models ot true eloc|iience were to be found in the aiu'ient literary clas- 
sics, which, in addition, were filled with ethical wisdom. So Petrarch 
dedic atc'd himself to seauinng h'^r undiscovered anc’ient Latin te.Kts 
and writing his own mcnal treatises in which he imitated their style 
and cjuoted theii phrases. I hereby he initiated a program of “human- 
ist” studies that was to be* influential for centiiric's. fVtrarch also lias a 
place in purely literary iiisioi v bcvausc' c'l liis poetry. Although he 
priced his cwvn I atin poetry over the pocMiis he wTotc in the Italian 
vernar ular. only the latter have proved enduring. Above all, the ltali;ui 
sonnets, later called Petrarc lian sonnets, which he wrote for his beloved 
Laura in the chivalrous style of the troubadours, were wiclely imitated 
in form and content throughout the Renaissance period. 

liecause he was a coinmitred C 'hristian, Petrarch’s ultimate ideal for 
human conduct w'as the solitary lile of coiueinplation and asceticism. 
lUit in subsecjuc-nt generations, from about 1400 to 1450, a number of 
Italian tliinkc'rs and .scholars developed the alternative of what is c'u.s- 
tomarily called “civic humanism.” Two ol the leading civic humanists 
were the Florentines, Leonardo Briini (c . 1 470- 1444) and Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti (1404-1472), but there w^ere many others. The civic hu- 
manists agreed with Pc'trai ch on the neeci for eloquence and the study 
of classical literature, but they also taught that man’s nature equipped 
him for ac tion, for usefiilne.ss to his family and society, and for serving 
the state. In their view ambition and the quest for glory were noble 
impulses w hich ouglil to be encouraged. I'hey refused to condemn the 
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420 striving for material possessions, fi>r they argued that the history of 

rhr (:iinli::dtion ol ilw man's progress is inseparable from his success in gaining mastery over 

Rnuiii^samr the earth and its resources. None of the civic humanists were anti- 

religious: most of them merely took Christianity for granted and 
were concerned primarily with worldly affiirs. In addition to differing 
w'ith Petrarch in their preference for the active over the solitary c^r 
contemplative life, the civic humanists wa*nt fir beyc^nd him in their 
study of the ancient literary heritage. Many of them discc')vered im- 
portant new' Latin texts, but far more important w^as their success in 
opening up the field of classical (ireek studies. In this they w'cre 
greatly aided by the cooperation of several Byzantine scholars w^ho 
had migrated to Italy in the first half of the fifteenth century. These 
men gave instruction in the (ireek language and taught about the 
achievements of their ancient forebears. In doing so they inspired Ital- 
ian scholars tc^ make trips to C-onstantinople and other cities in the 
Near East in search of (ireek manuscripts. In 1423 one Italian human- 
ist, (iiovanni Aurispa, alone brought back 23 K manuscript books, 
including works (4 Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides. In this WMy 
most t)f the Cireek classics, particularly the w ritings of Plato, the dra- 
matists, and the hi.storians, were first made available to the modern 
world. 

After about 1450 until about 1600 the dominance of the civic hu- 
manists in the world of Italian thought gave WMy to that of a school of 
RiViityMiim Neoplatonists, who sought to blend the thought of Plato, Plotinus, 

.\Vi7»/wM«/s»r I■u^ul0inui and various strands of ancient mysticism with (liristianity. Foremost 
among these were Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) and Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463- 14^4), both of' w hom were members of the Platonic 
.Academy founded by Cosimo de' Medici in Florence. The academy 
was a loosely organized society of scholars who met to hear read- 
ings and lectures. Fheir hero wms unquestionably Plato: .sometimes 
they celebrated Plato's birthday by holding a banquet in his honor, 
after which everybody gave speei hes as if they were characters in a 
Platonic dialogue. Ficino's greatest achievement wms the translation of 
Plato’s works into Latin by 1469, thereby making them widely avail- 
able to western Europeans for the first time. It is debatable whether 
Ficiiu)’s own philosophy may be called humanist, because he moved 
aw ay from ethics to metaphysics and taught that the individual should 
look primarily to the other world. In Ficino’s opinion “the immortal 
soul is alwMys miserable in its mortal body.” The same problem holds 
for Ficin(»'s disciple Cliovanni Pico della Mirandola, w'hose most 
famous work is the()n///c>» on the niifnity of Man. Pico was certainly 
not a civic humanist because he saw' little worth in mundane public af- 
fairs. But he did believe that there is “nothing more wonderful than 
man’’ because he believed that man is aidowed with the capacity to 
achieve union with (Jod if he so wills. 

Hardly any of the Italian thinkers betw'cen Petrarch and Pico were 



really c^riginal. their greatness lay mostly in their manner of expression 
and in their popularization ofdifTerent themes of ancient tlnuight. T he 
same, howtvtr, tan nt) mt'ans be* said of RenaissaTiee Italy's greatest 
political philosopher, Niccolo Machiavelli (i46t>-i >27). He belonged 
to no school but stood in a class by hiniselt. No man did more than 
Machiavelli to overturn all earlier views oftlie ethical basis of politics 
or to pioneer in the dispassionate direct observation of political life. In 
his Disioursi's on Livy he praised the ancient Roman republic as a model 
for all time. He lauded constitutionalism, equality, liberty, in tlie sense 
of freedom from outside interference, and subordination of religion to 
the interests of the state. But Machiavelli also wrote Vic Prime, whicli 
reflects the unhappy condition of Italy in his time. At the end of the 
fifteenth century Italy had become the cockpit of international strug- 
gles. Both France and Spain had invaded the peninsula and were com- 
pering with eacli other for the allegiam e of the Italian states. I he lat- 
ter, in many cases, were torn by internal dissension which made them 
an easy prey for foreign con(|uerors. In 1498 Machiavelli entered the 
service of the newly founded republic of riorente as secoml chancellor 
and secretary. I lis duties largely involved diplomatic missions to othei 
states. While in Rtnne he became fasiinated with tlie achievements of 
Clesare Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI, in cementing a solidified 
state i)Ut of scattered elements. 1 le noted with approval C'esare's com- 
bination of ruthlessness with shrewdness and his complete subordina- 
tion of morality to political ends. In 1 s 1 2 the Medici returned to over- 
throw the republic of Florence, and Machiavelli was deprived of his 
position. Disappointed and embittered, he spent the remainder of his 
life in exile, devoting his time primarily to writing. In his books, 
especially in The Ih itu e, he di.’scribed the policies and practices of gov- 
ernment, not in accordance with some lofty ideal, but as they actually 
were. The supreme obligation of the ruler, he avowed, was to main- 
tain the power and safety of the country over which he ruled. No con- 
sidcTation of justice or mercy or the sanctity of treaties should be 
allowed to stand in his way. C'ynical in his views of human nature, 
Mac hiavelli maintained that all men are prompted exclusively by mo- 
tives of self-interest, particularly by desires for personal power and 
material prosperity, fhe head of' the state should therefore take noth- 
ing for granted as to the loyalty or affection of his subjects. The one 
ideal Machiavelli kept before him in his later years was the unification 
of Italy. But this he believed had no ciianc’e of acvoinplishnient except 
by the methods of ruthlessncss. 

In addition to the work of Machiavelli. numerous other ac- 
complishments were made in the rc*alm of Italian literature in the years 
after 1 500. (hie was 77 /c Booh of the Courtier, published in isio by the 
diplomat and count Baldcsar C.'astiglione. This vividly described Re- 
naissance Italian court life with the aim c.>f describing all the equalities 
necessary for becoming a “gentleman." More than any other book, it 
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set forth and popularized the ideal of the typical “Renaissance rnan“: 
one who is accomplished in many different pursuits and is also brave, 
witty, and “courteous,” meaning civilized and learned. I'hv Courtier's 
pi^pularity became so great that it was quickly translated into many 
other Kiiropean languages and ran through nu>re than a hundred edi- 
othn Italhw Utaary tioiis. Mi>re deeply serious was tlie work of the historian Francesco 

^hliul•tw^■uh Cluicciardini (14S3-1S40). I laving served many years as an ambas- 

sador of Florence and as a gtwernor of papal territories, (micciardini 
enjoyed a unique advantage in acquiring familiarity with the tortuous 
political life of his day. Fiis special gifts as a historian were a capacity 
for minute and realistic analysis and an uncanny ability in disck)sing 
the springs i>f human acfii>n. His masterpiece was his History of Ituly, a 
det.uled and dispassionate account of the varying fortunes of that 
country frtmi 14^2 to 1534. 

Neither C^astiglione nor Ciuicciardini were imaginative writers, but 
sixteenth-c entury Italians were accomplished in poetry as well, abewe 
■\ni'sto all in the genre of vernacular epics. The most eminent of the writers of 
epics was Ludovic'o Ariosto { i 474 ‘-i S33), author of a lengthy poem 
entitled Orlotuio h'urioso (The Modtiess of Rohitid). Although woven 
largely of materials taken iVom the romances of adventure and the 
legends of the ( iharlemagne cycle, this work differed radically from 
any of the medieval epics. It incorporated much that was derived from 
classical sourc es; it lacked the impersc'iiial quality of the medieval ro- 
mances; and it was totally devoid of idealism. Ariosto, who was prob- 
ably the greatest of Italian poets after Dante, wrote to make readers 
laugh and to charm them with felicitous descriptions of the quiet 
splendor of nature and the passionate beauty of love. His work repre- 
sents the disillusionment of the late Renaissance, the loss of hope and 
faith, and the tendency to seek con.solation in the pursuit of aesthetic 
pleasure. 

2. 'FHH ARTISIIC: RhN AISSANCF IN FFALY 

Despite numerous intellectual and literary advances, the most long- 
lived achievements of the Italian Renaissance were made in the realm 
Jhiliaii fhutmtiii in the of art. Of all the arts, painting was uncioubtedly supreme. We have al- 

tifternth ientury ready seen that around 1 300 very impressive beginnings were made in 

the history ot Italian painting by the artistic genius of Giotto, but it 
WMS not until the fifteenth century that Italian painting began to attain 
its majority. One reason for this was that in the early fifteenth century 
the law s of linear perspec tive were discovered and first employed to 
give the fullest sc'nse of three dimensions. Fifteenth-century artists also 
experimented wdth effects of light and shade (chiaroscuro) and for the 
first time carefully studied the anatomy and proportions c^f the human 
body. By the fifteenth century, too, increase in private wealth and the 



partial triumph of the secular spirit had treed the domain of art to a 
large extent from the service ot religion. As we have noted above, the 
Church was no longer the only patron of artists. While subject matter 
from biblical history was still commonly employed, it was frequently 
infused with nonreligious themes. The painting of portraits for the 
purpose of revealing the hidden mysteries of the soul now became 
popular. Paintings intended to appeal primarily to the intellect were 
paralleled by others whose main purpose was to delight the eye with 
gorgeous color and beauty of form. The fifteenth century was charac- 
terized also by the introduction of painting in oil, probably from Flan- 
ders. The use of the new technique doubtless had much to do with the 
artistic advance of this period. Since oil does not dry so quickly as 
fresco pigment, the painter could ntm' work more leisurely, taking 
time with the more difficult parts of the picture and making correc- 
tions if necessary as he went along. 

The majority of the painters of the fifteenth century were Floren- 
tines. First among them was the precocious Masaccio (1401-142S). 
Although he died at the age of twenty-seven, Masaccio inspired the 
work of Italian painters for a hundred years. Masaccio’s greatness as a 
painter is based on his success in “imitating nature,” which became a 
primary value in Renais.sance painting. To achieve this effect he em- 
ployed perspective, perhaps most dramatically in his fresco of the 
Trinity: he also used chiaroscuro with originality, leading to a dramatic 
and moving outcome. In the Ilxpuhion of Adam and Tve from the Gar- 
den, he records the shame and guilt felt by the individuals in the bibli- 
cal story. 

T he best known of the painters who directly followed the tradition 
begun by Masaccio was the Florentine Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510), 
who depicted both religious and classical themes. Botticelli’s wx)rk 
excels in beautiful and accurate depiction of natural detail; he is a mas- 
ter, for example, at painting the female nude. But his major contribu- 
tion to Renaissance painting derives from the philosophical basis of 
much of his work. In Florence he attracted the attention of the Medici, 
for whom he painted several portraits. Botticelli was also closely as- 
sociated with the Florentine Neoplatonists. Tw^o of his most famous 
paintings are Primavera (Sprinjf) and 7 ’/ic Birth of Vmus, which illu.s- 
trate Neoplatonic concepts regarding the classical goddess of love, 
Venus or Aphrodite. Later in his life Botticelli became a follower of 
the evangelical priest Savonarola, who came to Florence from Ferrara 
to preach fire-and-brimstone sernums against worldincss and pagan- 
ism. Botticelli’s Mystic Nativity was probably painted as a result of 
Savonarola’s influence; it is a profoundly moving religious painting, in 
which he anticipates the apocalypse. The last years of Botticelli’s life 
are shadowy; his popularity declined and it is believed he died in pov- 
erty. 

Perhaps the greatest of the Florentine artists was Leonardo da Vinci 
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(1452-1519), one of the most talented and versatile people who ever 
lived. Leonardo was practically the personification of the “Renais- 
sance man”: he was a painter, musician, architect, writer, engineer, 
and inventor. The illegitimate son of a lawyer and a peasant woman, 
he was raised by his father and placed at an early age in the studio of 
Verrocchio, a Florentine artist of considerable repute. By the time he 
reached twenty-five, Leonardo set up his own artist's shop in Florence 
and gained the patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the Medici 
ruler. Hut if Leonardo can be said to have had any weakness, it was his 
slowness in working and his difficulty in finishing anything. 'This 
displeased Lorenzo and other Florentine patrons, who thought an art- 
ist was little more than an artisan, commissioned to produce a certain 
piece of work for a certain price and on a certain date. Leonardo, how- 
ever, strongly objected to this view — to him the artist was the equiva- 
Init of a philosopher. Therefore, in 14S2 he left Florence for the Sforza 
court of Milan where he was given a freer rein in structuring his time 
and work. He remained there until the French invaded Milan in 1499; 
after that he w^andered over the Italian peninsula, finally accepting the 
patronage of the French king, Francis I, under whose auspices Leo- 
nardo lived until his cHeath. 

The paintings of Leonardo da Vinci began what is known as the 
High Renaissance in Italy. His approach to painting was that it should 
be the most accurate possible imitation of nature. Leonardo w'as like a 
naturalist, basing his work on his own detailed observations of a blade 
of grass, the wing of a bird, a waterfall. He obtained human corpses 
for dis.section — ^liy which he was breaking the law^ — and reconstructed 
in drawing the minutest features of anatomy, which knowledge he 
carried over to his paintings. Leonardo w'orshiped nature, and w'as 
convinced of the e.ssential divinity in all living things. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that he w as a vegetarian, and that he went to the mar- 
ketplace to buy caged birds which he released to their native habitat. 

It is generally agreed that l eonardo’s masterpieces are the F 7 r(»/n of 
the Rocks (which exists in two versions), the Last Supper, and the 
Lisa. The first represents not only his marvelous technical skill but 
also his passion for science and his belief in the universe as a well- 
ordered place. The figures are arranged in geometric composition with 
every rock and plant depicted in accurate detail. The Last Supper, 
painted on the walls of the refectory of Santa Maria delle (Jrazie in 
Milan, is a study of psychological reactions. A serene (Christ, resigned 
to his terrible fate, has just announced to his disciples that one of them 
will betray him. The purpose of tlie artist is to portray the mingled 
emotions of surprise, horror, and guilt revealed in the faces of the dis- 
ciples as they gradually perceive the meaning of their master’s state- 
ment. The third of Leonardo's major triumphs, the Mona Lisa, reflects 
a similar interest in the varied moods of the human soul. Although it is 
true that the Mona Lisa is a portrait of an actual woman, the wife of 


Francesco del Giocondo, a Neapolitan, it is more than a mere photo- 
graphic likeness. The distinguished art critic Bernard Berenson has 
said of it, “Who like Leonardo has depicted . . . the inexhaustible fas- 
cination ot the woman in her years of mastery? . . . Leonardo is the 
one artist of whom it may be said with perfect literalness: ‘Nothing 
that he touched but turned into a thing of eternal beauty.’ ” 

The beginning of the High Renaissance around 1490 was also 
marked by the rise of the si)-called Venetian school. Its chief represen- 
tatives included Giorgione (147S-1510), Titian (c. 1477-1576), and 
Tintoretto (1 5^^”*594)* The work of all these men rc'flected the luxu- 
rii>us life and the pleasure-loving interests of the thriving commercial 
city of Venice. Most Venetian painters had none of the preoccupation 
with philosophical and psychological themes that had characterized 
the Florentine school. Their aim was to appeal to the senses rather 
than to the mind. They delighted in painting idyllic landscapes and 
gorgeous symphonies of color. For (heir subject matter they chose not 
merely the opulent beauty of Venetian .sunsets and the shimmering 
silver of lagoons in the moonlight but also the manmade splendor of 
sparkling jewels, richly colored satins and velvets, and gorgeous pal- 
aces. Their portraits were invariably likenesses of the rich and the 
powerful. In the subordination of form and meaning to color and ele- 
gance there were mirrored not only the sumptuous tastes of wealthy 
merchants, but also definite traces of Hastern influence which had fil- 
tered through from liyzantium during the late Middle Ages. 

I’he remaining great painters of the High Renaissance all lived their 
active careers in the sixteenth century. It was in this period that the 
evolution of art reached its peak, and the first signs of decay began to 
appear. Iconic was now almost the only artistic center of importance 
on the mainland of the Italian peninsula, although the traditions of the 
Florentine school still exerted a potent influence. Among the eminent 
painters of this period at least two must be given more than passing at- 
tention. (')ne of the most noted w^as Raphael (1483-1520), a native of 
Urbino, and perhaps the most popular artist of the entire Renais.sance. 
The lasting appeal of his style is due primarily to his intense human- 
ism. He developed a conception of a spiritualized and ennobled hu- 
manity. He portrayed the members of the human species, not as dubi- 
ous, tormented creatures, but as temperate, wise, and dignified 
beings. Although he was influenced by Leonardo da Vinci and copied 
many features f)f his work, he cultivated to a much greater extent than 
Leonardo a symbolical or allegorical approach. His Disputa symbo- 
lized the dialectical relationship between the Church in heaven and the 
("hurch on earth. In a wordly setting against a brilliant sky, doctors 
and theologians debate the meaning of the Eucharist, while in the 
clouds above, saints and the Trinity repose in the possession of a holy 
mystery. Raphael’s School of Athens is an allegorical representation of 
the conflict between the Platonist and Aristotelian philosophies. Plato 
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42 f) (painted as a portrait of Leonardo) is shown pointing upward to cm- 

77if (Jivili-iitioH ofthi’ phasize the spiritual basis of his world of Ideas, while Aristotle ges- 

RahiissiWir tures toward the earth to exemplify his belief that concepts or ideas are 

inseparably linked with their material embodiments. Raphael is noted 
also for his portraits and Macitwinas. To the latter, especially, he gave a 
softness and warmth that seemed to endow them with a sweetness and 
piety quite different from the enigmatic and analytical Madonnas of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

The last towering figure of the High Renaissance was Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) of Rorencc. If Leonardo was a naturalist, Michelangelo 
A/h/if 7 .jH^ 7 i' was an idealist; where the former looked down to nature to record and 
reproduce natural phaiomena, Michelangelo, who embraced Neopla- 
tonism as a philosophy, was more concerned with metaphysical 
truths. But both were similar in their belief in the artist as more than 
an artisan. Michelangelo was a painter, sculptor, architect, and poet — 
and he expressed himself in all these with a similar power and in a sim- 
ilar manner. At the center of all of Michelangelo’s paintings is the 
human figure, which is always powerful, colossal, magnificent. If 
man, and the potential of the individual, lay at the center of Italian 
See o)lor plates following Renaissance culture, then Michelangelo, who depicted the human, 
page 448 particularly the male, figure without cease, is the supreme Renais- 

sance artist. Michelangelo’s greatest achievement in painting is the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome, which he worked on from 1 508 
to 1512 for Pope Julius II. The ceiling is a series of scenes which repre- 
sent the history of humanity as portrayed in the Old Testament: 
among these are Cod Dwidifif^ the Li^ht from Darkness, God Creating the 
Earth, The Creation oj Adam, The Creation of Eve, The Drunkenness of 
Noah. Thirty years later Michelangelo finished the terrifying and 
monumental LMSt Judi^ment, also in the chapel, at the center of which is 
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'I’hc Creation of Adam by Michelangelo. One ot'a series ot'tVeMi»es on the ceiling 
ot the Sistine ('lupcl in Koine. Suggesting philosophical inquiries into the 
iiieaning of life and the universe, it represents Renaissance realism at its height. 


a figure of C'hrist wlio appears more like Hercules in his size and 
power. 

In the realm of sculpture the Italian Renaissance took a great step 
forward by creating statues that were Jio longer carved as parts of col- 
umns or doorway'? on church buildings or as effigies on tombs. In- 
stead, Italian sculptors for the first time since antiquity carved free- 
standing statues “in the round." These freed sculpture from its bond- 
age to architecture and established its status as a separate art frequently 
devoted to secular purposes. 

The first great master of Renaissance sculpture was Donatello 
(i 386?-1466). He emancipated his art from Ciothic mannerisms and 
introduced a more vigorous note of individualism than did any of his 
predecessors. His statute of David triumphant over die body of the 
slain Goliath, the first free-standing nude since antiquity, established a 
precedent of naturalism and of glorification of the nude which sculp- 
tors for many years afterward were destined to follow. Donatello also 
produced the first monumental equestrian statue in bronze since the 
time of the Romans, a commanding figure of the proud warrior, (Jat- 
tamelata. 

One of the greatest sculptors of the Italian Renaissance, and proba- 
bly of all time, was Michelangelo. Sculpture, in fact, was the artistic 
field of Michelangelo’s personal preference. Despite his success as a 
painter, he considered himself unfitted for that work. The dominant 
purpose which motivated all of his sculpture was the expression of 
thought in stone. His art was above mere naturalism, for he subordi- 
nated nature to the force and sweep of his ideas. (He wrote of releasing 
the “pure forms” which arc trapped in the stone.) Other features of his 
work included the use of distortion for powerful effect, and a ten- 
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dciicy to express liis philosophical ideas in allegorical form. Most of 
his masterpieces were done for the embellishment of tombs, a fact sig- 
nificantly in harmony with his absorbing interest in death, especially 
in his later career. For the tomb of Pope Julius II, which was never fin- 
ished, he carved his famous figures of the Bound Slave and Moses. The 
first, which is probably in some degree autobiographical, represents 
tremendous power and talent restrained by the bonds of fate. The 
statue of Moses is perhaps the leading example of Michelangelo’s 
sculpture, showing his use of anatomical distortion to heighten the ef- 
fect of' emotional intensity. Its purpose was evidently to express the 
towering rage of the prophet on account of the disloyalty of the chil- 
dren of Israel to the faith of their fathers. 

Some other examples of Michelangelo’s work as a plastic artist 
create an even more striking impression. On the tombs of the Medici 
in Florence he produced a number of allegorical figures, two of which 
are known by the traditional titles oiDiiu>ti and Sunset. The first is that 
ol a temale figure, turning and raising her head like someone called 
from a dreamless sleep. Sunset is the figure of a pinverfiil man who ap- 
pears to sink under the load of human misery artnmd him. 

As Michelangelo’s life drew toward its close, he tended to introduce 
into his sculpture a more exaggerated and speet.u iilar emotional qual- 
ity, and his figures tended to be more abstract. This was especially true 
of the Pieta intended for his own tomb. Fhe l^iera is a statue of the 
Virgin Mary grieving over the body c)f the dead C'hrist. File figure 
standing behind the Virgin is probably a self-portrait. It is perhaps fit- 
ting that this profound but overwrought interpretation of human exis- 
tence should have brought the Renaissance epoi h in sculpture to a 
close. 

Fo a much greater extent than either sculpture or painting. Renais- 
sance architecture had its roots in tlie past. I he new building style was 
eclectic, a compound of elements deriveil from the Middle Ages and 
from antit|uiry. It was in)t the (ireek i>r the (iothic, however, hut the 
Roman and the Rt)manescjue which provided the inspiration for the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissanee. Neither the CJreek nor the 
(iothic had ever found a n)ngenial soil in Italy. The Romanesque, by 
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contrast, was able to flourish there, since it was more in keeping with 
Italian traditions, wdiile the persistence of a strong admiration for 
Latin culture made possible a revival of the Roman style. Accord- The iilatiu.mi «•/ 

ingly, the great architects of the Renaissance generally adopted their ReuiiiyMmu- iVihiti\tun' 

building plans from the Romanesque churches and monasteries and 
copied their decorative devices from the ruins (»f ancient Rome. J'he 
result was an architecture based upon the cruciform floor plan of tran- 
sept anci nave and embodying the decorative features of the column 
and arch, or the column and lintel, the colonnacie, and frequently the 
dome. Horizontal lines predominated; and, though many of the build- 
ings were churches, the ideals they expressed were the purely secular 
ones of joy in this life and pride in human achievement. Renaissance 
architecture emphasized harmony and proportion to a much greater 
extent than did the Romanesque style. Under the influence of Nei)pla- 
tonism, Italian architects concluded that perfect proportit>ns in man 
reflect the harmony of the universe, and that, therefore, the parts of a 
building should be related to each other and to the whole irj the same 
way as the parts of the human body. A tine example of Renaissance ar- 
chitecture is St. Peter’s ('hurch in Rome, built under the patronage of 
Popes Julius 11 and Leo X and designed by some of the most celebrated 
architects of the time, including Donato Bramante (t . 1444—15*4) and 
Michelangelo. 


3. THH WANING OF THF. ITALIAN RFNAISSANCF 

Around 1 550 the Renaissance in Italy came to an end after some tw o 
centuries of glorious history. The causes of its demise were varied. 
Possibly at the head of the list should be placed the French invasion of 
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1494 and the dims that quiikly ensiR-d. I he I reiu h mon.ireh, C Hilaries 
VIII, ruled ov'er the ridusr and most powerful kine^doin in I in\)pe. 
Italy seemed an attraetive prey li'r Ins granditise ambitions. Ateoitl- 
ingly, in 1494 he led an army or.^(j,oo(^ well-trained troi>ps across the 
Alps. 1 he Mediei l loreiue fled helore him, leavinp; then city ti' ini- 
mediate capture. Halting only lone; i*m>n^h to establish peace with a 
subservient new republican governmenr, the brench lesumed their ad- 
vance and conquered Naples. Ily sodoin^. however, they aroused the 
suspicions of the rulers of Spain, who feaied an attack on their own 
pos.scssion of' Sicily. An alliance of Spain, the Papal Stales, the Holy 
Roman Fmpire, Milan, and Venic e finally forc ed (!harlc*s to abandon 
his project. Yet upon his death his successor, Louis XII, re- 
peated the invasion of Italy, and from 141^9 until 1529 warfare in Italy 
was virtually uiiiiiterrupic'd. Alliances and counlcTalliances fc)Ib)wecl 
each other in bewildering succession, but they only managed to 
prolong the warfare. The French won a great victory at Marignano in 
ISIS, but they were devisively defc\itc‘d by the' Spanish at l^.ivia in 
I 525. The worst disaster c aine in i S 27 when unruly Spanish and Cier- 
nian troops, nominally under the command of the Spanish ruler 
C.harlc's V but in fact entirely out of control, sacked the c ity of Uc^nie, 
causing irreparable destruction. t)nly by 1529 did Cdiarles finally 
manage to gain control over most of the Italian peninsula, putting the 
fighting to an end for a time Once triumphant, Charles made a prac- 
tice of re.storing favorite princes as the rulers of Italian states. They 
continued to preside over their crourts, to patronize the arts, and to 


adorn their cities with luxurious buildings, but in fact they were 
Spanish puppets and the greatest days of Italy were now clearly over. 

To the political disorders was added a waning of Italian prosperity. 
This apparently brought no severe hardships until after 1600, but the 
shift of trade routes from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic region, 
following the discovery of America, was bound ultimately to have its 
effect. Italian cities gradually lost their supremacy as the centers of 
world trade. The prosperity they had enjoyed from a monopoly of 
commerce with the blast had been one of the chief nourishing influ- 
ences in the development of their brilliant ajlture. An important 
source of strc^lgth was now being drained away. (The effect of this 
“Commercial Revolution” is the subject of Chapter 16.) 

A final cause of the decline of the Italian Renaissance was the Catho- 
lic Reformation. During the sixteenth century the Roman Church 
sought increasingly to exercise firm control over thought and art as 
part of a campaign to combat worldliness and the spread of Protes- 
tantism. In 1542 the Roman Inquisition was established; in i s.sy Pope 
Paul IV issued the first Index of Prohibited Books. The effects of ec- 
clesiastical interference in artistic life were devastating. Michelangelo's 
great Last Judj;fmcnt in the Sistine Chapel — even though inspired by the 
thought of the (Catholic Reformation — was criticized by some strait- 
laced fmatics for looking like a bordello because it showed too many 
naked bodies. Therefore, Paul IV ordered a second-rate artist to paint 
in clothing wherever possible. (The unfortunate artist was afterwards 
known as “the undcrw'car-maker.”) The most notorious example of 
inquisitorial censorship of free intellectual speculation was the dis- 
ciplining of the great scientist Galileo, whose achievements wc will 
discuss more carefully later on. In 1616 the Holy C^fFicc in Rome con- 
demned the new astronomical theory that the earth moves around the 
sun as “foolish, absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical.” 
Accordingly, the Inquisition proceeded immediately against (jalileo 
when he published a brilliant defense of the heliocentric system in 
1632. In short order the Inquisition made Galileo recant his “errors” 
and sentenced him to house arrest for the duration of his life. Galileo 
was not willing to face death for his beliefs, but after he publicly re- 
tracted his view that the earth revolves around the sun he supposedly 
whispered, “despite everything, it still moves.” Not surprisingly, Ga- 
lileo was the last great Italian contributor to the development of mod- 
ern astronomy and physics until modern times. It should not be 
thought that cailtural and artistic achievement in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century was completely extinguished. On the contrary, a great 
new style of architecture and scTulpture known as the baroque was 
born and flourished in Rome under ecclesiastical auspices. Great ad- 
vances were also made by Italian musicians without interruption from 
the sixteenth to the nincteaith century. But whatever seemed threat- 
ening to the Church could not be tolerated and the free spirit of Re- 
naissance culture was found no more. 
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4. THE RENAISSANCE IN THE NORTH 

It was inevitable that after about 1 500 the Renaissance which began in 
Italy should have spread to other European countries. Throughout the 
fifteenth century there had been a continuous procession of northern 
European students coming down into Italy to study in Italian universi- 
ties such as Bologna or Padua, and there were also occasional Italians 
who traveled north of the Alps. Such interchanges helped spread 
ideas, but only after around i soo did most of northern Europe become 
sufficiently prosperous and politically stable to provide a truly conge- 
nial environment for the widespread cultivation of art and literature. 
Intellectual interchanges, moreover, became much more extensive 
after 1494, when France and Spain started fighting on Italian battle- 
fields. The result of this development was that more and more north- 
ern Europeans began to learn what the Italians had been ac- 
complishing (Spain’s forces came not just from Spain but also from 
(lermany and the Low^ Countries). Thai too leading Italian thinkers 
and artists, like Leonardo, began to enter the retinues of northern 
kings or aristocrats. Accordingly, the Renaissance became an interna- 
tional movement and continued to be vigorous in the north even after 
it started to wane on its native ground. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Renaissance outside of 
Italy was the same in quality as the Renaissance within Italy. Above 
all, the northern European Renaissance w'as generally less secular. It is 
hard to account for this fully, but several reasons might be hazarded. 
One is that Italy had always had a more vigorous and independent 
urban society than the north. Even during the Middle Ages the Italian 
cities had patronized a more seailar educational system in order to 
provide training for younger generations in business, law^ and munic- 
ipal public affairs. Since Italians could see Roman ruins all around 
them, they also developed greater familiarity at an earlia date with the 
classical tradition. That in turn allowed them to develop a more secu- 
lar vocabulary and encouraged greater interest in depicting non-Chris- 
tian themes in art. The north, on the other hand, had always focused 
on theological studies and had become more deeply imbued with 
religious mysticism. Northern Renaissance culture was never pre- 
dominantly theological or mystical but it did emphasize religion to a 
greater degree than its Italian progenitor. 

One of the first countries to receive the full impact of the Italian 
humanist movement was Germany. This was a natural development, 
not only because of the proximity of the two countries, but also be- 
cause of the steady migration of German students to the Italian univer- 
sities. But the long-range influence of this humanism was not pro- 
found. What the results might have been if Ciermany had not been 
hurled so soon into the maelstrom of religious contention cannot be 



determined. The tact remains', however, that the Protestant Revolu- 433 

tion stirred up extreme passions of intolerance which could not be The Renaissance hi the Sorth 

other than inimical to the humanist ideal. A premium was now set 
upon faith, while anything resembling the worship of man or rever- 
ence for pagan antiquity w’as almost certain to be regarded as a work 
of the devil. 

To fix a date for the beginning of the German Renaissance is prac- 
tically impossible. In such prosperous cities of the south as Augsburg, 

Nuremberg, and Vienna there was a humanist movement, imported Cemiun /wmanism 
from Italy, as early as 1450. By the beginning of the sixteenth century 
it had spread elsew'here. Among its most notable representatives were 
Ulrich von Uutten (14X8-1523) and Crotus Rubianus (1480-1523). 

1 ypical of the (Terman humanist movement, both were less interested 
in the literary aspects of humanism than in its possibilities for the 
expression of religious and political protest. Hutten, e.specially, made 
use of his gifts as a writer to satirize the worldlincss and greed of the 
clergy and tc’* compose fiery defenses of the Cierman people against 
foreigners. He was an embittered rebel against almost every institu- 
tion of the established order. 

The chief claim to fame of Hutten and Rubianus is their joint au- 
thorship of the Letters of Ohsiwr Men of 1 5 1 5, one of the wittiest satires 

in the history of literature. This was written as a part of a propaganda The LctUTs of Obscure 

war in favor of a humanist named Johann Reuchlin who wished to Men 

pursue his study of Hebrew writings, above all, the Talmud. When 
theologians from the University of G.ologne and the (lerman inquisi- 
tor general tried to have all I lebrew' books in (lermany destroyed, 

Reuchlin and his party strongly opposed the move. After a while it be- 
came apparent that direct argument was accomplishing nothing, so 
Reuchlin’s supporters resorted to ridicule. Rubianus and Hutten pub- 
lished a series of letters, written in intentionally bad Latin, purport- 
edly by some of Reuchlin’s opponents from the University of (Co- 
logne. 7 ’hese were given such ridiailous names as Goatmilker, 

(k)osepreacher, Baldpate, and Dungspreader, and shown to be 
learned fools who paraded forth e.xamples of absurd religious lit- 
eralism or grotesque erudition. Heinrich Sheep’s-mouth, the sup- 
posed writer of one of the letters, professed to be worried that he had 
sinned grievously by eating on Friday an egg that contained the yolk 
of a chick. The author of another boasted of his “brilliant discovery” 
that Julius Caesar could not have written the Comtmvtaries on the Giillic 
Wars because he was too busy w'ith his military exploits ever to have 
learned Latin. Although immediately banned by the Church, the let- 
ters circulated nonetheless and wTre widely read. It is evni possible 
that they helped prepare the way for the Protestant Revolution in 
Germany. 

The German Renaissance in art wms limited primarily to painting 
and engraving, represented chiefly by the work of Albrecht Diirer 
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(i 47 i-i_S 2 S) and Hans Holbein (1497-1543). Both of these artists were 
profoundly influenced by Italian traditions, though much of the CJer- 
manic spirit ot somber realism is also expressed in their work. Diirer's 
best-known paintings are his Adoration of the Ma^i, The Four Apostles, 
and 77 /c (>m///crf Christ. The last is a study in tragic gloom. It shows 
the body of Jesus stretched on the cross against a bleak and sinister 
sky. The glimmer of light on the horizon merely adds to the somber 
effect of the scene. Some of Diirer’s best-known engravings exhibit 
similar qualities. His Melancholy represents a female figure, a per- 
sonification of the creative temperament, meditating on die limited 
nature of human creativity and knowledge, surrouneJed by the tradi- 
tional in.strumenis of learning, which seem useless. 

Hans Holbein the Younger, the other great artist of the German 
Renaissance, derives his renown primarily from his portraits and 
drawings. His portraits of F^rasrnus and of Henry VIII of England are 
among the most famous in the world. An impressive example of his 
drawings is the one known as Christ in the Tomb. It depicts the body of 
Jesus, with staring eyes and mouth half-open, as neglected in death as 
the corpse t^f an ordinary criminal. The artist’s purpose was to express 
the utter degradation which Christ had suffered for the redemption of 
humans. In his later career Holbein also drew many religious pictures 
satirizing the abuses in the Catholic Church which were believed to be 
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gate a humanist rdigk)n uf simple piety and noble conduct based upon 
what he called the "‘philosophy C^hrist.” Although his criticism of 
the C'atholic faith had some effect in hastening the Protestant Revolu- 
tion, he recoiled in disgust from the intolerance of the Lutherans. Nei- 
ther did he have much sympathy for the scientific revival of his time. 
Like most of the humanists he believed that an emphasis upon science 
would serve to promote a crude materialism and to distract men's in- 
terests from the ennobling influences of literature and moral philoso- 
phy. The best-known writings of Lrasmus were his Praise of Polly, in 
which he satirized pedantry, the dogmatism of theologians, and the 
ignorance and credulity of the masses, and his Colloquies and 77/c 
llatiiibook of the C'hiisfiivi Kfiij^ht, in which he condemned ecclesiastical 
('hristianity and argued for a return to the simple teachings of Jesus, 
“who commanded us nothing save love for one another." In a less 
noted, but nonetheless brilliant, work entitled 77/r ( Avuplaitit of Peace, 
he expressed his abhorrence of war and his contempt for despotic 
princes. 

The art of the Low Countries ciuring the Renaissance perioci found 
its greatest practitioner in Peter Brueghel the hlder (c. i S 2 S-iS 6 c;). 
lirutrghel spent a few years in Italy studying the accomplishments of 
the Italian Renaissance masters, but his own work remained distinc- 
tively Flemish in both subject matter and style. Brueghel continued 
the tradition of earlier Flemish artists like the van Lycks in realistically 
pc.>rtraying scenes from everyday life, but he was one of the earliest 
painters to pay particular attention to the life of the peasantry. Al- 
though he never idealized the roughness of peasants, his attitude to- 



Ktiiiiht, Death, and Devii by Diirer. 
This engraving of LS13 illustrates the 
ideal figure of Lrasmus s Handbook of a 
Christian Knii;ht. I he steadfast knight 
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side, despite intimations of mortality 
and the snares of the devil. 
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ward them was definitely sympathetit . At first j»laiRe many of his 
paintings look like they are merely trying to recapture the wi>rld of 
nature and humanity without any comment, but closer inspection 
usually shows that initial appearances are deceptive. In fact, Brueghel 
was clearly a deeply moral and religious person. His Liwd of 
whicli depicts fat people reclining in languid stupor after a great feast, 
is clearly meant t<.) show that they are only living in a loofs paradise. 

I lis great Miissiitfr of the Intionnt.^ is particularly moving in its quiet in- 
dictment of war and brutality. Trom a distance this looks like a simple 
scene of a wintry F^lemish town buried in snow, but in fact heartless 
soldiers are methodically breaking into homes and slaughtering ba- 
ilies. The simple townspeople are helpless to stop them, and the artist 
seems to be saying: as it happened in the time of Cdirist, so it happens 
now . 

In Franc e during the time of the Renaissance, there WRTe outstand- 
ing .ichievements in literature and philosophy, illustrated especially by 
the writings of Franyois Rabelais ( i4<;o?-i s S.O and Michel de Mon- 
taigne (i Like f-rasmus, Rabelais was educated as a monk, 

but soon after taking holy orders he left the monastery to study medi- 
cine at the LJniversity of' Montpellier. He finished the course for the 
baciielc^r’s degree in the short space of six weeks and obtaineci his doc- 
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toratc about five years later, in the meantime having served for a 
period as public physician in Lyon in addition to lecturing and editing 
medical writings. He seems from the start to have interspersed his 
professional activities with literary endeavors of one sort or another. 
He wrote almanacs for the common people, satires against quacks and 
astrologers, and burlesques of popular superstitions. In 1532 Rabelais 
published his first edition of Garj^antua, which he later revised and 
combined with another book bearing the title ofPatUafjruel. Gargantua 
and Pantagruel were originally the names of legendary medieval 
giants noted for their prodigious strength and gross appetites. Rabe- 
lais's account of their adventures served as a vehicle for his robust, 
sprawling wit and for the expression of his philosophy of exuberant 
naturalism. In language far from delicate he satirized the practices of 
the (Church, ridiculed Scholasticism, scoffed at superstitions, and pil- 
loried every form of bigotry and repression. No man of the Renais- 
sance was a more uncompromising individualist or exhibited more 
zeal in glorifying the human and the natural. For him every instinct of 
man was healthy, provided it was not directed tow\ard tyranny over 
others. His celebrated description of the abbey of Theleme, built by 
Ciargantua, was intended to show the contrast between his conception 
of freedom and the C'hristian ascetic ideal. At ITieleme there were no 
clocks summoning to duties and no vows of celibacy or perpetual 
membership. The inmate's could leave when they liked; but while they 
remained they dwelt together “according to their own free will and 
pleasure. They rose out of their beds when they thought good; they 
did eat, drink, labor, sleep, when they had a mind to it, and were 
disposed for it. None did awake them, none did offer to constrain 
them . . . for so Gargantua had established it. In all their Rule and 
strictest tie of their order there was but this one clause to be observed. 
Do wlhit thou wilt. 

A man of far different temperament and background was Michel de 
Montaigne (1533-1592). His father was a C^atholic, his mother a Jew 
who had become a Protestant. Almost from the day of his birth their 
son was subjected to an elaborate system of training. Lvery morning 
he was awakened by soft music, and he wms attended throughout the 
day by servants who were forbidden to speak any language but Latin. 
When he was six years old he was ready for the College of Guienne at 
Bordeaux and at the age of tliirteen began the study of law. After prac- 
ticing law for a time and serving in various public offices, he retired at 
thirty-seven to his ancestral estate to devote the remainder of his life to 
study, contemplation, and writing. Always in delicate health, Mon- 
taigne found it necessary now more than ever to conserve his strength. 
Besides, he w'as repelled by the bitterness and strife he saw all around 
him and was for that reason all the more anxious to find a refuge in a 
world of intellectual sei lusion. 

Montaigne’s ideas are contained in his famous written dur- 


ing his years of retirement. The essence of his philosophy is skepticism 
in regard to all dogma and final truth. He knew too much about the 
diversity of beliefs, the welter of foreign customs revealed by geo- 
graphic discoveries, and the disturbing conclusions of the new science 
ever to accept the idea that any one sect had exclusive possession of 
“the Truth delivered once for all to the saints.” It seemed to him that 
religion and morality were as much the product of custom as styles of 
dress or habits of eating. He taught that God is unknowable, and that 
it is as foolish to “weep that we shall not exist a hundred years hence as 
it would be to weep that we had not lived a hundred years ago.” Man 
should be encouraged to despise death and to live nobly and delicately 
in this life rather than to yearn piously for an afterlife. Montaigne was 
just as skeptical in regard to assumptions of final truth in philosophy 
or science. The conclusions of reason, he taught, are sometimes falla- 
cious, and the senses often deceive us. The sooner men come to realize 
that there is no certainty anywhere, the better chance they will have to 
escape the tyranny which flows from superstition and bigotry. The 
road to salvation lies in doubt, not in faith. 

A second elenietit in Montaigne's wtirldview was tolerance. He 
could see no real difference between the morals of C'hristians and those 
of infidels. All sects, he ptiinted out, fight each other with equal feroc- 
ity, except that “there is no hatred so absolute as that which is CJhris- 
tian,” Neither could he see any value in crusades or revolutions for the 
purpose of overthrowing one system and establishing another. All 
human institutions in his judgment were about equally futile, and he 
therefore considered it fatuous that man should take them so seriously 
as to wade through slaughter in order to substitute one for its op- 
posite. No ideal, he maintained, is wortli burning your neighbor for. 
In his attitude toward questions of ethics Montaigne was not so ribald 
a champion of carnality as Rabelais, yet he had m> sympathy for asce- 
ticism. He believed it ridiculous that men should attempt to deny their 
physical natures and pretend that everything connected with sense is 
unworthy. “Sit we upon the highest throne in the world,” he de- 
clared, “yet w'e do but sit upon our ow n behind.” But in spite of his 
primarily negative attitude Mtmtaigne did more good in the world 
than most of his contemporaries who founded new faiths or invented 
new excuses for absolute monarchs to enslave their subjects. Not only 
did his ridicule help to quench the flames of the cruel hysteria against 
witches, but the influciice of liis skeptical teachings had no small effect 
in combating finaticism generally and in paving the way for a more 
generous tolerance in the future. 

Despite the strong aesthetic interests of the French, as evidenced by 
their perfection of Gothic architecture during the Middle Ages, the 
achievements of their artists in the age of the Renaissance were of 
comparatively little importance. There was some minor progress in 
sculpture and a modest advancement in architecture. It was during this 
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441) time th.u the Louvre vwis built, on the site i)f «in earlier structure bear- 

Tin- c.'ti’i/i-iinoti of tin- ii.nne, while numerous chateaux erected throughout the 

country represented a more or less successful attempt to combine the 
grace and elegance (4' the Italian style with the solidity of the medieval 
castle. Nor was science entirely neglected, although the major ac- 
K^mplishmenrs were few. 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries Spain was at 
the height of its gU>ry. Spanish coiu]uesrs in the Western Hemisphere 
Rfosoth foi tin- brought wealth tt> nobles and merchants and gave Spain a proud posi- 

ihhhu'iiiiiiiisy of iti tion in the front rank of European states. Notwithstanding these facts, 
tin A’(7 mi.vv.i »41 the Spanish nation was not one of the leaders in Kenaissance culture. 

The long war with the Moors had engendered a spirit of bigotry, the 
position of the (Ihurch was too strong, and the expulsion of the Jews 
at the end of the fifteenth century had deprived the country i^f talent it 
could ill afford to lose. For these rea.sons the Spanish Renaissance was 
limited to a few achievements in painting and literature, albeit some of 
these rank in brilliance with the best that other countries produced. 

Spanish painting bore the deep impression of the bitter struggle be- 
tween C.'hristian and Moi^r. As a result it expressed an intense preoc- 
I'hc Jumhtn of spMiiyh cupation with religion and with themes of anguish and tragedy. Its 

funntim:. J.l ( into background was medieval; upon it were grafted influences from 

Handers and from Italy. I he most talented artist of the Spanish Re- 
naissance was not a native of Spain at all, but an immigrant from the 
island of Oete. ! lis real name was Domenico Theotocopuli, but he is 
commonly called FI (Jreco ( i >4 1?- 14?). After studying for some 
time under Titian in Venice, Id Cireco settled in 1 oledt^ about 1 >7S. to 
live there until his death. A stern individualist in temperament, he 
seems to have imbibed little of the warmth of color and sensuality of 
the Venetian school. Instead, nearly all ol'his art is characterized by 
emotionalism, stark tragedy, or enraptured flights into the supernatu- 
ral and mystical. He often portrayed gaunt, ascetic-looking figures; 
his colors sometimes were cold and severe. His scenes of sufFering and 
death seem deliberately contrived to produce an impression of horror. 
Soiu)lnr pLitcs Among his famous works are 77/c Burinl of the (Avwf of ()r{f(i:r, Peu- 
p.Ci;c44S tccost, and The ApooilYptic Vi.sioti. Better than any other artist, El 

(ireco expresses the fiery religious zeal of the Spanish people during 
the heyday of the Inquisition. 

Literature in the Spanish Renaissance displayed tendendes not dis- 
similar to those in painting. I'his was notably true of drama, which 
Spannili Jratna frequently took the form of allegorical plays depicting the mystery of 
transubstantiation or appealing to some passion of religious fervor. 
Other dramatic productions dwell upon themes of political pride or 
romance. The colossus among the Spanish dramatists was Lope de 
Vega (1562-163 5), the most prolific author of plays the literary world 
has seen. He is supposed to have written no fewer than 1 ,500 comedies 
and more than 400 religious allegories. Of the total about 500 survive 



to this day. His secular dramas tall mainly into two classes: (i) the 
“cloak and sword plays," which depict the violent intrigues and exag- 
gerated ideals of honor among the upper classes; and (2) the plays of 
national greatness, which celebrate the glories t»f Spain in its prime 
aiul represent the king as the protet U>r of the people against a vicii>us 
and degenerate nobility. 

Tew would deny that the nu^st gifted writer of the Spanish Renais- 
sance was Miguel de Ciervantes (1.S47- His great masterpiece, 

[)oti (Juixoti\ has even been desi ribed as “iiu'omparably the best novel 
ever written." Cliimposed in the best tradition of Spanish satirical 
prose. It recounts the adventures of a Spanish gentleman (Don (Quix- 
ote) who has been slightly unbalanced by constant reading of chivalric 
romances. I lis mind filled with all kinds of fantastic adventures, he fi- 
nally sets t>ut at the age of fifty upon the slippery rt>ad of knight-erran- 
try. He imagines windmills to be glowering giants and flocks sheep 
to be armies of infidels, w'hom it is his duty to rout with his spear. In 
his disordered fancy he mistakes inns for castles and the serving- 
wenches within them for ctnirtly ladies on fire with love of him. Set 
off in bold (ontrast to the ridiculous knight-errant is the figure of his 
faithful S(.|uire, Saiicho Ranza. The latter represents the ideal of the 
practical man, wdth his feet on the ground and ('ontent with the sub- 
stantial pleasures of eating, drinking, and sleeping. The book as a 
whole is a pungent satire tin chivalry, especially on the pretensions t)f 
the nobles as the champi<.ins of honor and right. Its enormous popular- 
ity w as convincing proof that medieval civili/ation was approaching 
extinction even in Spain. 

In common wdth Spain, tngland also enjoyed a golden age in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Though its vast colonial 
empire had not yet been established, tngland was nevertheless reap- 
ing big pr<.ifits frtim the production of wool and fri)in trade with the 
Ca>ntinent. fhe government, recently consolidated under the rule i>f' 
the Tudors, wms enhancing the prosperity of the merchants. Through 
the elimination of foreign traders, the granting of favors to tuglish 
shipping, and the negotiation of reciprocal commercial treaties, the 
nnglish merchant classes were given exceptional advantages over their 
rivals in other countries. The grow^th of a national consciousness, the 
aw'akening of pride in the pow er of the state, and the spread of hu- 
manism from Italy, France, and the Low Cxuintries also contributed 
toward the Hciw'cring of a brilliant culture in England. Nevertheless, 
the English Renaissance was confined primarily to literature; the fine 
arts did not flourish. 

The earliest wTiters of the E.nglish Renaissance may bc'st be de- 
scribed as humanists. Although not unmindful of the value of classical 
studies, they were interested chiefly in the more practical aspects of 
humanism. Most of them desired a simpler and more rational Cdiris- 
tianity and looked forward to an educational system freed from the 
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dominance of Scholastic logic. Others were concerned primarily with 
individual freedom and the correction of social abuses. The greatest of 
these early thinkers was Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), esteemed by 
contemporary humanists as “excellent above all his nation.” Follow- 
ing a successful career as a lawyer and as speaker of the House of 
C^ommons, More was appointed in 1529 lord chancellor of England. 
He was not long in this position, however, before he incurred the en- 
mity of his royal master, Henry VIII. More was loyal to Catholic uni- 
versalisrn and did not sympathize with the king’s design to establish a 
national church under subjection to the state. When, in 1 534, he re- 
fused to take the Oath of Supremacy acknowledging the king as the 
head of the Church of England, he was thrown into the Tower. A 
year later he was tried for treason on perjured evidence, convicted, 
and beheaded. More’s philosophy is contained in his Utopia, which he 
published in 1 5 16. Purporting to describe an ideal society on an imagi- 
nary island, the book is really an indictment of the glaring abuses of 
the time — of poverty undeserved and wealth unearned, of drastic pun- 
ishments, religious persecution, and the senseless slaughter of war. 
The inhabitants of Utopia hold all their goods in common, work only 
six hours a day so that all may have leisure for intellectual pursuits, 
and practice the natural virtues of wisdom, moderation, fortitude, and 
justice. Iron is the precious metal “because it is useful,” war and mon- 
asticism are abolished, and tolerance is granted to all who recognize 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. Despite criticism 
of the Utopia as conservative in many respects, the conclusion seems 
justified that the author’s ideals of humanity and tolerance were con- 
siderably in advance of those of most other men of his time. 

If there were any essential differences between the English literature 
of the Renaissance and that produced during the late Middle Ages, 
they would consist in a bolder individualism, a stronger sense of na- 
tional pride, and a deeper interest in themes of philosophic import. 
'The first great poet in England after the time of Chaucer was Edmund 
Spenser (1552?-! 599). His immortal creation, The T'aerie Quecne, is a 
colorful epic of England’s greatness in the days of Elizabeth I. Though 
written as a moral allegory to express the author’s desire for a return 
to the virtues of chivalry, it celebrates also the joy in conquest and 
much of the gorgeous sensuousness typical of Renaissance culture. 

But the most splendid acliievernents of the English in the Eliza- 
bethan Age were in the realm of drama. Not since the days of the 
(ireeks had the writing of tragedies and comedies attained such 
heights as were reached in England during the sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries. Especially after 1580 a galaxy of playwrights ap- 
peared whose work outshone that of all their predecessors in two 
thousand years. Included in this galaxy were such luminaries as Chris- 
topher Marlowe (i5f>4“* 59.^)» John Webster (c. 1580-c. 1625), Ben 
Jonson (i and William Shakespeare (1564-1616), of whom 

the first and the last are chiefly significant to the historian. Better than 
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anyone else in his time, Christopher Marlowe embodied the insatiable 
egoism of the Renaissance — the everlasting craving for the fullness of 
life, for unlimited knowledge and experience. His brief but stt^rmy life 
was a succession of scandalous escapades and fiery revolts against the 
restraints nf convention until it was terminated by his death in a tavern 
brawl before he was thirty years old. The best known of his plays, en- 
titled Doctor FaustuSf is based upon the legend of Faust, in wdiich the 
hero sells his soul to the devil in return for the power to feel every pos- 
sible sensation, experience every possible triumph, and know all the 
mysteries of the universe. 

William Shakespeare, the most talented genius in the history of 
drama since Euripides, was born into the family of a petty tradesman 

in the provincial market town of Stratford-on-Avon. His life is The lift- and writ of 

enshrouded in more mists of obscurity than the careers of most other iVilHani shakespearr 

great men. It is known that he left his native village when he wms 

about twenty years old, and that ultimately he drifted to London tt> 

find employment in the theater. Tradition relates that for a time he 

earned his living by holding the horses of the more prosperous patrons 

of the drama. How he eventually became an actor and still later a 

writer of plays is unknown, but there is evidence that by the time he 

w'as twenty-eight he had already acquired a reputation as an author 

sufficient to excite the jealousy of his rivals. Before he retired to his 
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native Stratford abinit 1610 tt) spend the rest ofhis days in ease, he had 
written or eollaborated in writing nearly forty plays, to say nothing of* 
I SO stMinets and two long narrative ptH*nis. 

In paying homage to the universality of Shakespeare’s genius, we 
must not lose sight of the faet that he w as also a eliild of' the Renais- 
sance. His work bore the deep impressicMi of most t)f the virtues and 
defects of Renaissance humanism. Almost as much as lioccaccio or 
Rabelais, he personihed that intense U>ve of'things human and e.irtlily 
which had characterized most i>f the great writers since the close of the 
Middle Ages. Moreover, like the majority of the humanists, he 
showed a limited concern with the problems (^f pi^litics and scientific 
thought. Virtually the (Mily pi>litical theory that interested him greatly 
was whether a natu>n had a better chaiu e of prospering under .1 gt)od 
king wiu> was weak or under a bad king who was strong. I lis knowl- 
edge ot science was limited primarily ti^ alchemy, astroK^gy, and med- 
icine. lUit the force and r.mge of Shakespeare’s intellect were far from 
bounded by the narrtnv hi>ri/ons of the age in w hii h he lived. While 
few' of the wcirks of his contemporaries are now widely read, the plays 
of Shakespeare still hold their rank as a kind i>f seailar Hible w herever 
the Einglish language is spoken. The reason lies not only in the au- 
thor’s unrivaled gift of e.xprc^ssion, but especially in his scintillating 
wit and primarily in his profound analysis ofTiuman character assailed 
by passion and tried by fate. 

Shakespeare’s ilramas fall rather naturally into three main groups. 
Those written during his earlier years conformed to the traditions of 
existing plays and generally reflected his own ci>nfKlence in personal 
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success. I hey include such comedies as A iMidsuimncr Drccitfi 

and The Alcrduitit of I'ctiicc, a number ot historical plays, and the 
lyrical tragedy, Romeo oml Juliet. Shortly before 1600 Shakespeare 
seems to have experienced a change of mood. The restrained op- 
timism of his earlier plays was supplanted by some deep disillusion 
which led him to distrust human nature and to indict the whole 
scheme of the universe. The result was a group of dramas character- 
ized by bitterness, overwhelming pathos, and a troubled searching 
into the mysteries of things. Tlie series begins with the tragedy of in- 
tellectual idealism represented by Hamlet, goes on to the cynicism of 
Measure for Measiur and All's Well 'I'hat limls Well, and culminates in 
the cosmic tragedies of Macbeth and Kin{i I .ear. The final group of 
dramas includes thi^se written during the closing years of Shake- 
speare's professional life. Among these are 77 /c []'mter\\ I'ale and 77 /c 
Tempest. All of them may be described as idyllic romances. Trouble 
and grief are now assumed to be only the shadows in a beautiful pic- 
ture. Despite individual tragedy, the divine plan of the universe is 
somehow benevolent and just. 


V RHNAISSANCb: DHVHLDPMbNTS IN MUSIc: 

Music in western Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
reac hed such a high point of development that it constitutes, together 
with painting and sculpture, one of the most brilliant aspects of Ren- 
aissance activity. While the visual arts w'ere stimulated by the study of 
ancient models, music flow'ed naturally from an independent evolu- 
tion which had long been in progress in medieval C'hristendom. As 
earlier, leadership was supplied by men trained in the service of the 
C 7 iiirch, but the value of secular mu.sic was now' appreciated, and its 
principles w^tc combined with those of sacred musii to bring a de- 
cided gain in color and emotional appeal. Ilie distinction betw'cen 
sacred and profane became less sharp; most composers did not restrict 
their activities to either field. Music was no longer regarded merely as 
a diversion or an adjunct to worship but as an independent art. 

Different sections of Europe vied w ith one another for musical lead- 
ership. As with the other arts, advance was related to the increasingly 
generous patronage made possible by the expansion of commerce, and 
was centered in the prosperous towns. During the fourteenth century 
a pre- or early Renais.sance musical movement called Ars Nova (new 
art) flourished in Italy and France. Its outstanding composers 
were Francesco Landini (c. 1325-1397) and Guillaume de Machaut 
(1300-1377). The madrigals, ballads, and other songs composed by 
the Ars Nova musicians testify to a rich secular art, but the greatest 
achievement of the period was a highly complicated yet delicate con- 
trapuntal style adapted for motet and chanson. With Machaut we 
reach the first integral polyphonic setting of the Ordinary of the Mass. 
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toward the end of the sixteenth century, found a remarkable second 
flourishing in England, but songs and instrumental music of an origi- 
nal cast anticipated future developments on the C:ontinent. In William 
Byrd (1543-1623) English music produced a master fully the equal of 
the great Flemish, Roman, and Spanish composers of the Renaissance. 
The general level of music proficiency seems to have been higher in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day than in ours: the singing of part-songs was a 
popular pastime in homes and at informal social gatherings, and the 
ability to read a part at sight was expected of the educated elite. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that while counterpoint had ma- 
tured, our modern harmonic system had been born, and thus a way 
was opened for fresh experimaitation. At the same time one should 
realize that the music of the Renaissance constitutes not merely a stage 
in evolution but a magnificent achievement in itself, with masters who 
rank among the great of all time. The composers Palestrina and Lassus 
are as truly representative of the artistic triumph of the Renaissance as 
are the painters Raphael and Michelangelo. Their heritage, long ne- 
glected except at a few ecclesiastical centers, has within recent years 
begun to be appreciated, and is now gaining in popularity as interested 
groups of musicians devote themselves to its revival. 


6. THE SClENLiFIC ACCX^MPLISHMENTS OF IHE 
RENAISSANCE PERIOD 

Some extraordinarily important accomplishments were made in the 
history of science during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
but these were not preeminently the .ichievements of Renai.ssance hu- 
manism. The educational program of the humanists placed a low 
value on science because it seemed irrelevant to their aim of making 
people more eloquent and moral. Science for humanists like Petrarch, 
Leonardo Bruni, or Erasmus was part and parcel of the “vain specula- 
tion” of the Scholastics which they attacked and held up to ridicule. 
Accordingly, none of the great scientists of the Renaissance age be- 
longed to the humanist movement. 

Nonetheless, at least two intellectual trends of the period did prepare 
the way for great new scientific advances. One w^as the popularity of 
Neoplatonism. Tlie importance of this philosophical system to science 
was that it proposed certain ideas, such as the caitral position of the 
sun and the supposed divinity of given geometrical shapes, that would 
help lead to crucial scientific breakthroughs. It is ironic that Neopla- 
tonism seems very “unscientific” from the modern perspective be- 
cause it emphasizes mysticism and intuition instead t>f empiricism or 
strictly rational thought. Yet it helped scientific thinkers to reconsider 
older notions which had impeded the progress of medieval science; in 
other words, it helped them to put on a new “thinking cap.” Among 
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the most important of the scientists who were influenced by Neopla- 
tcMiism were CA>pernicus and Kepler. 

A second trend that contributed to the advance of science was very 
different. Tliis w'as the grow'th in popularity of dniccluifiistii interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Renaissance mechanism ow^ed its greatest im- 
petus to the publication in 1543 i>f the works of the great Clreek math- 
ematician and physicist Archimedes. Not only were his concrete 
observations and discoveries among the most advanced and reliable in 
the entire body of Greek science, but Archimedes taught the view that 
the universe operates on the basis of mechanical forces, like a great 
machine. Because his view' was diametrically opposed to the occult 
outlook of the Neoplatonists, who saw' the world inhabited by spirits 
and driven by supernatural forces, it took some time to gather 
strength. Nonetheless, mechanism did gain some very important early 
adherents, foremost among whom was the Italian scientist Galileo. 
Ultimately mechanism played an enormous role in the development 
of modern science because it insisted upon finding observable and 
measurable causes and effects in the world of nature. 

C^ne other Renaissance development which helped lead to the rise of 
modern science was the breakdown of the medieval separation be- 
tween the realms of theory and practice. In the Middle Ages the only 
“scientists” were Scholastically trained clerics who never for a mo- 
ment thought of tinkering w ith machines, mixing chemicals, or dis- 
secting corpses because this empirical approach to science lay outside 
the Scholastic framework, (^n the other hand, there were numerous 
technicians w 4 io had little fcirmal education and knew' little of abstract 
theories. But starting in the fifteenth century there was a growing in- 
tegration of theory and practice. One reasc^n for this was that the 
highly respected Renaissance artists bridged both areas of endeavor: 
not only were they marvelous craftsmen, but they studied and made 
advances in mathematics and science when they investigated the laws 
of perspective and optics, worked out geometric methods for support- 
ing the w'eight of enormous architectural domes, and studied the di- 
mensions and details of the human body. In general, they helped make 
science more empirical and practically oriented than it had been be- 
fore. Other reasons for the integration were the decline in prestige of 
the overly theoretical universities and a growing interest in alchemy 
and astrology among the leisured classes. Here again we can see some 
irony: alchemy and astrology are today properly dismissed as unscien- 
tific superstitions, but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries their 
vogue led some wealthy amateurs to start building laboratories and 
measuring the courses of the stars. Thereby scientific practice was 
made eminaitly respectable. When that happened modern science was 
on the way to some of its greatest triumphs. 

The actual scientific accomplishments of the Renaissance period 
were international in scope. The achievement par excellence in as- 
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Above- The Madonna of the Chair, Raphael (1483-1520). 
lUphael’s art was distinguished by warmth atid serenity, and 
by an uncritical acceptance of the traditions and conventions 
of his time. (Fitti Palace, Florence) Right: “Christ and 
Madonna.” From The Last Judf^ment, Michelangelo 
(1475-1564). This painting above the altar in the Sistine 
(Mupel, Rome, shows Christ as judge condemning .sinners to 
perdition. Even the Madonna at His side seems to shrink from 
His wrath. (Sistine Chapel) 
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Tope Paul III and His Nephews, Titian (1477-1576). This paint- 
ing, with its rich harmony of color, is unusual in being both a 
group portrait and a study of action. (National Museum, 


Charles V, Titian (1488-1576). (Alte 
Pinakothek) 





The and Chanceilor Rolin, Jan van Eyck 

(1390—1444). The early Flemish painters Inved to present 
scenes of piety in the sumptuous surroundings of weal- 
thy burghers. (Louvre) 


lirasmus, Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543). This 
portrait is generally regarded as the best representa- 
tion of the character and persoi\ality of the Prince of 
the Humanists. (Louvre) 
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Burial of the Count of Or El Grca) (1541 ‘1614). El 
Circco’s masterpiece immortalizes the character of the 
people among whom he dwelt. The elongated figures, 
gaunt faces, and bold and dramatic colors are typical of 
his work. (Iglesia S. Tome, Toledo, Spain) 
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Art Interior with o IVotthw Hrinhin^, 
with I 'wo A'len and a A\iaid servant , Pieter 
de Hooeh (1629-1677?). I'he siihjeets 
and setting contrast strongly with 
those ol the Italian artists. (National 
(lallery, London) Helovv: ( 'rmifixion, 
Matthias CJriinewald (? 152«). This 
work IS the central panel of* the Isen- 
hcim Altarpiece, in the Unterlinden 
Museen, Colmar. (Scala) 







Landscape with the liurial of Phociou, Nict)las Poussin (15‘M-l(ifo). Many consuli'i his p.iiiitinj^s ot 
the Roman hills to be models ot‘ Freneh dassieism. (Louvre) 


Th e C alii ti (» of S t . 
Matthew, Caravaggio 
(1573-1610). Painted lor 
the altarpicce of the 
Church of San Luigi dei 
Francesci, Rome. (Scala) 
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trt>noiny — tlti* tornmlatiiMi and proof ol the lulioccntric tlieory that 
the earili revolves artnind the sun- ‘-was primarily the work ol the Pole 
(. opernieiis, the (ierman Kepler, and the Italian ( Jalileo. Until the six- 
nvnth eenturv the Pu>lemaie theory that tlie earth stands still and is the 
v enter ot'the universe went virluaily uiKiuillenged in western Furope. 
Nic holas (aipernieus ( 1 473- i >4.1), a Polisli c lergyman who had ab- 
sorbed Neoplatonism while studying in Italy, was the first to posit an 
alternate syslem. Ca^pernieus made- no new observations, but he 
thoroughly rc'interprc'tc'd the signific aiu e of the old astronennieal evi- 
di iue. Inspired In' the Neoplatonic assumpticnis that the sphere is the 
most perfect shape, that motion is more nearly divine than rest, and 
that the sun sits “enthroned” in the inicist of the universe, “ruling his 
diildren the planets which c ircle around him,” C'c^peniicus worked 
out a new hc*licH entric thc*ory. Spcvifically, in his ( the UcroiutioHs i>/ 
the Ucavaily Spheres — which he completed around I S30 but did not 
publish until 1343 — he argued that the c'arth and the planets move 
arounci the sun in conevntric circles. C aipernicus’s system itself was 
still highly imperfevt: by no means did it aevount without difficulties 
for all the known facts of planetary motion. Moreover, it asked people 
to reject their cennmonsense assumptions that the sun moves bevause 
it gives the illusion c^f moving across the sky and that the c'arth stands 
still because no movement can be detected. More scTious, ("opernicus 
cc^ntradic'ted passages in the Bible, such as the one wherein Joshua 
commands the sun to stand still. Accordingly, believers in Ca^per- 
nicus's hc'liocentric thec^ry remained distinctly in the minority until 
the early seventeenth evntury. 

It was Kepler and (.ialilc*o who ensured that C A>pernic'us’s revolution 
in astronomy would beccnne triumphant. Johann Kepler (1 .S7i-'K)3o), 
a mystical thinker w ho was in many ways more like a magician than a 
modern scientist, studied astre^nomy in orcler to probe the hidden 
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secrets of God. His basic conviction was that God had created the uni- 
verse on the basis of mathematical laws. Relying on the new and 
impressively accurate astronomical observations of the Dane Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601), Kepler was able to recognize that two assump- 
tions about planetary motion that Copemiais had taken for granted 
were simply not in accord with the observable facts. Specifically, 
Kepler replaced Copernicus’s belief in uniform planetary velocity with 
his own “First Law” that the speed of planets varies with their distance 
from the sun, and he replaced Copernicus’s view that planetary orbits 
were circular with his “Second Law” that the earth and the other 
planets travel in elliptical paths around the sun. He also argued in favor 
of magnetic attractions between the sun and the planets which keep 
the planets. in orbital motion. That approach was rejected by most 
seventeenth-century mechanistic scientists as being far too magical, 
but in fact it paved the way for the law of universal gravitation formu- 
lated by Isaac Newton at the end of the seventeenth century. 

As Kepler perfected Copemiais’s heliocentric system from the 
point of view of mathematical theory, so Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) 
helped gain acceptance for it by gathering further astronomical evi- 
dence. With a telescope which he manufactured himself and raised to a 
magnifying power of thirty times, he discovered the moons of Jupiter, 
the rings of Saturn, and spots on the sun. He was able also to deter- 
mine that the Milky Way is a collection of celestial bodies independent 
of our solar system and to form some idea of the enormous distances 
of the fixed stars. Though there were many who held out against 
them, these discoveries of Galileo gradually convinced the majority of 
scientists that the main conclusion of Copernicus was true. The final 
triumph of this idea is commonly called the Copernican Revolution. 
Few more significant events have occurred in the intellectual history 
of the world, for it overturned the medieval worldview and paved the 
way for modem conceptions of mechanism, skepticism, and the in- 
finity of time and space. Some thinkers believe that it contributed also 
to the degradation of man, since it swept man out of his majestic posi- 
tion at the center of the universe and reduced him to a mere particle of 
dust in an endless cosmic machine. 

In the front rank among the physicists of the Renaissance were 
Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo. If Leonardo da Vinci had failed com- 
pletely as a painter, his contributions to science would entitle him to 
considerable fame. Not the least of these were his achievements in 
physics. Though he actually made few complete discoveries, his con- 
clusion that “every weight tends to fall toward the center by the short- 
est way” contained the kernel of the law of gravity. In addition, he 
worked out the principles of an astonishing variety of inventions, 
including a diving boat, a steam engine, an armored tank, and a heli- 
copter. Galileo is especially noted as a physicist for his law of falling 
bodies. Skeptical of the traditional theory that bodies fall with a speed 
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directly proportional to their weight, he taught that bodies dropped 45 J 

from various heights would fall at a rate of speed which increases with 77, Scientific Accomplishments 

the square of the time involved. Rejecting the Scholastic notions of of the Renaissance Period 

absolute gravity and absolute levity, he taught that these arc purely 

relative terms, that all bodies have weight, even those which, like the 

air, are invisible, and that in a vacuum all objects would fall with equal Leonardo da yinn and 

velocity. Galileo seems to have had a broader conception of a universal Cali/eo as physicists 

force of gravitation than Leonardo da Vinci, for he perceived that the 

power which holds the moon in the vicinity of the earth and causes the 

satellites of Jupiter to circulate around that planet is essentially the 

same as the force which enables the earth to draw bodies to its surface. 

He never formulated this principle as a law, however, nor did he real- 
ize ail of its implications, as did Newton scenic fifty years later. 

The record of Italian achievements in the various sciences related to 
medicine is also an impressive one. A number of Italian physicians 

contributed valuable information pertaining to the circulation of the Proj^ress in anatomy and 

blood. One of them described the valves of the heart, the pulmonary medkine 

artery, and the aorta, while another located the valves in the veins. 

Equally significant was the work c^f certain foreigners who lived and 
taught in Italy. Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564), a native of Brussels, 
issued the first careful description of the human body based upon ac- 
tual investigation. As a result of his extensive dissections he was able 
to correct many ancient errors. He is commonly considered the father 
of the modern science of anatomy. 

Three other great Renaissance physicians were the German Para- 
celsus (1493-1547), the Spaniard Michael Servetus (1511-1553), and 
the Englishman William Harvey (1578-1657). Paracelsus resembled Other achia •etntvfy in 

Copernicus and Kepler in believing that spiritual rather than material anatomy and mcdiiinv 

forces governed the workings of the universe. Hence he was a firm 
believer in alchemy and astrology. Nevertheless, Paracelsus relied on 
observation for his knowledge of diseases and their aires. Instead of 
following the teachings of ancient authorities, he traveled widely, 
studying cases of illness in different environments and experimenting 
with many drugs. Above all, his insistence on the close relationship of 
chemistry and medicine foreshadowed and sometimes directly influ- 
enced important modern achievements in pharmacology and healing. 

Michael Servetus, whose major interest was theology, but who prac- 
ticed medicine for a living, discovered the lesser or pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood, in an attempt to prove the veracity of the Virgin 
birth. He described how the blood leaves the right chambers of the 
heart, is carried to the lungs to be purified, then returns to the heart 
and is conveyed from that organ to all parts of the body. But Servetus 
had no idea of the return of the blood to the heart through the veins. It 
was left for William Harvey, who had studied under Italian physicians 
at Padua, to complete the discovery. 'Fhis he did after his return to En- 
gland about 1610. In his Dissertation upon the Movcmetit of the Heart he 
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described how an artery bound by a ligature would fill wdth blood in 
the section nearer the heart, while the portion away from the heart 
would empty, and how' exactly the opposite results would occur when 
a ligature was placed on a vein. By such experiments he reached the 
conclusion that the blood is in constant process of circulation from the 
heart to all parts of the body and back again. Thus while thinkers and 
w'riters like Montaigne, ('ervantes, and Shakespeare were probing 
into the mainsprings of human action, contemporary anatomists and 
physicians were literally taking humans apart and discovering their 
motive forces. 
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THE AGE OF 
THE REFORMATION 

(1517-C. 1600) 


I ’’or the word of God cannot be received and honored by any \vorks, but 
by faith alone. 

— Martin I.\itl^er, On (Christian Liberty 

In conformity to die clear doctrine of the Scripture, we assert that by an 
eternal and iniinutable counsel, God has once for all determined both 
whom He would admit to salvation and whom He would condemn to de- 
struction. ... In the elect, we consider calling as an evidence of election, 
and justification as another token of its manifestation, till they arrive in 
glory, which constitutes its completion. 

— John Calvin, Institutes lil.xxi 


T he preceding chapter has described the unfolding of a marvel- 
ous culture which marked the transition from the Middle Ages 
to the modern world. It became apparent that this culture, the 
Renaissance, was almost as peculiarly an echo of the past as a herald of 
the future. Much of its literature, art, and philosophy, and all of its 
superstitions, had roots that were deeply buried in classical antiquity 
or in the centuries of the Middle Ages. Even its humanism breathed 
veneration for the past. Only in scittice and political thought and in 
the vigorous assertion of the right of the individual to pursue his own 
quest for freedom and dignity was there much that was really new. 
But the Renaissance in its later stages was accompanied by the growth 
of another movement, the Reformation, which somewhat more ac- 
curately foreshadowed the modern age. This movement included two 
principal phases: the Protestant Revolution, which broke out in 1517 
and resulted in the secession of most of northern Europe from the 
Roman faith; and the Catholic Reformation, which reached its height 
about 1 560. Although the latter is not called a revolution, it really was 
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such ill nearly every sense of the term; for it effected a profound alter- 
ation of some of the notable features of late-medieval C'atholicism. 

In a number of ways the Renaissance and the Relormation were 
closely related. Both were products of the powerful current of indi- 
vidualism which gained moniaitiim in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Each had a similar background of economic causes in the 
growth of trade and in the rise of an urban society. Both partook of 
the character of a return to original sources: in the one case, to the lit- 
erary and artistic achievements of the (Jreeks and Romans; in the 
other, to the Sm'ptures and the doctrines of the church fathers. But in 
spite of these important similarities, it is misleading to think of the 
Reformation as merely the religious aspect of the lUmaissaiice. The 
guiding principles of the two movements had comparatively little in 
common. The essence i>f the Renaissance was devotion to the human 
and the natural, with religion relegated to a relatively subordinate 
place. The spirit of the Reformation was characterized by otherworld- 
liness and contempt for the things of this life as inferior to the spiri- 
tual. In the mind of the humanist, man's nature was generally consid- 
ered good; in the view of the Reformer it was unspeakably corrupt 
and depraved. The leaders of the Renaissance believed in urbanity and 
tolerance; the followers of‘ Luther and Calvin emphasized fiith and 
conformity. While both the Renaissance and the Reformation aimed at 
a ret'overy of the pa.st, they were really oriented in different directions. 
The past the humanists strove to revive was (Jreek and Roman antiq- 
uity, though a few were concerned with the original Cospcls as 
sources of an unspoiled religion. Ehe Reformers, by contrast, were in- 
terested chiefly in a return to the teachings of St. Raul and St. Augus- 
tine. It goes without saying that the Renaissance, being an aristocratic 
movement, had less influence on the common man than did the Refor- 
mation. 

For reasons such as these, it seems justifiable to conclude that the 
Reformation was not really a part of the Renaissance. In actual fact, it 
represented a much sharper break with the civilization of the Middle 
Ages than the movement led by the humanists ever did. The radical 
Reformers w'ould have nothing to do with the basic theories and prac- 
tices of thirtecTith-century Christianity, Evai the simple religion of 
love and selfles.sness for the betterment of the soul, as taught by St. 
Francis of Assisi, appeared to repel them almost as much as the mys- 
teries of the sacramental dogma or the claims of Innocent III to spiri- 
tual and temporal power. In the main, the religious results of this clash 
with medieval Christianity have endured to this day. Moreover, the 
Reformation w%as intimately bound up with certain political trends 
which have persisted throughout the modern era. National conscious- 
ness, as we shall see, was one of the principal causes of the Protestant 
Revolution. While it is true that several of the humanists wrote under 
the influence of national pride, the majority were swayed by al- 
together diflTerent considerations. Many were scornful of politics, 



being interested solely in the individual; others, Erasmus among 
them, were thoroughly international in their outlook. But the Protes- 
tant Reformers could scarcely have gained much of a following if they 
had not associated their cause with the powerful groundswell of na- 
tional resentment in northern Europe against an ecclesiastical system 
that had come to be recognized as largely Italian in character. For tliis 
reason, as well as for the reasons mentioned previously, it would seem 
warranted to regard the Reformation as one gateway to the modern 
world. 


I. THE PROTESFANT REVOLUTION 

The Protestant Revolution sprang from a multiplicity ()f causes, most 
of them closely related to the political and economic conditions of the 
age. Nothing could be more inaccurate than to think of the revolt 
against the Roman Church as exclusively a religious movement, 
though religious ideas occupied a prominent place in the minds of six- 
teenth-century Europeans. But without the basic political changes in 
northern Europe and the growth of new economic interests, Roman 
Catholicism would probably have undergone no more than a gradual 
evolution. Nevertheless, since religious causes wxtc the most obvious 
ones, it will be appropriate to consider them first. 

To the majority of Martin Luther’s early followers the movement 
he launched was chiefly a rebellion against abuses in the C^atholic 
C'hurch. That such abuses existed no historian would deny. For ex- 
ample, many of the clergy at this time wxTe poorly educated. 
Some, having obtained their positions through irregular means, w^Te 
unable to understand the Latin of the Mass they were required to cele- 
brate. Further, a considerable number of the clergy led extremely 
worldly lives. While some of the popes and bishops wa're living in 
princely magnificence, the lowly priests occasionally sought to eke 
out the incomes from their parishes by keeping taverns, gaming 
houses, or other establishments for profit. Not only did some monks 
habitually ignore their vows of chastity, but a few indifferent 
members of the secular clergy surmounted the hardships of the rule of 
celibacy by keeping mistresses. Pope Innocent VIII, who reigned 
about twenty-five years before the beginning of the Protestant Revo- 
lution, was known to have had eight illegitimate children, several 
born before his election to the papacy. There were numerous evils also 
in connection with the sale of religious offices and dispensations. As in 
the case of most civil positions, oflices in the Church during the Ren- 
aissance period were commonly sold to the highest bidder. It is es- 
timated that Pope Leo X enjoyed an income of more than a million 
dollars a year from the sale of more than two thousand ecclesiastical 
offices. This abuse was rendered more serious by the fact that the nicTi 
who bought these positions were under a strong temptation to make 
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up for their investment by levying high fees for their services. The sale 
of dispensations was a second malodorous form of ecclesiastical graft. 
A dispensation may be defined as an exemption from a law of the 
Church or from some vow previously taken. On the eve of the Refor- 
mation the dispensations most commonly sold were exemptions from 
fasting and from the marriage laws of the Church. By way of illustra- 
tion, first cousins would be permitted to marry for the payment of a 
fee of one ducat. 

But the abuses which aroused the most outrage and brought pres- 
sure for reform were the sale of indulgaices and the veneration of 
relics. An indulgence is a remission of all or of part of the temporal 
punishment due to sin — that is, of the punishment in this life and in 
purgatory. The theory upon which the indulgence rests is the famous 
doctrine of the Treasury of Merits developed by Scholastic theo- 
logians in the thirteenth century. According to this doctrine, Jesus and 
the saints, by reason of their “superfluous’' virtues on earth, ac- 
cumulated an excess of merit in heaven. This excess constitutes a 
treasure of grace upon wliich the pope can draw for the benefit of or- 
dinary mortals. Originally, indulgences were not issued for payments 
of money, but only for works of charity, fasting, going on crusades, 
and the like. It was the Renaissance popes, with their insatiable desire 
for revenue, who first embarked upon the sale of indulgences as a 
profitable business. The methods they employed were far from scru- 
pulous. The traffic in “pardons” was often turned over to bankers on a 
commission basis. As an example, the Fuggers in Augsburg had 
charge of the sale of indulgences for Leo X, with permission to pocket 
one-third of the proceeds. Naturally, only one motive dominated the 
business — to raise as much money as possible. 

For centuries before the Reformation the veneration of sacred relics 
had been an important element in C'atholic worship. It was believed 
that objects used by Christ or the Virgin, or the bodily remains of the 
saints possessed a miraculous healing and protective virtue for anyone 
who touched them or came into their presence. It was inevitable that 
this belief should open the way for innumerable frauds. Superstitious 
peasants could be easily convinced that almost any splinter of wood 
was a fragment of the true cross. And there was no dearth of relic- 
mongers quick to take advantage of such credulity. The results were 
fantastic. According to Erasmus, the churches of Europe contained 
enough wood of the true cross to build a ship. No fewer than five 
shinbones of the ass on which Jesus rode to Jerusalem were on exhibi- 
tion in different places, to say nothing of twelve heads of John the 
Baptist. Martin Luther declared in a pamphlet lampooning his enemy, 
the archbishop of Mainz, that the latter claimed to possess “a whole 
pound of the wind that blew for Elijah in the cave on Mount Horeb 
and two feathers and an egg of the Holy Ghost.” 

Modem historians agree, however, that abuses in the Catholic 
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tion. It was medieval C-atholicism itself, not the abuses therein, to Thv Protestant Revolution 

which the Reformers objected. Moreover, just before the revolt broke 
out, conditions had begun to improve. Many pious Catholics them- 
selves had started an agitation for reform, which in time would proba- 
bly have eliminated most of the glaring evils in the system. But as so Abuses not the primary 

often happens in the case of revolutions, the improvement came too niuses of the Protestant 

late. Other forces more irresistible in character had been gradually Revolution 

gathering momentum. Conspicuous among these was the growing 
reaction against Scholastic theology, with its elaborate sacramental 
theory, its belief in the necessity of good works to supplement fiith, 
and its doctrine of divine authority in the hands of the priests. 

From preceding chapters the reader will recall that two different 
systems of theology had developed within the medieval Church. The 
first was formulated by St. Augustine around 400 a . d , on the basis of The ,lash henveen two 

teacliings in the Pauline Epistles. It w^as predicated on the assumption dijferent systems of 

of an omnipotent (iod, who sees the w hole drama of the universe in throloxy: the Aux'ustinian 

the twinkling of an eye. Not even a sparrow falls to the ground except 
in accordance with divine decree. Human nature is hopelessly de- 
praved, and it is therefore as impossible for human beings to perform 
good works of their own volition as for thistles to bring forth figs. 

Only those mortals can be saved whom Cod for reasons of His own 
has predestined to inherit eternal life. Such in its bare.st outlines was 
the system of doctrine commonly known as Augustinianism. It was a 
theology well suited to the age of chaos w hich followed the breakup 
of the classical world. People in this time were prone to fatalism and 
otherw^orldliness, for they seemed to be at the mercy of forces beyond 
their control. But the doctrine continued to be taught throughout 
the Middle Ages, especially in parts of Germany, where the impact of 
high-medieval civilization w^as comparatively weak. To Luther and 
many of his followers it seemed the most logical interpretation of 
C’hristian belief. 

With the growth of a more abundant life in southern and western 
Europe, it was natural that the pessimistic philosophy of Augus- 
tinianism should have been replaced by a system which would restore 7'he late-medieval 

to humans some measure of pride in their own estate. The change was theoloj^y of Peter Lombard 

accelerated also by the growth of a dominant Church organization. ■'''• Tltomas Aquinas 

The theology of Augustinianism, by placing human fate in the hands 
of God, haci seemed to imply that the functions of an organized 
C^hurch were comparatively unnecessary. Certainly no sinners could 
rely upon the ministrations of priests to improve their chances of sal- 
vation, since those who were to be saved had already been “elected” 
by God from all eternity. The new system of belief was finally crys- 
tallized in the Scholastic writings of Peter Lombard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Its cardinal premise 
was the idea that humans had been endowed by (iod with freedom of 
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will, with power to choose the good and avoid the evil. However, 
men could not make this choice entirely unaided, for without the sup- 
port of heavenly grace they would be likely to fall into sin. It was 
therefore necessary for them to receive the sacraments, the indispens- 
able means for communicating the grace of God to humanity. Of the 
seven sacraments of the Church, the three most important for the 
layperson were baptism, penance, and the Eucharist. 'I'he first wiped 
out the stain of previous sin; the second ab.solved the contrite sinner 
from guilt; the third was especially significant for its effect in renew- 
ing the saving grace of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. Except in 
emergencies, none of the sacraments could be administered by persons 
outside the ranks of the priesthood. The members of the clergy, hav- 
ing inherited this power from the Apostle l^eter, alone had the 
authority to cooperate with (Jod in forgiving sins and in performing 
the miracle of the Eucharist, whereby the bread and wine were transub- 
stantiated into the body and blood of the Savior. 

The Protestant Revolution wms in large measure a rebellion against 
the second of these systems t)f theology. Although the doctrines of 
Peter Lombard and St. Thomas Aquinas had virtually become part of 
the theology of the CUnirch, they had never been universally accepted. 
To some Christians who favored Augustinianism, they seemed to de- 
tract from the sovereignty of God and to contradict the plain teachings 
of Paul that human will is in bondage and human nature unspeakably 
vile. Worse still, in the opinion of these critics, was the fact that Scho- 
lastic theology greatly strengthened the authority of the priesthood. In 
sum, what the Reformers wanted was a return to a more primitive 
C-hristianity than that which had prevailed since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Any doctrine or practice not expressly sanctioned in the Bible, 
especially in the Pauline Epistles, or not recognized by the fathers of 
the Church, they were strongly inclined to reject. It was for this rea- 
son that they condemned not only the theory of the priesthood and the 
sacramental system of the CJhurch, but also such medieval additions to 
the faith as the veneration of the Virgin, the belief in purgatory, the 
invocation of saints, the cult of relics, and the rule of celibacy for 
the clergy. The Reformers were by no means rationalists: in fact, they 
were far more suspicious of reason than the Catholics. Their religious 
ideal rested upon the Augustinian dogmas of original sin, the total de- 
pravity of humanity, predestination, and the bondage of the will — all 
of which were far more difficailt to justify by rationalism than the lib- 
eralized Scholastic teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

As a political movement the Protestant Revolution w^as mainly the 
result of tw^o developments: first, the growth of a national conscious- 
ness in northern Europe; and second, the rise of absolute monarchs. 
Ever since the late Middle Ages there had been a growing spirit of 
independence among many of the peoples outside of Italy. They had 
come to regard their own national life as unique and to resent interfer- 
ence from any external source. Although they were not nationalists in 



the modern sense, they tended to view the pope as a foreigner who 
had no right to meddle with local affairs in bngiand, France, or (ier- 
many. This feeling was manifested in Fngland as early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when the Statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire were passed. The first prohibited appointments by the 
pope to Cliurch offices in England; the second forbade the appeal of 
cases from the English courts to Rome. A law more extreme than 
either of these was issued by the king of France in 143S. The French 
law practically abolished all papal authority in the country, including 
the appointive authority and the right to raise revenue. To the civil 
magistrates was given tlie power to regulate religious affairs within 
their own districts. In (iermany, despite the fact that there was no 
political unity, national feeling was by no means absent. It expressed 
itself in attacks upon the clergy by the Imperial Diet and in numerous 
decrees by the princes of separate states prohibiting ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments and the sale of indulgences without their consent. 

The growth of a national ctMisciousness in all of these countries 
went hand in hand with the rise of absolute monarchs. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to say how much of the sense of nationality was 
spontaneous and how' much of it was stimulated by ambitious rulers 
intent upon increasing their power. At any rate, it is certain that the 
claims of rulers to absolute authority w'ere bound to result in defiance 
of Rome. No despot could be expected to tolerate long the exclusion 
of religion from his .sphere of control. 1 le could not he a despot so long 
as there was a double jurisdiction within his realm. The appetite of 
princes for control over the (Church was whetted originally by the re- 
vival of the Roman law, with its doctrine that the people had dele- 
gated all of their power to the seailar ruler. From this doctrine it was a 
comparatively easy step to the idea that all of the pope’s authority 
could be properly assumed by the head of the state. But w'hatcver the 
reasons for its growth, there can be no doubt that the ambition of sec- 
ular princes to establish churches under their own control was a pri- 
mary cause of the mounting antagonism toward Rome. 

Historians disagree as to the importance of economic causation of 
the Protestant Revolution. Those who conceive of the movemc'nt as 
primarily a religious one think of the sixteenth century as a period of 
profound and agonized concern over spiritual problems. Such a condi- 
tion may well have characterized the mass of the people. But it does 
not alter the fact that in the sixteenth century, as in all ages, there wx're 
ruling groups hungry for wealth and quite willing to use popular 
beliefs for their own advantage. Prominent among the economic ob- 
jective's of such groups w'cre acquisition of the wealth of the Church 
and elimination of papal taxation. In the course of its history the 
C-hurch had grown into a vast economic empire. It was by far the larg- 
est landowner in western Europe, to say nothing of its enormous 
movable wealth in the form of rich furni.shings, works of art, jewels, 
precious metals, and the like. Some of these possessions had been 
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acquired by the Church through grants by kings, nobles, and other 
pious layfolk. Religious restrictions on taxation were also a galling 
grievance to secular rulers. Kings, eager for big armies and navies, had 
an urgent need for more revenue. But (Catholic law prohibited the tax- 
ing of Church property. The exemption of episcopal and monastic 
property from taxation meant a heavier burden on the possessions of 
individual owners, especially on the property of merchants and 
bankers. Moreover, the lesser nobles in Germany were being threat- 
ened with extinction on account of the collapse of the manorial econ- 
omy. Many of them looked with covetous eyes upon the lands of the 
Church. If only some excuse could be found for expropriating these, 
their difficult situation might be relieved. 

Papal taxation, by the eve of the Protestant Revolution, had as- 
sumed a baffling variety of irritating forms. First came the tithe, which 
was supposed to be one-tenth of every Christian’s income paid for the 
support of the parish church. Then there were innumerable fees paid 
into the papal treasury for indulgences, dispensations, appeals of judi- 
cial decisions, and so on. In a very real sense the moneys collected for 
the sale of Church offices and the annates, or commissions levied on 
the first year’s income of every bishop and priest, were also forms of 
papal taxation, since the officials who paid them eventually reim- 
bursed themselves through increased collections from tlie people. But 
the main objection to these taxes was not that they were so numerous 
and burden.some. The real basis of grievance against the papal levies 
was their effect in draining the northern countries of so much of their 
wealth for the enrichment of Italy. Economically, the situation was al- 
most exactly the same as if the nations of northern Europe had been 
conquered by a foreign prince and tribute imposed upon them. Some 
Germans and Englishmen were scandalized also by the fact that most 
of the money collected was not being spent for religious purposes, but 
was being squandered by worldly popes to maintain luxurious courts. 
The reason for the resentment, however, was probably as much finan- 
cial as moral. 

A third important economic cause of the Protestant Revolution was 
the conflict between the ambitions of the new merchant class and the 
ascetic ideals of medieval Christianity. Medieval Scholastic philoso- 
phers had argued that business for the sake of great profit is essentially 
immoral. No one has a right to any more than a reasonable wage for 
the service he renders to society. All wealth acquired in excess of this 
amount should be given to the Church to be distributed for the benefit 
of the needy. The merchant or craftsman who strives to get rich at the 
expense of the people is really no better than a common thief. To gain 
an advantage over a rival in business by cornering the market or beat- 
ing down wages is contrary to all law and morality. Equally sinful is 
the practice of usury — ^thc charging of interest on loans where no ac- 
tual risk is involved. This is sheer robbery, the Scholastics argued, for 
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his; it is contrary to nature, for it enables the man who lends the 
money to live without labor. 

While it is far from true that these doctrines were universally hon- 
ored even by the C-hurch itself, they nevertheless remained an integral 
part of the Catholic ideal, at least to the end of the Middle Ages. How- uffects of the rise of 
ever, from the later Middle Ages onwards dynamic capitalism was lompetitive lapiialism 
beginning to supplant the old static economy of the medieval guilds. 

No longer were merchants and manufacturers contemt with a mere 
“wage” for the services they rendered to society. They demanded 
profits, and they could not see that it was any business of the Church 
to set limits on their earnings. Wages were fit only for hirelings, who 
had neither the wit nor the industry to go after the big rewards. In ad- 
dition to all this, the growth of banking meant an even more violent 
conflict with the ascetic ideal of the Church. As long as the business of 
moneylcnding was in the hands of jews and Muslims, it mattered little 
that usury should be branded as a sin. But now that Christians were 
piling up riches by financing the exploits of kings and merchants, the 
shoe was on another foot. The new crop of bankers resented being 
told that their lucrative trade in cash was contrary to the laws of God. 

T his seemed to them an attempt of spokesmen for an outmoded past 
to dictate the standards for a new age of progress. But how was it that 
Italy did not break with the Catholic Church in view of the extensive 
development of banking and commerce in such citic's as Florence, 

Genoa, Milan, and Venice? Perhaps one explanation is to be found in 
the fact that such business activities had taken earlier and deeper roots 
in Italy than in most parts of (lermany. They had been establi.shed for 
so long a time that any possible conflict between them and religious 
ideals had been largely ignored. Besides, the religion of many Italians 
tended to approximate that of the ancient Romans; it was external and 
mechanical rather than profoundly spiritual. To many northern Euro- 
peans, by contrast, religion had a deeper significance. It was a system 
of dogmas and commandments to be observed literally under pain of 
the awful judgment of a wrathful God. They were, therefore, more 
likely to be disturbed by inconsistencies between worldly practices 
and the doctrines of the faith. 

The full story of why the Protestant Revolution began in Germany 
is so complex that only a few of the possible reasons can be .suggested 
as ideas for the student to consider. Was Germany relatively {Miy the Ih-otesiant 

more backward than most other areas of western Europe? Had the Revolution hei^an in 

Renaissance touched it so lightly that medieval religiosity remained (^rmany 
quite pervasive? Or did economic factors operate more strongly in 
Germany than elsewhere? The C^hurch in Germany held an enormous 
proportion of the best agricultural lands, and evidence exists that the 
country was seething with discontent on account of a too rapid transi- 
tion from a static economy to an economy of profits and wages. It 
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seems to be true, finally, that Germany was the victim of Catholic 
abuses to a greater extent than most other countries. How crucial was 
the shock resulting from these is impossible to say, but at least they 
provided the immediate impetus for the outbreak of the Lutheran 
revolt. Unlike England and France, Germany had no powerful king to 
defend its interests against the papacy. The country was weak and 
divided. At least partly for this reason. Pope Leo X selected German 
territory as the most likely field for the sale of indulgences. 

I. THE LUTHERAN REVOLT IN GERMANY By the dawn of the sixteenth 
century Germany was ripe for religious revolution. All that was nec- 
essary was to find a leader who could unite the dissatisfied elements 
and give a suitable theological gloss to their grievances. Such a leader 
was not long in appearing. His name was Martin Luther, and he was 
born in Thuringia in 1483. His parents were originally peasants, but 
his father had left the soil soon after his marriage to work in the mines 
of Mansfeld. Here he managed to become moderately prosperous and 
served in the village council. Nevertheless, young Martin’s early envi- 
ronment was far from ideal. He was whipped at home for trivial of- 
fenses until he bled, and his mind was filled with hideous terrors of 
demons and witches. Some of these superstitions clung to him until 
the end of his life. His parents intended that he should become a law- 
yer, and with this end in view they placed him at the age of eighteen in 
the University of Erfurt. During his first four years at the university, 
Luther worked hard, gaining more than an ordinary reputation as a 
scholar. But in 1505, while returning from a visit to his home, he was 
overtaken by a violent storm and felled to the ground by a bolt of 
lightning. In terror lest an angry God strike him dead, he vowed to St. 
Anne to become a monk. Soon afterward he entered the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt. 

Here he gave himself up to earnest reflection on the state of his soul. 
Obsessed with the idea that his sins were innumerable, he strove des- 
perately to attain a goal of spiritual peace. He engaged in long vigils 
and went for days on end without a morsel of food. But the more he 
fasted and tortured himself, the more his anguish and depression in- 
creased. Told that the way of salvation lies in love of God, he was 
ready to give up in despair. How could he love a Being who is not 
even just, who saves only those whom it pleases Him to save? “Love 
Him?” he said to himself, “1 do not love Him. I hate Him.” But in 
time, as he pondered the Scriptures, especially the story of the Cruci- 
fixion, he gained a new insight into the mysteries of the Christian the- 
ology. He was profoundly impressed by the humiliation of the Sav- 
ior’s death on the cross. For the benefit of sinful humanity, the Christ, 
the God-man, had shared the fate of common criminals. Why had He 
done so except out of love for His creatures? The God of the storm 
whose chief attribute appeared to be anger had revealed Himself as a 
father who pine's His children. Here was a miracle which no human 
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reason could understand. It must be taken on faith; and by faith alone, 

Luther concluded, can human beings be justified in the sight of Ciod. 

This dtictrine of Justification by faith alone, as opposed to salvation by 
“good works,” quickly became the central doctrine of the Lutheran 
theology. 

But long before Luther had completed his theological system, he 
was called to lecture on Aristotle and the Bible at the University of 

Wittenberg, which had recently been founded by Frederick the Wise Luther's revolt against the 
of Saxony. While serving in this capacity, he was confronted by an .^^ale of indulxetncs 
event which furnished the spark for the Protestant Revolution. In i s i? 
an unprincipled Dominican friar by the name of Tetzel appeared in 
Ciermany as a hawker of indulgences. Determined to raise as much 
money as possible for Pope Leo X and the archbishop of Mainz who 
had employed him, I’etzel deliberately represented the indulgences as 
tickets of admission to heaven. Though forbidden to enter Saxony, he 
came to the borders of that state, and many natives of Wittenberg 
rushed out to buy salvation at so attractive a price. Luther was ap- 
palled by such brazai deception of ignorant people. Accordingly, he 
drew up a set of ninety-five the.ses or statements attacking the sale of 
indulgences, and posted them, after the manner of the time, on the 
door of the castle church on October 31, 1517. Later he had them 
printed and sent to his friends in a number of cities. Soon it became 
evident that the Ninety-five Theses had voiced the sentiments of a na- 
tion. All over (iermany, Luther was hailed as a leader whom God had 
raised to break the power of an arrogant and hypocritical clergy. A vi- 
olent reaction against the sale of indulgences was soon in full swing. 

Tetzel was mobbed and driven from the country. The revolt against 
Rome had begun. 

Widi the revenue from indulgences cut off, it was inevitable that the 
pope .should take action. Early in 1518 he commanded the general of 
the Augijstinian order to make the rebellious friar recant. Luther not 
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only refused, but published a sermon stating his views more strongly 
than ever. Forced by his critics to answer questions on many points 
other than indulgences, he gradually came to realize that his own 
religion was utterly irreconcilable with that of the Roman Church. 
There was no alternative except to break with the Catholic faith en- 
tirely. In 1 520 his teachings were formally condemned in a bull pro- 
mulgated by Leo X, and he was ordered to recant within sixty days or 
be dealt with as a heretic. Luther replied by publicly burning the 
pope's proclamation. For this he was excommunicated and ordered to 
be turned over to the secular arm for punishment. Germany at this 
time was still technically under the rule of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Charles V, who had recently been elevated to the throne of this ram- 
shackle government, was anxious to be rid of the insolent rebel at 
once, but he dared not act without the approval of the Imperial Diet. 
Accordingly, in 1521, Luther was summoned to appear before a meet- 
ing of this body at Worms. Since many of the princes who composed 
the Diet were themselves hostile toward the Church, nothing in par- 
ticular was done, despite Luther’s refusal to retract anything he had 
said. Finally, after a number of the members had gone home, the em- 
peror forced through an edict branding the obstreperous friar as an 
outlaw. But Luther had already been hidden away in the castle of his 
friend, Frederick of Saxony. Here he remained until all danger of ar- 
rest by the emperor’s soldiers had passed. Charles soon afterward 
withdrew to conduct his war with France, and the Edict of Worms 
was never enforced. 

Thenceforth until his death in i 546 Luther was occupied with his 
work of building an independent German Church. Despite the fun- 
damental conflict between his own beliefs and Catholic theology, he 
nevertheless retained a good many of the elements of the Roman sys- 
tem. With the passing of the years he became more conservative than 
many of his own followers. Though he had originally denounced 
transubstantiation, he eventually came around to adopting a doctrine 
which bore at least a superficial resemblance to the Catholic theory. 
He denied, however, that any change in the substance of the bread and 
wine occurs as the result of a priestly miracle. The function of the 
clergyman is simply to rei^eal the presence of God in the bread and 
wine. Still, the changes he made were drastic enough to preserve the 
revolutionary character of the new religion. He substituted German 
for Latin in the services of the Church. He rejected the entire ecclesias- 
tical system of pope, archbishops, bishops, and priests as custodians of 
the keys to the kingdom of heaven. By abolishing monasticism and 
insisting upon the right of priests to marry, he went far toward de- 
stroying the barrier which had separated clergy from laity and given 
the former their special status as representatives of God on earth. He 
recognized only baptism and the Eucharist as sacraments, and he de- 
nied that even these had any supernatural effect in bringing down 



grace from heaven. Since he continued to emphasize faith rather than 
good works as the road to salvation, he naturally discarded such for- 
malized practices as fasts, pilgrimages, the veneration of relics, and the 
invocation of saints. On the other hand, the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and the supreme authority of the Scriptures were given in the 
new religion a higher place than they had ever enjoyed in the old. Last 
of all, Luther abandoned the Catholic idea that the Church should be 
supreme over the state. Instead of having bishops subject to the pope 
as the Vicar of Christ, he organized his church under superintendents 
who were essentially agents of the government. 

Of course, Luther was not alone responsible for the success of the 
Protestant Revolution. The overthrow of Catholicism in Germany 
was also abetted by the outbreak of social revolt. In 1522-1523 there 
occurred a ferocious rebellion of the knights. These petty nobles were 
being impoverished by competition from the great estates and by the 
change to a capitalist economy. Tliey saw as the chief cause of their 
misery the concentration of landed wealth in the hands of more pow- 
erful princes and the Church. Obsessed with national sentiments, they 
dreamed of a united Germany free from the domination of powerful 
landlords and grasping priests. The leaders of the movement were 
Ulrich von Hutten, who had turned from a humanist into a fierce par- 
tisan of Luther, and Franz von Sickingen, a notorious robber baron 
and soldier of fortune. To these men the gospel of Luther seemed to 
provide an excellent program for a war on behalf of German liberty. 
Although their rebellion was speedily crushed by the armies of the 
archbishops and richer nobles, it had considerable effect in persuading 
the pillars of the old regime that too much resistance to the Lutheran 
movement would scarcely be wise. 

The revolt of the knights was followed by a much more violent up- 
rising of the lower classes in 1524-1525. Though most who took part 
were peasants, a great many poor workers from the cities were at- 
tracted to the movement also. Tlie causes of this second rebellion were 
somewhat similar to those of the first: the rising cost of living, the 
concentration of holdings of land, and the religious radicalism inspired 
by Luther’s teachings. But the peasants and urban workers were 
stirred to action by many other factors as well. The decay of the 
regime had eliminated the paternal relationship between noble and 
serf. In its place had grown up a mere cash nexus between employer 
and worker. The sole obligation now of the upper classes was to pay a 
wage. When sickness or unemployment struck, laborers had to make 
do w'ith their slender resources as best they could. Furthermore, most 
of the old privileges which the serf had enjoyed on the manorial estate, 
of pasturing flocks on the common lands and gathering wood in the 
forest, were being rapidly abolished. To make matters worse, land- 
lords were attempting to meet advancing prices by exacting higher 
rents from the peasants. Finally, the lower classes were angered by the 
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fact that the revival of Roman law had the effect of bolstering property 
rights and of strengthening the power of the state to protect the inter- 
ests of the rich. 

The Peasants’ Revolt of i S24-I S25 began in southern Germany and 
spread rapidly to the north, until large parts of the country were in- 
Outcome of the Peasants' volved. At first it was more like a strike than an insurrection. The 

rebels contented them.selves with drafting petitions and attempting 
peaceably to persuade their masters to grant them relief from oppres- 
sion. But before many months had passed the movement came under 
the influence of such radical leaders as Thomas Miinzer (c. 
1490-1525), who urged the use of fire and sword against the wicked 
nobles and clergy. In the spring of 1 525 the peasants began plundering 
and burning cloisters and castles and even murdering some of their 
more hated opponents. The noblc‘s now turned against them with 
fiendish fury, slaughtering indiscriminately both those who resisted 
and those who were helpless. In this they were encouraged by none 




other than Martin Luther himself. Because Luther had become a . ... 

staunch ally of the (lerman princ'C's and was a thoroiighgc^ing oppo- fhe Proicstaiit Revolution 

nent of social reform, he wrote a violent pamphlet. Against the Thiev- 
ish, Murderous Hordes of Peasants, in which he urged everyone w'ho 
could to hunt the rebels down like mad dogs, to “strike, strangle, stab 
secretly or in public, and remember that nothing can be more pc^ison- 
ous, harmful, or devilish than a man in rebellion.” Tliefirm alliance of 

I, utheranism with the powers of the state thereafter helped insure 
social peace. In fact, after the bloody punishment of the pea.sant rebels 
tliere was never again to be a mass lower-class uprising in all of Ger- 
man history. 

II. THIJ ANABAPTIST MOVEMENT Shortly after the failure of the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt a group of radical refcirmers who were dissatisfied with 

Luther’s growing conservatism, but who did not wish to take up the The nature of 
sword, began to coalesce into the loosely organized movement called Anabaptism 
Anabaptism. The name means “re-baptism” and was derived from 
the fact that the Anabaptists held infant baptism to be inefTectual and 
insisted that the rite should be administered only when the individual 
had reached the age of reason. But a belief in adult baptism was not re- 
ally their principal doctrine. Tlie Anabaptists were extreme individ- 
ualists in religion. Luther’s teaching that all have a right to follow the 
dictates of their own conscience the Anabaptists took exactly as it 
stood. Not only did they reject the ("atholic theory of the priesthood, 
but they denied the necessity of any clergy at all, maintaining that 
every individual should follow the guidance of the “inner light.” They 
refused to agree that God’s revelation to humanity had ceased with 
the writing of the last book of the New Testamcnit, but insisted that He 
continues to speak directly to certain of His chosen followers. They 
attached much importance to literal interpretation of the Bible, even of 
its most occult portions. They believed that the Church should be a 
community of saints and required of their followers abstention from 
lying, profanity, gluttony, lewdness, and drinking intoxicating 
liquors. Many of the members looked forward to the early destruction 
of this world and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom of justice and 
peace, in which they would have a prominent place. But the Anabap- 
tists were not merely a group of religious extremists; they represented 
as well the most radical social tendencies of their time. Though it is 
certainly an exaggeration to call them communists, they did denounce 
the accumulation of wealth and taught that it was the duty of Chris- 
tians to share their goods with one another. In addition, they declined 
to recognize any distinctions of rank or class, declaring everyone equal 
in the sight of God. Many also abominated the taking of oaths, con- 
demned niilitai^ service, and refused to pay taxes to governments that 
engaged in war. They abstained in general from political life and de- 
manded the complete separation of Church and State. Their doc- 
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trines represented the extreme manifestation of the revolutionary fer- 
vor generated by the Protestant movement. 

Unhappily for the fortunes of Anabaptism, a highly unrepresenta- 
tive group of Anabaptist extremists managed to gain control of the 
The city of Munster in northwestern Germany in 1534. Some of their 

fellow extremists from surrounding areas came pouring in, and 
Munster became a new Jerusalem where all of the vagaries of the luna- 
tic fringe of the movement were put into practice. The property of un- 
believers was confiscated and polygamy was introduced. A former 
tailor named John of Leyden assumed the title of king, proclaiming 
himself the successor of David, with a mission to conquer the world 
and destroy the heathen. But after a little more than a year Munster 
was recaptured by Catholic forces and the leaders of Zion were put to 
death by horrible tortures. As a result of this episode, Anabaptism was 
thoroughly discredited and all of its adherents were subjected to 
ruthless persecution throughout Germany and wherever else they 
could be found. Among the very few who survived were some who 
banded together in the Mennonite sect, named for its founder, the 
Dutchman Menno Simons (1492-1559). This sect, dedicated to the 
pacifism and simple “religion of the heart” of original Anabaptism has 
continued to exist until the present. Various Anabaptist tenets were 
also revived later by religious groups such as the Quakers and dif- 
ferent Baptist and Pentecostal sects. 

III. THE ZWINCLIAN AND CALVINIST REVOLTS IN SWITZERLAND The .Spe- 
cial form of Protestantism developed by Luther did not prove to be 
particularly popular beyond its native environmcTit. Even in Germany 


it by no means triumphed everywhere (most of southern Germany 
remained Catholic), and outside of Germany Lutheranism became the 
official religion only in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. But the 
force of the Protestant revolt made itself felt in a number of other 
lands. Such was especially the case in Switzerland, where national 
consciousness had been gathering strength for centuries. At the close 
of the Middle Ages the shepherds and peasants of the Swiss cantons 
had challenged the right of the Austrians to rule over them, and finally 
in 1499 had compelled the Emperor Maximilian to recognize their in- 
dependence, not only of the house of Hapsburg but of the Holy 
Roman Empire as well. Having thrown off the yoke of a foreign em- 
peror, the Swiss were not likely to submit indefinitely to an alien 
pope. Moreover, the cities of Zurich, Basel, Berne, and Geneva had 
grown into flourishing centers of trade. Their populations were domi- 
nated by prosperous merchants who were becoming increasingly con- 
temptuous of the Catholic ideal of glorified poverty. Here also north- 
ern humanism had found acceptance in cultivated minds, with the 
effect of creating a healthy distrust of priestly superstitions. Erasmus 
had lived for a number of years in Basel. Lastly, Switzerland had been 
exploited by the indulgence peddlers to an extent only less grievous 
than that in Germany. 

I’he father of the Protestant Revolution in Switzerland was Ulrich 
Zwingli (1484-1531). Only a few weeks younger than Luther, he was 
the son of a well-to-do magistrate, who was able to provide him with 
an excellent education. As a student he devoted nearly all of his time to 
philosophy and literature, with no interest in religion save in the prac- 
tical reforms of the Christian humanists. Although he took holy 
orders at the age of twenty-two, his purpose in entering the priest- 
hood was mainly the opportunity it would give him to ailtivate his 
literary tastes. Ultimately, he turned his interest to religion and de- 
voted his energies to reform of the Church. He accepted nearly all of 
the teachings of Luther except that he regardexJ the bread and wine as 
mere symbols of the body and blood, and he reduced the sacrament of 
Holy Communion to a simple memorial service. So ably did he mar- 
shal the anti-Catholic forces diat by 1528 nearly all of northern Swit- 
zerland had deserted the ancient faith. 

From the northern cantons the Protestant Revolution in Swit- 
zerland spread to Geneva. This city, located on a lake of the same 
name near the Frcmch border, had the doubtful advantage of a double 
government. The people owed allegiance to two suzerains, the local 
bishop and the count of Savoy. When these high-born chieftains con- 
spired to make their power more absolute, the citizens rebelled against 
them. The result was their expulsion from the town about 1530 and 
the establishment of a free republic. But the movement could hardly 
have been successful without some aid from the northern cantons. 
Thus, it was not long until Protestant preachers from Zurich and 
Berne began arriving in Geneva. 
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Ulrich Zwitii^li. A sixteenth- 
century woodcut. 
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It was soon after these events that John Calvin (1509-1564) arrived 
in Geneva. Although destined to play so prominent a role in the his- 
tory of Switzerland, he was not a native of that country but of France. 
He was born at Noyon in Picardy. His mother died when he was very 
young, and his father, who did not like children, turned him over to 
the care of an aristocratic friend. For his higher education C'alvin was 
sent to the University of Paris, where, because of his bilious disposi- 
tion and fault-finding manner, he was dubbed “the acaisative case.” 
Later, he shifted at his father’s wish to study of law at Orleans. Here 
he came under the influence of disciples of Luther, evidently to a suf- 
ficient extent to cau.se him to be suspected of heresy. Consequently, in 
I 534 Calvin fled to Switzerland. He settled for a time in Basel and then 
moved on to Geneva, which was still in the throes of political revolu- 
tion. He began preaching and organizing at once, and by 1541 both 
government and religion had fallen completely under his sway. Until 
his death in 1 564 he ruled the city with a rod of iron. History contains 
few examples of men more dour in temperament and more stub- 
bornly convinced of the rightness of their own ideas. 

Under Calvin’s rule Geneva was transformed into a religious oligar- 
chy. The supreme authority was vested in the CaMigregation of the 
Clergy, who prepared all legislation and submitted it to the C.onsis- 
tory to be ratified. 7 'he latter body, composed, in addition to the 
clergy, of twelve elders representing the people, had as its principal 
function the supervision of public and private morals. This function 
was carried out, not merely by the punishment of antisocial conduct 
but by a persistent snooping into the private life of every individual. 
The city was divided into districts, and a committee of the Consistory 
visited each household without warning to conduct an inqui.sition into 
the habits of its members. Hven the mildest forms of self-indulgence 
were strictly prohibited. Dancing, card-playing, attending the theater, 
working or playing on the Sabbath — all were outlawed as works of 
the Devil. Innkeepers were forbidden to allow anyone to consume 
food or drink without first saying grace, or to permit any patron to sit 
up after nine o’clock unless he was spying on the conduct of others. 
Needless to say, penalties were severe. Not only were murder and 
treason classified as capital crimes, but also adultery, witchcraft, blas- 
phemy, and heresy; and the last of these especially was susceptible to a 
broad interpretation. During the first four years after Calvin became 
ruler of Geneva, there were no fewer than 58 executions out of a total 
population of only 16,000. 

The essentials of Calvin’s theology are contained in his Institutes if 
the Christian Religion, which was originally published in 1536 and 
revised and enlarged several times thereafter. His ideas resemble those 
of St. Augustine more than any other theologian. He conceived of the 
universe as utterly dependent upon the will of an Almighty God, who 
created all things for his greater glory. Because of the original fall 


from grace all human beings arc sinners by nature, bound hand and 
foot to an evil inheritance they cannot escape. Nevertheless, God for 
reasons of His own has predestined some for eternal salvation and 
damned all the rest to the torments of hell. Nothing that human 
beings may do can alter their fate; their souls are stamped with Crod’s 
blessing or c urse before they are born. But this did not mean, in C:al- 
vin’s opinion, that Christians could be indifferait to their conduct on 
earth. If they were among the elect, God would have implanted in 
them the desire to live right. Upright cc^iduct is a sign, though not an 
infallible one, that whoever practices it has been chosen to sit at the 
throne of glory. Public professiem of faith and participation in the sac- 
raments are also presumptive evidences of election to be saved. But 
most <^f all, the C'alvinists required an active life of piety and good mo- 
rality as a solemn obligation resting upon members of the Christian 
commonwealth. Like the ancient Hebrews, they conceived of them- 
selves as c hosen instruments of God with a mission to help in the ful- 
fillment of His purposes on earth. Their duty was not to strive for their 
souls' salvation but for the glory of (Jod. Thus it will be seen that the 
C'alvinist system did not encourage its followers to sit W'ith folded 
hands, serene in the know ledge that their fate was sealed. No religicm 
lias fostered a more abundant zeal in the conquest of nature, in mis- 
sionary activity, ot in the struggle against political tyranny. Doubtless 
the reason lies in the C'alvinist’s belief that as the chosen instrument of 
God he must play a part in the drama of the universe worthy of his ex- 
alted status. And with the Lord on his side he was not easily frightened 
by wdiatever lions lurked in his path. 

rhe religion of Calvin differed from that of Luther in a number of 
ways. First, it w'as more legalistic. Whereas the Wittcniberg Reformer 
had emphasized the guidance of individual conscience, the dictator of 
Cieneva stressed the sovereignty of law. He thought of God as a 
mighty legislator who had handed down a body of niles in the Scrip- 
tures which must be followed to the letter. Secondly, the religion of 
C'alvin was more nearly an Old 'restament faith than that of Luther. 
This can be illustrated in the attiaide of the two men toward Sabbath 
observance. Lutlier’s conception of Sunday was similar to that which 
prevails in modern continental Europe. He insisted, of course, that his 
followers should attend church, but he did not demand that during the 
remainder of the day they should refrain from all pleasure or work, 
("alvin, on the other hand, revived the Jewish Sabbath with its strict 
taboos against anything faintly resembling worldlincss. In the third 
place, the religion of Cieneva was more closely associated with the 
ideals of the new capitalism. Luther’s sympathies lay with the princes, 
and on at least one occasion he sharply censured the tycoons of finance 
for their greed. Calvin sanctified the ventures of the trader and the 
moneylender and gave an exalted place in his ethical system to the 
business virtues of thrift and diligence. Finally, Cialvinism as com- 
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474 pared to Lutheranism represented a more radical phase of the Protes- 

The of the Reformation Revolution. As we have seen, the Wittenberg friar retained a 

good many features of Roman worship and even some Catholic dog- 
mas. Calvin rejected everything he could think of that smacked of 
“popery.” The organization of his church was constructed in such a 
way as to exclude all traces of the episcopal system. Congregations 
were to choose their own elders and preachers, while an association of 
ministers at the top would govern the entire church. Ritual, in- 
strumental music, stained-glass windows, pictures, and images were 
ruthlessly eliminated, with the consequence that the religion was re- 
duced to “four bare walls and a sermon.” Even the observance of 
Christmas and Easter was sternly prohibited. 

The popularity of Calvinism was not limited to Switzerland. It 
spread into most countries of western Europe where trade and finance 
had become leading pursuits. The Huguenots of France, the Puritans 
of England, the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the members of the Re- 
formed C'hurch in Holland were all C'alvinists. It was preeminently the 
religion of city people; though, of course, it drew converts from other 
strata as well. Its influence in molding the ethics of modern times was 
enormous. Members of this faith had much to do with the initial 
revolts again.st despotism in England and France, as well as in 
overthrowing Spani.sh tyranny in the Netherlands. 

IV. THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND The Original bloW 
against the Roman Church in England was not struck by a religious 
enthusiast like Luther or Calvin but by the head of the government. 
This docs not mean, however, that the English Reformation was ex- 

Contrast between Catholic and I^otestant Churches. At the left is a Catholic church, 
showing the profusion of religious ceremonies, church adornments, and eccle- 
siastical vestments. At the right is a “reformed” Protestant church where most 
people are listening to a sermon in surroundings of stark simplicity. 



clusivcly a political movement. Henry VIII could not have succeeded 
in establishing an independent English Church if such action had not 
had the endorsement of large numbers of his subjects. And there were 
plenty of reasons why this endorsement was readily given. Though 
the English had freed themselves in some measure from papal domi- 
nation, national pride had reached such a point that any degree of sub- 
ordination to Rome was resented. Besides, England had been the 
scene for some time of lively agitation for religious reform. The mem- 
ory of Wyclif’s scathing attacks upon the avarice of the priests, the 
temporal power of popes and bishops, and the sacramental system of 
the Church had lingered since the fourteenth century. The influence of 
the Christian humanists, notably Thomas More, in condemning the 
superstitions in Catholic worship, had also been a factor of consider- 
able importance. Finally, soon after the outbreak of the Protestant 
Revolution in Germany, Lutheran ideas were brought into England 
by wandering preachers and through the circulation of printed tracts. 
As a result, the English monarch, in severing the ties with Rome, had 
no lack of sympathy from some of the most influential of his subjects. 

The clash with the pope was precipitated by Henry VIIl’s domestic 
difficulties. For eighteen years he had been married to Catherine of 
Aragon and had only a sickly daughttT, the future Queen Mary, to 
succeed him. The death of all the sons of this marriage in infancy was a 
grievous disappointment to the king, who desired a male heir to per- 
petuate the Tudor dynasty. But this was not all, for Henry had be- 
come deeply infatuated with the dark-eyed lady-in-waiting, Anne 
Bolcyn, and was determined to make her his queen. He therefore ap- 
pealed in 1 527 to Pope Clement VII for an annulment of the marriage 
to Catherine. The law of the Church did not sanction divorce, but it 
did provide that a marriage could be annulled if proof could be pre- 
sented that conditions existing at the time of the marriage made it 
unlawful. Queen Catherine had previously been married to Henry’s 
older brother, Arthur, who had died a few months after the ceremony 
was performed. Recalling this fact, Henry’s lawyers found a passage 
in the Book of Leviticus which pronounced a curse of childlessness 
upon the man who should marry his deceased brother’s wife. The 
pope was in a difficult position. If he rejected the king’s appeal, Eng- 
land would prpbably be lost to the Catholic faith, for Hcmry was ap- 
parently firmly convinced that the Scriptural curse had blighted his 
chances of perpetuating his dynasty. On the other hand, if the pope 
granted the annulment he would provoke the wrath of the Emperor 
Charles V, a nephew of Catherine. Charles had already invaded Italy 
and was threatc'ning the pope with a loss of his temporal power. There 
seemed nothing for Clement to do but to procrastinate. At first he 
made a pretense of having the question settled in England, and em- 
powered his own legate and Cardinal Wolsey to hold a court of in- 
quiry to determine whether the marriage to Catherine had been legal. 
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After long delay the case was suddenly transferred to Rome. Henry 
lost patience and resolved to take matters into his own hands. In 1 53 1 
he convoked an assembly of the clergy and, by threatening to punish 
them for violating the Statute of Praemunire in submitting to the 
papal legate, he induced them to recognize himself as the head of the 
English Church, “as far as the law of C'hrist allows." Next he per- 
suaded Parliament to cmact a series of laws abolishing all payments of 
revenue to the pope and proclaiming the Anglican Church an indepen- 
dent, national unit, subject to the exclusive authority of the king, liy 
1534 the last of the bonds uniting the English church to Rome had 
been ait. 

But the enactments put through by Henry VIII did not really make 
England a Protestant country. Though the abolition of papal authority 
was followed by the dissolution of the monasteries and confiscation of 
their wealth, the Church remained C'atholic in doctrine. The vSix Ar- 
ticles, adopted by Parliament at the king’s behest in 1 539, left no room 
for doubt as to official orthodoxy. Auricular confession, Masses for 
the dead, and clerical celibacy were all confirmed; death by burning 
was made the penalty for daiying die C'atholic dogma of the Eu- 
charist. Yet the influence of a minority of Protestants at this time can- 
not be ignored. Their numbers were steadily increasing, and during 
the reign of Henry’s successor, Edward VI (i 547-1 >53), they actually 
gained the ascendancy. Since the new king was only nine years old 
when he inherited the crown, it was inevitable that the policies of the 
government should be dictated by powers behind the throne. The 
men most active in this work were Thomas C'ranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the dukes of Somerset and Northumberland, who 
successively dominated the council of regency. All three of these of- 
ficials had strong Protc'stant leanings. As a result, the creeds and cere- 
monies of the Church of England were given some drastic revision. 
Priests were permitted to marry; English was substituted for Latin in 
the services; the use of images was abolished; and new articles of belief 
were drawn up repudiating all sacraments except baptism and com- 
munion and affirming die Lutheran dogma of justification by faith 
alone. When the youthful Edward died in 1 553 , it looked as if England 
had definitely entered the Protestant camp. 

Surface appearances, however, are frequently deceiving. They were 
never more so than in England at the end of Edward’s reign. The ma- 
jority of the people had refused to be weaned away from the usages of 
their ancient faith, and a reaction had set in against the high-handed 
methods of the radical Protestants. Moreover, the English during the 
time of the Tudors had grown accustomed to obeying the will of their 
sovereign. It was an attitude fostered by national pride and the desire 
for order and prosperity. The successor of Edward VI was Mary 
(i553“*55^)> the forlorn and pious daughter of Henry VIII and Cath- 
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crinc. It was inevitable that Mary should have been a Catholic, and 
that she should have abhorred the revolt against Rome, for the origin 
of the movement was painfully associated with her mother’s suffer- 
ings. Consequently, it is not strange that upon coming to the throne 
she should have attempted to turn the clock back. Not only did she re- 
store the celebration of the Mass and the rule of clerical celibacy, but 
she prevailed upon Parliament to vote the unconditional return of Eng- 
land to papal allegiance. But her policies ended in lamentable fulure 
tor several reasons. First of all, she fell into the same error as her 
predecessors in forcing through changes that were too radical tor the 
temper of the times. The people of England were not ready for a Lu- 
theran or Calvinist revolution, but neither were they in a mood to ac- 
cept immediate subjection to Rome. Probably a more serious cause of 
her failure was her marriage to IMiilip, the ambitious heir to the Span- 
ish throne. Her subjects feared that this union might lead to unfortu- 
nate foreign complications, if not actual annexation by Spain. When 
the queen allowed herself tf) be drawn into a war with France, in 
which England was ct)mpelled to surrender C'alais, its last foothold on 
the Cainiinent, the nation was almost ready for rebellion. Death ended 
Mary’s inglorious reign in I.SSS. 

I he question whether Eingland was to be C 'atholic or Protestant was 
left to be settled by Mary’s successor, her half-sister Elizabeth 

daughter of Anne Boleyn. Though reared as a Protes- Tfiv Lluahtthan 
tant, Elizabeth had no deep religious convictions. Her primary interest ampnomisv 
was statecraft, and she did not intend that her kingdom should be rent 
in twain by sectarian strife. Therefore, she decided upon a policy of 
moderation, refusing to ally herself with either the extreme Catholics 
or the fanatical Protestants. So carefully did she hew to this line that 
for some years she deceived the pope into thinking that she might turn 
C^atholic. Nevertheless, she was enough of a nationalist to refuse even 
to consider a revival of allegiance to Rome. One of the first things she 
did after becoming queen was to order the passage of a new Act of Su- 
premacy, declaring the English sovereign to be the “supreme gover- 
nor” of the independent Anglican church. The final settlemc'nt, com- 
pleted about 1 570, was a typical English compromise. The church was 
made Protestant, but certain article's of the creed were left vague 
enough so that former C'atholics might accept them without too much 
shock to their conscience. Moreover, the episcopal form of organiza- 
tion and much of the Catholic ritual was retained. Long after Eliza- 
beth’s death this settlement remained in effect. Indeed, most elements 
in it have survived to this day. And it is a significant fact that the rnc^d- 
ern Church of England is broad enough to include within its ranks 
such diverse factions as the Anglo-Catholics, who differ from Roman 
Catholics only in rejecting papal supremacy, and the “low-church” 

Anglicans, who are as radical in their Protestantism as the Lutherans. 
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As noted at the beginning of this chapter, the Protestant Revolution 
was only one of the phases of the great movement known as the Ref- 
ormation. The other was the Catholic Reformation, or the Counter- 
Reformation as it used to be called, on the assumption that the pri- 
mary purpose of its leaders was to cleanse the Catholic Church in 
order to check the growth of Protestantism. Modern historians have 
shown, however, that the beginnings of the movement for Catholic 
reform were entirely independent of the Protestant revolt. In Spain, 
during the closing years of the fifteenth century, a religious revival in- 
augurated by Cardinal Ximenes, with the approval of the monarchy, 
stirred that country to the depths. Schools were established, abuses 
were eliminated from the monasteries, and priests were goaded into 
accepting their responsibilities as shepherds of their flocks. Though 
the movement was launched primarily for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the Church in the war against heretics, Jews, and Muslims, it nev- 
ertheless had considerable effect in regenerating the spiritual life of the 
nation. In Italy also, since the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
number of eamc'st clerics had been laboring to make the priests of their 
Church more wordiy of their calling. The task was a difticult one on 
account of the entrenchment of abuses and the example of profligacy 
set by the papal court. In spite of these obstacles the movement did 
lead to the founding of several religious orders dedicated to high ideals 
of piety and social service. 

But the fires of Catholic reform burned rather low until after the 
Protestant Revolution began to make serious inroads. Not until it ap- 
peared that the whole German nation was likely to be swept into the 
Lutheran orbit did any of the popes become seriously concerned about 
the need for reform. The first to attempt a purification of the Church 
was Adrian VI, of Utrecht, the only non-Italian to be elected to the 
papal throne in nearly a century and a half, and the last until 1978. But 
his reign of only twenty months was tcK> short to enable him to ac- 
complLsh much, and in 1523 he was succeeded by a Medici (Clement 
VII), who ruled for eleven years. The campaign against abuses in the 
Church was not renewed until the reign of Paul III (1534-1549). He 
and three of his successors, Paul IV (1555-1559), Pius V (1566-1572), 
and Sixtus V (1 585-1 590), were the most zealous crusaders for reform 
who had presided over the Vatican since the days of Gregory VII. 
They reorganized the papal finances, filled the Church offices with 
priests renowned for austerity, and dealt drastically with those clerics 
who persisted in idleness and vice. It was under these popes that the 
Catholic Reformation reached its height. 

These direct activities of the popes were supplemented by the de- 
crees of a Church council convoked in 1545 by Paul III, which met in 
the Italian city of Trent at intervals between 1 545 and 1 563. This coun- 



cil was one of the most important in the history of the Church. The 
main purpose for which it had been summoned was to redefine the 
doctrines of the Catholic faith, and several of the steps in this direction 
were highly significant. Without exception, the dogmas challenged by 
the Protestant Reformers were reaffirmed. Good works were held to 
be as necessary for salvation as faith. The theory of the sacraments as 
indispensable means of grace was upheld. Likewise, transubstantia- 
tion, the apostolic succession of the priesthood, the belief in purga- 
tory, the invocation of saints, and the rule of celibacy for the clergy 
were all confirmed as essential elements in the (Catholic system. On 
the much-debated question as to the proper source of Christian belief, 
the Bible and the traditions of apostolic teaching were held to be of 
equal authority. Not only was papal supremacy over every bishop and 
priest expressly maintained, but there was more than a faint sugges- 
tion that the authority of the pope transcended that of the Church 
council itself. Thus the monarchical government of the Church was 
strongly reaffirmed. The Council of Trent also reaffirmed the doctrine 
of indulgences which had touched off the Lutheran revolt, although it 
did condemn the worst scandals connected with the selling of in- 
dulgences. 

The legislation of Trent was not confined to matters of dogma, but 
also included provisions for the elimination of abuses and for reinforc- 
ing the discipline of the Church over its members. Bi.shops and priests 
were forbidden to hold more than one benefice, so that none could 
grow rich from a plurality of incomes. To eliminate the evil of an ig- 
norant priesthood it was provided that a theological seminary must be 
established in every diocese. Toward the end of its deliberations the 
council decided upon a censorship of books to prevent heretical ideas 
from corrupting the minds of those w'ho still remained in the faith. A 
commission was appointed to draw up an index or list of writings 
which ought not to be read. I'he publication of this list by the pope in 
1564 resulted in the formal establishment of the Index of Prohibited 
Books as a part of the machinery of the Church. Later, a permanent 
agency known as the Congregation of the Index was set up to revise 
the list from time to time. Altogether more than forty such revisions 
have been made. The majority of the books condemned have been 
theological treatises, and probably the effect in retarding the progress 
of learning has been slight. Nonetheless, the establishment of the 
index must be taken as a symptom of the intolerance which had come 
to infect both Catholics and Protestants. 

The Catholic Reformation would never have been as thorough or as 
successful as it was had it not been for the activities of the Jesuits, or 
members of the Society of Jesus. They did most of the rough political 
work in the Council of Trent, which aiabled the popes to dominate 
that body in its later and more important sessions. The Jesuits also 
were largely responsible for winning areas that had fallen to Protes- 
tantism, such as Poland and parts of southern Germany, back into the 
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Catholic fold. The founder of the Society of Jesus was Ignatius Loyola 
(i49i”i s.sO), a Spanish nohlenian from the Basque ccnmtry. His early 
career seems not to have been particularly difTerent from that of other 
Spaniards of his class — a life of philandering and marauding as a 
soldier of the king. Ikit about the time the Protestant Revolution was 
I'he foimdin\z of th getting well under way in (Jermany, he was painfully wounded in a 

Soncty of Ji'SHs hy battle w'ith the French. While waiting for his injuries to heal, he read a 

pious biography of Jesus and some legends of the saints which pro- 
foundly changed his emotional nature. Overwhelmed by a conscious- 
ness of his wasted life, he determined to become a soldier of' Christ. 
After a peritul of morbid self-tortures, in which he saw visions of 
Satan, Jesus, and the Trinity, he went to the University of l\iris to 
learn more about the faith he intended to serve. 1 lere he gathered 
around him a small group of devoted disciples, with whose aid in i >34 
he founded the Society of Je.su s. The members look monastic v(^ws 
and pledged themselves to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In i >40 
their organization was approved by Pope F^aul III. From then on it 
grew rapidly. When Loyola died it already boasted no fewer than 
I, >00 members. 

The Society i^f Jesus was by far the most militant of the religious 
orders fostered by the spiritual zeal ot'the sixteenth century. It was not 
Or^am cation of the merely a monastic society but a t i^mpany of soldiers sworn to defend 

Sodety of Jesus the faith. Their weapons were not to be bullets and spears but elo- 

quence, persuasion, instruction in the right doctrines, and if* necessary 
more worldly methods of exerting influence. Lhe organization was 
patterned after that of a military company, with a general as com- 
ma nder-in-chief and an iron discipline enforced on the members. All 
individuality was suppressed, and a soldierlike obedience to the gen- 
eral was exacted of the rank and file. Only the highest of the four 
classes of members had any share in the government of the order. This 
little group, known as the Professed of the Four Vows, elected the 
general for life and consulted with him on important matters. Lhcy 
were also bound to implicit obedience. 

As suggested already, the activities of the Jesuits were numerous 
and varied. First and foremost, they conceived of themselves as the 
Activities of the Jesuits defenders of true religion. For this object they obtained authority 

from the pope to hear confessions and grant absolution. Many of them 
became priests in order to gain access to the pulpit and expound the 
truth as the oracles of (iod. Still others served as agents of the Inquisi- 
tion in the relcmtless w'ar against heresy. In all of this work they fol- 
lowed the leadership of the Church as their infallible guide. They 
raised no questions and attempted to solve no mysteries. Loyola 
taught that if the Church ruled that white was black, it would be the 
duty of its followers to believe it. But the Je.suits were not sati.sfied 
merely to hold the field against the attacks of Protestants and heretics; 
they were anxious to propagate the faith in the farthe.st corners of the 
earth — to make C'atholics out of Buddhists, Muslims, the Parsecs of 



India, and the indigonuus peoples of the newly discovered ct>ntinents. 
Long before the Reformation had ended, there were lesuit mis- 
sionaries in Africa, in Japan and China, and in North and South 
America. Yet am)ther important activity of Loyola’s soldiers was edu- 
cation. They founded colleges and seminaries by the hundreds in 
I'.urope and America and obtained positions in other institutions as 
well. Until the eighteaith century the society had a monopoly of edu- 
cation in Spain and a near-monopoly in France. I hat the Catholic 
Church recovcTcd so much of its strength in spite of the Fmtestant 
secession was due in large measure to the manifold and aggressive ac- 
tivities of the Jesuits. 
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3. THE REFORMATION MERITACiE 

The most immediate effects of the Reformation were a sharp rise in 
religious persecution and the onset ot' religious warfare throughout 
much of pAirope. Both (."atholics and Protestants took it for granted 
that diversity of religious belief within any country's boundaries sim- 
ply could not be tolerated. Therefore religious dissenters w'ere ruth- 
lessly persecuted wherever they were found. In several instances the 
victims included leading intellects who let their religious speculations 
or researches carry them in new directions. The most eminent of the 
original thinkers put to death by the (Catholics was Giordano Bruno, 
an early supporter of the Copernican heliocentric theory. Because 
Bruno taught the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, whicli ofiVnded 
biblical orthodoxy, he w'as haled before the Roman Inquisition 
(founded in 1542) and burned at the stake in i6ot. One of the victims 
of Calvinist persecution at Geneva was Michael Servetus, the discov- 
erer of the pulmonary circulation of the blood. In 1553 Servetus was 
condemned for rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity ; after some discus- 
sion, John Calvin’s own recommendation of “merciful” beheading 
was rejected by Servetus’s other C'alvinist judges and the daring 
thinker, whose ide*as preTigure'd modern Unitarianisin , was burned 
slewly at the stake, his major work tied around his arm. 

Not surprisingly, the pre'vale'iit attitudes of intolcTanee led to pro- 
longc^d religious warfare between (Catholics and Protestants. The first 
major religious struggle to break out was the Schmalkaldic War 
(1546-1547), waged by Charles V in an effort to re*store the unity of 
the Holy Roman Empire undcT the Catholic faith. In a few' months he 
succeeded in cowing the Protestant prince's of Germany into submis- 
sion, but he was unable to forc*e their subjeets back into the Roman 
religion. The strife was ultimatedy se'ttle’d by a compromise tre'aty, the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555), under whic'h each German prinee 
was to be free to choose either Lutheranism or Catholicism as the faith 
of his people. The religion of each state was thus made to depend upon 
the religion of its ruler. A much more prolonged and bloody struggle 
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took place in France between 1562 and 1 593. Here the Protestants, or 
Huguenots as they were called, were decidedly in the minority, but 
they included some of the ablest and most influential members of the 
commercial and financial classes. Besides, they composed a political 
party involved in machinations against the Catholics for control of the 
government. In 1 562, a faction of ultra-Catholics under the leadership 
of the duke of Guise forced its way into power and, by its threats of 
persecution of the Huguenots, plunged the country into civil war. The 
struggle culminated ten years later in the frightful massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. The regent, Catherine de’ Medici, in a desperate 
effort to put an end to the strife, plotted with the Guises to murder the 
Protestant leaders. The conspiracy unloosed the ugly passions of the 
Paris mob, with the result that in a single night 2,000 Huguenots were 
slain. The war dragged on until 1 593 when Henry IV became a Catho- 
lic in order to please the majority of his subjects, but the religious issue 
did not approach a settlement until 1 598 whai Henry issued the Edict 
of Nantes guaranteeing freedom of conscience to Protestants. 


The St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre. Thousands of Huguenots were killed in 
France in the continuing religious strife of the sixteenth century. 
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To a large extent the Revolt of the Netherlands was also an episode 483 

in the religious strife stirred up by the Reformation. Long after the The Reformatuw^H^^^^ 

Protestant Revolution began in Germany, the countries now known 
as Belgium and Holland were still being governed as dominions of the 
Spanish crown. Though Lutheranism and Calvinism had gained a 
foothold in the cities, the Protestants of the Netherlands were yet but a 77jc Revolt of the 

traction of the total population. With the passage of time, how'ever, Nethcrhttds 

the numbers of Calvinists increased until they included a majority of 
the townspeople, at least in the Dutch provinces of the north. Inter- 
ference by the Spanish government with their freedom of religion led 
to a desperate revolt in 1 565. Religious causes were, of course, not the 
only ones. Nationalist feeling was a leading factor also, particularly 
since the Spanish king, Philip II, persisted in treating the Netherlands 
as mere subject provinces. In addition, there were serious economic 

grievances — high taxation and the restriction of commerce for the Set- color map tollowirij» 

benefit of Spanish merchants. On the other hand, it was religious pa^( 44K 

hatred that was largely responsible for the bitterness of the struggle. 

Philip II regarded all Protestants as traitors, and he was determined to 
root them out of every territory over which he ruled. In he sent 
the violently anti-Protestant duke of Alva with 10,000 soldiers to ciuell 
the revolt in the Netherlands. For six years Alva terrorized the land, 
putting hundreds of the rebels to death and torturing or imprisoning 
thousands of others. The Protestants retaliated with almost equal sav- 
agery, and the war continued its barbarous course until i6oy. It ended 
in victory for the Protestants, largely through the bravery and self- 
sacrifice of their original leader, William the Silent. The chief result of 
the war W'as the establishment of an independent Dutch Republic 
comprising the territories now included in Holland. The southern or 
Belgian provinces, where the majority of the people were C'atholics, 
returned to Spanish rule. 

Severe religious warfare continued in the seventeenth century in the 
form of the Thirty Years’ War and the English Civil War, both of 
which will be treated later on. By around 1650, however, men finally Htid of rdviious watfarc 
stopped slaughtering each other in the name of salvation, and a new 
age of toleration slowly began to dawn. The prolonged upheavals had 
left most of northern Cjcrmany and all of the Scandinavian countries 
Lutheran; Scotland, Holland, and parts of northern Germany and 
Switzerland Calvinist; England a compromise Protestant country; and 
the rest of Europe predominantly C^atholic. These are roughly the 
religious divisions of Europe today. It would be a mistake to think 
that such diversity served to promote religious freedom: on the con- 
trary, religious minorities were outlawed in almost all European coun- 
tries until about 1800. After about 1650, however, countries at least 
stopped fighting each other on religious grounds. 

Among the more clearly modernizing effects of the Reformation 
were the added momentum the movement gave to the rise ot individ- 
ualism and to the expansion of popular education. By simplifying rit- 
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ual and organization the leaders of the Protestant Revolution liberated 
people from some of the collective constraints of the medieval Church. 

Increase in individualism More importantly, Protestantism tended to assert the rights of private 
judgment. When Luther boldly resisted the claims of religious author- 
ity at the Diet of Worms by proclaiming, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise,” he set a precedent for the autonomy of the individual con- 
science which would never be forgotten. 

In addition, the Reformation had some effect in promoting the edu- 
cation of the masses. The Renaissance, with its absorbing interest in 
Growth in education thc classics, had had the unfortunate result of distorting the curricula 
of the schools into an exaggerated emphasis upon Greek and Latin and 
of restricting education to thc aristocracy. The Lutherans, Calvinists, 



and Jesuits changed all of this. Ambitious to propagate their respective 
doctrines, they established schools for the masses, where even the son 
of the cobbler or peasant might learn to read the IJible and thet^Iogical 
tracts in the vernacular. Practical subjects were i^ften introduced in 
place of Cireek and Latin, and it is a significant fact that some of these 
schools eventually opened thdr doors to the new science. 

Certain tendencies of Reformation thought also helped ultimately 
to limit political absolutism. These tendencies were by no means to be 
found in Lutheranism. C^uite to the contrary, Luther was a fervent Rrlixion.^ (vtmoLs oti 
adherent of St. Paul’s doctrine that “the powers that be are ordained of x^iurrrnm’nt.s 

Clod.” Luther insisted that political disobedience was a greater sin than 
murder, unchastity, dishonesty, or theft, and held that the authority 
of kings and princes was never to be questioned by their subjects. 

Some observers indeed see in Luther’s influence a powa'rful stimulus 
to the growth of authoritarian government in Germany. Hut Jesuit 
philosophers, on the other hand, attempted to revive the medieval 
idea of a higher “law' t)f nature.” fliis natural law embodied divinely 
shaped principles of right and justice which should be recognized as 
providing certain limitations uptm the pow^T of rulers. C'ertain Jes- 
uits, moreover, taught that the authority of the secular ruler is derived 
from the people, and some even affirmed the right of the ordinary citi- 
zen to kill a tyrant in extraordinary ciraimstances. CJoing still further 
than the Jesuits, some Calvinists in France, F.ngland, and the Low 
CAHintries not only asserted the right of revolution but actively prac- 
ticed it. In England too Protestant “Congregationalists” in the seven- 
teenth century introduced the principle of democracy into their 
Cdiurch government and began to argue that such principles might be 
extended tt) the government of the state. Some w^ent so tar as to main- 
tain that “the meanest man in F.ngland ought to have a voice in the 
election of the government he lives under.” Such arguments were 
among the earliest expressions of truly democratic thought in modern 
times. 
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Chapter i6 


THE COMMERCIAL 
REVOLUTION AND THE NEW 
SOCIHTY (c. 1450- c. 1800) 

Although a Kingdom may be enriched by gilts received, or bv purchases 
taken from some other Nations, yet these are things uncertain and ot 
small consideration v^ hen they happen. I’lie ordinary means therefore to 
encrease our wealth and treasure is by 1 ladc, wherein wee* must 

ever observe this rule: to .sell more to strangers yearly than wee consume 
of theirs in value. 

— Thomas Mun, I'mtsurr by l'orrtiii;>u Tradv 

I n the three and a half eentiiries between 1450 and iSoo enorinou.s 
changes took place in Furopean economic life which are often de- 
scribed as the C'ommercial lU'volution. While there is much room Majo) in 
for disagreement in detail about what these changes entailed, certain i:inojHiW iionomii Ufv 
basic generalizations are commonly agreed upon. Above all, the 
C'ominercial Revolution encompassed a change from the semi-static, 
localized, and largely subsistence economy of the Middle Ages to the 
dynamic, worldwide, capitalist regime of modern times. Recovery 
from the fourteenth-century economic catastrophes was spurred by 
overseas discoveries, the influx of new articles of consumpnion and 
precious metals, the establishment of overseas markets, and advances 
in banking and trade. Larger numbers of people began to live otT com- 
merce and industry, and the pirofit motive became more pronounced 
than ever before. Also during the period of the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, first Spain and Portugal, and then the north Atlantic states of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland replaced the northern Italian cities as the 
centers of European economic initiative and prosperity. Finally, in the 
eighteenth century revolutionary developments in European agricul- 
ture brought the European economy to the threshold of the Industrial 
Revolution. Taken together, all these changes meant unprecedented 
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new wealth for Kiirope and carried in their train important changes in 
social organi/ation and material culture. 


1. mr. NATURE AND ErFEC.rS OF 
OVERSEAS EXRANSKW 

We have already seal in Ohapter 13 that the European economy was 
beginning to expand around 1450 after about a caitury and a lialf of 
severe depression. No doubt expansion would have progressed stead- 
ily, bur it was greatly accelerated in the sixteenth and subsequent cen- 
turies by the effects of overseas discoveries and conquests. The initial 
voyages of discovery were due primarily to Spanish and Portuguese 
ambitions for a share in the trade with the Orient. For some time this 
trade had been monopolized by the Italian cities of Venice and (ienoa, 
with the result that the people of the Iberian peninsula had to pay high 
prices for the spices, silks, and drugs that were imported from the 
East. It was therefore quite natural that attempts should be made by 
sailors commissioned by Spanish and Portuguese monarchs to dis- 
cover a new route to the Orient independent of Italian control. A sec- 
ond cause of the voyages of discovery was the missionary fervor of the 
Spaniards. Fhe succe.ssful Spanish reconquest of the Iberian peninsula 
from the forces of Islam had generated a surjilus of religious zeal, 
which spilled over into a desire to convert the overseas “heathen.” To 
these causes should be added the fact that advances in geographical 
knowledge and technological expertise allowed mariners to venture 
more fearlessly into the open seas. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that these advances did not all transpire suddenly around 1490. 
The popular idea that all Europeans before Columbus believed that 
the earth was Hat is simply nor true: it would have been impossible 
after the twelfth century to have found an educated person who did 
not accept the fact that the earth is a sphere. Furthermore, technolog- 
ical aids like the compass and the astrolabe (a device used for measur- 
ing the position iT heavenly bodies) were known long before C'olum- 
bus’s voyage. In fact, the Portuguese had already sailed boldly out into 
the Atlantic to reach the Azores Islands (one-third of the way to the 
New World) before 1350. Most likely, Europeans would have reached 
America and the Far East much earlier than they actually did had they 
not been held back by the depression and political upheavals of the 
later Middle Ages. 

If we except the Norsemen, who discovered the North American 
continent about rooo a.d., the pioneers in oceanic navigation were the 
Portuguese. By the middle of the fifteenth century they had e.xplored 
the African coast as far south as Guinea. In 1497 their most successful 
navigator, Vasco da Gama, rounded the tip of Africa and sailed on the 
next year to India. In the meantime, the Gaioese mariner, C^hris- 



tophcr Columbus (i45*-i.Sor)), became convirued of the feasibility of 
reaching India by sailing west. Rebuffed by the Portuguese, he turned 
to the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and enlisted their 
support of his plan. The story of his epochal voyage and its result is a 
familiar one and need not be recounted here. Though he died ignorant 
his real achievement, his discoveric‘s laid the foundations for the 
Spanish claim to nearly all of the New World. Other discoverers 
representing the Spanish crow'n followed C^olumbus, and soon af- 
terward the conquerors, Cortes and Pizarro. I’he result was the es- 
tablishment of a vast colonial empire including what is now the soiith- 
westem portion of the United States, Florida, Mexico, and the West 
Indies, C'cntral America, and all of South America with the exception 
of Brazil, w'hich w^as taken by Portugal. 

The English and the French w^ere not slow in folhnving the Spanish 
example. 'Ehc voyages of John Cabot and his son Sebastian in 
1497-14^8 provided the basis for the English claim to North America, 
though there w-as nothing that could be called a liritish empire in the 
New' World until after the settlement of Virginia in 1607. Early in the 
sixteenth century the French explorer C^artier sailed up the St. 
Law'rence, thereby furnishing his native land with some shadow of a 
title to eastern Canada. More than a hundred years later the explora- 
tions of Joliet, La Salle, and Father Marquette gave the French a foot- 
hold in the Mississippi valley and in the region of the Great Lakes. Fol- 
lowing their victory in their war for independaice in the early 
seventeenth century, the Dutch also to()k a hand in the struggle for co- 
lonial empire. The voyage of F^enry Fludson up the river which bears 
his name enabled them to found New Netherland in 1623, w'hich they 
were forced to surraider to the English some forty years later. But the 
most valuable possessions of the Dutch were Malacca, the Spice Is- 
lands, and the ports of India and Africa taken from Portugal in the 
early seventeenth century. 

The results of these voyages of discovery and the founding of colo- 
nial empires were almost incalculable. To begin with, they expanded 
commerce from its narrow limits of Mediterranean trade into a world 
enterprise. For the first time in history the ships of the great maritime 
powers now sailed the seven seas. The tight little monopoly of C.)rien- 
tal trade maintained by the Italian cities wms thoroughly punctured, 
(lenoa and Venice gradually sank into relative obscurity, w'hile the 
harbors of Lisbon, Bordeaux, Liverpool, Bristol, and Amsterdam 
w'ere crowded with vessels and the .shelves of their merchants piled 
high with goods. A second result was a tremendous increase in the 
volume of commerce and in the variety of articles of consumption. I’o 
the spicc*s and textiles from the Orient were now added tobacco from 
North America; molasses and rum from the West Indies; cocoa, choc- 
olate, quinine, and cochineal dye from South America; and ivory, 
slaves, and ostrich feathers from Africa. In addition to these commod- 
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chants and travelers sailing to India. 


itics hitherto unknown or obtainable only in limited quantities, the 
supply of c ertain older products was greatly increased. This was espe- 
cially true of sugar, cotTee, ric:e, and cotton, which were imported in 
such amounts from the Western Hemisphere that they ceased to be ar- 
ticles of luxury. 

Another significant result of the discovery and conquest of lands 
overseas was an expansion of the .supply of precious metals. When 
The imrvasc w thv Columbus first sailed to America, the quantities of gold and silver in 

iupply ofprciwm mrtdh turope were scarcely sufFicient to support a dynamic economy. In- 
deed, it was nearly fifty years before the full impact of wealth from 
America made itself felt. For some time gold was the more abundant 
metal and was relatively cheap in relaticm to silver. About 1540 this 
relation was reversed. Ma.ssive imports of silver from the mines of 
Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru produced such a depreciation in the value 
of silver that quantities of gold had to be hoarded for critical transac- 
tions. Henceforth, for about eighty years, the European economy ran 
on silver, fhe result was a tremendous inflation. Prices and wages rose 
to tantastic heights in what may be considered an artificial prosperity. 
It did not affect all parts of Europe alike. The German silver-mining 
industry was ruined by the floi>d of silver from the Americas. As a 
consequence, the position of Ciermany declined, while England and 
the Netherlands rose to preeminence. For a brief period Spain shared 
this preeminence, but it was ill-fitted to continue it. Spanish industrial 
development was too feeble to supply the demand for manufactured 
products from the European settlers in the Western Hemisphere. Ac- 
cordingly, they turned to the ntirth of Europe for the textiles, cutlery, 
and similar products they urgently needed. By the end of tlie sixteenth 
century the Spanish economy, which had first seemed to be prosper- 
ing greatly from the discoveries, lay ahno.st completely in ruins. 
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The major traits of the Commercial Revolution have been partly sug- 
gested by the foregoing discussion of overseas expansion. The out- 
standing characteristic was the rise of capitalism. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, capitalism may be defined as a system of production, 
distribution, and exchange, in which accumulated wealth is invested 
by private owners for the sake of gain. Its essential features are private 
enterprise, competition for markets, and business for profit. Generally 
it involves also the wage system as a method of payment of workers; 
that is, a mode of payment based not upon the amount of wealth they 
create, but rather upon their ability to compete with one another for 
jobs. As indicated already, capitalism is the direa antithesis of the 
semi-static economy of the medieval guilds, in which production and 
trade were supposed to be conducted for the benefit of society and 
with only a reasonable charge for the service rendered, instead of un- 
limited prcfits. Although capitalism did not come to its full maturity 
until the nineteenth century, most of its cardinal features were devel- 
oped during the Commercial Revolution. 

A second important feature of the Commercial Revolution was the 
growth of banking. Because of the strong religious and moral disap- 
proval of usury, banking had scarcely been a respectable business dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. For centuries the little that was carried on was 
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virtually nu>iu>polizcd by Jews. Nevertheless, exceptions did exist. As 
w'c have seen in Chapter i i, the C'hurch did come to allow profit- 
making on commercial risks. Tlie result w'as that several Italian fami- 
lies began to profit greatly from banking aiterprises as early as the 
thirteenth ccMitury. The greatest Italian banks were ruined by the 
blows t)f the fourteenth-century depre.ssion, but afterwards newer and 
better managed Italian houses, like the bank of the Medici, took their 
phu'e. By the fifteaith centur\' the banking business had spread to 
southern CkTinany and France. The leading firm in the north was that 
of the buggers of Augsburg. The buggers lent money to kings and 
bishops, served as brokers for the pope in the sale of indulgences, and 
provided the funds that enabled Charles V to buy his election to the 
throne of' the Holy Roman Funpire. Tlie rise of these private financial 
houses was followed by the establishment of government banks, in- 
tended to serve the monetary needs of the natii^nal states. The first in 
order of time was the Bank of Sweden (K>.S7), but the one which was 
destined for the role of greatest importance in econt>mic history was 
the Bank of bngland, founded in 1694. Although not technically 
under government control until 1946, it was the bank of issue for the 
government and the depositary of public funds. 

The gniwth of banking w^as necessarily accompanied by the adop- 
tion of various aids to financial transactions on a large scale. Oedit fa- 
cilities w'ere extended in such a way that a mercliant in Amsterdam 
could purcha.se goods from a merchant in Venice by means of a bill of 
exchange issued by an Amsterdam bank. The Venetian merchant 
w ould obtain his money by dt'positing the bill of exchange in his local 
bank. Later, the two banks would settle their accounts by comparing 
balances. Among the other facilities for the e.xpansion of credit were 
the adoption of a system of payment by check in U)cal transactions and 
the issuance of bank notes as a substitute for gold and silver. Both of 
these devices were invented by the Italians and were gradually adopted 
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in northern Euirope. The system of payment by cheek was particularly 
important in increasing the volume of trade, since the credit resources 
of the banks could now be expanded far beyond the actual amounts of 
cash in their vaults. 

rhe ('ominercial Revolution was not ci>nfined, of course, to the 
growth of trade and banking. Included in it also were fundamental 
changes in methods of prt>duction. The system of manufacture devel- 
oped by the craft guilds in the later Middle Ages w^as rapidly becom- 
ing defunct. The guilds themselves, dimiinated by the master crafts- 
men, had grow'n selfish and exclusive. Membership in them was 
commonly restricted to a few privileged families. Ik‘sides, they were 
so completely choked by tradition that they were unable to make ad- 
justments to changing conditions. Moreover, new industries had 
sprung up entirely outside the guild system. C Characteristic examples 
were mining and smelting and the woolen industry. The rapid devel- 
opment of these enterprises was stimulated by technological advances, 
such as the invention of the spinning wheel and the stocking frame and 
the discovery of a new method of making brass, which saved about 
half of the fuel previously used. In tlie mining and smelting industries 
a form of tirganization was adopted similar to that which has prevailed 
ever since. The tools and plant fiicilities beK>nged to capitalists, while 
the workers were mere wage-laborers subject to hazards of accident, 
unemployment, and occupational disease. 

Ikit the most typical form of industrial production in the period of 
the CCommercial Revolution was the domestic system, developed first 
of all in the woolen industry. The domestic system derives its name 
from the fact that the work was done in the homes of individual ar- 
tisans instead of in the shop of a master craftsman. Since the various 
jobs in the manufacture of a product were given out on contract, the 
system is also known as the putting-out system. Notwithstanding the 
petty scale of production, the organization was basically capitalist. 
The raw material was purchased by an entrepreneur (known as a 
clothier in the woolen industry) and assigned to individual workers, 
each of whom would complete his or her allotted task for a stipulated 
payment. In the case of the w^oolen industry the yarn would be given 
out first of all to the spinners, then to the weavers, fullers, and dyers in 
succession. Wlien the cloth was finally finished, it would be taken by 
the clcHhier and sold in the open market for the highest price it would 
bring. The domestic system was, of ctmrse, not restricted to the man- 
uficture of woolen cloth. As time w^ent on, it was extended into many 
other fields of production. It tied in well with the new glorification of 
riches and with the conception of a dynamic economy. The capitalist 
could now thumb his nose at the old restrictions on profits. No associ- 
ation of his rivals could judge the quality of his product or the wages 
he paid to his workers. Perhaps best of all he could expand his business 
as he saw fit and introduce new techniques that would reduce costs or 
increase the volume of production. 
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Merchants’ Houses in Amsterdam, Seventeenth Century. Several of the prituipal 
thoroughfares of Amsterdam arc canals. 
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Undoubtedly, the domestic system had advantages for the workers 
themselves, especially as compared to its successor, the factory sys- 
tem. 'Fhough wages were low% there was no regular schedule of 
hours, and it was generally possible for the laborer to supplement the 
family income by cultivating a small plot of land and raising a few 
vegetables. Furthermore, conditions of work in the homes were more 
healthful than in factories, and the artisan had his family to assist him 
with the simpler tasks. Freedom from the supervision of a foreman 
and from the fear of discharge for petty reasons were also definite ad- 
vantages. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the work- 
ers were too widely scattered to organize effectively for common ac- 
tion. As a consequence they had no means of protecting themselvc's 
from dishonest employers, wdio cheated them out of part of their 
wages or forced them to accept payment in goods. It is also true that 
toward the end of the Commercial Revolution the workers became 
more and more dependent upon the capitalists, who now furnished 
not only the raw materials but the tools and equipment as well. In 
some cases the laborers were herded into large central shops and com- 
pelled to work under a fixed routine. Tlie difference between this and 
the high-pressure methods of the factory system was only a matter of 
degree. 

That the Commercial Revolution would involve extensive changes 
in business organization w^as practically assured from the start. The 
prevailing unit of production and trade in the Middle Ages was the 
shop or store owned by an individual or a family. The partnership was 
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viously no one of these units was well adapted to business involving Commercial Revolution 

heavy risks and a huge investment of capital. The first result of the at- 
tempt to devise a more suitable business organization was the forma- 
tion of regulated companies. The regulated company was an association (<») changes in business 

of merchants banded together for a common venture. The members organisation; the growth 

did not pool their resources but agreed merely to cooperate for their of regulated compames 
mutual advantage and to abide by certain definite regulations. Usually 
the purpose of the combination was to maintain a monopoly of trade 
in some part of the world. Assessments were often paid by the 
members for the upkeep of docks and warehouses and especially for 
protection against “interlopers,” as those traders were called who at- 
tempted to break into the monopoly. A leading example of this type 
of organization was an English company known as the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, established for the purpose of trade with the Netherlands 
and Germany. 

In the seventeenth century the regulated company was largely su- 
perseded by a new type of organization at once more compact and 
broader in scope. This was the joint-stock company, formed through the ( 7 ) the joint-stock 
issuance of shares of capital to a considerable number of investors. lompany 
Those who purchased the shares might or might not take part in the 
work of the company, but whether they did or not they were joint 
owners of the business and therefore entitled to share in its profits in 
accordance with the amount they had invested. The joint-stock com- 
pany had numerous advantages over the partnership and the regulated 
company. First, it was a permanent unit, not subject to reorganization 
every time one of its members died or withdrew. And second, it made 
possible a much larger accumulation of capital, through a wide dis- 
tribution of shares. In short, it possessed nearly every advantage of the 
modern corporation except that it was not a person in the eyes of the 
law with the rights and privileges guaranteed to individuals. While 
most of the early joint-stock companies were founded for commercial 
ventures, some were organized later in industry. A number of the out- 
standing trading combinations were also chartered companies. This 
means that they held charters from the government granting a mo- 
nopoly of the trade in a certain locality and conferring extensive au- 
thority over the inhabitants. Through a charter of this kind the British 
East India C'ornpany ruled over India as if it were a private estate until 
1784, and even in a sense until 1858. Cither famous chartered compa- 
nies were the Dutch East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the Plymouth Company, and the London Company. The last of 
these founded the colony of Virginia and governed it for a time as 
company property. 

The remaining feature of the Commercial Revolution which needs 
to be considered was the growth of a more efficient money economy. 

Money, of course, had been widely in use ever since the revival of 
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trade in the eleventh century. Nevertheless, there were few coins with 
a value that was recognized other than locally. By 1 300, the gold ducat 
v>f Venice and the gold fltirin of FU^rence had come to be accepted in 
Italy and also in the international markets of northern Europe. But no 
country could be said to have had a uniform monetary system. Nearly 
everywhere there was great confusion. Cloins issued by kings circu- 
lated side by side with the money of foreign states. Moreover, the 
types of currency w^ere modified frequently, and the coins themselves 
w'ere often debased. A common method by which kings expanded 
their own personal revenues w'as to increase the proportion of cheaper 
metals in the coins they minted. But the growth of trade and industry 
in the C\)mmercial Revolution accentuated the need for more stable 
and uniform monetary systems. The problem was .solved by the adop- 
tion of a .standard system of money by every important state to be 
used for all transactions within its borders. Much time elapsed, how- 
ever, before the reform was complete. England began the construc- 
tion of a uniform cxnnage during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
task was not finished until late in the seventeenth century. The French 
did not succeed in reducing their money to its modern standard of 
simplicity and convenience until the time of Napoleon. In spite of 
these long delays it appears .safe to conclude that national currencies 
were really an achievement of the Commercial Fievolution. 


3. MERCANTILISM IN I'HEORY AND PRACTICE 

The Commercial Revolution in its later stages was accompanied by 
the adoption of a new^ set of doctrines and practices knowm as mercan- 
tilism. In its broadest meaning, mercantilism may be defined as a sys- 
tem of government intervention to promote national prosperity and 
increase the power of the state. Though frecjuently considered as a 
program of economic policy exclusively, its objectives were quite 
largely political. The purpose of the intervention in economic affairs 
was not merely to expand the volume of manufacturing and trade, but 
also to bring more money into the treasury of the king, which w'ould 
enable him to build fleets, equip armies, and make his government 
feared and respected throughout the world. Because of this close asso- 
ciaticMi with the ambitions of prince's to increase their own power and 
the power of the states over which they ruled, mercantilism has some- 
times been esAWd statisw . Certainly the system would never have come 
into existence had it not been for the growth of absolute monarchy in 
place of the weak, decentralized structure of feudalism. But kings 
alone did not create it. Naturally the new magnates of business lent 
support, since they would obviously derive great advantages from ac- 
tive encouragement of trade by the state. I'he heyday of mercantilism 
was the period between 1600 and 1700, but many of its features sur- 
vived until the end of the eighteenth century. 



If' there was any one principle which held the central place in mer- 
cantilist theory, it was the doctrine of bullionism. This doctrine means 
that the prosperity of a nation is determined by the quantity of pre- 
cious metals within its borders. The greater the amount of gold and 
silver a country contains, the more money the government can collect 
in taxes, and the richer and more powerful the state will become. Hut 
what of those countries that owned no bullion-producing colonies? 
How were they to achieve riches and power? For these questions the 
mercantilists had a ready answer. A nation without access to gold and 
silver directly should attempt to increase its trade with the rest of the 
world. If its government took steps to ensure that the value of exports 
would always exceed the value of imports, more gold and silver 
w’ould come into the country than wmild have to be shipped out. This 
w'as called maintaining a “favorable balance of trade.'’ To preserve 
this balance, three main devices would be necessary: first, high tariffs 
to reduce the general level of imports and to shut out some products 
entirely; second, bounties on exports; and third, extensive encourage- 
ment of manufactures in order that the nation might have as many 
goods to sell abroad as possible. 

riie theory of mercantilism also included certain elements of eci>- 
nomic nationalism, paternalism, and imperialism. By the first is 
meant the ideal of a self-sufficient nation, fhe policy of fostering new' 
industries wms not intended merely as a device for increasing exports, 
but also as a means of making the nation independent of foreign sup- 
plies. In similar fashion, the mercantilists argued that the government 
should exerci.se the functions of a watchful guardian over the lives of 
its citizens. Relief should be provided for the poor, including free 
medical attention if they were unable to pay for it. These things w ere 
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to be done, however, not with any view to charity or justice, but 
mainly in order that the state might rest upon a secure economic foun- 
dation and have the support of a numerous and healthy citizenry in 
case of war. Finally, the mercantilists advocated the acquisition of col- 
onies. Again, the primary purpose was not to benefit individual citi- 
zens of the mother country, but to make the nation strong and in- 
dependent. The types of possessions most ardently desired were those 
that would enlarge the nation’s hoard of bullion. If these could not be 
obtained, then colonies providing tropical products, naval stores, or 
any other commodities which the mother country could not produce 
would be acceptable. The theory which underlay this imperialism was 
the notion that colonies existed for the benefit of the state that owmed 
them. For this reason they were not allowed to engage in manufac- 
turing or shipping. Their function was to produce raw materials and 
to consume as large a proportion of manufactured products as pos- 
sible. In this w^ay they w'ould infuse lifeblood into the industries of the 
mother country and thus give it an advantage in the struggle for world 
trade. 

The majority of those who wrote on mercantilist theory were phi- 
losophers and men of action in the world of business. Among the 
former were such advocates of political absolutism as the French- 
man Jean B(xlin (1530-1596) and the Englishman Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), who were naturally disposed to favor any policy that 
would increase the wealth and power of the ruler. While most of the 
apologists for mercantilism were interested in it mainly as a device for 
promoting a favorable balance of trade, others conceived it as a species 
of paternalism for increasing prosperity within the country. Some, for 
example, advocated a policy somewhat similar to contemporary ideas 
of government spending, by recommending that the state should ap- 
propriate a huge fund for the relief of the poor and for the construction 
of public works as a means of stimulating business. 

Attempts to put various mercantilist doctrines into practice charac- 
terized the history of many of the nations of western Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The theories, however, were not 
universally applied. Spain, of course, had the initial advantage by 
reason of the flow of bullion from its American empire. And while the 
Spaniards did not need to resort to artificial device’s in order to bring 
money into their country, their government nevertheless maintained a 
rigid control ovct commerce and industry. The policies of other na- 
tions were designed to make up for the lack of bullion-producing col- 
onies by capturing a larger share of export trade. This naturally in- 
volved a program of bounties, tariffs, and extensive regulation of 
manufacturing and shipping. Mercantilist policies were largely 
adopted in England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth I and were 
continued by the Stuart rnonarchs and by Oliver Cromwell. Most of 
these rulers engaged in a furious scramble for colonics, bestowed mo- 



nopolistic privileges upon trading companies, and sought in a wide 
variety of ways to control the economic activities of their citizens. The 
most interesting examples ot mercantilist legislation in Hngland were, 
first, the Elizabethan laws designed to eliminate idleness and stimulate 
production and, second, the Navigation Acts. By a series of laws 
enacted toward the end ot the sixteenth century. Queen Elizabeth 
gave to the justices of the peace the authority to fix prices, regulate 
hours of labor, and compel every able-bodied citizen to work at some 
useful trade. The first of the Navigation Acts was passed in 1651 under 
( )liver Cromwell. With the aim of destroying Dutch predominance in 
the carrying trade, it required that all colonial exports to the mother 
country should be carried in English ships. A second Navigation Act 
w'as passed in 1660, w'hich provided not merely that colonial exports 
should be shipped in British vessels but prohibited the sending of cer- 
tain “enumerated articles," especially tobacco and sugar, directly to 
ctmtinental European ports. They were to be sent first of all to En- 
gland, whence, after the payment of customs duties, they could be 
reshipped elsewhere. Both of these law's were based upon the principle 
that colonies should serve f(^r the enrichment of the mother country. 

The (jermanic states during the Commercial Revolution were toc^ 
completely occupied w'ith internal problems to take an active part in 
the struggle for colonies and overseas trade. As a consequenc e, Cier- 
man mercantilism was concerned primarily with increasing the 
strength of the state from w ithin. It partook of the dual character of 
economic nationalism and a program for a planned society. But, of 
course, the planning was done chiefly for the bencTit of the govern- 
ment and only incidentally for that of the people as a w hc^le. Because 
of their ciominant purj^ose of inerreasing the revenues of the state, the 
CuTinan mercantilists are known as cameralists (from Kammcr, a name 
given to the rc^yal treasury). Most of them were lawyers and profes- 
sors of finance. Cameralist ideas w ere put into practice by the Hohen- 
zollern kings of Prussia, notably by Erc'derick William I (171 3-1740) 
and Frederick the Cireat (1740-17S6). The pc^Iicics of these monarchs 
embraced a many-sided scheme of intervention and control in the eco- 
nomic sphere for the purpose of incTeasing taxable w^ealth and bcMster- 
ing the powder of the state. Marshes were drained, canals dug, new' in- 
dustries established with the aid of the government, and farmers 
instructed as to wdiat crops they should plant. In order that the nation 
might become self-sufticient as soon as possible, exports of raw^ mate- 
rials and imports of manufactured products were prohibited. The bulk 
of the revenues gained from these various policies went for military 
purposes. The standing army of Prussia w^as increased by Frederick 
the (^reat to 160,000 men. 

The most thorough, if not the most deliberate, application of mer- 
cantilism was probably to be found in France during the reign of 
Louis XI V ( 1 643- 1715). This was due partly to the fact that the French 
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State was the fullest incarnation of absolutism and partly to the policies 
of Jean Baptiste C'olbert, chief miiiister under Louis from 1661 until 
his death in 1683. Colbert was no theorist but rather a practical politi- 
cian, ambitious for personal power and intent upon magnifying the 
opportunities for wealth of the middle class, to which he belonged. He 
accepted mercantilism, not as an end in itself, but simply as a conve- 
nient means for increasing the wealth and power of the state and 
thereby gaining the apprcwal of his sovereign. He firmly believed that 
France must acejuire as large an amount of the precious metals as pos- 
sible. I'o this end he prohibited the export of money, levied high tar- 
iffs on foreign manufactures, and gave liberal bounties to encourage 
French shipping. It was largely for this purpose also that Colbert fos- 
tered imperialism, hoping to increase the favorable balance of trade 
through the sale of manufactured goods to the colonies. Accordingly, 
he purchased islands in the West Indies, encouraged settlements in 
C.anada and Louisiana, and established trading posts in India and 
Africa. Furthermore, he was as cievoted to the ideal of self-sufficiency 
as any of the cameralists in Prussia. He gave subsidies to new en- 
terprises, established a number of state-owned industries, and even 
had the government purchase goods which w ere not really needed in 
order to keep struggling companies on their feet. But he was deter- 
mined to keep the manufiicturing industry under strict control, so as 
to make sure that companies would buy their raw materials only from 
French or colonial sources and produce the commodities necessary for 
national greatness. C'onsequently, he clamped upon industry an elabo- 
rate set of regulations prescribing nearly every detail of the manufac- 
turing process. Finally, it should be mentioned that Colbert took a 
number of steps to augment the political strength of the nation di- 
rectly. He provided France with a navy of nearly 300 ships, drafting 
citizens from the maritime provinces and even criminals to man them. 
He sought to promote a rapid grow th of population by discouraging 
young people from becoming monks or nuns and by exempting fami- 
lies with ten or more children from taxation. 


4. THL RESULTS OF THE COMMERCIAL REVOl U I ION 

It goes w ithout .saying that the Commercial Revolution was one of the 
most significant developments in the history of the Western world. 
The jounJiitioti for The whole pattern of mcxlern economic life woulci have been imperssi- 
modmi uipiullism h\c without it, for it changed the basis of commerce from the local and 
regional plane of the Micidle Ages to the worldwicie scale it has oc- 
cupied ever since. Moreover, it exalted the power of money, inaugu- 
rated business for profit, sanctified the accumulation eff wealth, and 
established competitive enterprise as the foundation of production and 
trade. In short, the Commercial Revolution was rc'sponsible for a 
large number of the elements that go to make up the capitalist regime. 



But these were not the only results. The C^ommerdal Revolution 
brought into being wide fluctuations of economic activity. What we 
now call booms and recessions alternated with startling rapidity. The 
inflow of precious metals, combined with a rise in population, led to 
rising prices and an unprecedented demand for goods. Businessmen 
w'ere tempted to expand their enterprises too rapidly; bankers ex- 
tended credit so liberally that their principal borrowers, especially 
nobles, often defaulted on loans. Spain and Italy were among the first 
to suffer setbacks. In both, failure of wages to keep pace with rising 
prices brought incredible hardships to the lower classes. Impover- 
ishment was rife in the cities, and bandits flourished in the rural areas. 
In Spain, some ruined aristocrats were not too proud to join the 
throngs of vagrants who wandered from city to city. At the end of the 
fifteenth century the great Florentine bank of the Medici closed its 
doors. The middle of the century that followed saw numerous 
bankruptcies in Spain and the decline of the Fuggers in Germany. 
Meanwhile, Kngland, Holland, and to some extent France, waxed 
prosperous. This prosperity was especially characteristic of the “age of 
silver,” which lasted from about 1 540 to 1620. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury decline set in once more after inflation had spent its force, and as a 
consec|uence of religious and international wars and civil strife. 

The alternation of booms and recessions was followed by outbreaks 
of feverish speculation. These reached their climax early in the eight- 
eenth century. The most notorious were the South Sea Bubble and 
the Mississippi Bubble. The former was the rc'sult of inflation of the 
stock of the South Sea C'ompany in England. The promoters of this 
company agreed to take over a large part of the national debt and in re- 
turn received from the English government an exclusive right to trade 
with South America and the Pacific islands. "ITie prospects for profit 
seemed almost unlimited. The stock of the company rose rapidly in 
value until it was selling for more than ten times its original price. The 
higher it rose, the more gullible the public became. But gradually sus- 
picion developed that the possibilities of the enterprise had been over- 
rated. Buoyant hopes gave way to fears, and investors made frantic at- 
tempts to dispose of their shares for whatever they would bring. A 
crash which came in 1720 was the inevitable result. 

During the years when the South Sea Bubble was being inflated in 
England, the French were going through a similar wave of speculative 
madness. In 1715a Scotsman by the name of John Law, who had been 
compelled to flee from British soil for killing his rival in a love in- 
trigue, settled in Paris, after various successful gambling adventures in 
other cities. He persuaded the regent of France to adopt his scheme for 
paying off the national debt through the issuance of paper money and 
to grant him the privilege of organizing the Mississippi Company for 
the colonization and exploitation of Louisiana. As the government 
loans were redeemed, the people who received the money were en- 
couraged to buy stock in the company. Soon the .shares began to soar. 
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ultimately reaching a price forty times their original value. Nearly eve- 
ryone who could scrape together a bit of surplus cash rushed forward 
to participate in the scramble for riches. Stories were told of butchers 
and tailors who were supposed to have become millionaires by buying 
a few shares and holding them for a rise in price. But as the realization 
grew that the company would never be able to pay more than a nom- 
inal dividend on the stock at its inflated value, the more cautious in- 
vestors began selling their holdings. The alarm spread, and soon all 
were as anxious to sell as they had been to buy. In 1 720 the Mississippi 
Bubble burst in a wild panic. Thousands of people who had sold good 
property to buy the shares at fantastic prices were ruined. The collapse 
of the South Sea and Mississippi companies gave a tempeuary chill to 
the public ardor for speculation. It was not long, however, until the 
appetite for speculative profits revived, and the stock-buying waves 
that followed in the wake of the Commercial Revolution were re- 
peated many rimes over during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

Among other results of the (k)mmercial Revolution were the rise of 
the middle class to economic power, the beginning of Europeaniza- 
tion of the world, and the revival of .slavery. Each of these requires 
brief comment. By the end of the seventeenth century the middle class 
had become an influential group in nearly every country of western 
Europe. Its ranks included the merchants, the bankers, the shipown- 
ers, the principal investors, and the industrial entrepreneurs. 1’heir rise 
to power was mainly the result of increasing wealth and their ten- 
daicy to ally themselves with the king against the aristocracy. But as 
yet their power was purely economic. Not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury did middle-class supremacy in politics become a reality. By the 
Europeanization of the world is meant the transplanting of European 
manners and ailture in other continents. As a result of the w'ork of 
traders, missionaries, and colonists. North and South America were 
rapidly stamped with the character of appendages of Europe. No 
more than a beginning was made in the transformation of Asia, but 
enough was done to foreshadow the trend of later times when even 
Japanese and (Chinese would adopt Western locomotives and shell- 
rimmed spectacles. 

The most tragic, and humanly reprehensible, result of the Com- 
mercial Revolution was the revival of slavery — i.e., the buying and 
selling of human beings for forced labor and profit. Slavery had prac- 
tically disappeared from European civilization around the year 1000. 
But the development of mining and plantation farming in the English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese colonies led to a tremendous demand for 
unskilled labor. At first the colonizers attempted to enslave Native 
Americans, but they usually proved too susceptible to European infec- 
tious diseases. The need was filled in the sixteenth century, and 
another “commodity” added to the system of colonial trade, by the 



importation of Africans. From then until the nineteenth century, slav- 
ery was an integral part of the European colonial system, especially in 
those regions producing tropical agriailtural products: e.g., sugar 
cane, tobacco, and, after about 17S0, cotton. 

Finally, the Commercial Revolution was exceedingly important in 
preparing the way for the Industrial Revolution. This was true for a 
number of reasons. First, the Commercial Revolution created a class 
of capitalists who were constantly seeking new opportunities to invest 
their surplus profits. Second, the mercantilist policy, with its empha- 
sis upon protection for infant industries and production of goods for 
export, gave a powerful stimulus to the growth of manufactures. 
Third, the founding of colonial empires flooded Europe with new raw 
materials and greatly increased the supply of certain products which 
had hitherto been luxuries. Most of these required fabrication before 
they were available for consumption. As a consequence, new indus- 
tries sprang up wholly indepc*ndent of any guild regulations that still 
survived. The outstanding example was the manufacture of cotton 
textiles, w'hich, significantly enough, was one of the first of the indus- 
tries to become mechanized. Last of all, the Commercial Revolution 
was marked by a trend toward the adoption of factory methods in cer- 
tain lines of production, together with technological improvements, 
such as the discovery of more efficient processes of refining ores. 
Thus the Commercial Revolution led inevitably to the Industrial 
Revolution, as we shall see. 


5. REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 

In the late seventeenth century and, above all, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, sweeping changes occurred in European agriculture that may be 
regarded in part as effects of the (Commercial Revolution. The rise in 
prices and increase in urban population brought about by commercial 
developments made agriculture an ever more profitable business and 
thus tended to stimulate agricultural improvements. In addition, one 
effect of overseas expansion was to familiarize Europeans with impor- 
tant new crops, above all, Indian corn and potatoes, which they could 
raise at home. But probably the most important influence of the Com- 
mercial Revolution on agricultural history was the triumph of the cap- 
italist mentality. Landlords who had hitherto let peasants farm their 
lands inefficiently, now followed the model of businessmen in seeking 
a maximum of cfticiency and profits. So long as these landlords were 
prepared to be ruthless, there were many revolutionary changes that 
they were able to bring about. 

The countries that led the way in agricultural advance were Holland 
and England, no doubt largely because these countries had already 
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5 i )4 participated to the fullest in the C^omniercial Revolution. Since Eng- 

7 7 (( Comnwr, iai Revolt, turn and was able to advance rapidly beyond Holland, owing to its grcatcT 

tln' \cw Soiicty natural resources, we may limit our remarks here to English 

developments. It will be recalled from ('hapter 1 1 that the typical me- 
dieval agricultural regime was one in which groups of peasants collcc- 
A\iriiidtuutl licirlopmvnis tively Cultivated long and narrow unfenced strips of land. C')f those, 

ifi Ln\^liWtl one-third would lie tallow' in any given year in order to restore fertil- 

ity. Other neighboring lands would be given over to pastures and 
meadows for the grazing of collectively owned peasant herds. Most 
often, the actual ow nership of all these lands w as ill-defined or almc^st 
randomly parceled out; usually, how ever, there would be a prominent 
landlord in each area who could lay claim to ow'iiing a large percent- 
age of the land even though peasants farmed it for him. The same indi- 
vidii.d might also claim legal title to the pastures and meadows. In En- 
gland most of these landlords decided to “enclose” their lands in order 
to make them more profitable. 

The earliest “enclosures” in England took place in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and entailed the conversion of lands into fenced-otf 
i:nilo.\utr hi htiiilivul sheep meadow's. Ik'caiise of the great profits to be accrued from wool, 
some landlords decided to convert common pastures that hitherto had 
supported peasant livestock into their own preserves for sheep-rais- 
ing, Sometimes they also succeeded in converting grain fields into 
sheep pastures by evicting peasants w'hose leaseholds w'cre none too 
secure. This caused grave hardships for the peasants concerned. As 
'riiomas More wrote in his Ulopui (isi6) “sheep that used to be so 
meek and eat so little lunv are becoming so greedy and w'ild that they 
devour men themselves . . . for they leave land free for the 
plough.” The humanitarian More, however, was exaggerating some- 
what. In fact, no more than about 3 percent of arable land had been 
enclosed before 1525 and part of that was not for sheep pasturage. 

The really dramatic enclosure movement in England took place be- 
tween 1710 and iNio and aimed not to free land for sheep but to 
Siinmth Jiumiiii: inc rease the efficiency of crop- raising. In this period landlords became 

convinced of the necessity for “scientific farming.” Above all, they 
realized that by introducing new’ crops and farming methods they 
could reduce the amount of fallow lands and bring in higher yields. 
Some of the important new' crops with w hic h they experimented were 
clover, alfalfa, and related varieties of leguminous plants. These re- 
duced fertility much less than cereal grains and actually helped to 
improve the quality of the soil by gathering nitrogen and making the 
ground mc^re porous. Another new crop that had a similar effect was 
the turnip. The greatest propagandist for the planting of this unattrac- 
tive vegetable was Viscount (.diaries rownshend (1674-173S), a 
prominent aristocrat and politician, w^ho toward the end of his life left 
the royal court to experiment with agriculture. In this he became a 
model for subsequent aristocratic interest in scientific farming. Towms- 



licnd gained the nickname of “Turnip” Townshend because he was 
so dedicated to converting people to the use of the turnip in new crop 
rotation systems. 

C Hover, alfalfa, and turnips not only helped in doing away with the 
fallow but they provided excellent winter food for animals, thereby 
aiding the production of more and better livestock. And more live- 
stock also meant more manure. Accordingly, intensive manuring be- 
came another way in which scientific farmers could eliminate the need 
for letting land lie tallow. Other improvements in farming methods 
introduced in the period were more intensive hoeing and weeding, 
and the use of the seed drill for planting grain. The latter eliminated 
the old wasteful method of sowing grain broadcast by hand, most of it 
remaining on top to be eaten by birds. 

Scientific farming dictated the necessity of enclosures because the 
“improving” landlord needed flexibility to experiment as he wished. 

I le simply could not try to plant one narrow open strip with turnips 
while peasants w'ere continuing to rotate all the contiguous areas on 
the basis of the age-old three-field system. Instead, it was necessary for 
him to have fenced-off compact plots to leave no doubt as to which 
territory was his own, to maximize efficiency in experimentation, and 
to keep away stray grazing animals. It must also be added that when 
the enclosure movement gathered momentum, landlords were not 
above using the principle of reorg.inizing and enck)sing territories to 
gain new' lands from the peasantry that hitherti) had in lU) way be- 
longed to them. In all this they had the government on their side. Par- 
liament stopped trying to prohibit enclosures in 1O40 and actually 
started directing them in 1710. T hereafter, throughout the eighteenth 
century, parliamentary “acts of enclosure” provided that all the lands 
of a given village be completely redistributed into compact, fenced 
parcels, with the leading landlords of an area gaining far and aw ay the 
most land. (Parliament did this because it w^as dominated by the land- 
owning aristocracy.) The result was that many peasants were driven 
off the land but also that productivity soared. In eighteenth-century 
Hngland wheat production, for example, increased by one-third, and 
the average w'eight of livestock doubled. All told, die increased abun- 
dance and concentration c>f wealth brought about by the agricultural 
revolution and enclosure movement w^as a necessary prercejuisite tor 
the Industrial Kevolutitm that began in F.ngland around lySo. 

(/)n the continent of F.urope, aside from the minor exception of 
Holland, there was nothing comparable to the F.ngli.sli advance in sci- 
entific farming. In most parts of the (Aintinent agricultural change 
transpired more slowly and the real breakthrough in scientific 
methods came imly in the nineteenth, or in some places the tw'entierh 
century. But the eighteenth century was nonethek'ss an important 
epoch in continental agriculture from the point of view’ t>f the in- 
troduction of new^ crops. Most important was the cultivation of maize 
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(Indian corn) and the potato, both introduced from the New World. 
Since maize can only be grown in areas with substantial periods of 
sunny and dry wx'ather, it was not planted in north Atlantic regions of 
Europe, but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries its cultivation 
spread through Italy and the southeastern part of the Continent. Its 
enormous attraction wms that whereas an average ear of grain would 
yield only about four seeds for every one planted, an ear of maize 
would yield about seventy or eighty. That made it a “miracle” crop, 
filling granaries w'here they had been almost empty before. The potato 
was an equally miraculous innovation for the European north. Its 
great advantages were numerous: one was that potatoes could be 
growm on the poorest, sandiest, or wettest of lands where nothing else 
could be raised; another was that they could be fitted into the smallest 
of patches. Raising potatoes even on small patches was profitable 
becau.se the yield of potatoes was extraordinarily abundant. Finally, 
the potato was an excellent food for the human diet: it is rich in calo- 
ries, has many vitamins and minerals, and contains some protein as 
well. At first northern European peasants resisted growing potatoes 
because the plant is not mentioned in the Bible, but in the course of the 
eighteenth century they became accustomed to it, sometimes after 
considerable governmental pressure. Frederick the Great of Prussia at 
first practically forced potatoes down his peasants’ throats, but soon 
the crop became a staple there and in the rest of northern Germany. 
By about 1 800 the average northern German peasant family would be 
eating potatoes as a main course at least once a day. In the same period 
the potato was also introduced into Ireland and England: as late as the 
1960s an English playwright could entitle his play about the lower 
classes Chips (i.e., fried potatoes) with Everything, 

Probably the single most noteworthy fact about the economic his- 


tory of the Huropcan continent in the eighteenth century was that 
poor people gradually stopped dying from famine. Until about 1700 
about half of all European peasants could expect to see someone in 
their immediate family die from starvation about once every ten years. 
Often when periodic famines came whole families would be deci- 
mated. But the introduction ot new crops like maize and the potato 
helped change all this. The result wms that population began to soar as 
never before and that labor was ultimately freed ft)r industrialization. 
At last, people in Europe were literally learning that they did not have 
to live by bread alone. 
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6. THE NEW SOCIETY 


Profound changes in the texture of society inevitably accompany eco- 
nomic revolutions. The society which was brought into being by the 
Commercial Revolution, though retaining characteristics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was markedly different in certain features. For one thing the 
population of Europe was becoming considerably larger. All told, the 
European population in i soo is estimated to have numbered about So 
million; by iSoo it had more than doubled, to reach about lyo million. 
In 137S London had a population of about 50,000; by 1600 the total 
had reached more than 200,000; and by iSoo more than 1 million! The 
reasons for these increases are closely related to the religious and eco- 
nomic developments of the time. In northern Protestant countries the 
overthrow of clerical celibacy and the encouragement of marriage 
were factors partly responsible. But far more important was the in- 
crease in means of .subsi.stence brought about by the Commercial Rev- 
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508 _ olution and agricultural improvements. Not only were new products, 

The Commercial Revolution and such as potatoes, maize, and tomatoes added to the food supply, but 

the Neuf Society older commodities, especially sugar and rice, were now made avail- 

able to Europeans in larger quantities. 

As the figures for London suggest, Europe was becoming not just 
more populous but also more heavily urbanized. In 1500 there were 
Imrcascd lirlmnization only three citics in Europe— excluding Turkish Istanbul — with popu- 
lations of more than icx),ocx); in 1800 there were twenty-two. Cer- 
tainly the growth of new opportunities for earning a living in com- 
merce and industry enabled most countries to support a larger 
population; it is significant that the bulk of these increases occurred in 
cities and towns. Nonetheless, the extent of urbanization before 1800 
should not be exaggerated. In the seventeenth century 70 to So percent 
of all laborers were still agricultural workers; and most industrial labor 
remained handicraft labor. As one historian, R. S. Dunn, has ob- 
served, ''manufacture still retained its Latin meaning: to make by 
hand.” Even as late as 1800 most industries were centered around 
small shops, not mechanized factories. Although cities and towns had 
grown in size, only 3 percent of the European population lived in large 
cities of over 100,000 people. In short, the Industrial Revolution was 
only just beginning and the triumph of modern urbanism was yet to 
come. 

Just as urbanism had not yet fully triumphed, neither had the social 
status of the middle cla.ss. Historians used to talk of an ever “rising” 
The middle ilass middle class, but they now realize that this trend is too easily exagger- 
ated. Without doubt, throughout most of the period there were great 
opportunities for ambitious and talented merchants to pile up fortunes 
and thereby climb some of the higher rungs of the social ladder. Yet 
merchants were never as respected as aristocrats: the French play- 
wright Moliere (1622-1673) for example, ridiculed “the bourgeois 
gentleman” — a rich merchant who clumsily tried to ape the ways of 
his “betters.” Some of the professions, it is true, gained more wealth 
and dignity than they had enjoyed in the Middle Ages. Specifically, the 
artist, the writer, the lawyer, the university professor, and the physi- 
cian emerged into positions of importance roughly comparable to 
what they now hold in modern sodety. But in general the age was by 
no means one of economic or social leveling. Indeed the aristocracy, 
which gained most of its livelihood from land, was as much economi- 
cally and socially entrenched towards the end of the period as it wms at 
the beginning. 

The new egoism that characterized the middle and upper classes 
stood as a barrier to more generous treatment of the least fortunate 
Lack of compassion human beings. Hearing a disturbance outside his quarters, the Em- 
peror Charles V, in i S.S2, was reported to have asked who were caus- 
ing the commotion. When told that they were poor soldiers, he said, 
“Let them die,” and compared them to caterpillars, locusts, and June- 
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bugs that cat the good things of the earth. As a rule, the most pitiable 
fate was reserved for slaves and serfs. For the sake of big profits, 
blacks were hunted on the coast of Africa, captured and imprisoned in 
diingetms called “holding pens,” and shipped to the American colo- 
nies. It may be of interest to note that one of the earliest Englishmen 
who engaged in this body-snatching business. Captain John Hawkins, 
called the ship in which he transported the victims the /(ms\ 

While black slaves wvre seldom employed in Fairc'jpe proper, native 
Eurtipeans were pitiably exploited as serfs, fhe institution of serfdom 
had died out in western Fairope during the later Middle Ages, but after 77 i.- Atldom 
about 1600 it was revived and gained strength in those parts of Europe 
east of the Elbe river. There the desire for profit in agriculture and the 
t ( illusion of the state with the aristocracy led to the grow'th of the 
“second serfdom” — a serf system much stronger than ever before. In 
F.ast Prussia serfs often had to w'ork from three to six days a week for 
their lord, and some had only late evening or night hours to cultivate 
their own lands. Worse, in Russia landlords had the power of life and 
death (wer their serfs and could sell them apart from the land and even 
apart from their families. 

Putting aside the plight of eastern European serfs, the eighteenth 
century dici witness definite improvements in the living conditions of 
most Europeans. We have already seen that new’ items in the diet Chau^ in tiu <tiituiimi 

helped eliminate lamine. Otherwise the ptxir stayed about as WTCtched oflivinii 

as they had alw'ays been — the triumph over epidemic diseases like 
smallpox and malaria for the most part came about only in the nine- 
teenth century — but there were impren^ements in the standard of liv- 
ing of the middle and upper classes. This is evidenced by the increas- 
ing per capita consumption of sugar, chocolate, coffee, and tea, which 
were not merely substituted for other foods and beverages but w^Te 
additions to the average diet. The growing demand for linen and cot- 
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ton doth, and for such articles of luxury as mahogany furniture de- 
signed by such masters as Chippendale, I lepplewhiie, and Sheraton, 
may be taken as a further indication of rising prc)sperity. 

The widespread adoption of the tobacco and coffee habits in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had interesting social and per- 
thi- uiffir haps pliysiological effects. Although the tobacco plant was brought 

tohm.o hahits int(^ Europe by the Spaniards about fifty years after the discovery of 

America, another half-century passed before many Europeans 
adopted the practice of smoking. At first the plant was believed to 
possess miracukuis healing powers and was referred to as “divine 
tobacco” and “our holy herb nicotian.” (I'he word nicotine is derived 
from Jean Nicot, the French ambassador to Portugal who brtiught the 
u>bacco plant into France.) The habit of smoking was popularized by 
English explorers, especially by Sir Walter Kaleigh, who had learned it 
from the Indians of Virginia. It spread rapidly through all cla.sses of 
European society despite the condemnation of the clergy and the 
“counterblaste” of James 1 against it. The enormous popularity of 
coffee-drinking in the seventeenth century had even more important 
social effects. CiTfee houses or “cafes” sprang up all over Europe and 
rapidly evolved into leading instiaitiiMis. They provided not merely 
an escape for the majority of men from a cribbed and monotonous 
home life, but they took others away from the excesses of the tavern 
and the gambling den. In addition, they fostered a sharpening of wits 
and promoted more polished manners, especially inasmuch as they 
became favorite meeting places for the literary lions of the time. If we 
can believe the testimony of English historians, there was scarc ely a 
scKial or political enterprise which did not have its intimate connec- 
tions with the establishments where c offee was sold. 

The coexistence of genteel coffee houses with the rise of slavery 
reflects the fact that the C'ornmercial Ke volution was founded on the 
pursuit of self-interest and maintained by indifference to intetise 
human suffering. Nonetheless, the economic advances achieved by 
the C.'ommercial Revolution did bring great benefits to many and 
would lead to still greater economic advances in subsequent ages. 
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THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM 

:c. 1500-1789) 


TIkti- arc tour essential charaeleristiLS 01 i|iialities ot riwal authority, 
hirst, royal authority is saered. 

Second, it is paternal. 

Tliird, It is ah.solure. 

F’ourth, it is subject to reason. 

- Jacques Bossuet, Politus Duuni Jum f/w 
lay II on/s of Holy Siripmtc 


I t now boconics m'ccss;iry to go b.ick and attempt to analyze the 
major political developments which accompanied the birth of 
modem civilization. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centurii's 
the power of the medieval national monarchies had beai gradually 
tested by the upheavals of the later Middle Ages. liut, as we saw in 
C'hapter 13, monarchical power was ultimately not found wanting. In 
the last quarter of tbe fifteendi century strong monarchs in the leading 
states of western F.urope — Fiigland, France, and Spain — overcame 
threats of fragmentation and started to make royal power stronger 
than ever. Thereafter most of F.urope experienced the fullest Hower- 
ing of royal “absolutism,” or untrammeled monarchy. The age of 
absolutism lasted in England until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in France until lySy, and elsewhere on the European continent 
into the ninetetMith century. Tliere were several reasons why absolut- 
ism predominated in the period after i soo. One was that new wealth 
helped monarchs to pay for expanding bureaucracies and new depart- 
nmits of government, above all departments that directed military or- 
ganization and the conduct of foreign policy. Another was that inter- 
national warfare lasted thrt»ughout most of the period, and warfare 
tended to stretigthen the power of the state because it allowed mon- 
archs to maintain standing armies that could enforce peace at home as 
well as abroad. Finally, the Protestant Revolution contributed consid- 
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crably to the growth of royal iminipotciu c. It broke the unity of the 
C"hristian Church, abolished papal overU^rdship over secular rulers, 
fostered nationalism, revived the doctrine of the Apostle Paul that 
“the powers that be are ordained of Ciod,” and encouraged the rulers 
of northern Europe to extaid their authority over religious as well as 
over civil affairs. 

Although government w^as certainly becoming stronger than ever, 
it is W'ell not to confuse early modern western Fiuropean absolutism 
with either despotism or totalitarianism. Western European kings 
were not really despots because no matter how strong they were they 
seldom ruled arbitrarily like Oriental pharaohs or caliphs. Owing to 
the strength of their aristocracies and merchant classes they could not 
wiiimsically issue decrees to be carried out by a few' henchmen; instead 
they usually had to justify their policies to hundreds or even thousands 
before they could be implemented. Moreover, absolute monarchs 
usually respected due process of law and broke with traditions only in 
exceptional circumstances. Even less were the absolute monarchs sim- 
ilar to modern dictators. Cjuite obviously, before the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries the state could not interfere very efficiently in the 
lives of its citizens; it lacked mechanized transportation and com- 
munications systems, as w'cil as radio, film, and television for pro- 
paganda, and sophisticated instruments of terror. Throughout the 
period of royal absolutism there w^re hardly even any policemen. 
Today most of us fear that the state will become too strong — if it has 
not already — but between i soo and 17S9 in western Europe it was still 
only distantly shaping the lives of its subjects. 


I, THE GROWTH AND DEEEAT OF ABSOLUi’E 
MONARCHY IN ENGLAND 

England was the only European country in which absolutism was de- 
feated before 1789. The reasons for this were political, economic, and 
religious. As we have seen, the principle of consent to royal decision- 
making was stronger in medieval England than elsewhere. Oily in 
England did a body like Parliament emerge from the Middle Ages to 
stand as a potc'ntial barrier to absolutism. Throughout the sixteenth 
century, the English Crowm knew how' to use Parliament to serve its 
own interests, but in the seventeenth century royal personalities and 
policies began to provoke parliamentary resistance. When that hap- 
pened, the economic strength of many members of the parliamentary 
oppo.sition, which had been brought about by England’s major partic- 
ipation in the Commercial Revolution, greatly aided them in fighting 
and finally defeating the monarchy. The major immediate cause of the 
revolt against royal absolutism was religious. Radical Protestants 
strongly objected to royal religious policy and ultimately made their 
objections a cause for civil war. 



Before that happened, it might have seemed that England was mov- 
ing toward absolutism in the same fashion as the states of the C Conti- 
nent. The Tudor dynasty, initiated by Henry VII in 1485, had gained 
remarkable success in regulating the consciences of its subjects and in 
binding the nation to its will. It should be added that the most cele- 
brated Tudors, Henry VIII (1509-1547) and Elizabeth I (1558-1603), 
gained some of their power through shrewdly maintaining a sem- 
blance of popular government. When they desired to enact measures 
of doubtful popularity, they regularly went through the formality of 
i)btaining parliamentary approval. Or when they wanted more 
money, they manipulated procedure in such a way as to make the ap- 
propriations appear to be voluntary grants by the representatives of 
the people. But the legislative branch of the government under these 
st>vereigns was little more than a rubber stamp. They limited parlia- 
mentary sessions to only three or four months of the year; they inter- 
fered with elections and packed the two houses with their own favor- 
ites; and they cajoled, flattered, or bullied the members as the case 
might require in order to obtain their support. 

In 1603 Elizabeth I, the last of the Tudors, died, leaving no direct 
descendants. Her nearest relative was her cousin, James VI of Scot- 
land, w'ho now became the sovereign of both England and Scotland 
under the name of James I. His accession marked the beginning of the 
troubled history of the Stuarts, the second and last of the absolute 
dynasties in England. A curious mixture of stubbornness, vanity, and 
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erudition, James was appropriately called by Henry IV of France “the 
wisest fool in C^hri.stendom.” Though he loved to have his courtiers 
flatter him as the English Solomon, he did not even have sense enough 
to emulate his Tudor predecessors in being satisfied with the substance 
of absolute power; he insisted upon the theory as well. From France he 
appropriated the doctrine of the divine right of kings, contending that 
“as it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what CJod can do, so it is 
presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king 
can do.“ Although he himself was most undignified in appearance and 
behavior, in his speech to Parliamait in 1609 he declared that “kings 
are justly called gods, for they exercise a manner of resemblance of 
divine power upon earth.” 

That such ridiculous pretensions to divine authority would arouse 
opposition among the English people was a result which even James 
himself should have been able to foresee, for England still had tradi- 
tions of liberty which could not be ignored. The ideal of limited gov- 
ernment expressed in Magna C^arta had never been entirely destroyed. 
Moreover, the policies of the new' king w'cre of such a character as to 
antagonize even some of his most conservative subjects. He insisted 
upiMi siipplemaiting his income by models of taxation which had 
never been sanctioned by Parliament; and when the leaders of that 
body remonstrated, he angrily tore up their protests and dissolved the 
two hou.ses. He interfered with the freedom of business by granting 
monopolies and extravagant privileges to favored companies. He con- 
ducted fordgn relations in disregard for the economic interests of 
some of the most powerful citizens. Ever since the days of the Eliza- 
bethan sea captains Sir Jolui Haw'kins and Sir Francis Drake, English 
merchants had been ambitious to destroy the commercial empire of 
Spain. They openly desirc'd a renewal of the war, begun during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, for that purpose. But James made peace with Spain and 
entered into negotiations for marriage alliances favorable to C'atholic 
sovereigns. 

It was not marriage alliances alone that involved James in religic^us 
trembles. The Elizabethan Compromise, winch brought the Reforma- 
tion in England to a close, had not been satisfactory to the more radi- 
cal Protestants. They believed that it did not depart widely enough 
from the forms and doctrines of the Roman C-hurch. During the reign 
of Queen Mary many of them had been in exile in France and had 
come under the influence of C'alvinism. When Elizabeth’s compro- 
mise policy tcH>k shape, they denounced it as representing too great a 
concession to C^atholicisrn. Gradually they came to be called Puritans 
from their de.sire to “purify” the Anglican Church of all traces of 
“popish” ritual and observances. In addition, they preached an ascetic 
morality and condemned the episcopal system of church govennnent. 
However, they did not form a united group. One faction believed that 
it could transform the Anglican Church by working within that orga- 
nization. The other preferred to withdraw from the Anglican fold and 



establish separate congregations where they could worship as they 
pleased. The ineinbers of this latter group came to be designated Sepa- 
ratists. They achieved fame in American history as the scvcalled Pil- 
grims, who founded Plymouth Colony. 

Any brand or faction of Puritans was anathema to King James be- 
cause he distrusted any religion that did not fit in with his own ideas of 
relations between church and state. In his estimation the Puritans, by RdatUms with humus 

repudiating the episcopal system church government, were threat- twd Catholics 

ening to pull down one of the chief pillars of monarchy itself. Refusal 
to submit to the authority of bishops appointed by the king was iden- 
tical in his mind with disloyalty to the sovereign. For this reason he 
regarded the Puritans as the equivalent of traitors and threatened to 
‘harry them out of the land.” He showed little more wisdom in his 
dealings with the C'atholics. I*or the most part, he favored them, 
though he could not resist the temptation to levy fines upon them 
from time to time for violating the severe code which came down 
from the Reformation. In 1605 a group of fanatical adherents of the 
Roman taith organized the Ciunpowder Plot. They planned to blow 
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up the Parliament building while the king and the legislators were as- 
sembled in it, and, in the resulting confusion, seize control of the gov- 
ernment. The plot was discovered, and Parliament enacted even more 
stringent laws against the C'atholics. James, however, allowed the 
measures to go unenforced. Needless to say. his persistent leniency 
antagonized his Protestant subjects and made him more unpopular 
than ever. 

From j6ii to 1621 James ruled virtually without Parliament. Ikit 
this did not mean that his troubles were over. In 1613 the rights of the 
people found a new champion when Sir Hdward Coke (pronounced 
Cook) was appointed chief justice. Coke was no democrat, but he did 
have a profound reverence for the common law and for the basic liber- 
ties inferred from Magna Carta. Moreover, he was a staunch defender 
of the privileged position of lawyers and judges. When the king in- 
sisted that he also had the faculty of reason and could interpret the law 
as w'ell as the judges. Coke reminded him that he was not learned in 
the law, anci that causes w hich concerned the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects w'ere not to be decided by natural reason but only on the basis 
of long study and c.xpcricncc. Furthermore, the chiefjustice developed 
a rudimentary concept of judicial review. In the celebrated Dr. Bon- 
ham’s case, he held that “w^ien an act of Parliament is against com- 
mon right and reason, or repugnant, or impossible to be performed, 
the common law w'ill control it, and adjudge such act to be void.” 
There is evidence that this opinion was highly regarded in colonial 
America, and that it was one of the factors which later gave rise to the 
idea that the Supreme Court of the United States has the authority to 
nullify laws of Congress which conflict with the Constitution. 

Tlie first of the Stuart kings died in 1625 and was succeeded by his 
son, Charles I (1625-1649). The new monarch was more regal in ap- 
pearance than his father, but he held the same inflated notions of royal 
power. As a consequence, he was soon at odds with the Puritans and 
the leaders of the parliamentary opposition. As in the case of his fa- 
ther, religious tensions were exacerbated by questions of taxation. 
Soon after his accession to the throne Charles became involved in a 
war with France. His need for revenue was desperate. When Parlia- 
ment refused to make more than the customary grants, he resorted to 
forced loans from his subjects, punishing those who failed to comply 
by quartering soldiers in their homes or throwing them into prison 
without a trial. The upshot of this tyranny was the Petition of Right, 
forced upon Charles by the leaders of Parliament in 162S. This docu- 
ment declared all taxes not voted by Parliament illegal. It condemned 
also the quartering of soldiers in private houses and prohibited arbi- 
trary imprisonment and the establishment of martial law in time of 
peace. 

But accc*ptance of the Petition of Right did not end the conflict. 
Charles soon resumed his old practices of raising money by various ir- 


regular means. He revived obsolete feudal laws and collected fines 
from all who violated them. He compelled rich burghers to apply for 
knighthood and thai charged them high fees for their titles. He sold 
monopolies at exorbitant rates and admonished his judges to increase 
the fines in criminal cases. But the most unpopular of all his expedi- 
ents for raising revtmic was his collection of ship money. Under an 
ancient custom the English seaboard towns had been required to con- 
tribute ships for the royal navy. Since the needs of the fleet were now 
provided for in other ways, Charles maintained that the towns should 
contribute money; and he proceeded to apply the new tax not merely 
to the coastal cities but to the inland counties as well. The levies of 
ship money were particularly irritating to the merchant class and 
served to crystallize the opposition of that group to monarchical tyr- 
anny. Many refused to pay, and the king’s attorney general finally 
decided to prosecute. A wealthy squire by the name of John Hampden 
was haled into court in a test case. When convicted by a vote of seven 
to five, he acquired a sort of martyrdom. For years he w'as venerated 
by many as a symbol of resistance to royal autocracy. 

Like his blundering father before him, Charles also aroused the an- 
tagonism of the Calvinists. He appointed as archbishop of Canterbury 
a clergyman by the name of William Laud, whose sympathies were 
decidedly High Anglican. He outraged the Sabbatarianism of the Puri- 
tans by authorizing public games on Sunday. Worse still, he at- 
tempted to impose the episcopal system of church government upon 
the Scottish Presbyterians, w^ho were radical Calvinists. The result 
was an armed rebellion by his northern subjects and the first step 
toward full-scale civil war. 

In order to get money to punish the Scots for their resistance, 
Charles was finally compelled in 1640 to summon Parliament, after 
more than eleven years of autocratic rule. Knowing full well that the 
king was helpless without money, the leaders of the House of Com- 
mons cieterniined to take the government of the country into their 
own hands. They abolished .ship money and the special tribunals 
w’hich had been used as agencies of tyranny. They impeached and sent 
to imprisonment in the Tower of London the king’s chief subordi- 
nates, Archbishop Laud and the earl of Strafford. They aiacted a law 
forbidding the monarch to dissolve Parliament and requiring sessions 
at least every three years. Charles replied to these acts by a show of 
force. He marched with his guard into the House of C 'ommons and at- 
tempted to arrest five of its leaders. All of them c'seaped, but the issue 
was now sharply drawn between king and Parliament, and an open 
conflict could no longer be avoided. Both sides collected troops and 
prepared for an appeal to the sword. 

These events ushered in a period of civil strife, which lasted from 
1642 to 1649. It was a struggle at once political, economic, and re- 
ligious. Arrayed on the side of die king were most of the cliief nobles 
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and landowners, the Catholics, and the staunch Anglicans. The fol- 
lowers of Parliament included, in general, the small landholders, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers. The majority were Puritans and Pres- 
byterians. The members of the king’s party were commonly known 
by the arisU)cratic name of C^avaliers. Tlieir opponents, who cut their 
hair short in contempt for the fashionable coistom of wearing curls, 
were called in derision Roundheads. At first the party of the royalists, 
having obvious advantages of military experience, won most of the 
victories. In 1644, however, the parliamentary army was reorganized, 
and soon afterward the fortune of battle shifted. The Cavalier forces 
were badly beaten, and in 1646 the king was compelled to surrender. 
The struggle would now have ended had not a quarrel developed 
within the parliamentary party. The majority of its members, who 
were lunv Presbyterians, were ready to restore Clharles to the throne 
as a limited monarch under an arrangement whereby the Presbyterian 
taith would be imposed upon England as the state religion. Hut a radi- 
cal minority of Puritans, made up principally i>f Separatists but now' 
more commonly known as Independtmts, distrusted C'harles and in- 
sisted upon religious toleration for themselves and all other Protes- 
tants. Their leader w'as Oliver Cromwell (1 5y‘>-i65S), who had risen 
to command of the Roundhead army. Taking advantage of the dissen- 
sion within the ranks of his opponents, (Charles renewed the war in 
1648, but after a brief campaign was h)rced to concede that his cause 
was hopeless. 

The second defeat of the king gave an indisputable mastery of the 
situation to the Indej^endents. Oomvvell and his friends now resolved 
to put an end to “that man of blood,” the Stuart monarch, and re- 
model the political system in accordance with their own desires. They 
conducted a purge of the legislative body by military force, ejecting 
143 Presbyterians from the House of C'ommons; and thni w'ith the 
“Rump Parliament” that remained — numbering about (yo members — 
they proceeded to eliminate the monarchy. An act w'as passed redefin- 
ing treason so as to apply to the t)ffenses of the king. Next, a special 
High C^Hirt of Justice was established, and Charles wms brought to 
trial before it. His conviction w as a mere matter of form. On January 
30, 1649, he was beheaded in front of his palace of Whitehall. A short 
time later the House of Lords was abolished, and England became an 
oligarchic republic. Ihe first stage in the so-called Puritan Revolution 
was now completed. 

riie work of organizing the new' state, which was given the name of 
the C'ommonwealth, was entirely in the hands of the Independents. 
Since the Rump Parliament continued as the legislative body, the re- 
ally fundamental change was in the nature of the executive. In place of 
the king there was set up a C'ouncil of State composed of forty-one 
members. Oomwell, with the army at his back, soon came to domi- 
nate both ol these bodies. I low ever, as time w'ent on he became exas- 
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pcrated by the attempts of the legislators to perpetuate themselves in 
power and to profit from confiscation of the w^ealth of their oppo- 
nents. Accordingly, in 1653, he marched a detachment of troops into 
the Rump and ordered the memhers to disperse. This action was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a virtual dictatorship under a constitu- 
tion drafted by officers of the army. (Called the Instrument of Cn>vern- 
ment, it was the nearest approach to a written constitution Britain has 
ever had. Extensive powers were given to Oomwell as Lord IVotec- 
tor for life, and his office was made hereditary. At first a Parliament 
exercised limited authority in making laws and levying taxes, but in 
165 s its members w'ere abruptly dismissed by the Lord Protector. 

Thereafter the government was but a thinly disguised autocracy. 

Oomwell now wielded a sovereignty even more absolute than any 
the Stuart monarchs would have dared to claim. In declaring his au- 
thority to be from CJod he even revived what practically amounted to 
the divine right of kings. 

That Cromwell’s regime would have its diffi ail ties was certainly t(^ 
be expected, since it rested upon the support of only a few^ people. He 
was opposed not only by royalists and Anglicans but by various dis- Lrvrin> mu! 
senters, including some more radical than he. Like all upheavals of a 
similar character, the Puritan Revolution tended to move farther and 
farther in an extremist direction. Some of the Puritans became Lev- 
elcrs, who derived their name from their advocacy of equal political 
rights and privileges for all classes. Expressly disclaiming any inten- 
tion of equalizing property, they confined their radicalism to the polit- 
ical sphere. They insisted that sovereignty inheres in the people and 
that government should rest upon the consent of the governed. Long 
in advance of any other party, they demanded a written constitution. 
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universal manliood suftrage, and the supremacy of Parliament. The 
Levelers were especially powerful in the army and through it exerted 
some influence upon the gi>vernment. Still farther to the left were the 
Diggers, so called from their attempt to seize and cultivate unenck^sed 
common land and distribute the produce to the poor. Though in com- 
mon with the I evelers the I diggers appealed to the law of nature as a 
source of rights, they were more interested in economic than in politi- 
cal et|uality. They espoused a kind of primitive communism based 
upon the idea that the land is the “common treasury” of all. F-.very 
ablebodied man would be required to work at productive labor, and 
all persons would be permitted to draw from the common fund of 
wealth produced in proportion to their needs. The ('hurch would be 
transformed into an educational institution and the clergy wtnild be- 
come schoolmasters, giving instruction every seventh day in public 
affairs, history, and the arts and sciences. 

In September i6>S, the stout-hearted Lord Protector died. He w'as 
succeeded by his well-meaning but irresolute son Richard, who man- 
aged to hold office iMily until May of the fc^llovving year. Perhaps even 
a man of much sterner fiber would .ilso have failed eventually, for the 
country had grown tired of the austerities of Calvinist rule. Neither 
the Commonwealth nor the Protectorate had ever had the support of a 
majority of the English nation. Royalists regarded the Independents as 
usurpers. Republicans hated the disguised monarchy which Oliver 
Cronuvell had set up. Catholics and Anglicans resented the branding 
of their acts of worship as criminal offenses. Even some members of 
the merchant class gradually came to suspect that Oomwelfs war 
w^ith Spain had done more harm than good by endangering English 
commerce with the West Indies. For these and similar reasons there 
was general rejoicing when in 1660 a newly elected Parliament pro- 
claimed Charles Ps exiled son king and invited him to return to F.n- 
gland and occupy the throne of his father. The new king, ("harles II, 
had gained a reputation for Joyous living and easy morality, and his 
accession was hailed as a welcome relief from the somber rule of 
soldiers and zealots. Besides, he pledged himself not to reign as a des- 
pot, but to respect Parliament and to observe Magna C'arta and the Pe- 
tition of Right, for he admitted that he was not anxious to “resume his 
travels.” England now entered upon a period known as the Restora- 
tion, covered by the reigns of (Shark's II (1660-16S5) and his brother 
James II (1685-16X8). Despite its auspicious beginning, many of the 
old problems had not really been solved but were simply concealed by 
the fond belief that the nation had regained its former stability. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century England went through a 
second political upheaval, the so-called (Glorious Revolution of 
i688-i68y. Several of the causes were grounded in the policies of 
C’harles II. That amiable sovereign was extravagant and carefree but 
determined on occasion to let the country know whose word was law. 
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that their nation might once again be brought into subservience to Ahsoluic Moniinhy ui 
Rome. Worse still, he showed a disposition, in spite of earlier pledges, 
to defy the authority of Parliament. In 1672 he suspended the laws 
against Catholics and Protestant Dissenters (i.e., all but Anglicans) 
and nine years later resolved to dispense with the legislative branch en- 
tirely. I he policies of Charles II were continued in more extreme form 
by his brother, who succeeded him in i 6 Ss. James II w^as an avowed 
Cathi>lic and seemed bent upon making that faith the c'stablished re- 
ligion of England. He opaily violated an act of Parliament requiring 
that all holders of public office should adhere to the Anglican church, 
and proceeded to fill important positions in the army and the civil ser- 
vice with his Romanist followers. He continued his brother’s practice 
of exempting C-atholics from the disabilities imposed upon them by 
Parliament, even going so far as to demand that the Anglican bishops 
should read his decrees for this purpose in their churches. As long as 
his opponents c*ould expect that James II w^ould be succeeded by one of 
his twx) l^rotestant daughters, they were inclined to tolerate his arbi- 
trary rule, lest the country be plunged again into civil w'ar. But w^hen 
the king acquired a son by his second wife, who was a Catholic, the 
die (^f revolution was cast. It was feared that the young prince w'ould 
be infected with his father’s doctrines, and that, as a consequence, En- 
gland would be fettered w^ith the shackles of despotic and “papist” 

Left: The Trial of (Charles I (1649). Right: The Arrival of the Tirst Course at James 
ITs Coronation Dinner (1685). Both of these events took place at Westminster 
Hall: the first shows English royal power at its low point and the second at its 
apparent zenith. But James II w^as to be overthrown even more quickly than 
Charles I. 
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rule for an indefinite time to come. To forestall such a result it seemed 
necessary to depose the king. 

The “Cilorious Revolution” of 1688-1689 was an entirely bloodless 
affair. A group of politicians from the upper classes secretly invited 
Prince William of Orange and his wife Mary, the elder daughter of 
James II, to become Joint rulers of England. William crossed over 
from Holland with an army and occupied London without firing a 
shot. Deserted even by those whenn he had counted as loyal sup- 
porters, King James took refuge in France. The English throne was 
now declared vacant by Parliament and the crown presented to the 
new sovereigns. But their enthronement did not complete the revolu- 
tion. Throughout the year 1689 Parliament passed numerous laws 
designed to safeguard the rights of Englishmen and to protect its own 
power from monarchical invasion. First came an act requiring that ap- 
propriations .should be made for one year only. Next the Toleration 
Act was passed, granting religious liberty to all Christians except 
Catholics and Unitarians. Finally, on the sixteenth of December the 
famous Bill of Rights was enacted into law. It provided for trial by 
jury and affirmed the right of Englishmen to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. It condemned excessive bail, cruel punish- 
ments, and exorbitant fines. And it forbade the king to suspend laws 
or to levy taxes w'ithout the consent of Parliament. More sweeping in 
its provisions than the Petition of Right of 1628, it was backed by a 
Parliament that now had the power to see that it was obeyed. 

The significance of the revolution of 1688-1689 was very great. 
Since it marked the final triumph of Parliament over the king, it there- 
fore spelled the doom of absolute monarchy in England. Never again 
was any crowned head in Ikitain able to defy the legislative branch of 
the government as the Stuart monarchs had done. The revolution also 
dealt a death blow to the theory of the divine right of kings. It would 
have been impossible for William and Mary to have denied the fact 
that they received their crowns from Parliament. And the authority of 
Parliament to determine who should be king was made more em- 
phatic by the passage of the Act of Settlement in 1701. This law pro- 
vided that upon the death of the heiress-presumptive Anne, younger 
sister of Mary, the crown should go to the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over or to the eldest of her heirs wht) might be Protestant. There were 
some forty men or women with better claim to the throne than So- 
phia, but all were eliminated by Parliament on the ground of their 
being ("atholics. Finally, the Glorious Revolution contributed much 
to the American and French Revolutions at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The example of the English in overthrowing absolute rule 
was a powerful inspiration to the opponents of absolutism elsewhere. 
It was the British ideal of limited government which furnished the 
substance of the political theory of Voltaire, Jefferson, and Paine. And 
a considerable portitni of the English Bill of Rights was incorporated 



in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789 and in the first 
ten amendments to the American C 3 onstitution. 

In the eighteenth century English political life became far more 
stable. In 1714 the Electress Sophia’s son succeeded Queen Anne as 
George 1(1714-1 727) and initiated the reign of the House of Hanover, 
which continued in England until 1901 . Because George, who came to 
the throne at the age of fifty four, could speak no English and con- 
tinued to spend much time in his Cierniaii possession of Hanover, he 
was content to leave the real government of England to the leader of 
Parliament, Sir Robert Walpole ( 1 67^)- j 74 s) . The latter deserves to be 
called the first English prime minister. During his supremacy Parlia- 
ment became the real executive as well as legislative organ of England, 
and Walpole as parliamentary leader was the chief exec-utive. Walpole 
ruled through a new system he devised, forever after called the cabinet 
system (originally because “cabinet” members met in a small room 
known as a cabinet). This meant that the leader of the parliamentary 
party in power (Walpole was a Whig, his opponents Tories) would 
work together with a group of like-minded parliamentary colleagues 
to push through legislation in Parliament and for practical purposes 
run the country. When the dc^ininant party lost control, the opposi- 
tion party would bring in a new prime minister and a new cabinet. 
The cabinet system continues in England until the present day. 

Walpole remained prime minister until 1742 by following a policy 
of cautious conservatism. Acting on his motto of qukta non movar 
(“let sleeping dogs lie”) he kept England out of war for most of his su- 
premacy and supported the financial interests of the upper classes. 
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New prime ministers continued to rule England more or less along the 
lines set down by Walpole throughout the rest of the reign of Cycorge 
11 (1727-1760). They faced no interference from that monarch be- 
cause, like his father, George 11 was really more German than English. 
But difficulties ensued at the beginning of the reign of George 111 
(1760-1820). The latter was born in England and legend has it that his 
mother encouraged him to take an active role in English government 
by constantly saying “Cieorge, be king.” Desiring to rule as well as 
reign, CJeorge III succeeded for a time in ensuring that only his favor- 
ites became prime ministers. But misrule followed. After England lost 
its American colonics and the king began to suffer from fits of in- 
sanity, Parliament regained the unimpeded initiative in governing the 
country which it has never lost since then. 


2. ABSOLUTE MONARCHY IN FRANCE AND SPAIN 

The development of absolutism in France followed a course similar in 
some respects to early absolutism in England. Although France re- 
mained Catholic, its rulers had to contend with a Calvinist (Hugue- 
not) opposition as formidable as that of the Puritans in England. Both 
nations had their staunch defenders of absolutism among lawyers and 
political philosophers. But there was one notable difference. England 
enjoyed an advantage of geographic isolation that sheltered it from 
foreign danger. It had not been invaded since the Norman Conquest 
in 1066. As a consequence, the English felt secure, and their rulers 
found it difficult to justify a huge professional army. They did, of 
course, maintain large fleets of war vessels, but a navy could not be 
used in the same manner as an army stationed in inland garrisons to 
overawe subjects or to stifle incipient revolutions. France, on the other 
hand, like most continental nations, faced almost constant threats of 
invasion. France’s northeastern and eastern frontiers were poorly pro- 
tected by geographic barriers and had been penetrated several times. 
As a result, it was easy for French kings to argue the need for massive 
armies of professional soldiers. And such troops could readily be uti- 
lized to nip domestic disturbances in the bud. It would doubtless be a 
mistake to give all of the credit to this difference in geographic posi- 
tion for the longer persistence of absolute government in France, but it 
was certainly a major factor. 

The growth of royal absolutism in France was the product of a 
gradual evolution. The most important antecedents were medieval. 
By 1 300 the French kings were perfecting an efficient bureaucratic sys- 
tem of government. By 1450, largely owing to the results of the 
Hundred Years’ War, they had introduced a standing army and had 
gained the right to collect national taxes. And by 1500 they had re- 
duced regional separatism and the opposition of the provincial nobil- 



ity. As royal power grew, the nobles were gradually reduced to the 
level of courtiers, dependent mainly upon the monarch for their titles 
and prestige. In the reign of Francis I (1515-1547) the crown became 
even stronger because it gained new control over ecclc'siastics. By the 
C:onc()rdat of Bologna, an agreement struck with the papacy in 1 >16. 
the king gained the right to choose all French bishops and abbots. Al- 
though the pope was granted the first year’s income from each new 
appointmmt, the agreemait greatly favored the monarchy because it 
virtually conceded to it full political authority over the French 
Church. 

The trend toward absolutism was interrupted during the sixteenth 
century when France was involved in a war with Spain and torn by a 
bloody struggle between C^atholics and Huguenots at home. Ambi- 
tious nobles took advantage of the confusion to assert their power and 
contested the succession to the throne. Peace was restored to the ex- 
hausted kingdom in 1 5(^3 by Henry of Navarre (i58<^i6io), who four 
years before had proclaimed himself king as Henry IV. He was the 
founder of the Bourbon dynasty. Though at one time a leader of the 
Huguenot faction, Henry perceived that the nation would never ac- 
cept him unless he renounced the Calvinist religion. Flippantly re- 
marking that Paris was worth a Mass, he formally adopted the Catho- 
lic faith. In 1598 he issued the Edict of Nantes, guaranteeing freedom 
of conscience and political rights to all Protestants. With the grounds 
for religious controversy thus removed, Henry could turn his atten- 
tion to rebuilding his kingdom. In this work, he had the able assis- 
tance of his chief minister, the duke of Sully. Grim, energetic, and 
penurious. Sully was a worthy forerunner of Colbert in the seven- 
teenth century. For years the king and his faithful servant labored to 
repair the shattered fortunes of France. Sully devoted his efforts pri- 
marily to fiscal reform, so as to eliminate corruption and waste and 
bring more revenue into the royal treasury. He endeavored also to 
promote the prosperity of agriculture by draining swamps, improving 
devastated lands, subsidizing stock-raising, and optTiing up foreign 
markets for the products of the soil. The king gave most of his atten- 
tion to fostering industry and commerce. He introduced the manufac- 
ture of silk into France, encouraged other indu.stries by subsidies and 
monopolies, and made favorable commercial treaties with England 
and Spain. I 3 ut Henry did not stt)p with economic reforms. He was 
deeply concerned with crushing the reborn power of the nobility, and 
so successful were his efforts in this direction that he restored the 
monarchy to the dominant position it had held under Francis I. He 
was active also in sponsoring the development of a colonial empire in 
America. During his reign the French acquired a foothold in Canada 
and began their exploration in the region of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley. In short, his rule was intelligent and benevolent. 

The reign of Henry IV was brought to an end by the dagger of a fa- 
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natic in 1610. Since the new king, Louis XIII, was only nine years old, 
the country was ruled by his mother, Marie de’Medici, as regent. In 
Canlmal KMicu 1624 Louis XIII, no longer under the regency, entrusted the manage- 
ment of his kingdom to a brilliant but domineering cleric. Cardinal 
Richelieu, wdiom he made his chief minister. Richelieu dedicated him- 
self to two objectives: (i) to destroy all limitations upon the authority 
of the king; and (2) to make France the chief power in Europe. In the 
pursuit of these aims he allowed nothing to stand in his way. Fie 
ruthlessly suppressed the nobility, destroying its most dangerous 
members and rendering the others harmless by attaching them as pen- 
sioners to the royal court. Though he fostered education and pa- 
tronized literature, he neglected the interests of commerce and al- 
lowed graft and extravagance to flourish in the government. His main 
constructive achievements were the creation of a postal service and the 
establishment of a system under which iritcndants, or agents of the 
king, took charge of local government. 13 otFi were conceived as de- 
vices for consolidating the nation under the cxmtrol of the crown, 
thereby eradicating surviving traces of independent local authority. 

Richelieu's ambitions were not limited to domestic affairs. To make 
France the most powerful nation in Europe it w^as necessary to pursue 
RichrlUu'y poliiy an aggressive diphnnacy and eventually to enter into war. France was 
still surrounded by what Hairy IV had referred to as a “Hapsburg 
ring.” On its southern border was Spain, ruled since 1516 by a branch 
of the Hapsburg family. To the north, less than a hundred miles from 
Paris, were the Spanish Netherlands. Other centers of Hapsburg 
power included Luxemburg, the Franche-Cximte, and Milan, and still 


tartluT to the cast the great Austrian Empire itself (see map, p. 517 
above). C^ardinal Richelieu eagerly awaited an opportunity to break 
this ring. As we shall see, he finally found it in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Though engaged in suppressing Protestants at home, he did not hesi- 
tate to ally himself with (iustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden and 
leader of a coalition of Protestant states. Long before his death in 1642 
the great cardinal-statesman had forged to the front as the most pow^- 
erful individual in Europe. 

Absolute monarchy in France attained its zenith during the reigns of 
the last three Bourbon kings before the French Revolution. Vhc first 
of the rulers of this series was Louis XIV (1643-1715), known as the 
“(irand Monarch,” who epitomized the ideal of absolutism more 
cimipletely than any other sovereign of his age. Proud, extravagant, 
and domineering, Louis entertained the most exalted notions of his 
position as king. Not only did he believe that he was commissioned 
by CJod to reign, but he also regarded the w\?lfare of the state as in- 
timately bound up with his own personality. Fhe famous phrase im- 
puted to him, retdt I 'cat ttioi (I am the state), may not represent his 
exact words, but it expresses very clearly the conception he held of his 
own authority. He chose the sun as his otTicial emblem to indicate his 
belief that the nation derived its glory and sustenance from him as the 
planets do theirs from the actual sun. He gave personal supervision to 
every department and regarded his ministers as mere clerks with no 
duly but to obey his orders. In general, he followed the policies of 
Henry IV and Richelieu in consolidating national po\ver at the expense 
of local ofticials and in trying to reduce the nobles to mere parasites of 
the court. Llut any possible good he may have done was completely 
overshadowed by his extravagant wars and his reactionary policy in 
religion. In i6S s he revoked the Edict of Nantes, which had granted 
freedom of conscience to the Huguenots. As a result, numbers ol'his 
most inventive and prosperous subjects fled the country. 

Until the beginning of the revolution in 1 7S9 the form of the French 
government remained essentially as Louis XIV had left it. EEs succes- 
sors, Louis XV (1715-1774) and Louis XVI (1774-1792), also claimed 
to rule by divine right. But neither of these kings had the desire to em- 
ulate the Cirand Monarch in his enithusiasm for work and his meticu- 
lous attention to the business of state. Louis XV was lazy and incom- 
petait and allowed himself to be dominated by a .succession of 
mistresses. Problems of government bored him, and when obliged to 
preside at the council table he “opened his mouth, said little, and 
thought not at all.” EEs grandson, the ill-fated l-ouis XVI, was wvak 
in character and mentally dull. Indifferent to politics, he amused him- 
self by shooting deer from the palace window and playing at his hob- 
bies of lock-making and masonry. C.)n July 14, 17^9 when mobs 
stormed the Bastille, he wTote in his diary “Nothing.” Yet both of 
these mi^narchs maintained a government wEich was more arbitrary 
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than had ever been the case before. They permitted their ministers to 
imprison without a trial persons suspected of disloyalty; they sup- 
pressed the courts for refusing to approve their decrees; and they 
brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy by their costly wars 
and by their reckless extravagance for the benefit of their mistresses 
and favorites. If they had deliberately planned to provoke revolution, 
they could scarcely have succeeded better. 

The growth of absolute monarchy in Spain was less interrupted 
than was true in France. As we have seen in Chapter 13, by i soo Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had united Spain and made it a very powerful 
kingdom. In 1516 the realm was inherited by their grandson Charles 1 , 
whose father had been a Hapsburg. Three years later (Charles w'as 
elected Holy Roman Fniperor as Charles V, thereby uniting Spain 
with central Furope and southern Italy. C 'bark's was interested not 
merely in the destinies of Spain but in the welfare of the Church and in 
the politics of Europe as a whole. I le dreamed that he might be the in- 
strument of restoring the religious unity of Clhristendom, broken by 
the Protestant Revolution, and of making the empire over which he 
presided a worthy successor t)f imperial Rome. Though successful in 
holding his disjointed domain together and in fighting off attempts of 
the French to conquer his Italian possessions and of the Turks to over- 
run Europe, he failed in the achievement of his larger objectives. At 
the age of fifty-six, overcome with a sense of discouragement and fu- 
tility, he abdicated and retired to a monastery. The German princes 
chose his brother, Ferdinand I, to succeed him as Holy Roman Em- 
peror. His Spanish and Italian possessions, including the colonies 
overseas, passed to his son, who became king as Philip II (i5.S^>-' 

I S^N). 

Philip II came to the thnme of Spain at the height of its glory. Rut 
he also w itnessed, and to a cinisiderable extent was responsible for, the 
beginning of its decline. His policies were mainly an intensification of 
those of his predecessors. He wms narrow, despotic, and cruel. Deter- 
mined to enforce a strict conformity in matters of religion upon all of 
his subjects, he is reputed to have boasted that he would gather 
faggots to burn his ow^n son if the latter were guilty of heresy. There- 
fore, he encouraged the ruthlessness of the Spanish Inquisition and 
launched the war for suppression of the religious revolt in the Nether- 
lands. Philip w^as equally shortsighted in his colonial policy. Indige- 
nous peoples were butchered and their territories greedily despoiled of 
their gold and silver, which were dragged off to Spain in the mistaken 
belief that this w'as the surest means of increasing the nation’s wealth. 
No thought was given to the development of new industries in either 
the colonies or the mother country. Instead, the gold and silver were 
largely squandered in furthering Philip’s military and political ambi- 
tions. It can be said, however, in the king’s defense that he was fol- 
lowing the accc'pted theories of the time. Doubtless most other mon- 
archs with a like opportunity would have imitated his example. 
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Philip IPs crowning mistake was his war against England. Angered 
by the attacks of English ships upon Spanish commerce and frustrated 
in his schemes to bring England back into the C.'atht^lic faith, he sent a Tin hm^iu 
great fleet in the “Invincible Armada,*' to destroy C)iieen 

Elizabeth s navy. But Philip had little knowledge of either the new 
techniques of naval warfare or of the robust patriotism t)f the English. 

A combination ol fighting seamanship and disastrous storms (the 
“Protestant Wind”) sent many of his 130 ships to the bottom of the 
(channel and the rest back home in disarray. Spain never recovered 
from the blow. Though a brilliant ailtural afterglow, exemplified the 
work of great writers and artists like C.'ervantes and Velasquez, con- 
tinued for some years, the greatness of Spain as a nation was approach- 
ing its end. 


3. ABSOLUTISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

The chief countries in central Europe where absolutism flourished 
most were Prussia and Austria. The founder of absolute rule in Prussia 
(a state made up primarily of Brandenburg, in north-central CJer- /ir./tnU- I 

many, and Prussia, far to the east, near Russia) was the Great Elector, /Vhsvm 
F rederick William, who ruled from 1640 to 1688. Me was the first 
member of the Hohenzollern family to acquire full sovereignty over 
Pmssia and to introduce a standing army. In addition, he began to 
bring all his dominions under centralized rule. The work of the Cireat 
Elector was continued and extended by his grandson, known as Fred- 
erick William 1(1713-1 740) , since he now had the title of kiti^ of Prus- 
sia. Frederick William’s major concerns were to build up the Prussian 
bureaucracy and the Prussian army. His bureaucratic officials ran 
Prussia extremely efficiently and at such small expense that Prussia 
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was the only continental state in the middle of the eighteenth century 
with a budgetary surplus, even though the country had very limited 
natural resources. But Frederick William’s really consuming passion 
was his army. This he more than doubled in size and drilled to a 
inachinelike efficiency. Since he could hardly count on volunteers, he 
introduced conscription and supplemented that by sending gangs of 
kidnappers to drag back forced recruits from neighboring German 
lands. Frederick William had a strange love for particularly tall sol- 
diers: his own private regimait of “Potsdam Giants” was comprised 
exclusively of soldiers over six feet in height. The king traded musi- 
cians and prize stallions for such choice specimens and then spent the 
bulk of his time marching his “giants” around his palace grounds. 

The style but not the substance of Frederick William's militarism 
was altered by his noted successor, Frederick 11 (i 740-1 7S6), com- 
monly known as Frederick the Great. An earnest disciple of the re- 
formist doctrines of the new rationalist philosophy, Frederick was the 
leading figure among the “enlightened despots" of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Declaring himself not the master but merely the “first servant of 
the state,” he wrote essays to prove that Machiavelli was wrong and 
rose at five in the morning to begin a Spartan routine of personal man- 
agement of public affairs. He made Prussia in many ways the best- 
governed state in Europe, abolishing torture of accused criminals and 
bribery of judges, establishing elementary schools, and promoting the 
prosperity of industry and agriculture. He fostered scientific forestry 
and the cultivation of new crops such as the potato. He opened up new^ 
lands in Silesia and brought in thousands of immigrants to cultivate 
them. When wars ruined their farms, he supplied the peasants with 
new livc*stock and tools. As an admirer of the French philosopher Vol- 
taire, whom he entertained for some time at his court, he tolerated all 
sorts of religious beliefs. He declared that he would build a mosque in 
Berlin if enough Muslims wished to locate there. Yet he was strongly 
anti-Semitic, He levied special taxes on the Jew's and made efforts to 
close the professions and the civil service to them. Moreover, Freder- 
ick continued to invest heavily in his army, and such benevolence as 
he show'cd in internal affairs was not carried over into foreign rela- 
tions. Frederick robbed Austria of Silesia, conspired wdth Catherine of 
Russia to dismember Poland, and contributed at least his full share to 
the bloody wMrs of the eighteenth century. 

The full bloom of absolutism in Austria came during the reigns of 
Maria Theresa (1740-1780) and Joseph II (1780-1790). Maria Theresa 
was one of the most capable of all eighteenth-century monarchs. She 
played the role of a flighty woman w^hen it suited her advantage, but 
actually ruled with great common sense and determination. During 
her reign a national army was established, the powers of the Church 
were airtailed in the interest of consolidated government, and ele- 
mentary and higher education was greatly expanded. Unlike the rulers 



of most other countries, Maria Theresa was sincerely devoted to 
C.hristian morality. Though she participated in the dismemberment of 
Poland to make up for the loss of Silesia, she did so with grave misgiv- 
ings— an attitude which prompted the scornful remark of Frederick 
the Great: “She weeps, but she takes her share.” The reforms of Maria 
Theresa were extaided, at least on paper, by her son Joseph II. In- 
spired by the teachings of French philosophers, Joseph determined to 
remake his empire in accordance with the highest ideals of justice and 
reason. Not only did he plan to reduce the powers of the C'hurch by 
confiscating its lands and abolishing monasteries, but he aspired to 
humble the nobles and improve the condition of the masses. He de- 
creed that serfs should become free and promised to relieve them of 
the obligations owed to their masters. He aimed to make education 
universal and to force the nobles to pay their proper share of taxes. 
But most of his magnificent plans aided in failure. I le antagonized 
not merely the nobles and clergy but also the Hungarians, who were 
deprived of all rights of self-government. He alienated the sympathies 
of the peasants by making them liable to compulsory military service. 
He was scarcely any more willing than Louis XIV or Frederick the 
(ireat to sacrifice personal power and national glory even for the sake 
of his lofty ideals. 


4. ABSOLUTISM IN RUSSIA 

Russia at the beginning of the early modem age was a composite of 
European and Oriental characteristics. Much of its territory had been 
colonized by the Norsemen in the early Middle Ages. The Russian 
religion, calendar, and system of writing had been derived from 
Byzantium. Even the govaning regime, with its boyars, or magnates, 
and serfs, was not greatly dissimilar to that of western Europe. On the 
other hand, much of Russia’s culture, and many of its customs, were 
distinctly not European. Russian arts were limited almost entirely to 
icon painting and religious architecture, characterized by the onion 
dome. There was practically no literature in the Russian language, 
arithmetic was barely known, Arabic numerals were not used, and 
merchants made their calculations with the abacus. Nor were manners 
and customs comparable to those of the West. Women of the upper 
classes were veiled and secluded. Flowing beards and skirted garments 
were universal for men. Table manners were considered .superfluous. 
Seasons of wild revelry alternated with periods of repentance and 
morbid atonement. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
Russia was totally cut off from Europe. As early as the fourteenth 
century, German merchants of the Hanseatic League conducted some 
trade in Russian furs and amber. In the 1550s English merchants dis- 
covered the White Sea and made Archangel a port of entry through 
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which military supplies could be exchanged for a few Russian goods 
and even products from Persia and China. But with Archangel frozen 
most of the year, the volume of this trade was undoubtedly small. 

As late as the thirteenth century Russia was a collection of small 
principalities. They were attacked from the west by Lithuanians, 
F^oles, and the Teutonic Knights. The last were members of one of 
several religious and military organizations that sprang from the Ou- 
sades. Established originally for charitable purposes, their order devel- 
oped into a military one which adopted as its mission the conversion 
and conquest of lands on Ciermany’s eastern frontier. I'he operations 
of the Teutonic Knights were part of the famous Dra//(» nach Ostcti 
(Drive to the East) which occupied such a prominent place in Cierman 
history. From the east Russia was threatened by the Mongols (Tar- 
tars), who had established a great empire in central Asia, eventually 
including both northern India and C'hina. In 1237 the Mongols began 
an invasion which led to their conquest of nearly all of Russia. Mongol 
rule was in several ways a disaster. It marked the development of a 
stronger A.siatic oriauation. Henceforth Russia turned more and more 
away from Europe and looked beyond the Urals as the arena of its fu- 
ture development. Its inhabitants intermarried with Mongols and 
adopted some elements of their way of life. 

Eventually, Mongol power declined. In 1380 a Russian army de- 
feated the Mongols and thus initiated a movement to drive them back 
into Asia. The state w hich assumed the leadership of this movement 
w'as the Grand Duchy of Moscow. Under strong rulers it had been in- 
creasing its power for some time. Located near the sources of the great 
rivers flowing both north and south, it had geographic advantages 
.surpassing those of the other states. Moreover, it had recently been 
made the headquarters of the Russian Church. The first of the princes 
of Moscow' to put himself forward as tsar (caesar) of Russia w^as Ivan 
the Great (1462-1505). Taking as his bride the niece of the last of the 
Byzantine emperors, who had perished in the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1453, he proclaimed himself his successor by the grace of 
Ciod. He adopted as his insignia the Byzantine double-headed eagle 
and imported Italian architects to work on an enormous building 
complex, the Kremlin, in demonstration of Russia’s new indepen- 
dence and greatness. Avowing his intention to recover the ancient 
lands that had been lost to foreign invaders, Ivan forced the prince of 
Lithuania to acknowledge him as sovereign of “all the Russias” and 
pushed the Tartars out of northern Russia and beyond the Urals. 

The first of the tsars to attempt the Europeanization of Russia was 
Peter the Great (1682-1725). He stands out as the most powerful and 
probably the most intelligent autocrat yet to occTipy the Russian 
throne. With a reckless disregard for ancient customs, Peter en- 
deavored to force his subjects to change their ways of living. He for- 
bade the Oriental seclusion of women and commanded both sexes to 
adopt European styles of dress. He made the use of tobacco compul- 


sory among the mcmbcTs of his court. He summoned the great nobles 
before him and clipped their flowing beards with his own hand. In 
t)rder to make sure of his own absolute power, he abolished all traces of 
local .self-government and established a system of national police. For 
the same reason, he annihilated the authority of the patriarch of the C')r- 
thodox church and placed all religious affairs under a Holy Synod sub- 
ject to his own control. Deeply interested in Western technology, he 
made journeys to Holland and England to learn about shipbuilding 
and industry. He imitated the mercantilist policies of Western nations 
by improving agriculture and fostering manufactures and commerce. 
In order to get “w'indows to the west" he conquered territory along 
the lialtic shore and transferred his capital from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, his new city at the mouth of the Neva river. But the good that 
he did wms greatly outweighed by his extravagant wars and his fiend- 
ish cruelty. He put thousands to death for alleged conspiracies against 
him. He murdered his own son and heir because the latter boasted that 
when he became tsar he wtnild reairn Russia to the ways of its fathers. 
Fo raise money for his expensive wars he debased the currency, sold 
valuable concessions to foreigners, established government monopo- 
lies on the production of salt, oil, caviar, and coffins, and imposed 
taxes on almost everything, from baths to beehives. 

file significance of Peter the Great is not easy to evaluate. He did 
not singlehandedly transform Russia into a Western nation. Western 
influences had been seeping into the country as a consequence of trade 
contacts for many years. But Peter accelerated the proce.ss and gave it 
a more radical directiem. Evidaice abounds that he really did aim to 
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remake the nation and to give it at least a veneer of cultivation. He 
sent many of his countrymen abroad to study. He simplified the an- 
cient alphabet and established the first neu'spaper to be published in 
Russia. He ordered the pj^iblication of a book on polite behavior, 
teai'hing his subjects not to spit on the floor or to scratch themselves or 
gnaw bones at dinner. He aicouraged exports, built a fleet on the Bal- 
tic, and fostered new industries such as textik^ and mining. Though a 
reaction set in after Peter’s death against many of his innovatit)ns, 
some of them survived for at least two caitiiries. The Church, for ex- 
ample, continued as es.sentially an arm of the stage, governed by a 
procurator of the Holy Synod appointed by the tsar himself. Serfdom 
continued in the extended forms required or authorized by Peter. No 
longer were serfs bt>und to the soil; they could be bought and sold at 
any time, even for work in factories and mines. Finally, the absolu- 
tism developed by Peter showed few signs of abating until the early 
tw'entieth century. It was an absolutism based upon force, with a 
secret police, an extensive bureaucracy, and a subordinated C'hurch as 
instruments for imposing the autocrat’s will. 

The other most noted of the Russian monarchs in the age of absolu- 
tism was Catherine the Great ( 1 762— 1 796) , who before her marriage 
Ciiihniuc the CreM was a (kTiiiaii priiicess. Frequently classified as one of the “enlight- 
ened despots,” Catherine corresponded with French philosophers, 
founded hospitals and orphanages, and expressed the hope that some- 
day the serfs might be liberated. Ambitious to gain for herself a place 
in intellectual history, she rose at five in the morning to engage in 
scholarship. She wrote plays, published a digest of Black.stone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of hnglandt and even began a history of Russia. 
Her accomplishments as a reformer, however, had only a limited 
scope. She took steps toward a codification of the Russian law's, re- 
stricted the use of torture, and remodeled and consolidated local gov- 
ernment. Any plans she may have had, however, for improving the 


lot of the peasants were abruptly canceled after a violait serf rebellion 
in *773"" *774- Landlords and priests were murdered and the ruling 
classes terrified as the revolt swept through the- Urals and the valley of 
the Volga. Catherine responded with stern repression. The captured 
leader of the peasants was drawn and tjuartered, and, as a guaranty 
against future outbreaks, the nobles were given increased powers over 
their serfs. They w'ere permitted to deal with them virtually as if they 
were chattel slaves. C'.atherine's chief significance lies in the tact that 
she continued the work of Peter the fireat in introducing Russia to 
Western ideas and in making the country a formidable power in Liiro- 
pean affairs. She managed to e.xtend the boundaries of her country to 
include not only eastern Poland but lands on the Black Sea. 


5. THE WARS OF THE EARLY MODERN PERIOD 

Betw^een 1 soo and lySg the years of peace in Europe were outnum- 
bered by the years of war. I'he earlier conflicts were largely religious 
in character and have already been dealt with in Chapter 15. The ma- 
jority of the wars after 1600 partook of the nature of struggles for su- 
premacy among the powerful autocrats of the principal countries. But 
religion was also a factor in some of them, and so was the greed of the 
commercial classes. In general, nationalistic motives were much less 
important than in the wars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Peoples and territories were so many pawns to be moved back and 
forth in the game of dynastic aggrandizement. 

The major warfire of the seventeenth century revolved around a ti- 
tanic duel between Hapsburgs and Bourbons. Originally the rulers of 
Austria, the Hapsburgs had gradually extended their power over 
Hungary and Bohemia as well. In addition, the head of the family en- 
joyed w^hat was left of the distinction of being Holy Roman Emperor. 
Since the time of C'harles V ( 1 > branches of the Hapsburgs 

had ruled over Spain, the Netherlands, the Franche-Comte, Milan, 
and the Kingdom of the 'Ewo Sicilies, For many years this expansion 
of Hapsburg power had been a source of profound di.sturbance to the 
rulers of France. I'hey regarded their country as encircled, and longed 
to break through the enclosing ring. But tensions were building up in 
other parts of Europe also. The princes of Germany looked w^ith alarm 
upon the growing power (^f the Holy Redman Emperor and sought op- 
portunities to restrict him in ways that would increase their owm stat- 
ure. The kings of Denmark and Sweden were also developing expan- 
sionist ambitions, which could hardly be realized except at the expense 
of the Hap.sburg Empire. Finally, the seeds of religious conflict, sown 
by the Reformation, were about ready to germinate in a new crop of 
hostilities. In i6oS~i6o9 two opposing alliances had beai formed, 
based upon principles of religious antagonism. The existence of these 
mutually hostile leagues added to the tension in central Europe and 
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538 contributed toward making an eventual explosion almost a certainty. 

The Aj^e of Absolutism The conflict that followed, known as the Thirty Years’ War 

(i6 1 8- 1648), was one of the most tragic in history. 

The immediate cause of the Thirty Years’ War was an attempt of 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Matthias, to consolidate his power in 
The Thirty Years' H’ar Bohemia. Though the Hapsburgs had been overlords of Bohemia for 
a century, the Czech inhabitants of the country had retained their own 
king. When the Bohemian throne became vacant in 1618. Matthias 
conspired to obtain the position for one of his relative's, Duke Fer- 
dinand of Styria. By exerting pressure he induced the Bohemian Diet 
to elect Ferdinand king. The Czech leaders resented this, since both na- 
tionalist and Protestant traditions were strong in the country. The 
upshot was the invasion of the emperor’s headquarters in Prague by 
Czech noblemt'fi and the proclamation of Bohemia as an independent 
state with Frederick, the Calvinist Elector Palatine, as king. The war 
now began in earnest. The success of the Hapsburgs in suppressing the 
Bohemian revolt and in punishing Frederick by seizing his lands in the 
valley of the Rhine galvanized the Protestant rulers of northern 
Europe into action. Not only the German princes but King Christian 
IV of Denmark and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden joined the war 
against Austrian aggression — with the additional purpose, of course, 
of expanding their own dominions. In 1630 the French intervened 
with donations of arms and money to the Protestant allies, and after 
1632, w'hen Gustavus Adolphus w^as killed in battle, France bore the 
brunt of the struggle. "Fhe war was no longer a religious conflict, but 
essentially a contest between the Bourbon and Hapsburg houses for 
domination of the continent of Europe. The immediate objectives of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was directing aftairs for Louis XIII, WTre to 
w rest parts of Germany from the Holy Roman Empire and to weaken 


Two Artistic Broadsides from the Thirty Years' War. On the left the Cierman 
peasantry is ridden by the soldiery; on the right is an allegorical representation 
of “the monstrous beast of war.” 




the hold of the Spanish Hapsburgs on the Netherlands. For a time the 
French armies suffered reverses, but the organizing genius of Riche- 
lieu and of C-ardinal Mazarin, who succeeded him in 1648, ultimately 
brought victory to France and its allies. Peace was restored to a dis- 
tracted Europe by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

Most of the results of the Thirty Years’ War were unmitigated evils. 

By the Treaty of Westphalia France was confirmed in the possession 
of formerly German territories in Lorraine and Alsace. Sweden also Results oj the I'hirty 

received territory in Germany; the independence of Holland and Swit- Yeurs' n,u 

zerland was formally acknowledged, and the Holy Roman Empire 
was reduced to a complete fiction, .since each of the Cierman princes 
was now recognized as a sovereign ruler with power to make war and 
peace and to govern his state as he chose. But most of these changes 
merely laid the foundations for bitter international squabbles in the fu- 
ture. In addition, the war wrought terrible havoc in central Europe. 

Probably few military conflicts since the dawn of history had caused 
so much misery to the civilian population. It is estimated that fully 
one-third of the people in Germany and Bohemia lost their lives as a 
consequence of famine and disease and the marauding attacks of brutal 
soldiers. The armies of both sides pillaged, tortured, burned, and 
killed in such manner as to convert whole regions into veritable 
desert. In Saxony one-third of the land went out of cultivation, and 
packs of wolves roamed through areas where thriving villages once 
had stood. In the midst of such misery, intellecaial achievemait of 
every description was bound to decline, with the result that civiliza- 
tion in Germany was retarded by at least a century. Nonetheless, the 
settlement of 1648 put an end to religious warfare in Europe for all 
time and initiated a half-century of comparative peace. 

In 1 700 the French king saw what appeared to be a new opportunity 
for expanding Bourbon pow er. In that year C Charles II, king of Spain, 
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died with neither children nor brothers to succeed him, and willed his 
dominion to the grandson of Louis XIV. 'The Austrians denounced 
this settlement, and formed a new alliance with England, Holland, 
and Brandenburg. The War of the Spanish Succession, which broke 
out in 1 702 when Louis attempted to enforce the claim of his grand- 
son, was the last important stage in the struggle betwx'en Bourbons 
and Hapsburgs. * By the Peace of Utrecht ( 1 7 1 3-1 7 1 4) the grandson of 
Louis XIV was permitted to occupy the Spanish throne, on condition 
that France and Spain should never be united. Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland were transferred to England from France, and Gibraltar 
from Spain. The Belgian Netherlands, the Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, and Milan were given to the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

It w'ould be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. Since it involved most of the nations of Europe 
and also lands overseas, it w^as the first of what can be called “w'orld 
wars." It was fought, however, not by mass armies but chiefly by 
professional soldiers. It was the prototype, therefore, of most of the 
wars of the eighteenth century. These were wars between kings, in 
w'hich the masses of the people w'ere involved only indirectly. Among 
large-scale conflicts the War of the Spanish Succession w^as the first in 
which religion played almost no part. Secular rivalries over commerce 
and sea pow'er were the major bones of contention. The war put an 
end to the claims of the smaller states to rank equally with their larger 
neighbors. Brandenburg and Savoy were the only important excep- 
tiems. The first came to be called Prussia and the second, Sardinia. 
Aside from Sardinia, the rest of the Italian states dwindled into 
insignificance, and Prussia started to play an important role on the 
German scaie. Holland suffered such a strain from the war that it 
ceased to be a prime fiictor in the competition for world power. With a 
Bourbon king on the throne, Spain was reduced to .subservience to 
France. The Spanish Bourbon dynasty continued to rule, with brief 
interruptions, until the overthrow of Alphonso XIII in 1931, and the 
dynasty has returned to Spain since 1975. The War of the Spanish 
Succession left France and Great Britain as the two major powers in 
Europe. Of thc'se, the latter was the principal victor. Not only did it 
acquire valuable possessions, but the British muscled their way into 
the Spanish commercial empire. By an agreement known as the 
Asiento, Britain gained the privilege of providing Spanish America 
with African slaves. This privilege opened the way to the smuggling 
of all kinds of goods into the Spanish colonics, and contributed to- 
ward making Great Britain the richest nation on earth. 

The most important of the wars between the War of the Spanish 


* 'I'hc War of the Austrian Succession (1740- 1748), in which France fought on the side 
of Prussia against Circat Britain and Austria. al.so involved a struggle between Bourbons 
and Hapsburgs. But the results for France were indecisive: the war was mainly a duel 
betwecTi Prussia and Austria. 
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War, The causes of this struggle were closely related to some of the Period 

earlier conflicts already discussed. A chief factor in several of these 

wars had been cotnmercial rivalry between England and France. Each 

had been striving for supremacy in the development of overseas trade V/k Seven Yem^' iWn 

and colonial empires. The Seven Years’ War was simply the climax of 

a struggle which had been going on for nearly a century. Hostilities 

began, appropriately enough, in America as the result of a dispute 

over possession of the Ohio valley. Soon the whole question of British 

or French domination of the North American continent was involved. 

Eventually, nearly every major country of Europe was drawn in on 
one side or the other. Louis XV of France enlisted the aid of his rela- 
tive, the Bourbon king of Spain. A struggle begun in 1740 between 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and Maria Theresa of Austria over pos- 
session of Silesia was quickly merged with the larger contest. The 
Seven Years’ War thus reached the proportions of what virtually 
amounted to another world conflict, with France, Spain, Austria, and 
Russia arrayed against Cireat I3ritain and Prussia in Europe, and with 
English and French colonial forces striving for mastery not only in 
America but also in India. 

'The outcome of the Seven Years’ War was exceedingly significant 
for the later history of Europe. Frederick the CJreat won a decisive vic- 
tory over the Austrians and forced Maria Theresa to surrender all Results of the Seven 

claims to Silesia. The acquisition of this territory increased the area of > n’.7r 

Pnissia by more than a third, thereby raising the Hohenzollern king- 
dom to the status of a first-rank power. In the stniggle for colonial su- 
premacy, the British emerged with a sensational triumph. Of their 
once magnificent empire in America, the French lost all but two tiny 
islands off the coast of Newfoundland, Guadeloupe and a few other 
possessions in the West Indies, and a portion of Cmiana in South 
America. All of the territory givwi up by the French was acquired by 
(ireat Britain, with the exception of Louisiana, which France turned 
over to Spain as a reward for its part in the war. France was allowed to 
retain its trading privileges in India, but was forbidden to build any 
forts or maintain any troops in that country. France’s treasury was 
now dc'pleted, its trade almost ruined, and its chances of dominance 
on the Continent badly shattered. These disasters, brought on by the 
stupid policies of the French kings, had much to do with preparing the 
ground for the revolution of lySy. By contrast, Britain was now rid- 
ing the crest of the wave — ^in a literal as well as figurative sense, for its 
triumph in the Seven Years’ War was a milestone in its struggle for su- 
premacy on the seas. The wealth from its expanded trade c'nriched 
British merchants, thereby enhancing their prestige in political and 
social affairs. But perhaps most important of all, its victory in the 
struggle for colonies gave England an abundance of raw materials 
which enabled it to take the lead in the Industrial Revolution. 
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6. THE POLITICAL THEORY OF ABSOLUTISM 

The autocratic behavior of the rulers of die sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries was sanctioned by the influence of political 
theory. Several of the Stuart and Bourbon kings, for example, derived 
justification for their policies from philosophers who expressed the 
prevailing ideas of their time in systematic and forceful writings. 

One of the first of the philosophers to lend encouragement to the 
absolutist ambitions of monarchs was the Frenchman Jean Bodin 
He agreed with the medieval philosophers that rulers 
were bound by the law of Ciod, and he acknowledged that the prince 
had a moral duty to respect the treaties he had signed. But Bodin had 
no use for parliaments of any description. He emphatically denied the 
right of a legislative body to impose any limits upon royal power. 
And while he admitted that princes who violated the divine law or the 
law i)f nature were tyrants, he refused to concede that their subjects 
had any right of rebellion against them. The authority of the prince is 
from God, and the supreme obligation of the people is passive obe- 
dience. Revolution must be avoided at all costs, for it destroys that 
stability which is a necessary condition for progress. The main con- 
tribution i)f Bodin, if such it can be called, was his doctrine of sover- 
eignty, which he defined as “supreme power over citizens and sub- 
jects, unrestrained by the laws.” By this he meant that the prince, who 
is the only sovereign, is not bound by manmade laws. There is no Ic^al 
restriction upon his authority whatever — nothing except obedience to 
the natural or moral law ordained by Cilod. 

The most noted of all the apostles of absolute government was 
Thomas Hobbes (1S8X-1679). Writing during and after the English 
Cjvil War and in close association with the royalists, Hobbes was 
disgusted with the turn which events had taken in England and longed 
for a revival of the monarchy. However, his materialism and his doc- 
trine of the secular origin of the kingship made him none too popular 
with the Stuarts. For the title of his chief work Hobbes chose the name 
LiviiUhiw, to indicate his conception of the state as an all-powerful 
monster. (In the Book ofjob, Leviathan is the monster that ruled over 
the primeval chaos.) All associations within the state, he declared, are 
mere “worms in the entrails of Leviathan.” The essence of Hobbes’s 
political philosophy is directly related to his theory of the origin of 
governmait. He taught that in the beginning all human beings lived in 
a state of nature, subject to no law but brutal self-interest. Far from 
being a paradise of innocence and bliss, the state of nature was a condi- 
tion of universal misery. As Hobbes said, “man is a wolf toward 
man.” Life for the individual was “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.” In order to escape from this war of each against all, people 
eventually united with one am)ther to form a civil society. They drew 


up a contract surrendering all of their rights to a sovereign, who 
would be strong enough to protect his subjects from violence. Thus 
the sovereign, while not a party to the contract, was made the recipi- 
ent of absolute authority. The people gave up cmrythbiji for the one 
great blessing of security. In contrast with Bodin, Hobbes did not rec- 
ognize any law of nature or of God as a limitation upon the authority 
of the prince. Absolute government, he maintained, had been es- 
tablished by the people themselves, and therefore they would have no 
ground for complaint if their ruler became a tyrant. On the basis of 
pure deduction, without any appeal to religion or history, Hobbes ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the king is entitled to rule despotically — 
not because he has been appointed by God, but because the people 
havejij/m/ him absolute power. 

In a sense, the great Dutchman Hugo Carotins (1583-1645) may 
also be considered an exponent of absolutism; though with him the 
question of power within the state was more or less incidental to the 
larger question of relations among states. Living during the period of 
the revolt of the Netherlands and the Thirty Years* War, Grotiiis was 
impressed by the need for a body of rules that would reduce the 
dealings of governments w'ith one another to a pattern of reason and 
order. He WTOte his famous Imw of IVar and Peace to prove that the 
principles of elemental justice and morality ought to prevail among 
nations. Some of these prindples he derived from the Roman “law' of 
peoples’* and some from the medieval law of nature. So well did he 
present his case that he has been regarded ever since as one of the chief 
founders of international law. Cirotius’s revulsion against turbulence 
also inspired him to adv(Kate absolutist government. He did not see 
how order could be preserved within the state unless the ruler pos- 
sessed unlimited authority. He maintained that in the beginning the 
people had either surrendered to a ruler vi)luntarily or had been com- 
pelled to submit to superior force; but in either case, having once es- 
tablished a government, they w'cre bound to obey it unquestioningly 
forever. 

The theories just disciLssed were not simply those of a few isolated 
philosophers, but rather the widely accepted ideas of an age w'hen 
order and security were considered more important than liberty. They 
reflected the desire of the commercial classes, especially, for the ut- 
most degree of stability and prt)tection in the interest of business. 
Mercantilism and the policies of rulers went hand in hand with the 
new theories of absolutism. ITie dictum, “I am the state,” attributed 
to Louis XIV, was not just the brazen boast of a tyrant, but came close 
to expressing the prevailing conception of government in continental 
Europe. Those who had a stake in society really believed that the 
monarch was the state. They could hardly conceive of a government 
able to protect and assist their economic activities except in terms of 
centralized and unbridled authority. Their attitude w'as not so far dif- 
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tVrciit from that of some people today whe^ believe that a dictatorship 
of one form i)r another is the only means for security and plenty. 


7. si(;NiFi(:ANcr of thh acif of absolutism 

The age of absolutism was important not merely for the establishment 
of absolute monarchies. It bears even greater significance for its effects 
IUyiuniu\i< i'l tin ntiuinu upmi international relations. It was during this period that the modern 

xr.j/i <Ysinn State system came into existence. During the era of approximately a 

thousand years after the fall of Rome, states, in the sense in wliich we 
now understand the term, scarcely existed in F’lirt^pe west of the By- 
zantine Empire. TVue, there were kings in England and France, but 
until almost the end of the Middle Ages, their relations with their sub- 
jects were essentially those of lords with their vassals. They had t/o//////- 
iimi but not sovereignty. In other words, they had the highest proprie- 
tary rights t>ver the lands which constituted their fiefs; they did not 
necessarily possess supreme political authority over all the persons 
wh(^ lived on their lands. Only through extension of the taxing 
power, the judicial power, and the establishment of professional 
armies, did medieval rulers take steps toward becoming sovereigns in 
the modern sense. 

Some historians consider the beginnings of the modern state system 
to date from the invasion of Italy in 1494 by King Oharles VIII of 
oi tiu riM of the France. Involved in this war for conquest of foreign territory were 

^yyfnn Considerations of dynastic prestige, the balance of power, elaborate 

diplomacy, and alliances and counteralliances. It was in no sense a 
religious or ideological war but a struggle for power and territorial 
aggrandizement. Other historians conceive of the Reformation as the 
primary cause of the modern state system, dhe Protestant Revolution 
broke the unity of Western Cdiristendmn. It facilitated the determina- 
tion of kings and princes to make their own power complete by repni- 
diating the authority of a universal Cdiurch. As early as i SSS the Peace 
of Augsburg gave to each Clerman prince the right to decide whether 
Lutheranism or Catholici.sm sht>uld be the faith of his people. It was 
probably the Treaty of Westphalia, however, that played the domi- 
nant role in making the modern state system a political reality. This 
treaty, which ended the Thirty Years’ War in 1648, transferred terri- 
tories from one rule to another with no regard for the nationality of 
their inhabitants. It recognized the independence of Holland and Swit- 
zerland and reduced the Holy Roman Empire to a fiction. Each of the 
Cjerman princes was acknowledged as a sovereign ruler with power to 
make w'ar and peace and to govern his domain as he chose. Finally, the 
treaty introduced the principle that tj// states, regardless of their size or 
power, were equal under international law and endowed with full and 
complete control over their territories and inhabitants. 



Whatever its origins, the modern state system may be considered to 
embody the following elements: (i) the legal equality and indepen- 
dence of all states; (2) the right of each state to pursue a foreign policy 
of its own making, to form alliances and counteralliances, and to wage 
war for its own advantage; (3) the use of diplomacy as a substitute for 
war, often involving intrigue and espionage to the extent necessary for liliwaih ot rlu- modem 
political advantage; (4) the balance of power as a device for preventing ^y'^trm 

war or for assuring the support of allies if war becomes necessary. 

Most of these elements of the state system have continued to the 
present day. Even the establishment of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations brought no substantial change, for both were founded 
upon the principle of the sovereign equality of independent states. 

Some observers believe that there will be no genuine prospect of 
world peace until the system of sovereign independent states is recog- 
niiired as obst>lete and is replaced by a world community of nations 
organized on a federal basis. 
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Poussin. Landscape with the Hurial of Phonon 
(Giraudon) 448 

C'aravaggio. 'Lite Callnn; of St. Matthew 
(Scala) 448 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT 


Fist Hatchet amnh (American Museum of 
Natural History) 5 

Homo hahilis (National Geographic Magazine) 
Java Man (amnh) b 
Peking Man (amnh) 7 
Neanderthal Man (amnh) 7 
Cro-Magnon Man (amnh) 8 
Later Paleolithic Fishhook (Warder Collec- 
tion) 8 

Later Paleolithic Engraving and Sculpture 
(amnh) 9 

The Venus of Laussel (Warder Collection) |(> 
Cave Drawings at Lascaux (French Government 
'Iburist Office) 11 

Entrance to Caves (French Government Tourist 
Office) 11 

Neolithic Dwellings (amnh) 13 
Neolithic Flint Sickles (Warder Collection) 14 
Ramses II (Warder Collection) 28 
Funerary Papyrus mma (Metropolitan Museum 
ofArt) 31 

Ikhnaton and His Wife (Collection Viollet) 32 
Tutankhamen (mma) 34 
Pyramids of Gizeh i wa (Trans World Air- 
lines) 37 

Temple at Karnak ( i wa) 38 
Detail of Karnak (twa) 38 
Pharaoh Mycerinus and His Queen mpa (Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston) 38 
Nefertiti (Agyptisches Museum, Berlin) 39 
Fishing and Fowling (mma) 39 
Tutankhamen and His Queen (mma) 40 
Sowing Seed (mma) 41 
Sculptors at Work (Warder Collection) 41 
Assyrians Storming an Enemy City (British 
Museum) 47 
Diorama of Ur (amnh) 49 
Male Votive Figure (mma) 50 
Gudea of Lugash (Warder Collection) 51 
The Great Ziggurat nypl (New York Public 
Library) 52 

jewelry from Ur (mma) 53 
Panel of Glazed Brick (mma) 54 
Scenes from the Epic of Gilgamesh (University 
Museum, Philadelphia) 54 


Assyrian Winged 1 luman-l leaded Bull (t )riental 
Institute) 55 

Assyrian Relief Sculpture (British Museum) 58 
Palace of Darius and Xerxes at Persepulis (Orien- 
tal Institute) M 

Relief from the Palace at Persepolis (Oriental 
Institute) 05 

Relief from the Palace at Persepolis (C^neiital 
Institute) 05 

Model of King Solomon's leinple Oewish Mu- 
seum, New York) 74 

Roman C'oin (American Numismatic Society. 

New York) 74 
Masada (Jewish Museum) 70 
Ancient Synagogue at Capernaum (Israel OtTice 
of Information) 79 

King David (Bibliotheque Nationale) 82 
The Dead Sea Strolls (jewish Museum) 80 
Hittite Sculpture (mma) 92 
Central Staircase of the Palace at Knossos (Ori- 
ental Institute) 93 

Linear B Tablet from Knossos (Alison Frantz) 95 
Mycenaean Warrior Vase (National Museum. 
Athens) 95 

Minnan Vase (Hirrner Fotoarchiv) 90 
Scenes from the Bull Ring (mma) 97 
Minoan Snake Goddess (Warder (collection) 97 
“La Parisienne" (Alison Frantz) 98 
Detail from a Fresco at Tiryns (Alison Frantz.) 99 
Early Lydian Coin (American Numismatic 
.W'iety) 1(12 

Bronze Centaur and Man (mma) 11B 
Bronze Statuette (mf a) 11(1 
Poseidon or Zeus (Warder C 'ollection) 1 1 1 
Man C'arrying a Calf for Sacrifice (Alison 
Frantz) 112 

Battle between the (iods and the Giants (Alison 
Frantz) 113 

Greeks at War (mma) 120 
Athenian Coin (Flirmer Fotoarchiv) 120 
Socrates (British Museum) 128 
Plato (Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbe- 
sitz) 129 

Interior of a Cireck Cup (Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin) 133 



Greek I heatcr in Epidauros (George P. 
Bruckway) 135 

Epidauros Plan (Warder Gollection) 135 
Apollo ofTenea (Hart wig Koppermarin) 138 
Apollo of Pionibino (Musees Nationaux. 
Pans) 138 

“The Critun Boy” (Alison Frantz) 138 
Orders of Greek Architecture (University 
Prints) 139 

The Parthenon (Alison Frantz) 140 
Parthenon Frieze (Alice Mairs) 140 
The Discobolus of Myron (Alinari) 141 
Hermes with the Infant Dionysus (Alison 
Frantz) 141 

Athenian Relief (Alison Frantz) 143 
The Acropolis (twa) 146 
Greek Sarcophagus (Warder Collection) 150 
Alexander the Great (British Museum) 151 
Hellenistic C!oins (Warder Collection) 154 
I'he Dying Gaul (Alinari) 159 
The Winged Victory of Samothracc (Photo- 
graphic (firaudon) 160 
The Laocoon (Vatican Museum. Rome) 160 
Statue of an Old Market Woman (mma) 165 
Etruscan Sarcophagus (Alinari) 168 
Etruscan Sarcophagus (mfa) 169 
Roman Battle Sarcophagus (Warder Col- 
lection) 172 

Intervention of Jupiter (Deutsches Archaeo- 
logischcn Instituts) 175 

Carthaginian Coin (American Numismatic 
Society) 177 

Pompey (Copenhagen Museum) 180 
Julius Caesar (Warder Collection) 180 
Roman Com (American Numismatic 
Society) 181 

Atrium of House in Pompeii (Italian State 
Tourist Oft ice) 183 
Street in Ostia (Warder Collection) 183 
Roman Drinking Cup ((jiraudon) 186 
Augustus (Vatican Museum) 187 
Relief from the Column of Trajan (Alinari) 187 
Marcus Aurelius (mma) 189 
Baths of Caracalla (Alinari) 190 
Baths of Caracalla. Floor Plan (Warder Col- 
lection) 190 

The Pantheon (Anderson — Alinari) 192 
Roman Aqueduct at Segovia ( i wa) 193 
The Colosseum (Italian State Tourist 
Office) 194 

The Maison Carrec (Wayne Andrews) 196 
Bust of a Roman Lady (Capitolino Museum. 
Rome) 1% 

Commodus (Capitolino Museum) 198 
Arch of Septimius Severus (Warder Col- 
lection) 199 

Decius (Capitolino Museum) 199 
Philip the Arab (Scala) 2(M) 

The Forum ( t wa) 203 

Diocletian (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. Copen- 
hagen) 209 


Model of Diocletian’s Palace at Split (Warder 
C'ollection) 210 
Honorius (Louvre, Paris) 210 
Porphyry Sculptures of Diocletian and His 
Colleagues (Warder C'ollection) 21 1 
Constantine (Capitolino Museum) 211 
Theodosius. Detail from a Silver Plate (Manso 
Fotografia de Arte) 212 
Mosaic of Christ (Warder C'.ollection) 213 
Mosaic of St. Paul (Warder Collection) 214 
A Carved Tablet (Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, 
Munich) 214 

Medieval Relief (Warder Collection) 216 
Wall Painting from the Catacomb of Priscilla 
(Alinari) 216 

Jonah under the Ciourd (The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, John L. Severance Fund) 217 
Mosaic of Christ and the Apostles (Warder 
Collection) 218 

Basilian Monastery ((>reek Information 
Office) 223 

Monk (Warder C'ollection) 224 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth (Warder Col- 
lection) 230 

Mosaic of Thcodoric’s Palace (Warder C'ol- 
lection) 230 

Boethius (Warder C'ollection) 234 
Mosaic of Justinian (San Vitale — Scala) 236 
Mosaic of Theodora (Anderson — Viollct) 237 
Greek Fire (Biblioteca National, Madrid) 250 
Iconoclasts' Cross (Dumbarton Oaks C'enter for 
Byzantine Studies) 253 
Byzantine Mosaic (Alinari) 254 
Santa Sophia (Alison Frantz) 256 
Diagram of Santa Sophia Dome (Warder 
Collection) 257 

Byzantine Metal Work (mma) 257 
Russian Icon (Warder Collection) 258 
St. Mark’s Church (Alinari) 258 
Interior of St. Mark’s (Anderson — Art Reference 
Bureau) 259 

The Kabah (Arab Information Bureau) 261 
Archangel Gabriel and Muhammad (Edinburgh 
University Library) 263 
Dome of the Rock (Israel, Government Tourist 
Bureau) 264 

Dome of the Rock, Minaret (Israel, Ciovernment 
Iburist Bureau) 264 

The CJreat Mosque at Qayrawan Minaret 
(Tunisian National Tourist Office) 272 
C'ourt of the Lions ( i wa) 273 
The Great Mosque at C'ordova (Spanish Tourist 
Office) 274 

Pope Gregory the Great (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna) 277 
Charlemagne (Bibliotheque Nationale) 279 
Carolingian Handwriting (Vatican Library) 280 
Echternach Gospels (Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale) 284 

Gottschalk’s Evangeliary (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 285 
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Utrecht Psalter (Utrecht University Library) 286 
Bamberg Apocalypse (Staatsbibliothek. Bam- 
berg) 286 

Light Plow (British Museum) 292 
Heavy Plow (C.. B. Pineider) 293 
Windmills (nyi»l) 294 
Jousting (Bibliotheque Nationale) 3(X) 
Aristocratic Table Manners (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 301 

Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale) 305 
Houses in Strassburg (Commission Regionale 
d' Alsace) 305 

Great Crane at Bruges (Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek. Munich) 306 
Medieval Shoemaker (mm a) 306 
Medieval Baker (mm a) 307 
Carcassonne (French Government Tourist 
Office) 307 

Medieval Weaver (mma) 308 
Frederick Barbarossa (Museum fiir Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte der Stadt Dortmund) 31 1 
Frederick II (Walters Gallery) 312 
The Bayeux Tapestry (Archives Photo- 
graphiques) 316 

Thomas Becket (Walters Gallery) 317 
Kingjohn (A. F Kersting) 319 
Philip Augustus (Giraudon) 323 
Philip the Fair (Walters Gallery) 324 
Pope Innocent III (Bettmann Archive) 334 
Pope Boniface VIII (Bettmann Archive) 336 
French Knights about to Depart on a Crusade 
(Bettmann Archive) 339 
Burning of jews (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich) 341 

Krak des Chevaliers (Warder Collection) 342 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux (Thames and 
(Hudson) 345 

Relief from the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
(Warder Collection) 347 
Stained-Glass Window from the Cathedral of 
Chartres (Warder Collection) 347 
St. Francis of Assisi (Warder Collection) 350 
The Palace of the Liberal Arts (Warder Col- 
lection) 352 

Henricus de Alemania (Bettmann Archive) 355 
St. Thomas Aquinas (Giraudon) 360 
Charlemagne Weeping for His Knights 
(Marburg — Art Reference Bureau) 362 
Miniature from Parzival (Warder Collection) 363 
Miniature from Romance of the Rose (Pierpont 
Morgan Library) 364 

Quarter Barrel Vaults (Marburg — Art Reference 
Bureau) 365 

Worms Cathedral (Wayne Andrews) 366 
Romanesque Sculpture (Warder Collection) 366 
Rheims Cathedral (French Government Tourist 
OfTice) 367 

La Saintc-Chapelle (Giraudon) 367 
(lOthic Sculpture (Warder Collection) 368 
Diircr, The Four Horsemen (mma) 377 
Lorenzetti, I 'iei^ of the City (Siena, Pinacoteca — 
Scala) 378 


Late-Medieval Aristocrats (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 383 

Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy 
(Giraudon) 383 

A Dead Man Before His judge (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 384 

Crucifixion Scene (Walters Gallery) 384 
Prince of the World (Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
385 

Flagellants (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek. 
Munich) 388 

Fouquet, Louis XI if France (Wildenstein &' Co., 
Inc., New York) 395 

Giotto, The Meeting^ of Joachim and Anna 
(Alinari — Art Reference Bureau) 402 
Cannons (Warder Collection) 404 
Horlogc de Sapience (Bibliotheque Royale, 
Brussels) 405 
Paper-Making ( (NYi'i) 406 
Printing Press (Gutenberg Museum) 406 
Lorenzo de' Medici (Bibliotheque Nationale) 418 
Raphael, Pope Julius II (National Gallery, 
London) 419 

Niccolo Machiavelli (Alinari) 421 
Masaccio, The Expulsion of Adatn and Eoe 
(University Prints) 423 
Leonardo da Vinci, Studies of the Shoulder 
(Reproduced by Gracious Permission of 
Her Majesty the Queen) 424 
Raphael, The School of Athens (Alinari) 426 
Michelangelo, The Creation of Adam (mma) 427 
Donatello, David (Warder Collection) 427 
Michelangelo, Pietd (Alinari) 428 
Villa Rotonda of Palladio (Warder Col- 
lection) 428 

St. Peter’s, Rome (Alinari) 429 
Granacci, The Entrance of Charles VIII into 
Florence (Alinari — Art Reference Bureau) 
430 

Diirer, Melancholy (mma) 434 
Holbein, Erasmus (nypl, Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations) 435 
Diircr, Knif^ht, Death, and Devil (mfa) 436 
Brueghel, Massacre of the Innocents (Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Vienna) 437 
Rabelais (Bulloz) 438 
Montaigne (Bulloz) 438 
Cervantes (Collection Viollet) 441 
Holbein, Sir Thomas More (Frick Collection) 442 
Map of Utopia (Warder Collection) 443 
William Shakespeare (Warder Collection) 444 
Luca della Robbia, Relief (Warder Col- 
lection) 446 

Luca della Robbia, Relief (Warder Col- 
lection) 446 

Leonardo da Vinci, Cannon Foundry (Repro- 
duced by Gracious F’ermission of Her Maj- 
esty the Queen) 448 

Copernicus’s Diagram (Folger Shakespeare 
Library) 449 
Alchemists (mma) 449 
Galileo (Alinari) 450 



Anatomical Demonstration (Commissie Rijks- 
muscum, Amsterdam) 452 
Pope Leo X (Bulloz) 457 
torch, Martin Luther (Warder C'ollection) 464 
Luther Preaching (Bettmann Archive) 465 
torch. Pope as Anti(hrist (Witt Library, 
London) 466 

Pages from Luther’s Bible (nypi.) 468 
Siege of Munster (Landes museum, 
Miinstcr) 470 

Ulrich Zwingli (Bettmann Archive) 471 
John Calvin (Bettmann Archive) 472 
C Catholic Church (Bibliotheque Nationale) 474 
Protestant Church (Bibliotheque Nationale) 474 
Holbein, Henry VIII (British Museum) 475 
Ignatius Loyola (nyi»l) 479 
(iiordano Bruno (Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library) 481 

Michael Servetus (Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library) 481 

St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 482 

Cortes (Hispanic Society of America) 489 
Aden (British Museum) 490 
Mining (nyi*i) 491 

Antwerp Bourse (nypl, Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations) 492 
Jacob Fugger (Warder Collection) 492 
Merchants Houses in Amsterdam (nypl) 494 
A “Piece of Eight” (Chase Manhattan 
Bank) 496 

Coining Money in the Sixteenth Century 
(MM a) 497 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert (Art Institute of 
Chicago) 5(K) 

Ball-and-Chain Pump (Warder Collection) 505 
Interior of a French Peasant s Cottage (nypl, 
Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations) 506 


Le Nain, A Peasant’s Meal (Giraudon) 507 
Slaves in the Hold of a Ship (Warder Col- 
lection) 509 

Ditchley, Queen Llizaheth I (National Portrait 
Gallery, London) 515 

Myreus, James / (National Portrait Gallery, 
London) 516 

Van Dyck, Charles I (Bulloz) 518 
Oliver Cromwell (British Information 
Service) 520 

Cromwell Felling the Royal Oak (j. R. Freeman 
Csroup) 521 

Charles II (Art Institute of Chicago) 522 
Trial of Charles I (British Information 
Service) 523 

Coronation Dinner of James II {Country 
Life) 523 

Walpole and His Cabinet (British Museum) 525 
Francis 1 of France (Bibliotheque Nationale) 527 
Assassination of Henry IV (Bibliotheque 
Nationale) 528 
Cardinal Richelieu (Bulloz) 

Rigaud, Louis XIV Qohn B. WolO 529 
Coello, Philip II of Spain (Prado, Madrid) 53(» 
The Escorial (Ampliaciones Y Reproducciones 
mas) 531 

Frederick William 1 (Warder Collection) 532 
Maria Theresa of Austria (Collection Viollet) 533 
Peter the Great (Society for Cultural Relations 
with the Soviet Union) 534 
The Winter Palace (Society for Cultural Relations 
with the Soviet Union) 536 
Catherine the Great (Bulloz) 537 
Broadsides from the Thirty Years’ War (j. R. 

Freeman Group) 538 
Peace of Westphalia (Bulloz) 539 
Title Page of Leviathan (Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale) 542 
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Guide to Pronunciation 


Index 


7’hc sounds represented by the diacritical marks used in this Index are 
illustrated by the following common words: 


ale 

eve 

ice 

old 

use 

boot 

at 

end 

ill 

of 

us 

foot 

fatality 

event 


obey 

unite 


care 



form 

urn 



arm 

ask 

Vowels that have no diacritical marks are to be pronounced “neutral,” for example; 
Aegean = e-je'an, Basel - baz'el, Basil - ba'zil, common = kom'oii. Alcaeus = 
al-se'us. ( he combinations on and oi are pronounced as in “out” and “oil.” 


AbbiLsid caliphate. 267-68, 279 

Abbasid Empire. 268 

Abdul llainid 11 (ah'diil ha nied'), 806 

Abelard, Peter, 353. 358-59 

abortion, 57, 938 

Abraham, 68, 72 

absolutism, 42, 69, 96, 145, 251, 267, 
311, 320, 411, 460, 461, 485. 579, 
585, 646, 676 

see also names of couii tries 
Age of (c. 1500-1789), 513-46 
in Central Europe, 531-33 
in England, 513, 514 26 
in France and Spain, 513. 52(i-31 
political theory of, 542 44 
ill Russia, 531, 533-37 
significance of, 544-45 
warfare. 531, 537-41 
abstract expressionism. 941-42 
AbU'Bakr (li-boo'bak'er). Caliph, 263- 
64 

Acadeniiis, grove of, 130 
aecounting, development of, 42 
Achaean Leimuc, 151 
Achilles (a-kil'ez), 133 
Acre, city of, 342 

Actium, naval battle of (31 185 

Act of Settlement, 524 
Act of Supremacy, 477 
Addresses to the German Nation 
(Fichte), 699, 702, 707 
Adoration of the Magi (Diirer), 434 
Adrianople. Battle of (378), 227 
Adrian VI, Pope, 478 
Adriatic Sea, 814 

Advancement of Learning, The 
(Bacon). 548 

Adventures of Augie March, The 
(Bellow), 939 
adversity theory. 18 
advertising industry, 876 
Aegean Sea. 72. 101, 113, 114. 145, 
153 

Aclius Aristides, 167 
Aeneid (Vergil), 190 


Aeschylus (^s'kMus), 134. 135. 136, 
138, 143 
Aesop, 364^ 

Aetolian (e-to'Ii-an) l^eague, 151 
afiirmative action programs, 938 
Africa, 17. 260, 270, 276, 488. 189, 
509, 624. 735, 750, 899, 909 
see also names of countries 
European imperialism in. 751. 752. 
753, 754. 755 

independence and black conscious* 
ness, 919-23 
influences on art, 783 
hslamic trade routes. 274 
Jesuit missionaries in. 481 
map of independent nations (by 
1972), 911 

Neolithic period, 12-13 
population explosion. 94(> 

African socialism, concept of, 922 
Against the Thievish, Murderous 
Hordes of Peasants (I.iilher). 469 
Agamemnon, 99 
Agiiicourt, Battle of (1415). 394 
agnosticism, 773 

agriculture, 6, 41, 49, 53, 252. 865. 
955 

collectivization, 851, 852 
development of, 12-13, 14 
early Middle Ages, 292 
ecology crisis, 942-44 
effects of the Commercial Revolu 
tion on, 503-507 
industrialism and, 644-45 
open-field system, 298 
revolution. 290-96 
specializations, 377 
three-6cld system, 505 
Ahmose, Pharaoh, 28 
Ahriman (a'ri-man), 66 
Ahura-Mazda (a'hoo-ra-maz'dil). 66, 
69 

airplane industry, 739 
air pollution, 943 
Akkadians, 46, 48 


Alaric (al'a-rik), king of ihe Visigoths, 
227 

Albania. 814, 905 
Alberti, Leon Battista. 419-20 
Albigensian Crusade. 343. 349 
Albigensian heresy, 335, 343, .349 
Alcaeus (al-.se'us), 134 
Alrestis (Euripides), 136 
alchemy. 272. 275. 451 
Alcihiades (aPsT-bPa-dez), 128 
Alcuiii, 280 

Alexander VI. Pope, 419, 421 
Alexander 1, tsar of Russia, 619. 672- 
73, 674, 675. 680, 710 
Alexander II, tsar of Russia, 799 
Alexander III, tsar of Rijs.sia, 799- 
800, 802 

Alexander the (ireat, 63, 69, 75, 101, 
151, J52. 155, 161, 167, 181, 201 
career of. 124-25 
death of. 124, 149, 150 
Alexandra, Tsarina, 827, 8^18 
Alexandria, port of. 153, 154-55. 158, 
161, 162. 163. 193. 221, 228, 752 
Alexius Comnenus (a-lek'si us kftni- 
Tie'nus), Emperor, 251, 255, 337 
A1 -Farabi (al-far-al/e), 270 
Alfred the (ireat. 282, 285, 315 
algebra, 272 
Algeria, 691, 751 
Algerian war, 914 '15 
Ali (son-in-law of Muhammad), 265. 
267 

alienation, 669 

Allah (aPa), 261, 262; see also Islam; 
Muslims 

alliances, policy of, 675-76, 678, 808- 
809, 810, 812, 822 

All\s Well That Ends Well (Shake- 
speare), 445 

Almagest (Ptolemy of Alexandria), 
162 

alphabet, 102, 536 
invention of. 35-36 
Alphonso XII 1, king of Spain, 540 



Alps, 177, 430, 431* 

Alsace (alV.ai), 539. (i34. 720, 811, 830. 
834, 835 

Alva, Duke of. 483 
Ambrose, St.. 231-32, 277 
Amenhotep IV, Pharaoh, 32-33 
American Civil War. 649. 725-26. 
807, 933. 941 

.\incrican colonies, 523. 588 
American Indians, 14. 510 
American Revolution, 524. 551. 586 
Amiens Cathedral, 347 
Amon-Re (a'men-ra), 30 
Amorites, 46-47 
Amos (prophet). 78, 79, 81-82 
Amsterdam. 489, 492 
Anabaptist movement. 469-70 
Anabasis of Alexandttr (Arrian). 149 
Anagni. papal residence at, .33(i-37 
anarchism. 128. 764. 768. 800 
Anatolia. 839^ 

Anaxagoras (an'ak-sag’6r-as). 145 
Anaximander (a-nak'sT-man'der). 125. 
132 

Anaximenes (an'ak-sinPen-er). 125 
Ancien Regime (iin-syen' ra-zhem'), 
597-603 

Angelas, The (Millet), 665 
Anglican Church, 442, 476. 477, 516- 
17, 519, 520. 522. 523. 678. 695 
Anglo-Catholics. 477 
Anglo-Saxons, 229. 277. 278, 279, 280. 

281-82. 284. 285 
Angola. 754, 910 
Animal Farm (Orwell). 870 
animals, domestication of, 12, 14 
Ankara (Angora) (ang'ka-ra, ang^ 
g5*ra), 839 

Anna Comnena. Princess. 255 
Anna Karenina (Tolstoy). 780 
annates, 462 

Anne, queen of England. 524, 525 
Anne, St.. 464 
antibiotics. 948 
anticlcricali.sm. 777, 793 94 
Anti-Corn Law League. 684 
Antigone (Sophocles). 136 
Antigua, 914 

Antioch, 154, 221. 228. 252. 264 
cajpture of (1098). 340, 341 
Anliochus (an-ti'o-kus) IV Epiphancs. 
151 

anti-Semitism, 340. 532, 793. 794, 860. 
866 

Antoninus Pius (an'to-ni'nus pPfis), 
Emperor. 187 

Antonioni. Michelangelo. 941 
apartheid policy, 923 
Aphrodite (aPro-dPte). Ill, 174 
Aphrodite of Melos (Venus de Milo), 
161 

Apocalyptic Vision, The (El Creco), 
440 

Apocrypha (a-p6k'ri-fa). 81 
Apolo^ (Plato), 129 
appeasement, policy of, 884-85 
Apuleiiis (ap'u-le'yus). 190 
Aqaba (ak-a-ba'). 917 


Aquinas (a-kwPnas), St. Thomas, 349- 
50. 359-4i0. 398, 415, 459, 460 
Aquitaine, province of. 393 
Arabia, 72. 153, 196. 249. 264 
Arabian Desert, 72 
Arabian Nights, 267 
Arabic language. 248. 269. 275 . 343. 
356 

.\rabic numeruls. 272, 275 
Arab-Israeli wars. 917. 918 
Arabs, 18. 46. 239. 249. 260. 275. 278, 
311 

see also Islamic civilization 
Uyzaiitiiie invasions. 249-50 
conversion to Islam, 259 -65 
ill Palestine. 915-16. 917, 918 
Aragon, 325. 335, 336. 343, 387. 397 
Ara means (ar'a-me'anz), .56 
Arcadians. 145 
Archaic period, 114 
Archangel, port of, 533-34 
archbishop, rank of. 220 
archeologists. 4 

Archimedes (ar'ki-me'dez) of Syracuse, 
163. 170. 448 

architecture, ser art and architecture 

Arctic, 12, 13 

Arctic Circle. 17 

Argentina. 637 

Argos. 114, 115 

Arian Christians. 219. 220. 227. 230. 
235, 277 

Ariosto, Ludovico, 422 
Aristarchus (ar'is-tar'kus) of Samos, 
161 

aristocracy, 383, 390, 391. 395. 396; 

see also names of monarchs 
Aristophanes (ar'is-tof'a-nez). 136. 159 
Aristotelianism. 360. 361 
Aristotle, 16, 109, 128, 145, 161, 182, 
234, 255. 270. 271. 275. .356. .359, 
365 . 415. 465 
philosophy of, 130-.32 
Ark of the Covenant, 77 
Arkwright. Richard. 627. 631 
Armenia, 838, 8.39 
Armstrong, Neil, 949 
Arnold. Matthew, 778 
Arouet, Francois Marie, see V'oltaire 
Arp, Jean Hans, 872 
Arrian, 149 

Ars Nova musicians. 44.5-46 
art and architecture; 

Assyrian. .58 

Byzantine. 253. 2.56-.57. 259. 272-73 
Carolingian Renai.ssancc, 284-85 
challenge (to middle-class .self- 
confidence), 778-84 
classicism (seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries). 566-70 
Cro-Magnon people. 10-11 
Egypt (ancient). 36-39 
Greek temple, 139-40 
Hellenic, 137-41 
Hellenistic. 160-61 
High Midclle Ages. .365 69 
High Renaissance, 42.5-29 
of the Hittites, 91 


Islamic. 272-73. 285 
later Middle Ages, 401-403 
manuscript illumination, 284, 285. 
402 

Mesopotamian, 46. 51-.52, 58 
Minoan- Mycenaean, 98. 99 
painting in oil. 403, 423 
Persia (ancient), 64 
postwar years (1940s-70s), 941-42 
post -World War I. 871-72, 874-76 
Rcnais.sance. 422-29. 433-35. 43(5- 
37. 439-40. 568 
Roman Empire, 191-92. 204 
Sumerian. 51 -.52 
Arthur, King. 363 
Arthurian romunce.s, 363 
Articles of Confederation, 151 
artifacts, 5 
Aryans, 219 

asceticism. 84. 86. 129. 222-23, 225 
26. 462 

Asia. 17. 751. 909 
see also names of countries 
imperial dc^cliiie in. 910-19 
population crxplosion, 946 
Asquith, Herbert, 796, 823. 833 
Assignats (a'se'nya'), 602 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, doc- 
trine of, 219 
As.sur, plateau of, 47 
A.ssurbanipal (a-sb6r-b!Vne-pa1), 47 
Assyrians, 1. 29. 45. 47. 48. 49. 55-58. 
60. 63. 64, 74. 90. 91. 95 
artistic accomplishments, 58 
economic and social order, 56-57 
military campaigns. 55-56 
scientilic achievements. 57-58 
astral religion, 59 
astrolog)', 51, 60. 164, 271. 451, 552 
astronauts, 949 

astronomy, 34. 60, 161-62, 271. 431. 
561 

Aswan High Dam, 943 
Athanasian doctrine, see Trinity, doc- 
trine of the 

Athanasians (ath'a-na'zhans), 219 
Athanasius, St.. 219 
atheism, 128, 853 

Athena (goddess). 111, 137-38. 140. 
174 

Athens (ancient), 63. 92. 113, 114. 
118-23. 127, 130, 137. 145, 147, 
154, 270 

see also Hellenic civilization 
Age of Pericles, 120-21 
democracy. 119-21, 127 
Golden Age, 141-44, 149 
government, 118-21 
monarchy. 118 
Persian wars. 121-22 
Atlantic Charters. 891-92, 893 
atomic bomb, 890, 891, 952 
Atomic Energy Commission, 9.52 
atomic theory, 126 
atomist .schciol of philosophy, 126 
atoms. 126. 951 
Aton, cult of, 33. 43 
atonal music. 873-74. 876 
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Alllec, Clement, 893-94 
Attwood, Thomas. 680 
Auden, W. H., 870 

Augsburg (ouks'b^rk), 433. 458. 492 
Augsburg. Peace of (1555), 481. 544 
Augustine. St.. 68. 225, 231, 232-34. 
277. 338. 358. 360. 390. 456. 459 
theolo^ of. 232-33 
Augustinianism. 459. 460 
Augustinians (religious order). 464. 
465 

Augustulus (6-giis'tu-lus). Emperor. 
227 

Augustus. Emperor, 18.5-87, 188, 189. 
195-96, 197, 200, 204. 226. 249. 
281 

Aurispa (ou-rcs'psi). Giovanni, 420 
Austen, Jane, 3 
Australia, 637. 649, 747. 889 
Austria. 187, 393. 537. 646. 676. 806. 
907 

absolute monarchy in, 531 
("ongress of Vienna, 672-74 
consequences of industrialism 
(1800-1850), 644. 647, 654 
French Revolution and, 605, 607, 
616 

liberalism. 671 
Napoleonic wars. 616. 618 
Nazi annexation of, 885 
Quintuple Alliance. 675-76 
St. Germain treaty, 835-36 
Seven Years' War, 541 
tariff policies. 750 
Thirty Years' War, 538 
Austria-Hungary, 813. 818, 834, 835. 
838 

alliances and rivalries (before 1914), 
809-11 

World War I. 818-20, 822, 831. 854 
Austrian Empire, 528-29, 633 
Crimean War, 717 
nationalism (of minority groups), 
709-710, 804-805 
revolution of 1848, 711-13 
Seven Weeks’ War, 721 
Austrian Netherlands, 674 
Austrian Succession, War of the. 540 
authoritarianism, 579, 749, 776 
Reign of Terror, 605-11 
autocracy. 680-81. 787, 804, 840 
automobile industry. 739 
Avanti (newspaper), 855 
Averro8s (a-ver'o-ez) of Cordova, 270, 
271, 275. 357^ 

Avicenna (av'-i-sen'a), 270, 271 
Avignon (a'v^'nydn'), France. 379 
Avignon papacy, 385-87 
Azores, 404, 488 

Babeuf, Francois "Gracchus," 612, 
688 

Babylon, city of. 48. 58. 61. 63. 114 
Babylonia (or Old Babylonians). 1. 
20. 45. 47. 48, 58, 60, 64 , 72. 80; 
see also Chaldeans 

Babylonian Captivity (of the Jews). 
75. 80. 81 


Babylonian Captivity (of the papacy), 
385 

Bach (bakh), Alexander, 713 
Bach, Johann Sebastian. 573-74 
bachelor of arts (B.A.) degree, 355 
Bacon, Francis, .548. 550. 551. 552. 
556 

Bacon. Roger. 357 
Baden. Germany. 615 
Baghdad. 267. 270. 274 
destruction of (1258). 268 
baillis officials. ^23 

Bakunin (bu kou'iiyin). Michael, 764. 
768 

balance of power, 545, 818, 910 
balance of trade, 497, 498 
Baldwin. Janies. 940 
Baldwin, Stanley. 864 
Balearic (baPc-ar'Ik) Islands, 102 
Balkans. 677, 806, 811. 812, 818; 

also names of countries 
Balkan Wars. 814, 838 
Baltic Sea. 11. 378, 886 
Balzac (bal'zak'), Honore tie. 664, 779 
Bamberg, 554 

Banalites (ba-naPf-ta'), 589 
Bangladesh (formerly East Pakistan). 
260. 913 

Bank of England. 492 
Bank of France, 866 
banks and banking. 379. 650 
growth of, 491-93 
Bank of Sweden, 492 
Baptism, sacrament of. 460, 466, 476 
Baptist Church. 470, 678 
Barnard. Dr. Christiaan. 949 
baroque style. 567-68, 573 
Barrv, Sir Charles, 703-704 
Basel (ba'zel), 435. 471, 472 
Basel, University of. 774 
Basil (ba'zil), St.. 222-23 
Bastille (bas-te'y'), 529 
fall of, 600-601 
Batavian Republic, 616 
Rauhaus arcnitecture, 875-76 
Bavaria. 309, 393. 635, 674, 832 
Congress of Vienna. 672-74 
nationalism, 719 
Beagle (ship), 770 
Beatles, 941 
Beatrice, 365 

Beauvoir, Simone de, 939 
Beccaria (bek'ka-re'S), Cesare, 560 
fiecket. Archbishop Thomas. 317-18 
Beckett, Samuel, fiPlO-41 
Bedouins (bed'^-Inz), 260; see also 
Arabs 

Beethoven (ba'to'ven), Ludwig van, 
705 

Begin, Menachem, 918 
behaviorism, 775, 777 
Belgium, 7. 180, 278. 482. 616. 674. 
818. 834, 835. 845. 919 
consequences of industrialism 
(1800-1850), 650 
conversion to Christianity. 276 
French Revolution and. ^4. 612 
imperialism, 753. 754 


Industrial Revolution, 631, 634. 

635. 639 
liberalism. 682 
Renaissance. 435-37 
World War 1. 821-22, 831 
World War II. 887 
Belgrade, 818 
Belisarius, General, 238 
Bellow, Saul. 939 
Benedict, St.. 223-24, 277 
Benedictine Rule. 223. 345 
Benedictines (religious order), 223-24, 
276-77. 278, 279. 280. 331. 346 
Benefi, Eduard, 905 
Benjamin, tribe of. 73 
Benjamin of Tudela. 247 
BciUham, Jeremy, 662, 679, 683 
Benton, Thomas Hart, 872 
Beowulf (ha'o-woblf). 284 
Berbers. 914, 915; see also Arabs 
Berenson, Bernard, 425 
Bergman, Ingmar, 941 
Berlin. 304. 647, 650, 654, 708, 713, 
790, 869, 906 

Berlin, Treaty of, 806, 814 
Berlin. University of, 702, 708 
Berlin to Baghdad Railway. 811, 812 
Berlin Conference, 754 
Berlin Wall. 909 
Bernadotte. Count Folke, 917 
Bernard of C'.Iairvaux, St., 346, 347, 
358 

Berne, 471 ^ 

Bernini (bar-ne'ne), Giovanni Lo- 
renzo. 567, 573 
Bernstein. Eduard, 767 
Bertolucci. Bernardo, 941 
Bessarabia, 806 
Bessemer. Henry. 736 
Bessemer steel process. 736-37 ^ 
Bethmann-Hollweg (bat'man hoPvak), 
Theobald von, 819-20 
Bethune, Mary Mcleod, 933 
Biafra, 921 

Bible, 71. 80. 90. 233. 269. 280, 358. 
360, 365 , 406. 448, 460, 465, 479, 
506, 555. 776. 842 
see also Hebrews (ancient); New 
Testament; Old Testament; 
books of the Bible; names of 
patriarchs 

evolutionarv theory and, 772 
influence ot, 84-85 
scientific and philosophical inquiry, 
776 

translations of. 231 
Biko. Steve, 923 

Bill of Rights (England). 524-25 
Bill of Rights (U.S. Constitution). 
723 

biology', 564-65, 770 
Birmingham, England. 680 
birthrate, 296 

Birth of Venus, The (Botticelli). 423 
bishop, rank of, 220 
Bismarck, Otto von. 699, 764, 767, 861 
dismissed from office, 790 
imperial policy of, 788-90, 791 



Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
Kulturkampf policy of. 789, 794 
nation- building policy of, 716-20 
social legislation program, 790 
Bizertc, Tunisia, 915 
Black Boy (Wright), 940 
black consciousness, growth of, 932- 
35 

Black Death, 373. 374-78, 380, 389, 
398, 400 
casualties, 375 
Black Forest. 311 
Black Hand (society), 818 
Black Muslims, 934 
Black Panthers, 935 
Black Sea, 63, 537, 822, 831 
Blacksione, Sir William, 536 
Black Stone, the (at Mecca), 260 
Blake, W^illiam, 704 
Blanc (blSn). Louis, 667, 689, 690, 692 
Blanche of Castile, 302 
Blanqui, Auguste, 688, 690 
Blitzkrieg (blits'kreg'). 881 
Bloody Sunday of 1905 (Russia), 802 
Blum (blddm), Lton. 866 
Blunden, Edmund, 842 ^ 

Blut und Boden (blobt oont bo'den), 
862 

Board of Ten Generals (ancient 
Athens), 120, 121 

Boccaccio (bdk-kat'chd). Giovanni. 
364, 399-400, 444 

Bodin (bo-dan'), Jean, 498, 542, 543, 
554 

Boeotians (be-d'shans), 145 
Boer War, 755 

Boethius (bd-e'thi-us), 234-35, 365 
Boghaz-Koy (bd'az k0€), village of. 
90 

Bohemia, 382, 537, 538, 539, 709, 715 
see also Czechoslovakia; Slovakia 
heretical movements, 390-91 
nationalism. 712, 713 
Prague insurrection (May, 1848), 
712 

Boleyn (bobl'Tn). Queen Anne. 475. 
477 

Bolivia. 490 

Bologna (b6-ldn'ya), 304. 305, 432 
Bologna, University of, 353, 354 
Bolshevik Revolution, 827-29, 838, 
851, 859 

overthrow of the Tsar, 827-28 
provisional government, 828-29 
results of, 853 

Bolsheviks. 801, 802, 846, 847, 852, 
857 

rise to power, 829 
Bolton, England, 649 
Bonaparte, Joseph, king of Spain. 
618 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, see Na- 
poleon HI. Emperor 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Napoleon 
I, Emperor 

Bonajgartists (political faction). 791. 

Bonaventure, St.. 308 
Boniface, St., 278. 279, 285 

iv 


Boniface VIII, Pope, 336-37, 343, 385 
Bonin Islands, 894 

Bonnie and Clyde (motion picture), 
941 

Book of the Courtier, The (Castigli- 
one), 421-22 
Book of the Dead, 32 
Book of Daniel, 81 

Book of Deuteronomy (du'ter-on'o- 
mi), 80 

Book of Ecclesiastes (e-kle'zhi-as'tez), 
81. 84 

Book of Ecclesiasticus. 84 
Book of Enoch, 81 
Book of Esther, 81 
Book of Exodus. 77, 78 
Book of Isaiah. 78 
Book of Job, 83. 542 
bookkeeping, cleveloptnent of, 42 
Book of Kells. 284 

Book of the People (Lamennais), 664 

Book of Proverbs, 34, 84 

Book of Revelation. 822 

Book of Sentences (Lombard), 359 

Bordeaux (IkV cIo'), 403. 438. 489. 609 

Borgia (bor'ja), Cesarc, 421 

Borneo, 739 

Bosnia, province of. 806, 813, 818 
Bosnian crisis of 1908, 814 
Bosporus (b5s'po-rus). 811 
Bossert, H. T., 89 
Bossuet, Jacques. 513 
Botanical Philosophy fLiniiaeus), 564 
Botticelli (bot-te-chePle), Sandro. 423 
Boulanger, Georges, 792-93, 834 
Boulton (bdPt’n), Matthew, 604, 630 
Bound Slave (Michelangelo), 428 
Bourbon dynasty, 529, 586, 615, 691. 
721, 791. 792 

Thirty Years' War, 537-41 
Boyars (b6-yarz'). 533 
Boyle, Robert, 563 
Brahe. Tycho, 450 

Braniante (bra-man'ta), Donato. 429 
Brandenburg, 393, 531, 540 
Brasscy, Thomas, 637. 650 
Brazil. 12, 17, 404, 489, 946 
Breasted, James H., 21 
Brecht. Bertolt, 869 
Bremen. 378 
Breslau. 790 

Brest-Litovsk. Treaty of (1918), 829 
Brethren of the Common Life, 435 
Brezhnev (brezh-nyoP), Leonid L, 909 
Brezhnev Doctrine, 909 
Bride stripped bare by her Bachelors, 
even. The (Duchamp), 872 
Brienne, ttienne Lomcnic dc, 590 
Bristol. England, 489 
Britain, see Great Britain 
Britain. Battle of (World War 11), 
887-88 

British Commonwealth. 845, 922 
British East India Company, 495 
British Empire. 675. 751. 773 
end of. 912-14 
Brittany, 395 

Brockdorff-Rantzau (brok'dorf-ran' 
tsou). Count Ulrich von, 834 


Bronze Age, 168 

Brothers Karamazov, The (Dostoev- 
sky), 780 
Brownsnirts, 860 
Brueghel the Elder, 403, 436-37 
Bruges (broozh), 305. 379 
Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, 650 
Bruni, Leonardo. 419-20, 447 
Bruno. Giordano, 481 
Brunswick, 381 
Brussels, 451, 650, 668 
Brutus, 181, 185 

bubonic plague, 271, 375; see also 
Black Death 
Budapest, 710, 712 
Buddhists. 480 

Buffon (bu'fon'), Georges, 564-65. 770 
Bukhara, town of. 270 
Bulgaria. 188. 806. 814. 835, 838, 888 
communism. 904-905 
World War 1. 825. 831 
Bulgars, 710 
Bulletin des loix, 610 
bill lion ism. doctrine of. 497 
Biinche, Dr. Ralph, 917 
Bundesrat (boon'des-rat'), 788 
Burgundy. 331. 394. 395. 396, 446 
Burial of the Count of Orgaz, The 
(El Greco), 440 
Burke. Edmund, 604 
Burma. 907. 924 
Burroughs, William, 941 
business: 

changes in organization, 744-46 
demand for worker efficiency, 742- 
44 

economic theories of, 660-452 
Byrd. William, 447 
Byzantine Empire, 243, 247, 260, 264, 
268. 270, 275, 279, 281, 337, 344, 
533. 544 

see also Constantinople; Turkey 
agriculture, 252 

Arab invasions, 249-50, 264-65, 267 
art and architecture, 253. 256-57, 
259. 272-73 

civilization and culture, 248-59 
classicism, 255 

hostility to the West, 258-59 
influence on Russia. 257, 258 
politics and government, 251-52 
religion, 253-55 
role of women, 255-56 
trade and industry. 252. 303 
Turk invasions, 250, 251, 258 

Cabot, John, 489 
Cabot, Sebastian, 489 
Cadiz. 102 

Caesar, Julius, 183, 184, 185, 186, 200. 
204. 226, 433 
assassinated. 181 
military campaigns of, 180-81 
Cairo Conference, 892-93 
Calais (kal-a'), port of, 394, 477 
Calcutta. 944 
California gold rush, 649 
Caligula, Emperor, 187 
caliph, meaning of, 263-64 



Calonne, Charles. 590 
Calvin. John. 455. 456. 481. 553 
theology of, 472-73 
Calvinism, 471, 472-74. 477, 481. 483, 
484, 516. 519, 522. 527 
capitalism and, 473 
compared to Lutheranism. 473-74 
doctrine of, 684-85 
popularity of. 474 
Cambodia. ^4 
U.S. invasion of (1972), 926 
Cambrai Cathedral. 446 
Cambridge University, 354, 355. 695, 
749. 795 

Cambyses (kam-bl'sez). King, 62 
cameralists, 499, 500 
Cameroons, 754 

(]amp David meeting of 1979. 918 
Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 616 
Camus. Albert. 939 
C'.anaan, see Palestine 
Caiiaaniies. 72. 80. 92. 101, 102 
Canada. 489, 500, 637 
French settlement of, 500. 527 
cancer, 948-49 
Candide (Voltaire), 556, 557 
Canning, George, 678 
Canon (Avicenna), 271 
canon law, 333-34, 337 
Canossa, castle of. 310 
Canterbury Cathedral. 318 
Canterbury Tales (Chaucer). 400-401 
Cape Colony, 755 
Cape of Good Hope. 404 
Capetian dynasty, 322-23. 393 
Capeiown-to-('airo Railway. 755 
Cape Verde Islands. 404 
Capital (Marx), 762-63 
capitalism. 4. 305. 463. 487. 493, 591, 
678, 725, 726. 751, 849, 922, 932 
see also Ckmimercial Revolution 
Calvinism and. 473 
corporate organization. 744-46 
industrialism and. 625. 626, 645. 

650. 744-46, 751 
Keynesian, 870-71 
liberalism and. 684 
Marx on, 668, 762-63 
middle-class, 761 
"mixed’* economy. 931 
Protestantism and. 473, 867 
rise of. 491 

Carbonari rebels. 676, 710 
carbon- 14 method of dating. 6 
Carchemish (kar'ke-mish), 90 
Caribbean Sea, 935 
Carlist Wars, 682 
Carlyle, Thomas, 664, 666 
Carnap, Rudolf. 867 
Carneades (kar-ne'a-dez). 158 
Carnot (kar'no'), Sadi, President of 
France, 769 

Carolingian Empire, 314, 315 
Carolingian Renaissance, 279-81, 283- 
84. 322. 351 

accomplishments of. 283-84 
agricultural developments. 290-91. 
295. 296 

art and architecture. 284-85 


Carroll, l.ewis. 405 
cartels, 746 
Carter, Jimmy, 918 
Carthage, 18. 102. 167 
wars with Rome, 176-78 
Carthusians (religious order), 345 
Cartier (kar-tya'), Jacques. 489 
Casablanca Conference, 881 
Caspian Sea, 274 
Cassander, 15(K51 
Cassiodorus (kas'i-o-doTus), 225 
Cassius (kash'e-us^, 181,^185 
('.astiglionc (kas'te-lyo'na). Conte Bal- 
dassare. 421-22 
Castile. 325. 387, 397 
Castle, The (Kafka). 939 
Casrlereagh, Lord, 672, 674 
Castro, Fidel, 924 
cathedral schools. 351-52 
Catherine of Aragon, 475 
Catherine II (the Great), tsarina of 
Russia, 532. 536-37. 672 
Catholic Central party (Germany). 
789, 857 

Catholic Reformation. 391. 431. 455- 
56. 478-81. 567, 777 
Council of Trent. 478-79 
Jesuits and, 479-81 
Cat and Mouse Act (Great Britain). 
798 

C:ato the Elder. 178 
Catullus, 183, 225 
Caucasus, 889 

Cavaignac. General Eugene, 691 
Cavaliers, 520 
Cavendish. Henry. 563 
cave paintings. 10-11 
Cavour (ka-v(x>r'). Count Camillo di, 
721 

celibacy, clerical. 331. 457, 476, 477 
Central America, 17, 489 
population explosion. 946 
Central Intelligence Agenev (C.l.A.), 
919, 920. 932 

centralizcxl government, growth and 
consequences of, 930-32 
Central Powers (World War I), 825, 
830. 839. 847; see also names of 
countries ^ 

Cervantes (ther-van'tas), Miguel de, 
441, 452. 531 

Ct'ylon (se-lon'), 616, 675. 913 
Cezanne (sa'zan'), Paul, 778, 783 
Chadwick, Edwin. 684 
Chadwick. Sir James, 951 
Chalcis (kaPsis), 114 
Chaldeans (or Neo-Babylonians), 1. 
47-48, 49, 58-61. 62, 75, 101. 164 
religion. 50-80 

scientihe accomplishments, 60 
Chamber of Deputies (France), 681. 
685, 792 

Chamber of Deputies (Italy). 854, 857 
Chamber of Fasces and Corporations 
(Italy), 857 

Chamberlain. Neville. 88.5-86, 887 
Champagne, province of, 304 
Chaplin, Charlie. 876 
"charity," doctrine of, 233 


Charlemagne. 258. 267-68, 279-81. 
282. 283. 284, 286. 330. 351, 422 
crowned emperor, 280-81 
territorial expansion of, 279 
Charles 1, emperor of Austria. 831 
Charles I. king of England. 518-20. 
.522, 571 

Charles II, king of England. 522-23. 
562 

Charles V, king of France, 380 
Charles VI, king of France. 395 
Charles VIl, king of France. 394 . 395 
Charles VI 11, king of France, 430, 544 
Charles X. king of France, 681 
Charles III (the F'at), Holy Roman 
Emperor. 4 

Charles V. Holy Roman Emperor, 
466, 475, 481, 492, .508, 530, 537 
Charles 1, king of .Spain, see Charles 
V. Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles II. king of Spain, 539-40 
Charles V, king of Spain, 430 
Charles 1 (of Anjou), king of Two 
Sicilies. 335. 336 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. 712, 
720 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
395 

Charles Martel ("the Hammer"), king 
of the Franks. 278 
chartered companies, 495 
Chartist movement. 687-88 
Chartres (shar'tr’) Cathedral. 347 
Chaieauhriaiul (sha'lo'bre'an'), Fran- 
cois Rene de. 701 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 364, 400-401, 442 
chemical industry, 738-39. 749 
chemistry, 161, 271-72, 565-64 
Chiang Kai-shek (jyang' kPsh^'), 892, 
912 

chiaroscuro, 422, 423 
Chicago labor riots of 1886, 769 
child labor. 6.58, 685 
Chile. 932 

China. 1, 7. 18. 68. 153, 196, 294. 502. 
534, 747. 750. 839, 845. 889, 891, 
892, 903, 907, 910. 911, 946, 952 
communism, 903, 912, 924 
European imperialism in. 751. 758 
Islamic trade routes, 274 
Je.suit mis.sionaries in. 481 
Korean war, 923 
Sino-.Soviet rivalry, 912, 926 
United Nations, 895-96 
Chippendale, Thomas. 510 
Chirico, Giorgio de, 872 
chivalry, code of, 300 
cholera. 647. 946 

Chretien dc Troyes (kra'tySn' de 
trwa'), 363, 399 
(Christian existentialism, 870 
Christian IV, king of Denmark, 558 
Christianity. 66, 67. 71, 76, 158, 248, 
260. 420, 456. .558, 684-85, 707. 
775, 934 

see also names of religions: reli- 
gious orders 

Arianism, 219, 220, 227. 230, 235, 
271 
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('.hristiaiiity (cott tinned) 
compared to Islam, 262-63 
conversions, 164. 277. 278 
doctrinal disputes, 219. 220 
early rivals to, 215-16 
in Eastern Roman Empire, 237 
emergence and triumph, 212-18 
Enlightenment philosophers on, 555 
foundations of, 85 
fourth century, 218-26 
French Revolution and, 607 
hierarchical organi/ation, 220-21 
influence of Judaism on. 86-87 
missionaries. 216, 257. 480-81 
monastic movement, 221-25. 226. 

231. 276- 77, 344-45 
Petrine Succ(\ssion. 221 
relationship to primitive practices 
and riles. 774 
role of women, 225-26 
ill the Roman Empire. 207-39 
science and, 772-73 
sex. 225-26 

shaping of Western thought, 230- 
35 

spiritual ecpialitarianism, 225 
teachings of St. Paul, 214-15 
Christ in the Tomb (Holbein the 
Younger), 434-35 

Church of England, see Anglican 
Church 

Churchill, AVinston, 796, 888, 892-93. 
894 

Cicero. 127, 182-83, 184, 185, 198, 204, 
231, 352. 365. 416, 435 
Cincinnatus, 172 
Ciompi (of Florence), 381-82 
Cisalpine Republic, 616 
Cistercian (sis iilr'shan) order, 345, 
346. 347 
cities: 

see also names of cities; urbaniza< 
lion 

growth of, 154 

middle and working class (1800- 
1850). 655-58 
tran.sportation, 646-47 
city-states, 146-47, 171 
evolution of (in ancient Creece). 
113-15 

of Italy. 302-3 
ci\ic humanism, 419-20 
Civil Constitution of the Clerg\ 
(France), 602 
ci\il disobecJiencc, 913 
Civilization and Climate (Hunting- 
ton). 17 

civilizations, 16-21 

see also names of countries; names 
of peoples 

classical (Greece and Rome). 105- 
241 

early modern world, 411-577 
Egyptian. 25-13 

factors responsible for origin and 
growth of. 16-18 

geographic and climatic influences, 
18-21 


Hebrew, 71-88 
ilittite, 89 92 

Me.sopotamian and Persian, 4.5-70 
Middle Ages. 243-410 
M ii loan - M ycenaeun. 92-103 
"modern.” 57S)-897 
world, 899 956 

civil rights moxeiiieiit, 934-35 
Civil ir«i in France, The (Marx), 765 
Clarendon, (kmstitiitions of (1164), 
317 

class eonscioiisness, 643 
growth of, 579 

classicism (seventeenth and eigh- 
teeiiih centuries). 566-72 
Class Struggles m Fiance, 18^8-50, 
The (Engels). 761 
Claudius. Emperor, 187, 188 
Cleaver, Kldridge, 935 
Cleisthenes (kUs'lhe ne/), 119, 120. 121 
Clemenceau (kla'man'so'), Cieorges, 
833. 8.34. 835 

Clement \’I. Pope, 386, 387 
Clement VII. Pope. 387. 475. 478 
Cleopatra, 180. 185, 194. 210 
Cleriiiom, 3.39-40 
climatic hypothesis theory, 16-17 
clocks, iiixention of. 404-405 
clothing industry, 8, 305 
later Middle Ages. 383 
technological changes in, 741-42 
Clouds, The (Aristophanes). 136 
Cloxis, king of the Franks. 229. 27(). 
278 

Clttny, monastery of, 331. 345. 346 
Cobgett, William. 666 
(Jode of the Coxenant, 80 
Code of Haiiiinuiabi, 45, 49, 53, 57, 
72, 80 

Code of Justinian, 204. 310 
Code Napoleon, 614 
coifee hou.ses (or cafes), 510 
Coke. .Sir Edward. 516 
Colbert (koPbAr'), Jean Baptiste. 500, 
527 

Cold AVar, 893, 906 
(Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 701 
collectivism, 42, 116 
agricultural. 851, 852 
College of Caidinals, .332, 386, 387 
Colloquies (Erasmus), 436 
Cologne. 304, 305 
Cologne, I’liiversity of, 433 
colonialism, bt'ginning of, 503 
Ciolosseum, 191-92 
gladiatorial "circuses,” 194-95 
Columbia. 758 
coluiiibiuin, 921 

Columbus, Christopher, 397, 488-89, 
490 

Comintern, 851 

Commentaries on the Gallic Wars 
(Cae.s;ir). 433 

Commentaries on the Laws of Eng‘ 
land (Blackstone). 536 
Commercial Revolution (c. 1450-c. 
1800), 152. 411, 431, 487-512, 514, 
.547. .559. .591 


agricultural developments, 503-507 
banking, 491-93 

changes in business organization, 
494-95 

Industrial Revolution and, 487, 
503 

industry and manufacturing, 493- 
94 

niercaiitilisni, 496-500 
money cfcoiiomy, 495-96 
overseas expansion, 488-90 
results of, 500 503 
rise of capitalism. 491 
social changes. 507-10 
Cioinmittee of Public Safety (French 
Revolution). 607- 10 
Cominodus, Emperor, 195. 198 
Common Market, 899, 910 
communalism. 298 

communism, 118, 857, 859, 863, 903. 
904-905, 908. 909, 922. 924, 932 
compared to Marxism, 849 
essence of, 763 

"people’s republics,” 904-905 
piiilosophy of. 849 
religion and, 853 
Comiiiunisi League, 668 
Communist Manifesto, The (Marx 
and Engels). 668 
Coiiimiinisl party (France), 866 
Coinmunist party (Geiinany), 859 
Coiiimuiiist party (U.S.S.R.), 849, 850. 
852, 853, 876. 909 

C^oinmunist Russia, see Union of So* 
xiei Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
competition: 
economic, 743, 746 
imperialism, 749-58 
industrial. 746-49 
international. 929 

Complaint of Peace, The (Erasmus), 
436 

Comte (kont), Auguste, 663-64 
concerto (koii-ccr'lo), 573 
conc'iliarism. 387 

Concordat (kon-kor'd&t) of Bologna. 
527 

Concordat of 1801, 615 
Concordat of AVovms. 333 
Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844, The (Engels), 
(*68 

Condorcet (kon'dor'se'), Muniiiis dc, 
557-58 

ronfetleracy government, 151 
Confederation of the Rhine, 616, 707 
Confessions (St. Augustine), 232, 358 
Congo. 919 20 
Congo Free Slate, 754 
Congo River, 754 

Congregationalist Church, 485, 678 
Congress of Berlin. 806, 814 
C^oiigress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
931 

C^ongress of A'ienna, 672-74, 681, 682, 
700 

Congress of Verona, 676, 677 
Contngsby (Disraeli), 643 



consciousness: 
black African. 919-23 
blacks (in the U.S.). 932-35 
middle-class. 761 
Conservative government. 696 
Conservative party, 684, 695, 795-96, 
864, 866, 888 
consistory, papal. 334 
Consolation of Philosophy, The (Boe- 
thius), 234, 235 

Conspiracy of Equals (Babeuf), 688 
Constantine 1, Emperor, 69, 210-12, 
217-18, 219, 220. 222, 248. 249 
conversion of. 217-18. 222 
Constantine V. Emperor, 253, 254 
Constantine, grand duke of Russia. 
680 

Constantinople. 211, 212, 221, 227, 
236. 248, 249-50. 264. 281. 420. 
534, 806. 811-12, 839 
see also Byzantine Empire; Eastern 
Roman Empire; Istanbul; Turkey 
Arab threat to (717), 249-50 
sack of (1054). 258 
Turk conquest of (1453), 258 
Constituent Assembly (France), 602- 
603 

Constitutional Democratic party (Rus- 
sia), 801. 803 

containment. U.S. policy of, 907 
Continental System, 617, 619, 632. 
634, 707 

contraception. 946 
Coolidge, Calvin. 864 
Copernican Revolution, 450 
Copernicus (ko-pOr'ni-kus), Nicholas. 
448, 449. 450, 451 

Coral Sea, Battle of (World War II). 
889 

Corday. Charlotte, 608 
Corinth, city-state of, 109, 1 13. 1 14. 122 
Corinthian Gulf, 122 
Corinthian style, 139-40 
Corneille. Pierre, 571 
Corn Laws, 678, 679 
repeal of, 684 

corporate organization, 744-46 
Corpus Juris Civilis (kdr'pus yoo'ris 
sT-vePTs), 237-38 
Cortes, Hernando. 489 
cor vie (k6r-va'), 589, 601 
cosmic rays, 951 
Cossacks, 619 

cotton gin. invention of. 628 
cotton textiles, 628-29, 635, W9^ 
Council of the Areopagus (ar'e-6p'a- 
gus), 118. 119 
Council of Basel, 387 
Council of Clermont (klar-m5n'). 339. 
340 

Council of Constance, 387, 391 
Council of Four Hundred, 119 
Council of Nicea (ni-s£'a), 220 
Council of Ten (Paris Peace Con- 
ference). 833 

Council of Trent, 478-79 
Council of Workers' and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, 829 


Courbet (koor'bc'). Gustave, 665-66, 
781 

Covenant of the League of Nations, 
839 

Coventry. 680 

craft guilds. 306, 307 

Cranmer. Archbishop I'homas, 476 

Crates. 155 

Cr6cy. Battle of (1346). 394 
Credit Mobilicr. 693 
Crete (ancient), 1. 12. 41 
Minoan and Mycenaean civiliza- 
tions, 92-100 
Crick. F. H. C.. 947 

Crimean War. 717, 721, 724, 808 
Crime and Punishment (Dostoevsky), 
780 

Crimes and Punishments (Beccaria), 
560 

Critique of Practical Reason (Rant). 
706 

Critique of Pure Reason (Kant), 706 
Croaiians, 813. 818-19 
Croatia-Slovenia, 838 
Croats. 710, 712-13 

Croesus (kre'sus), king of Lydia. 61, 
100-101 

Cro-Magnon (kr6'ma-ny6n') people, 
8-12. 13, 168 
Crompton. Samuel. 627 
Cromwell, Oliver, 498, 499, 520-22, 
571 

Cromwell, Richard. 522 
crop rotation, three-field system of, 
292-93 

Croton, religious community at. 126 
Crucified Christ, The (Diirer), 434 
Crusades, 251, 302, 337-44. 534 
results of, 343-44 
slaughter of Jews, 340, 344 
Ctesiphon, city of, 264 
Cuba. 758, 924, 926 
Cuban missile crisis, 924 
cubism, 783, 784, 941 
Cullen, Countce. 934 
cultural anthropology, 4 
cultural nationalism, 406 
cultural relativism, 774 
cuneiform writing. 51 
curia, 317 

Curie (ku're'), Madame Marie. 770 
Cynics, 155 
Cyprus. 153 
Cyriacus, 222 

Cyrus the Great, 48, 61-62, 63, 75, 101 
Czechoslovakia. 840, 882 
communism. 904-905, 909 
independence of, 838 
Munich Conference (1938) and, 
885-86 

nationalism, 805 
Soviet occupation of (1968), 909 
Czechs. 710, 715. 884; see also Bohemia 


Dacia. 188 
dada-ists, 872 


Daladier (da'la'dya'). Edouard, 885-86 
d’Alembert (da'lan'bar*), Jean, 557. 
558 

Dali (da'le), Salvador, 872 
Dalmatia. 616 
Daly, Mary, 939 
Damascus, 264, 274 
Danes (tribe), 289 

Dante Alighieri (diin'eii a-le-gh8'r£), 
363, 364-65, 399, 415, 422 
Damon (dan'tOrP), Georges Jacques, 
608 

Danube River. 167. 188, 199, 227 
Danzig (dan'zig), 835, 894 
Dardanelles, 811 

Darius (da-rPfis) I (the Great), 62-63, 
65 

Darwin. Charles, 770-71, 772, 774. 777, 
779 

Darwinism. 773, 777 
data processing industry. 954-55 
Daumier (do'mya'). Honors, 665-66, 
688-89, 778, 781 

David (daWed'), Jacques Louis, 703 
David, king of Israef, 73, 81, 308 
da Vinci (da ven'che), Leonardo, 423- 
25, 432. 450, 451, 570 
Dawn (Michelangelo). 428 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 85-86 
death, medieval obsession with, 384- 
85 

Debs, Eugene V., 808 
Debussy (de-bu'se'), Claude, 873 
Decameron (Boccaccio), 400 
Decembrists, 680 
decimal system, 272 
Decius. Emperor, 199 
Declaration of Independence, 593 
Declaration of Pillnitz, 605 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
525, 585, 602 

Decline of the West, The (Spengler), 
868 

Defoe, Daniel, 572, 625-26 
de Gaulle (da g6P). Charles, 914-15, 
936 

Deism. 555, 561, 571-72 
deRooning, William. 941 
Delacroix (de-la*krwa'), Eugtoe, 703 
De VAllemagne (de Scael), 704 
Delian League, 122 
Delphi, oracle at, 61 
demesne (de-man'), 298 
Demeter (de-me't£r). 144 
democracy. 594, 679, 767, 780, 794, 
795. 932 

ancient Greece, 119-21 
decline of (post- World War I), 845- 
46 

Enlightenment theories of, 594-97 
in the West (1918-1939), 863-67 
Democratic party. 680 
Democritus (de-m6k'ri-tus), 126, 156- 
57 

demographic revolution, 945-46 
demonology, 561 
Denmark, 537, 715, 835 
Congress of Vienna, 672-74 
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Denmark (continued) 

Reformation, 471, 483 
Seven Weeks’ War. 718 
Thirty Years’ War, 538 
World War II, 887 

deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA), 947-48 
Descartes (da'kart'), Rene, 548-49, 
550, 551 

Descent of Man, The (Darwin), 771 
desegregation, 935 
despotism, 514, 593, 594. 800, 840 
destalinization, 907 
ddlcnte, LT.S. policy of.J909“10 
DcutcrO'Isaian (dfrtcr-o-i-/a’a). 78 
Deutcronomic Code, 80 
Devil’s Island, 793 
De Vries (de vres'), Hugo, 771-72 
Diaspora (di-as'p6-ra), 76 
dichlorodiphcny 1- trichlui oet lianc 
(DDT). 943, 946 

Dickens, Charles, 401, 664, 778. 779 
Diderot (de'dro'), Denis. 557 
Diet of Worms, 483 
Diggers, 522 
Dijon, 446 

Diocletian. Empenir, 69, 207. 208-10, 
211. 212, 217, 226. 248, 249 
Diogenes, 155 
Dionysiac festivals, 136 
Dionysus (di’o-nis'iis). 134, 140-41, 143 
Discourse on Method (Descartes), 548. 
549 

Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
(Rousseau), 596 

Discourses on Lix/y (Machiavelli), 421 
discrimination. 935 
dispensations, sale of, 457-58 
Disputa (Raphael), 425 
Di.sraeli, Benjamin, 643, 696, 795 
Dissenters. 523 

Dissertation upon the Movement of 
the Heart (Harvey), 451-52 
Divine Comedy (Dante), 363, 364-65 
Doctor Faustus (Marlowe), 443 
Dr. ZJiivago (Pasternak), 939 
Doll's House, A (Ibsen), 780 
Dotiiagk (do'mak), Gerhard, 948 
Dombey and Son (Dickens), 664 
domestic system, 493-94 
Dominic, St.. 349 

Dominicans (religious order). 349-50, 
359, 389. 398 
dominium, 544 
dominus, 209 
Donatello, 427 
Don Carlo, 703 

Don Carlos (pretender to Spanish 
throne), 682 

Don Gioxmnni (Mozart), 575 
Don Quixote (Cervantes). 441 
Dorians, 95. 100 
Doric style. 139^0 ^ ^ 

Dostoevsky (dos-to-yef'ske), Feodor, 
257. 780, 801 

double-entry bookkeeping, 378 
Douglass. Frederick. 933 
Drake, Sir Francis, 516 
Drang nach Osten (drang nak 6st-en), 
534. 811 

viii 


Dresden, 891 

Dreyfus (dra'fus), Alfred, 793 
Dreyfus affair, 793, 794, 834, 866 
Dual Alliance. 810 
dualism. 67. 68. 349 
Cartesian, 549 
in Greek thought. 126 
Dual Monarchy, see Austria-Hungary 
Du Bois. W. £. B.. 903. 933 
Duchamp, Marcel, 872 
Duma (Russia). 801, 802, 803-804 
Dunn. R. S.. 508 
Durer (de'rer). Albrecht, 434 
Dusseldorf. 7 

Dutch East India Company, 495 
Dutch Republic. 483, 674; see also 
Netherlands 

early Middle Ages (600 to 1050), 243. 
244 . 247-88. 292, 533 
Byzantine Empire. 248-59 
Islamic civilization. 259-76 
VV’estern Christian Civilization. 
276-86 

early modern world. 411-577 
Age of Absolutism. 513-46 
Commercial Revolution, 487-512 
intellectual revolution, 547-77 
Reformation. 455-86 
Renaissance. 415-54 
Earth Mother cult, 144. 185, 195 
Eastern Orthcxlox Church. 257, 258, 
277 

Eastern Roman Empire, 227. 228. 247, 
276, 277 

adoption of Christianity, 237 
legal system, 237-38 
and the West. 235-39 
Eastern Rumelia, province of, 806 
Easier Rebellion of 1916, 829-30 
East Germany, see German Demo- 
cratic Republic 
East Pakistan, see Bangladesh 
East Prussia, 509, 835, 894 
Ebert (a'bert), Friedrich, 832 
Ecbatana (ek-bat'a-na), city of. 63 
ecclesiasticism. 145 
Eckhart. Master. 389 
Eclogues (Vergil), 190 
Ecole des Chartes. 703 
ecology crisis. 942-44 
economic depressions, 683, 743 
economic nationalism, 499, 865 
Economic and Social Council (United 
Nations). 895, 896 
economic system: 

see also capitalism; communism; 
socialism 

effects of the Black Death on, 374- 
78 

Keynesian, 870-71 
eddas, 362 

Edison, Thomas, 738 
education, 749 

impact of the Reformation on, 483- 
84 

medieval intellectual revival, 351-61 
university degrees, 355-56 
Education Act (Great Britain), 696 


Edward 1. king of England, 320-21, 
324 

Edward II, king of England, 384 
Edward VI, king of England. 476 
egalitarianism. 604, 614 
Egypt, 180, 236, 265, 271. 649, 943 
Arab invasions (646), 265 
Arab-lsracli wars, 917, 918 
British imperialism in, 751-52, 754, 
914 

Napoleon in, 613 
nationalism, 914 
treaty with Israel (1979), 918 
Egypt (ancient), 1, 12. 20, 21. 25-43, 
47, 62. 63. 64, 71, 72, 75. 76. 102, 
105. 125. 136, 145, 150, 153, 330 
accomplishments of, 43 
agriculture, 41 
art and architecture. 36-39 
civilization of. 25-43 
climatic conditions in, 19-20 
compared to Mesopotamian civili- 
zation, 45-46 

intellectual achievements, 33-36 
political history. 26-29 
religion. 30-33 
Roman conquest of. 178 
social and economic life, 39-43 
Egyptologists. 21 

Eighth Symphony (Beethoven). 705 
Einhard. Eginhard, 284 
Einstein. Albert, 950 -51, 952 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 908, 929, 932 
Eisetislein. Sergei, 876 
Ekaterinburg. 84.3 
El-Amarna temple, 33 
Elba, island of. 619 
Elbe River, 311, 509 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 302 
Electoral College, 723 
Electra (Sophocles), 136 
electrical industry, 737-38, 741, 742 
technological developments in, 737- 
38 

electronics industry, 953-55 
Elements of Geometry (Euclid), 162 
Eleusinian (ePu-sin'T-an) cult, 143-44. 
164 

Eleventh Dynasty (ancient Egypt). 27 
El Greco (cl gra'ko), 259, 260 
Eliot, T. S.. 869 

Elizabeth I. queen of England. 442, 
447, 477. 496, 499, 515, 516, 531, 
683 

Elizabethan Age, 442-45 
Elizabethan CJotnpromise. 516 
elliptical paths, 450 
Elysian (e-lizh'an) Plain, 112 
emigres (a me'gra'), 604, 611, 681 
Empedocles (em'ped'6-klez), 133 
Empire period (1575 to 1087 B.C.), 
26. 28-29. 32-33. 36, 37, 38, 40, 
42-43 

empiricism (em-pTr'i-sTzm), 399 
Encyclopedia, 557 
Encyclopedists. 557 
Enemy of the People, An (Ibsen), 780 
Engels, Friedrich. 667, 761, 762 
theories of, 668-69 



iialiic*'. liuk*" "f* SIS 
iiulaiid. 204. 238. 282. 321-22. 513, 
,514. .540. .544 

str also Anglo-Saxons; Grcal Brii- 
ain; names of cities 
absolute monarchy in, 513, 514-26 
agricultural devclopmcnl, 291, 295, 
374, 377. 503-505, 625, 646 
Benedictine monks in, 224 
Calvinism in, 474 
civil war, 483. 519-20 
Commercial RcvoUilion, 487, 490, 
495, 498 -99. 501, 503-504, 514 
commonwealth. 520-22 
conversion to ChrisLianity, 277, 278 
early Middle Ages, 277.' 278. 280, 
281-82, 284 
emigration, 647 
"endosures" in, 504. 505, 625 


Enlighti'iimetil, 556. 558-59 
feudalism and rise of the monarchy, 
315-22 

heretical movements. 390-91 
High Middle Ages. 289. 291, 299, 
302, 301. 315-22 

Hundred Years* War, 393-95, 396 
landed proprietors in. 644-45 
later Middle Ages. .374. 377, 380- 
81. 389. .390 91, 393- 97 
iiuTcantilism. 498-99 
nationalism, 161, 768 
Norman conquest. 289, 31.5-16, 338. 
396, 523 

overseas expansion, 489. 491 
Pea.sants* Revolt. 380-81 
population growth, 624 
Reformation, 318, 464-69, 474-77. 

483, 485, 516. 517 
Renaissance, 441 45, 447 
Roman conquest of, 188 
serfdom. 299 
Seven Years’ War, 541 


Viking invasions of, 289, 315, 316 
Wars of the Roses, 396 


witch-hunting matiia, 553. 554 
Ktiglafitl's Ti ensure hy Forraigu Tinde 
(Mun), 487 

English Channel. 229, 278, ,364 
English eomiiion law. 197. 238, 516 
English language. 444 
Arabic or Persian words in, 275 
Kniwetok Atoll (en-i-we'tok a-loP), 
952 

Enlightenment. 411, 554-61. .592, 602, 
700,701,706 

French Revolution and. 592-97 
ideas and as.sertions of. .5.54-56 
influence of, 560 
Enlil (god). 50-51 
enrages, 609 

Entente Cordiale (an'tiint' kor'dyaP). 


810 , . . 
Epaminondas (e-pam'T-non'das) of 
Thebes. 123-24 
e/;//orfl/e governnient, 116 
Epictetus (ep'Tk-teMus), 189, 190 
Epicureanism (ep'y-ku-re'an-izm). 155- 
.58. 163, 182, 184. 190 
Epicurus, 149, 1.55, 1.56-.57, 158 


equalitaiiaiiisin, Muslim, 269 
Equal Rights Amendment, 938 
Erasisiratus (ei'a-sTs'tia-tu.s). 163 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 435-36, 437 . 447 
458,471 

Eratosthenes (er'a-uVlhe-nez). 162 
Erfurt. 464 

Erfurt, University of, 464 
Eritrea. 7.54 
Ernst, Max. 872 

escapism (latei Middle Ages). 383-85 
esdiaiology (es'ka-l^lPo-jT). 80 
Escheiibach (esh"eii-hak), AVolfiaiii 
von. 363-64. 399 

Essay (lonceruing Human Vndev' 
staudwg (Locke). 551 
/vvsrt) on Criticism (Pope), 571-72 
Essay on Man (Pope), 571-72 
Essay on Population (Malthns), 660 
61 

Essays (Montaigne), 438-39 

Essehes (cs'senz), 85. 213 

Estates (*enerai (Fiance), 597-99 

Este family, 418 

Estonia, 847 

ethics. 87. 128, 129 

Ethics (Aiistotlc), 357 

Ethiopia. 29. 15.3, 754. 840, 884. 885 

Eiinscans. 169, 170, 171, 174 

Eucharist, doctrine of the, 391 

Eucharist, sacrament of the, 349, 390. 

4ti0, 166, 476 
Euclid, 1,32. 162. 357 
Eugenic*, Empress, 694 
eunuchs, 269 
Euphrates, 90^ 

Ell ri pedes (fi-iTp'rde/). 1.36, 140 
Euiope, see names of countries 
E\ans, Sir Artliur. 93, 95 
evolution, theory of, 125, 126, 132, 
770-73, 774. *775 
excheijiier, clerks of the, 317 
existentialism, 870 
expressionism. 782-83, 784, 872, 873 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden (Ma.saccio), 123 
Exfinefion of Pauperism, The (Bona- 
parte), 692 

Eyck (Ik), Hubert \aii, 403 
Eyck. Jan van, 403 
eyeglasses, invention of. 404 


Fabians. 767 

Fabiiis (Roman general), 767 
fabliaux (frib-lt*-("r). 364 
Factor) Acts ((ircai Britain), 685 
factory system, (i43, 646. (K)2, 663 
demand for worker elficii?ncy, 742- 
44 

working conditions (1800-1850), 
657-58 

Faerie Qiteene, The (Spenserr), 442 
Fall, The (Camus), 939 
family, dc!velopmcni of. 14 15 
famines. 299. 375, .507. 539, 552 
faqirs, 269 

Faraday, Mic.hael, 738 
Farmer, James. 9.34, 935 


Faiouk, king of Egypt, 914 
fascism, 118, 884 
doctrines of (in Italy), 85G-57 
in (iermanv, 845, 857-63. 865 
in Italy. 845, 853-57. 861, 863 
meaning of, 855 

Nazi, coinparc'd to Italian fascism, 
861 , 8(i3 

in Spain, 845, 885 
Faslioda, 752. 751 
fatalism, 459 

Fates Spinning, The (Rubens), 569 
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bombing of, 891, 952 
history: 

earliest beginnings, 3-21 
nature of. 3-4 
and prehistory, 4-5 
History (Thucydides), 137 
History of the Hohcviian People 
(Palacky). 710 

History of the /•-wg/i5/i Church and 
People (Venerable Bede), 280 
History of Italy ((Guicciardini), 422 
History of Home, The (Mommsen). 
174 

Hitler. Adolf, 845, 868. 875-76. 885 
Munich Conference (1938), 885-8ti 
rise to power, 860-63 
N’ersailles treaty and. 885 
W orld \Vai ri, 890 
Hiltites, 1. 72. 89-92, 100, 101 
art and legal system, 91 
civilization of, 89-92 
economic pursuiLs, 90 91 
hi.storical importance of. 92 
religion, 91-92 

Hobbes, Thomas, 498, 542-43, 549, 
.550 -51, 702 

Hohenstaufen d) nasty. 310. 312, 336 
llohensiaufeii Kmpire, 861 
Hoheii/ollern dynasty. 393. 499, 531, 
541. 719. 790. 861 
Holbein (hdPbhi). Hans, 434 
Holbein, Hans (the Younger), 434-35 
Holland, .540, 616. 646, 818 
see also Netherlands; Spani.sh 
Netherlands 

agriculture, 294 , 295 . 503-504 , 505 
Calvinism in. 474 
French Revolution and. 607 
Hollywood, California. 877 
Holstein (hol'shtin), 717-18 
Holy Alliance, 676 
Holy Land. 335. 336 
see also Palestine 
crusading movement, 337- 44 
Holy Office (Rome), 431 
Holy Roman Empire, 310, 312, 430, 
471, 481. 492. 530, 544. 709 
Thirty Years’ W'ar, 5.38 -39 
Holy .Synod (sin'ud), Ru.ssia. 5.35, 5.36 
Homer. 99. 100, 133, 2.55 
Homo hahilis, 6, 7 


hoinophonic music, 369 

Homo sapiens (ho'mb sa'pi-ciiz), 7 

homosexuality. 57 . 269, 862, 891). 940 

Honduras. 17 

Hooke, Robert, 564 

Hoover. Heibeit, 86-1. 866 

Hopper. Edward. 872 

Horatio. 171, 172 

Horns (god). 31 

Ho.sea (prophet), 78 

ho.spitals. 271 

Houi of Decision (Speiigler), 868 
House of Commons, 442. 519, 520. 
678-79, 687, 69(i. 79.5, 796. 798 
see (ti.so Parliament 
beginning of. 320 
H<iuse of Lords, 520. 796-- 97 
Hro/iiy (liroz'ne). Bedrich, 90 
Hudson, Henry, 489 
Hudson's Bay Comjiany, 495 
Hugh Capet (ka-pa'), count of Paris. 
322 

Hughes, Langston. 9.34 
Hugo. Victor, 704 
Huguenots. 474. 482, 527. 529 
Human Comedy, The (Balzac), 664 
human i.stn, 11.3. 1.36. 140. 160. 417, 
410-20, 433. 435 36. 441. 444. 
447. 456. 475 
Enlightenmenr. 556 
in (Greek art. 137-38, 139 
Humbert 1. king of Italy. 769 
Hume, David. .558 59 
Hundred Year.s’ W’ar. 393-95. 403. 526 
Huiigariaii Revolt of 1956, 896, 908 
Hungary. 289. .309. 335, 533. 537. 709. 
715, 845. 884 

see also Austria’Hungary 
communism, 851, fK)4-9d5, 908 
independence of. 838 
nationalism. 710. 804 . 805 
revolution of 1848, 711, 712, 713 
U'orhl W'ar II. 888 
Huntington. Ellsworth. l(i-17 
Hurston, /ora Neale, 940 
Hus, I an, 391. 406 
Hussites, 382, 391 
Hut ten, I Mrich von. 4.33, 467 
Huxley. Thomas Heiir\, 772-7.3 
liydrogeii atoms, 952 
hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). 952 
Hykos (hik'.sos) peoph*. 28. 32 
Hymn to Aton, 25 
hyper- real ism, 942 

Ibeiian peninsula. 309, 325, 397 
Ibsen, Henrik, 779-80 
Iceland, 291 
iconocla.sm, 254. 279 
Iconoclastic Controversy, 253-55 
Ideas for a Philosophy of Human 
Histon' (Herder). 701 
Ignatius (ig-na'shT-ii.s) of Lovola, St.. 
480 

Ikhnaton (ik-na'ton). Pharaoh. 25. 31- 
32, 39. 43 

He de-France, 322. 334 
//iW. 54, 92, 9.3. 110, 133 


Imitation of Christ (Rernpis), 390, 403 
Imniaculaie Conception, doctrine of, 
219 

liiiola, .304 

imperialism, 46. .500, 7.35, 749-58, 768, 
79(i 

see also names of countries 
Africa (map), 753 
crusading movement, 337-44 
expansion of (1870-J9I1), 752-58 
at Fa.shoda (1898), 752. 7.54 
global background of. 749-51 
meaning of, 751 

iinpie.s.sionism. 781-82, 784, 873, 941 
itiiproxisaiioiis (art movement). 872 
Independents (religious sect). 520 
Index ol Prohibited Book.s, 431, 479 
India, 1. 17. 61. 68. 153. 196, 260. 268, 
270. 401, 488. 489, 495, .541, 624, 
62<). 637. 7.50, 907, 910, 914, 924, 
946. 953 

British administration of, 751, 7.56, 
912-13 

independence, 913 
Islamic trade routes, 274 
Jesuit 111 issioiia lies in. 481 
naiioiialisni, 912 13 
Indian National Congress. 913 
Indian Otean. 20. 274. 812 
iiidi\iduuli.sni. 127-28, 411. 417, .579, 
660. 671. 701. 704, 774 
Indo-Europeans. 169, 227 
Indonesia. 260. 907 
indulgeines. .389. 461. 471. 479 
Indus Rixer. 105. 124. 1.52 
industrialism. 4, 683, 763, 808, 929, 
942 

agriculture and, 644-45 
capitalism. 625, 626. 645, 6.50, 744- 
46, 751 

Ciotiimercial Revolution, 49.3-94 
con. sequel I CCS of, 7.39-44 
demographic pre.ssures. 644-46 
domestic svsleni, 49.3-94 
iiUeriiatioiial competitivcne.ss. 749- 
58 

Middle Ages. 295 96, 378 
middle class and. 6.32. 6.50-55. 658- 
.59. 740, 741 

progress of (1870-1914), 7.3.5-60 
ic>f hnologicai changes, 736-39 
iiriianizatioii and class conscious- 
iie.ss (1800-1850), 64.3-69 
industrial polhiiioii. 936, 946 
Industrial Revolution. 152. .508, .541, 
.547. 57(). 579. 62.3-42, 643, 735, 
7.36. 738. 748 

see also names of countries 
Commercial Revolution and. 487, 
50.3 

con.seq lienees (1850-1870). 643-69 
on the Continent, 631-36 
overseas expansion, 624 
railway boom, 136-.39 
rate of growth (18.50-1870), 6.39-41 
Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), 808 
Indus Valley, 1 
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infant mortality, 946 

Innocrni HI, Pope, 334-35. 336, 341i. 

313. 348-49. 350, 354 
IiiiuKfiit VIII, Pope. 457, 553 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations (Smith). 
595 96 

Inquisition. 319. 431. 433. 440 
iiiiv of lortiiie, 349 

Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(Calvin). 455. 472-73 
insiiuition. clciiiU'cl, 14 
IiiU'lk'Ctiial Revolution (seveiiteenlh 
and eighteenth centuries). 547- 
77 

an and literature, 566 72 
Knlighteiinient, .551 61 
tiiiisic. .572-76 

persistence of superstitions. 552- 51 
philosophical foundations. 548-52 
.science and, 561-66 
intendants (agents of the king). 528 
International ('.ongo As.s(jciniioiis. 754 
International Court of Justice. 895 
Internationa I Workingmerrs Associa- 
tion, 763 

Invincibic Armada. 531 
Ionic style, 139- 40 
Ipsus, Battle of (.301 B.C.). 1.50 
Iran (e-riiii'), 1. 265 
te\olution of 1979. 912 
.Shiite Mii.sliins in, 267 
Ireland, 633. 796. 797 
agriculture', 506 
early Middle Ages, 281 
Last'er Rebellion (1916), 829 30 
emigiation. 647 
F.nglisli oppression in, 711. 8.30 
national i.sni and tialionbuilding. 
710. 711 

population growth, 644 
potato famine of 1846, 647 
iron iiidusiiA. (i29. 632, 646. 736 
irrigation, 20. 43. 46 
Isabella I, queen of Castile, 325. 397. 
489. 530 

Isabella II. queen of Spain. 682 

Isaiah (prophet), 78 

Ishcrvvood, Christopher. 87(1 

Isis (Psi.s), 31. 164. 216 

Islam. 249. 253. 2.55, 257. 260. 325. 

• 337. 488. 934 
believers in, see Muslims 
“brotherhood,’' 269-70 
calendar. 262 

compared to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 262-63 
(loci vines of, 262-63, 270 
meaning of, 262 

religious contemplation and ecstasy, 
269-70 

rise of, 259-65 
sects, 205-67 

spread of, 260, 264-65. 266 
tolerance toward Christians and 
Jews. 268-69 

treatment c»f women, 269 
Islamic civili/atiem. 243, 248, 259-76, 
294. 357 


Abbasid caliphate, 267-68 
art and architecture. 272-73, 285 
economic system. 273-75 
industry and trade. 274-75 
influence on the AVest. 275-76 
medical knowledge, 271 
philosophy, 270 
poetry. 272 
rise of Islam. 259-65 
scientific accomplishments. 271-72, 
275 

in Spain. 269. 274. 285. 325 
I'mavyad caliphate. 265 67, 269 
Israel. 7. 953 
Arab wars, 917-18 
independence. 916-17 
treaty w'ith Eg) pi (1979), 918 
Israel (ancient). 47. 72. 74: see also 
Hebrews (ancient) 

Istanbul. 251. 259: see also (Constan- 
tinople 

Italia inedenfa (i-tiiMe-a ir-re-den'ta), 
812 

Italian language. 362 
Italian Remaissance, 398, 417-31, 446, 
556 

art. sculpture, and architecture. 
422-29 

beginnings of. 415-17 
literature and pcjeiry, 417-22 
waning of. 429- 31 
Italic j>e<jples. 169, 170 
Italy, 7, 18, 114. 122. 126. 136. 2.38. 
254. 279. 308. 309. 311. 312. 375. 
417-18. 441. 616. 6.37, 649, 694. 
700. 787, 839-40 

.see also Roman Empire; names of 
cities 

alliances and risalries (before 1914), 
809-11 

Carbonari rebels. 676, 710 
(.'ominercial Resolution. 487. 496, 
.501 

division of (sixth centurv). 239 
early Middle Ages, 251, 252. 254. 

259. 276, 279, 281 , 283 
early Roman monarchy. 168-71 
fascism. 815, 853-57. 861. 863 
French invasion (1191). .393. 429-.30 
French Revolution and. 607. 612 
High Middle Ages. 302-303. 308. 
312 

imperiali.siii, 753. 754 
industrialism. 766 
later Middle Ages, .375. 378. .381- 
82. 392-93, 397 
lilKTalisiii, 671, 710 
Napcdconic wars, 616. 710 
nationalism. 703, 710, 712. 720-25. 
853 

nation-building, 710. 720 25 
Normans in. 250-51 
Paris Peace Conference. 8.33 
politics (medieval), 312 
Renaissance, see Italian Remais- 
saner 

revolution of 1848. 712 
risorgimento, 703, 720 
romanticism and nationalism. 703 


unification of, 720-25 
Versailles treaty and, 833, 854 
World War I, 822, 853, 854 
World War II, 888 

Ivan III (the Great), tsar of Russia, 
534 


Jackson, Andrew, 680, 724 
Jacksonian Democrats, 724 
Jacob. 72 
jacobin (^lub, 609 

Jacobins, 60.5-606. 608. 611, 615, 646, 
673, 676, 765 
“Jacquerie" of 1358, 380 
Jamaica. 914 
Janies, William. 776 
'ames I, king of England. 510, 514-18 
ames II, king of England, 522, 523- 
24 

Jainesuii. Dr. E. S., 755 
janseiiists. 561 

Japan, .502. 802. 814. 839. 840, 845, 
904. 907, 946 

Cairo Conference on 892-93 
Je.suit missionaries in, 481 
modernization of, 758 
Paris Peace Conference, 833 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905). 

802. 803. 814. 893 
World War 1. 822 
World War II. 889. 890-91, 924 
James (zhcVi&s'). Jean, 767 
Java, island of, 7 
Java man, 7 

Jtdferson. I'homas, 524, 723 
Jeffersonian Revolution. 723 
Jellacliich (vcMa-chich), Josef von, 
712-13 

Jena, University of. 702 
Jeniier, Sir Edward. .566, 948 
Jerome, St., 207. 226. 231, 277 
Jerusalem, 73, 75. 213, 221, 249. 264. 
337. 717, 917 
see also Palestine 

Crusades and. 251. 339, 340. 341. 
342 

destruction of (by the Romans). 
76 

Sadat’s visit to (1978), 918 
temple of Solomon, 73-74, 80 
Jesuits (religious order), 479-81, 485, 
562, 789 

missionary activities, 480-81 
fesus (slave ship). 509 
Jesus Christ. 68. 85. 86, 212, 213, 221. 
224. 263. 346, 390 
crucifixion of, 213 
teac hings of, 213, 214-15 
in Western art, 402, 403 
Jewish law. 80-81, 85. 87. 213, 214 
Jews, 16. 61, 161, 323. 340, 349. 478. 
192. 532. 773, 858, 890 
see also Hebrews (ancient); Israel; 
Judaism 

Babylonian exile, 75. 80, 81 
Diaspora, 76, 164 
expulsion from Spain, 397, 440 
mofieylcnding business. 463 
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persecution of. .549 
in Russia. 800 

Joan of Arc (jon uv ark'). 894 
John the Baptist, 213 
|ohn. king of England. 319, .323. 334. 
33.5 

John 11 ("the Good"), king of France. 
380, 401 

John of Leyden, 470 
John of Meuii, 364 
John XU, Pope. 330 
Johns, Jasper, 941-12 
Johnson, Lyndon B.. 924-2.5, 932. 935. 
936 

joint-stock company, 495 
Joliet (zh6-ly;V), Louis. 489 
Jones, Inigo, 568 
Jones, James, 938 
Jonson, Ben. 412 
Jordan, 917, 918 
Jordan River. 12 
Josephine, Empre.ss, 018 
Joseph II, emperor of Austria. 532, 
533 

journeyman, 307 
Joyce, James, 869 
Judah, kingclom of, 47, 48, 74 75 
Judaism. 216, 260. 773, 775 
compared to Islam, 262-63 
stages of development, 76-80 
Judt the Obscure (Ilanly), 779 
judicial review, concept of, 516 
Julian calendar, 181 
Julius II. Pope, 419, 426. 428, 429 
Jung. Carl, 868 

Junkers (voJmg'kers), 644-45, 707, 713, 
715, 710, 719, 860 
Jupiter, 174, 262 

Justinian, Emperor. 236-39, 249, 270, 
276 

Justinian Code. 237 
Juvenal, 190, 201 

Rahah (shrine), 260. 261. 262 
Kafka, Franz. 939 
Kandin.sky. Wassily, 872 
Kant, Immanuel. 706-707 
Karnak, temple at, 37, 65 
Kassites, 47 

Katanga, province of, 919 
Kato /akros. city of, 94 
Kautsky, Karl. 767 

Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, 882-83 
Kern pis. Thomas a. 390 
Kennedy. John F., 201. 924-25 
Kenya. 6. 921-22 
Kenya tta, Jomo, 922 
Kepler, Johann. 448, 449-50, 451. .552 
Kerensky, Alexander. 828-29, 847 
Keynes, John Maynard, 870-71 
Khayyam (ki-yam'), Umar, 272 
Khomeini. Ayatollah, 912 
Khrushchev (kroosh-ch6P). Nikita, 
907, 908. 909 

Khufu, pyramid of (at Gizeh), 36 
Kierkegaard (krr'ke-g6r). S0ren, 870 
Kikuyu tribe, 921. 922 
King, Martin Luther, Jr., 934-35 
King James Bible, 23l' 


King Lear (Shake.speare). 445 
Kissinger, Hemy. W-IO 
Kline, Franz. 941 
Knights, The (.Aristophanes), 136 
Knights of the Cartel, 383 
Knights of the ('«oldeii Fleece. 383 
Knossos, city of, 93. 94, 95, 98. 99 
Koch (kokh), Robeit. 770 
Konigsberg. 706 

Koran (kor-iiiP), 253. 262. 263. 268. 
269 

Korea, 802. 892 
Korean War. 906-907, 923 -21 
Kossuth (ko'shobt). Louis, 710, 711, 
712 ^ 

Kosygin ^ko-sc'gTn), Aleksei. 909 
Kremlin. 534. 619 

Kreutzer Sonata, The (Tolstoy), 781 
Krupp family. 6.50 
Kulaks. 851 _ _ 

Kulturkampf (k^l-toor'kampf') pol- 
icy. 789. 794 
Kun (koon), Bela, 851 
Kuril (kob'rTl) Islands. 894 

labor: 

division of. 41 
riots, 769 

scientific management of, 743-44 
strikes, 769. 794. 796 
theory of value, 762 
Labour party, 766, 864 , 8(i6. 888, 894 
Lacedaemonia (las'e-de-mo'tiT-a). 115 
l.afayettc, Marrpiis dc, 588 
Lagash, city-state of, 46 
lai.sscz faire (le'sa'far'), 595, 626, 660. 

662, 663. 665 
Lamarck, Jean, 770 
Lamartine. Alphonse de, 689, 690. 691 
Lameiinais (la'me'nc'), .Abbe Felicite. 
664 

Lancaster, House of, 396 
Land of Cockaigne (Brueghel the 
Elder). 437 

Landini, Francesco. 445 
Landtag (Prussia). 709 
language, use of. 6 
Laon Cathedral, 347 
.aos (louz), 924. 926 
.a .Salle, Sieur de. 489 
.as Navas de Tolosa, Battle of (1212), 
325 

.assalle, Ferdinand, 764, 767. 789 
.assus, Roland de. 446. 447 
iMSt Judgment (Michelangelo), 426. 
431 

Last Supper (da Vinci), 424 
Last Tango in Paris (motion picture). 
941 

later Middle Ages (1300-1500). 243, 
244. 373-409 

economic depression. 374-79 
philosophy, literature, and art, 
397-403 
politics, 392-97 
religious expression, 385-91 
social and emotional dislocation, 
379-85 

technology. 403-407 


Latin America. 909 
see also names of countries 
population growth. 632 
Latin language. 61. 227. 231, 2.34, 236. 
248, 249. 277, 280, 281. 284, 356. 
361. 399, 416, 457, 710, 749 
Latin Mass, 457 
Latvia. 847 

Laud (lod). Archbishop William. 519 
L.ausaiine (lo'/an'), Treaty of, 839 
Lavoisier (la'vwa'zya'), Antoine. 563- 
64 

Law, John, 501 
Lrtw'j. (Plato), 129 

Law of the rwelve Tables. 173, 197 
Lau> of War and Peace (Cirotius), 543 
League of Nations. 545. 831, 8.34, 835. 
838. 839-40, 855, 882, 885, 915 
dissolved, 895 

League *)f the Three Emperors, 809 
l..eakcy. Jonathan. 5 
Leakey. Richard, 6 
LL'baiion Mountains. 101 
Ledru-Rollin, Alexander, 691 
Leeds, England, 680 
Leewenhoek (la' veil -hook), Anthony 
van. 237-38 
legal systems: 

Corpus Juris Civilis, 237-38 
creation of permanent High Courts, 
319-20 

English common law. 197, 235, 516 
of the Hitiites. 91 

Jewish law. 80 81, 85, 87. 213, 214 
bid Babylonian, 53 
Roman jaw. 196-98. 204, 312, 461, 
468 

Sumerian. 49-50, 53 
trial by jury, 318 
Lcgcr (la'zba'). Fernand. 872 
legitimacy, principle of, 673-75 
Legnano, 311 
Leipzig (lip'tsTk). 790 
Lmd-lA-ase Act (1941), 888 
Lenin (lye'ncn). Nikolai, 801-802, 829. 

846. 847 . 848. 849. 8.50, 851. 919 
Leo X, Pope. 419. 429. 4.57, 4.58. 464. 
465-66 

Leo XIII, Pope, 777 
Leo the Isaurian, Emperor, 249-50, 
253 

L.eopold I, king of the Belgians, 682 
Leopold II. king of the Belgians. 7.54 
Lepidus. 185 
Lesbos, island of. 134 
Les.seps. Ferdinand de, 751 
Lessing. Gotthold, 558 
Letters (St. Jerome), 207 
Letters on the English (Voltaire), 556 
Letters of Obscure Men (Hut ten and 
Ru bianus), 433 

Lcuctra (luk'tra), Battle of (.371 B.C.), 
123-24 

Levelers. 521-22 
Leviathan (Hobbtt),j542^ 
lex talionis (leks tal'T-iVnus). 49-50, 57 
Levden jar, invention of, 563 
liberali.sm, 579. 592-93, 699. 726. 777 
capitalism and, 684 
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libt-ralisni (continued) 
conservative reaction (1815-1830). 
672-77 

France and Great Britain. 683-89. 
693-96, 699 

middle class, 671, 679, 681. 683. 684. 

685. 690-91, 693-94. 695 
nationalism and. 700, 711-15 
revolution of 1848. 689-93 
rise of (1815-1870). 671-98 
Western Europe (1815-1830), 677- 
82 

Liberal party. 695, 795-96. 866, 888 
Liberty Leading the People (Dela- 
croix), 703 
Libya, 41 
Libyan Desert, 19 
Libyans (ancient), 29 
Licbknechi (lep'k'ncKi), Karl. 767, 
851, 857 

Liebknecht, ^ Vilhelm, 789 
Liege, 631 

light bull), invention of, 738 

lighthouse of Alexandria. 161 

Ligurian Republic, 616 

limited liability corporation, 744-45 

Lincoln, Abraham, 201 

Linear B tablets. 94 . 97 , 99. 100 

Linnaeus (li-nc'us), Carl, 564, 770 

Lisbon. 489. 561 

List. Friedrich, 708 

Liszt (list), Franz. 784 

literacy rate, books and, 406-407 

literature: 

challenge of (to middle-class self- 
confidence), 778-84 
classicism (seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries), 570-72 
early Middle Ages, 284 
Greece (ancient), 133-37 
of the Hebrews, 81-83 
Hellenic. 133-37 
High Middle Ages. 361-65. 369 
later Middle Ages, 399-401 
postwar years (1940s-70s), 938-41 
posi-World War 1, 868-70 
religious plays. 369 
Renaissance. 417-22, 432, 435-36, 
437, 438-39, 440-41, 442-45 
Lithuania, 534, 839 
Little Entente, 882 
Liverpool, 489, 680 

Liverpool to Manchester Railway, 

Lives of Illustrious Men (Plutarch), 
117 

Livy, 190, 416 

Lloyd George, David, 796, 832, 833. 
834-35 

Llo)ds of London, 750 
Local Anaesthetic (Grass). 940 
Locarno Agreements, 882, 883, 885 
Locke, John. 548, 551, 556, 559, 592- 
93, 594, .596 
logical positivism, 867 
Logos, doctrine of the, 158 
Lollards. 391 

Lombard, Peter, 359, 459, 460 


Lombards (tribe). 239, 277, 279 
Lombardy. 712, 720, 721 
London. 305. 306, 379. 381. 626. 647- 
48. 650. 654, 665, 688, 832 
labor riots, 769 

population growth. 304, 508, 647 
London-to-Birmingham Railway, 638 
London Company. 495 
London Economic Conference of 
1933. 865 

Lorde, Audre. 940 

Lord of the Rings, The (Tolkien), 
941 

Lorraine. 309. 539. 811, 830. 834 . 835 
Los Angeles, 945 

Louis VI ("the Fat"), king of France, 
323 

Louis MIL king of France, 323 
Louis IX. king of France (St. Louis), 
302, 323-24, 360 

Louis XI. king of France. 395, 396 
Louis XII, king of France, 395, 430 
Louis XIII, king of France, .528. 538 
Louis XIV, king of France. 499-500, 
529. 533, 540. 543, 567. 586, 587. 
635 

Louis XV, king of France. 529, 541, 
568 

Louis XVI, king of France. 529-30, 
619, 673, 829 
executed, 606, 612 
French Re\olution and. 586, 598, 
599. 604, 606, 612 

Louis XVll, dauphin of France, 673 
Louis XVIII, king of France, 619, 673, 
681, 791 

Louis I (the Pious), Holy Roman 
Emperor. 281 
Louisiana, 500, 541 
Louisiana Purchase, 724 
Louis Philippe, king of France, 681. 

685-8£, 688-89. 690, 691, 692. 791 
Louvre (loo'YC*), 440 
Lovett, William, 687 
Low^ Countries, 441, 607 
see also names of countries 
Industrial Revolution, 631-32 
Renaissance, 435-77 
Lowell, A. Laurence, 788 
Lubeck. 304. 378. 381 
Lucreiia, 171, 194 
Lucretius (lu-kre'shi-us), 182, 183 
Luddites, 686 
lunar calendar. 34. 51 
lunar landing module, 949 
Lun^ville, Treaty of, 616 
Luther, Martin, 407, 455, 456, 457, 
458. 459, 471. 472. 553. .556 
excommunicated. 466 
Ninety-five Theses, 465 
theological system. 464-69, 485 
Lutherani.sm, 436, 464-69, 471, 475, 
476, 477, 478, 479. 481. 483, 484, 
544 

compared to Calvinism. 473-74 
Luxemburg, duchy of, 528 
Luxemburg, Rosa, 767, 851. 857 
Luxor, temple at, 37 


lycees (le'sa'), 614 
Lyceum, 130 

Lydia, kingdom of. 61. 63, 64 
Lydians. 89, 90. 100-101, 147 
lynchings, 933 
Lyon, France, 609, 689 
Lyrical Ballads (Wordsworth), 703 
lyric poetry, 1.34 

Lysimachus (li-sTin'a-kus), 150, 151 
Lysippus, 141 

Lysistrata (Aristophanes), 136 


MacAitliuv, (iencral Douglas, 924 
Macbeth (Shakespeare). 445 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 864 
Macedonia, 151, 814 
Macedonians, 102, 124 
Machaut (ma-sho'), (hiillaumc de. 

445-46 ^ 

Machiavelli (ma'kya-vcPle), Niccolb, 
421. .532 

McKinley, William, 769 
MacMahon, Marshal Marie Edme Pa- 
trice de, 792 

Madame Bovary (Flaubert), 664 
madrigal. 446-47 
Magic Flute, The ^Mozart), 575 
Magna Carta (mag'na kar'ta), 319. 
516, 518. 522 

Magyars (inbd'yorz), 281, 283, 805, 
838; see also Hungary 
Mailer, Norman. 938 
Maimonides (mi-mon'Td-dez), Moses, 
269 

Main River, 718 

Mainz (minz). Archbishop of. 458. 465 
maize, cultivation of (in Europe), 
505-506, 507 
Malacca. 489 ^ 

Malaga (mada-ga'), 102 
Malaria, 509 
Malay Peninsula, 889 
Malaysia. 913, 924. 943 
Malcolm X, 934 

Mallarmb (ma'lar'ma'), Stdphanc, 
783-84 

Malpighi (mal-pe'gc), Marcello. 564, 
565 

Malraux (mal'ro'), Andre, 869-70 
Malthics. Thomas. 660-61, 663, 771 
Manchester. 647, 648, 6.58. 668, 677, 
680, 7.50, 762 
Manchuria. 802, 812 
Japanese aggression in (1931), 841. 
884, 885 

Man with the Hoe (Millet), 665 
Mani (ma'ne), priest of Ecbatana, 67- 
68 

Manicheism (man'i-kc'Tzm), 67-68, 
216, 349 

manorial .system. 296-302, 313, 579, 
590, 646 
Marx on, 668 

Mantinea (man't’n-c'a). Battle of, 124 
Mantua, 418 

Manzikert. Battle of (1071), 250, 252 
Mao Tse-tung, 912 



Marat (ma'ra'), Jean Paul» 608 
Marathon, Battle of (490 B.C.), 121 
Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 187, 188, 
189, 195, 198, 199, 202. 555 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 167 
Marcuse, Herbert. 931, 932 
Marduk (god). 53>54. 59 
Maria Christina, queen of Spain, 682 
Maria Theresa, empress of Austria, 
532-33, 541 

Marie Antoinette, queen of France, 
604, 606 

Marie l^uise, queen of France. 673 
Marignano, Battle of (1515), 430 
Marius (mftr'I-us), 180 
Mark Anthony, 185, 210 
Marlowe. Christopher, 442, 443 
Marquette, Father, 489 
Marriage of Figaro, The (Mozart), 

Marriage of Samson, The (Rem- 
brandt), 570 

Marseilles (mar's&'y'), 609 
Marsh, Reginald, 872 
Marshall. George, 905 
Marshall Plan. 905 
Martin, Pierre, 737 
Martin. St., 338 
Martin V, Pope, 387 
Marx. Karl, 313. 667-69. 762-67. 768, 
849 

newspaper career, 667-68 
socialist theory of, 668-69, 762-63 
Marxism, 668-69, 767. 801. 802, 860 
compared to communism, 849 
Marxist Socialist party (U.S.), 808 
Mary 1, queen of England, 475, 476- 
77. 516 

Mary II, queen of England, 524 
Maryland, 19 
Masaccio (ma-zat'cho), 423 
Masaryk (ma'sa-rik), Jan, 905 
Massacre of the Innocents (Brueghel 
the Elder), 437 
mass market media, S7G-77 
materialism, 777 

Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, The (Newton), 547. 
551-52 

mathematics, 34-35, 43. 46, 51, 132. 

161. 272. 275. 867 
Mather, Cotton, 565 
Mather, Increase. 565 
Matisse (ma'tes'), Henri, 783 
Matthias (ma-tc'as), Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 538 
Mau Mau, 921, 922 
Mauritius. 913 
Max, Prince of Baden, 831 
Maximian. Emperor, 209, 210 
Maximilian, Holy Roman Emperor, 
471 

Mayas (ma'yas). 17 
May Laws (Prussia). 789 
mayors of the palace, 276 
Mazarin (ma'za'ran'), Cardinal. 539 
Mazzini (mat-tsc'ne), Giuseppe, 710, 
720 


Measure for Measure (Shakespeare), 
445 

Mecca. 248, 260, 261, 262 
Medea (Euripides), 136 
Medes (medz), 61, 62, 101 
Medici (med e-che). Catherine de’, 
482 

Medici. Cosimo de*. 420 
Medici, Lorenzo dc‘ (the Magnifi- 
cent), 424 

Medici. Marie de*, 528 
Medici Bank, 379, 492, 501 
Medici family, 379, 392, 418, 421, 428, 
430 

medicine, 35. 51. 57-58. 133, 193-94, 
271 

first hospitals in Western world, 
193 

ancient Greece, 133. 161, 162-63 
Renaissance, 451-52 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 565-66 
Medina (rae-de'na). 262-63 
Meditations (Marcus Aurelius). 167 
Mediterranean Sea. 1, 101, 167, 168, 
247. 274, 811, 904 
Megara (m^g'a-ra). 113 
Mein Kampf (Hiller), 845, 860 
Melancholy (Diirer), 434 
Moline Tariff of 1892. 750 
Melos (mc'lds), island of, 122 
Memling, Hans. 403 
Menander, 159 
Mendel, Gregor. 772, 947 
Mendelssohn (men'dels-son). Felix, 
784 

Mennonites, 470 
Mensheviks. 801, 829, 847 
mercantilism, 535. 543, 585, 591, 596 
practice of, 498-500 
theory of, 496-500 
Merchant Adventurers. 495 
merchant guilds, 306-7 
Merchant of Venice, The (Shake- 
speare), 445 
Mcrovcch. 276 
Merovingian dynasty, 276 
Mesolithic period (Middle Stone Age), 
12 

mesons, 951 

Mesopotamian civilization, 18, 21. 25, 
45-69, 71, 105, 188, 838 
see also Persia 
Assyrian system. 55-58 
Chaldean renascence, 58-61 
climatic conditions, 20 
compared to ancient Egypt, 45-46 
Old Babylonian developments, 52' 
54 

Sumerian origins of, 48-52 
Messenia, plain of. 115 
Messenian Wars, 115-16 
Messiah (Handel), 574 
messianism (me-sT'a-nizm), 80. 85, 86 
Messina, 176 

metallurgical industry, 738 
metaphysics, 125-26, 417 , 868 
Methodism. 561, 678 


metics (met'iks), 141 
metropolitan, rank of, 220 
Metternich (mercr-mkh), Prince 
Klemens von, 673, 674, 676, 709 
Mexico, 17, 18, 397, 489, 490, 694, 
725, 850, 946 
Micah (prophet), 78 
Michelangelo (mc'kal-&n'ja-lo), 419. 

426-28, 429. 431, 447^. 556 
Mickiewiez (mets-kye'vcch), Adam, 
710 

Middle Ages, 162. 204 . 225 , 231, 232, 
233, 235, 238, 245-410. 415, 416, 
422, 448. 455, 459, 460, 463, 471. 
487, 488, 491. 500, 507. 508, 509, 
513. 514. 552. 586, 588. 589, 861 
chronological table. 245-46 
early (600 to 1050), 243. 244, 247-88 
end of , 4 1 1 

High (1050 to 1300), 243, 289-372, 
373 

later (1300 to 1500), 243. 244, 373- 
409 

meaning of, 243-44 
middle class, 508, 509, 579, 658-59, 
859, 937 
capitalism, 761 
consciousness. 761 

French Revolution and, 585, 590- 
92, 594, 603, 605. 610, 611 
industrialism and, 632. 650-55, 658- 
59. 740. 741 

intellectual and cultural challenges 
to, 761-86 

liberalism. 671, 679, 681. 683, 684, 
685, 690-91, 693-94, 695 
rise of, 502 

urbanization and standard of living 
(1800-1850), 650-55 
Middle East, imperial decline in. 910- 
19; see also names of countries 
Middle Kingdom (1990 to 1786 B.C.), 
27-31, 32. 36, 37. 40 
Midsummer Nigh Vs Dream, A (Shake- 
speare), 445 

Midway, Battle of (World War II), 
889 

Mies van der Rohe, 367 
Milan (mrian'), 231. 304, 305, 311, 
378. 392, 430, 528. 537, 540, 712 
banking and commerce, 463 
French invasion of (1499), 424 
Renaissance, 418. 424 
Milesian school of philosophy. 125 
Miletus (mi-le'tus), 113, 114 
military-industrial complex, 932 
Mill, John Stuart. 664-65 
Millerand, Alexandre, 767 
Millet (mc'la'), Jean Francois, 665 
mills, use of. 293-94 
Milton, John, 401, 571 
Minerva. 174 
Minh, Ho Chi. 924 
minnesingers, 363 

Minoan-Mycenaean civilizations, 89, 
92-100 

art and archi':ccture, 98. 99 
bureaucratic monarchy, 96, 99 
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Minoan-Mycenaean civil, (continued) 
discovery of, 92-94 
interrelationship of, 95 
religion, 9G-97, 99-100 
significance of. 99-100 
Minos (mi'nos). King, 93-94 
Mirabcau (nie'ra'bo'), Marquis de. 
588. 599 

mirs (agricultural communes). 801. 
804 

Missa Solemnis (Beerhoven), 705 
missionaries, 216, 257, 180-81 
Mississippi Bubble. 501 '502 
Mississippi Company, 501-502 
Mississippi Valley. 527 
Mithras (inTlh'ras), 67 
Mith raisin, (57. 164, 185, 195, 215 
Mitylene (mri''l-e'ne). 113 
Mobutu, PresideiU. 921 
Modena (imVda-na), 720, 721 
•■modern’' civilization. 579 897 
see aho early modern world; world 
civilization 

consequences of industrialization 
(1800-1850). 643-70 
French and Industrial Revolutions. 
579-642 

industrial progress (1870-1914), 
735-60 

interwar years (1919-1939), 845-80 
middle class and, 761-86 
nationalism, 699-727 
rise of liberalism (1815-1870). 671- 
98 

search for stability (1870-1914), 
787-816 

World War I. 817-44 
World War II. 881-97 
‘‘Modernists," 776 
Mohammed V, Sultan, 806 
Moldavia. 717 
Molidre (mo'lyfir'), 508, 570 
Moloch (mo'lftk), 102 
Moltke (molrke), Field Marshal Hel- 
muth von. 813 
Mommsen. Theodor. 174 
Mona Lisa (da Vinci), 424-25 
monarchical governinent. 114, 118, 
150. 170 

see also absolutism; names of 
monarchs 

rise of national monarchies, 309- 
26 

monasticism. 223-24, 231, 276-17, 

344-45 

see also names of religious orders 
female, 226 

hermitlike asceticism. 222-23 
spread of, 221-25 
Monet (m6'ne'), Claude. 782 
monetary systems: 
beginning of. 496 

Commercial Revolution and. 495- 
96 

development of, 42 
Mongols (Tartars), 268, 534 
monody, 573 

monopoly, 495, 587, 866. 904 
monotheism. 33, 43. 46. 66, 261, 262 


Monroe, James. 676 

Monroe Doctrine. 676 

Montagu. Lady. 565 

Montaigne (mon'ten'y’), Michel de. 

437, 438-39. 452 
Montenegro, 814, 822, 831 
Montesquieu (m6n't^s-ky0'), Baron 
de. 16. 588, 592^. 594-95 
Monteierdi (mon'ta-var'de), Claudio, 
573 

Montpellier (nioii'p^'lva), University 
of, 354. 437 

Mnnutnenta Germaniae Hislorica, 703 
moon landing of 1969. 949 
Mooi*s. 440 

More. Sir Thomas, 442. 475, 504 
Moret (ni(Vra'), Alexandre, 21 
Morgan, j. P.. 746 
Moro, Aldo, 936 
Morocco. 274, 811, 812, 814, 915 
Morrison, 'Foni. 940 
Moscow. 534. 535, 619, 889 
Moses. 72. 77. 78. 81 
Moses (Michelangelo). 428 
mosques. 263 
Mosul. 274 

motion picture industry, 876, 877. 941 
Mount Olympus, 111 
Mount Sinai, 78 
Mozambique. 754 

Mozart (mo'tsarl), Wolfgang Ama- 
deus, 574-75, .576 

Mr. Sammler's Planet (Bellow), 939 
Muhammad (the Prophet), 25^62, 
263, 264. 265. 268 
background of. 260-61 
Hegira of 622. 261 
Muhammad, Elijah, 934 
Muller. Herbert J., 3 
muminihcation. 31-32 
Mun, Thomas, 487 
Munich. 304, 859, 860 
Municipal Ordinance of 1808 (Prus- 
sia), 708 

Munster (rniin'ster), 470 
Miinzer. Thomas, 468-69 
Murray. Gilbert. 823 
music:' 

atonal. 873-74. 876 
break from the romantic tradition, 
784 

following World War 1, 873-74 
High Middle Ages, 369 
homophonic. 369 
polyphonic. 369. 572-73 
Renaissance, 44,5-47 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 572-76 

muslims, 278. 281. 289, 349, 478, 480 
see also Islam; Islamic civilization 
tion 

Crusades, 340-41 
moneylending business, 463 
Mussolini (moos's6-l£'ne), Benito. 239. 
861, 868, 884. 885 
Munich Conference (1938), 88.5-86 
rise to power, 854-57 
Mustapha Kemal (m^s-ta-fa' ke- 
maP). 839 


Mycenae (ml-se'nc), 93, 99, 109, 115 
Myron, 140 

mysticism, 69, 164, 185, 200, 255, 389- 
90, 403, 420; see also names of 
mystery cults 

Mystic Nativity (Botticelli), 423 


Nabopolassar (nab'6-p6-15s'er). King, 
47 

Nagasaki (na'ga-sa'ke), atomic bomb- 
ing of. 891. 952 

Naked and the Dead, The (Mailer), 
938 

Nancy, Battle of (1477), 395 
Nanshe (goddess), 51 
Nantes (riant). Edict of. 482. 527, 529 
Naples, 169-70, 304, 392. 430, 712; see 
also Two Sicilies, kingdom of 
Naples, University of, 354 
Napoleon I, Emperor, 496, 612, 613- 
20, 632, 633. 673, 675, 686, 703, 
707 

Catholic Church and, 615 
death of, 619 

Direciorv government, 612-13 
downfall of. 618-20 
in Egypt, 613 
Europe and, 613-17 
as first counsel, 613-15 
Grande Armee retreat, 619 
Paris shrine. 699-700 
reforms of, 614-17 

Napoleon III, Emperor, 691-92, 693, 
694, 764, 791, 792 
foreign policy, 694 
Italian War for Liberation, 721, 
722 

plebiscite, 692, 719 
Sedan defeat, 719 
Napoleonic Code, 238, 633 
Napoleonic Wars, 618-19, 632, 633, 
634, 677, 817 

conservative reaction to (1815- 
1830), 672-77 

Russian campaign. 619, 673 
Nasser (na'ser). Carnal Abdel, 914, 
917 

Nathan the IVise (Lessing), 558 
National Assembly (France), 599-602, 
609 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), 933 

National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Labour. 686 
national consciousness, 456 
National Convention (French Revo- 
lution), 609, 611-62 
National Guard (France), 611 
nationalism, 483, 579, 768, 812-13, 
818, 840, 846, 912-13, 914 
economic. 499 
Italian fascism and, 856 
liberalism and. 700, 711-15 
meaning of. 699 

nation-building (1800-1848), 707-11 
nation-building (1850-1870). 716-26 
nineteenth -century, 699-727 
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ProtfSianl R<‘Volution and, 460-fil 
1848, /11-15 
and vomantidsm, 700 7 IH 
Naiiunal Labor From, 8t)3 
naiional monarchies, rise of. 309-2(1 
National Socialist German Workers' 
\varty. see Nazi part> 

National Urban League, 033 
Native Son (Wright), 040 
Natural History (RiiffonV 564-05 
Natural History (Pliny the Klder), 
193 

naturalism, 390-402. 770, 781 
natural law, 660 
Nauru. 913 
Navarre, 325 

Navigation Acts (England). 499 
Na/i party, 87.5 76. 884. 888. 890, 916. 
938 

anli-Scrnitir. policies. 860. 861 
architect lire. 876 
racism . 862 
rise of. 8.57-03, 865 
theories of. 8()2-ti3 
Na/i-Soviet Pact (1039), 886 
Neanderthal (iie-airder-tal'), man. 7, 
8. 9. 13 

Ncaiider Valley. 7 

Nehiichailne/zar (neh'ii-kad ne/Zer). 

King. 47-48, .58. .50. 75 
Necker. Jacques, 590 
necroniancv. 77, 81 
Neferiiti (n^'ler-uVle). Queen, 33. .39 
Nehru (na'ioTi), Jawahatlal. 913 
Neisse Riser, 894 
Neo'llahylonians. see Chaldeans 
neoclassicism. 703 

Neolilliic (iiltiirc (New Stone Age), 
12 16. 94, 168 
neo'Palladianism. 569 
Neoplatoni-sm, 200. 215. 270. 420, 423. 
429, 417. 448 

Neo-Pythagorcans (iie'6- pi-thag'oie' 
an/). 158 

Nero. Emperor, 187. 189 
Nerva, Emperor, 187 
Nestfir, 09 

Netherlands. .543. 674. (>82. 832, 845 
sec also Holland: Spanish Nether- 
lands 

Commercial Revolution. 490. 495. 
.501. 503- .504 

High Middle Ages. 294. 295 
imperialism, 758 
independence of, 539 
nationalism. 483 
overseas expansion. 489, 491 
Renaissance, 435-37 
Sfianish tvranny in. 474. 483. 5.30 
World War IT. 887 
Netherlands Indies, 889 
Neuilly (nO'ye'), Treaty of. 838 
neutrons. 951 
Neva River. 535 
New Cahrdonia. 765 
N<?wcastle, 680 
Newcomen, Thomas. 629 
New Deal, 866 67 . 871. 940 
New Economic Policy (IJ.S.S.R.). 848 


Newfoundland. 291, .540, 541 

New Lanark. ScotVdud, GIW 

New Nethevluml. 489 

New (Neolith’u tuliuie). 

New I’estament. 213. 214, 2tj3. 390. 

469; .see aha Hlble 
Newton. Huey, 935 
Newton. Isaac, .547. .548. .551-52. 5.56 
5.59. .562, 770 
New York City. 911 
New Yoik Slate. 721 
New York Stock Exchange. 865 
Ncic Yotk 'J'lihutir, 762 
Niaux (iie-6'). 10 
Nice (ne.s). 721 

Nicholas 1, t.sar o| Russia. (iSO. (>82 
Nicholas II. t.sar ol Riis.sia. 800. 802, 
827. 829 

Nichola.s Pope. 119 
Nit homttchi’tm f'l/Iiirs (Aiislc>lle), 109 
Niionicdia. city <»l, 209 
\ic<u (ne'kr/j. Jean. .510 
Nietzsche (ne'che). Eiiedrich, 774-75, 
778 

Nigeii.i, 910. 921 

Ni^ht Watch, I'hc (RtMuhraiult), 570 
nihilism, 799 

xNile Ri\ei. 1. 15. 19. 21. 25, 29, .31. 

43. 45. 6.3. 72. 124. 1.52 
/W (Orwell). 870 
Ninety-five 'T heses (Lii tiler). 465 
Nineveh. 47, 91 

Ninth Svmphonv (Ueethoven). 705 
Nixon. Rii haul M.. 909. 926. 9.32 
Nkrinnah (en-kio(/m;i), kwaine. 919 
Noah. .54, ()8 
iioiriiiialisni. .398 99 
non -violence, philosophy of. 9.31-35 
Norman Conquest, 289. .315-16, .338. 
396, 523 

Noimaiidv, 319. 375. 631 
Normans. 250 *51 

Norsemen, 291. 488, 533; sec nlst) 
Vikings 

North Africa, 227, 239. 219. 812. 888. 

889; see also names of coiiniii(*s 
Noilh America. 12, 17. 624 
Ntti t hauler Abbey (Ansu-ii). 3 
North Atlantic Triiatv ()rganizati(»n 
(NATO), 905 

Northern Renaissance. 4.32-45 
North Korea, 907 
Nfirth .Sea, 378 
North Star. 102 
North Vietnam, 921 26, 9.32 
Northw’csl Teriilorv, 724 
.\<»rway, 780 
Reformation. 471, 48.3 
World War IT, 887 
Notre Dame Cathedral, 347. 3.58, .370. 
615 

Nova Scotia, .540 
Novum Organum (Bacon). 548 
Nubia, 1.53 
Nubians, 29 

nuclear weapons. 943, 952-.53 
Nurc'inberg (niir'eiii-hfirk'). 4.33 
Nuremberg tribunal. 894 


Oalh of Supreinacv, 442 

ul^iecuvity an. 

Obok, poll ot, 754 
O’Connell, Daniel, 710 11 
O'Connor. Veaigns, (>87-88 
0(la\ian. see Augustus, Emperor 
Oclaxius. 179 

October Manifesto (Russia), 802, 803 

Octolnisi.s. 803 

Od<r River. 891 

Odes (Hoi'iUioj, 190 

Odvsseiis (o-dis'e us^, king of Ithaca, 

no 

Odyssey, .54. 110, 133 
Oedifnis Rex (Sophocles), 136 
Ohio, 724 
Ohio \ alley. 541 
oil iiidiistn. 739. 918-19 
short ag(‘s of 1970s. 945. 953 
Okinaw'a (d'ke-iia'wii). Battle of, 890 
Old Babylonians, 52-. 54. 80. 81, 90 
see also Chaldeans 
literary accomplishments, .54 
political system. 52 53 
religion. 53-54 

f)lcl Kingdom (3100 B.C. to 2200 
H.C.). 26 27. 29, .30, 35. 36. 40 
Old Slone Age (Paleolithic period), 
5-12 

Old I cslameni. 31. 47. 54. 71, 73. 77. 
78. 80-81, 158. 263, 308. 473 
see also Bible 
ethics, 87 

influence ol, 81 85 
oligaichies. ill. 123. 176.520 
Oliver I’lrist (Dickens), (>64 
Olsen. Tillie, 9.39 
Olymifiati Ode X/fl (Pindar), 109 
On CInistinn Liberty (l.nlher). 4.55 
On the (Itty of (iod (St. Augustine), 
23.3 

On Duties (Cacero), 231 
Of I the Duties of Ministers (St. 
Ainhrose). 231 

On the. Nature of 'J'hintr.s (Lucrelin.s), 
182 

On Pcfftetnat Pence (Kant). 707 
On the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Sfthrres (C’.opei nic.iis), 448 
opera, 573. 574. 575. 703. 784 
opera hiiffa, 574 
Operative Builder's Union, 686 
optics, .science of. 272 
Orange. House of, 674 
Orange Free Stale. 755 
Oralinn on tie Dignity of Man 
(Pico della Miinndohi). 420 
Oration (o Rome (Aelins Aristides), 
If >7 

Orestein, The (Aeschvhis), 135 
Orfen (Monfeveidi). 573 
Oigani/alion of Petroleum Export- 
ing Connlric‘s (OPE('). 918-19 
Origin ol Species (Daiwiii), 771, 774, 
111 

Orlando, Vittorio. 8.33 
Orlando Furioso (.Xriosio), 422 
Orleanist^s (c'irMe an ists), 791, 792 
Oro/co ((^-r^5s'k6), Jo.sc^ Clemente, 872 
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Orphic mystery cull, 113, 164 
Orthodox Judaism, 79 
Orwell, Cicorge, 870 
Osiris (o-srris), 185 
Osiris, cult of, 30-31, 32. 33 
Ostrogolhic Kingdom. 229-30. 23.5. 
276 

Ostrogoths. 229. 23.5-36. 238 
Otto of Frei.siiig, 289 
Otto the Oifiit, 283. 309. 310 
Ottoman Empircr, 717, 751, 811, 811, 
838-39 

disiiicmhcrtneiit of, 805-806. 807 
end of. 839 

nationalist agitation in. 805-806 
Ottoman Turks, 102, 251. 2.58. 268. 
312, 103 

Oitilifie of the Progress of the Iln- 
mati Mind, The (Condoreet). 558 
overseas expaii.sion: 

see also col(}niali.sin; imperialism 
Industrial Revolution and, 621 
nature and tdfc*<:is of. 488-90 
Ovid. 190, 225, 416 
Owen. Robert, 667 
Owen. Wilfred. 817 
Oxford Universitv. 351, .355, 356, 357. 
390, 391, 6.50,' 695, 749. 795 

Pacific Ocean, 904 
pacifist, 846 
Pact of Paris. 882-83 
Padua. 432 

pagani.sm, 67, 21 1, 218. 253, 773 

Paine!, Thomas, 524. 601 

painting, see art and architecture; 

names of artists and paintings 
Pakistan. 91.3 

Palacky (pa'lats-ke). Francis, 710 
Paleolithic period (Old Stone* Age). 
.5-12. 168 

c*arlier culture, .5-8 
later culture. 8-12 
Palermo. 102. 259. .304, 31 1 
Pale.stinc. 18. 20. 41, 63. 64. 72. 73 74. 
75. 90, 101. 180, 251, 838. 91.5-17 
.see also Crusades; Hedy Land; 

Israel; Jerusalem 
Arabs in.'91.5- 16, 917, 918 
HritLsh administration of, 91.5-16 
Crusades, .340, 341-42 
map (after the death of King .Solo- 
mon). 75 

Roman conquest of, 164 
violcmcc of 1930s. 916 
Palestrina (pa'la-stic'na), 446, 447, 573 
Palladio (paMa'dyc^). Andrea, 568 
Palmerston. Lord, 683, 699, 7(K) 
Panama. 758 
Panama Canal, 758 
Pankhurst, Christabcl and Sylvia. 798 
Pankhurst, Emmeline. 798 
pan-Slavism. 710. 805, 813 
Pantagruel (Rabelais), 438 
pantheism, .550 
Pantheon, 191 
papacy, 277. 312. 385 
authority of, 479 
at Avignon. 385-87 


concoidut with Napoleon. 615 
con.solidatioii of the monarchy, 
3.30 37 

early Middle Agc*s. 277, 279 
elections. 331 -32 
first “jubilee” (1300), 336. .343 
High Middle Agc!.s. 329, 3.30 37 
latcT Middle Ages. 381, ,38.5-88 
priinacv of. 221. 251, 258, .3.39 
Rc!iiais.saiice palioiiagc!, 419. 126, 
428. 429 
rise of, 221 
taxation. 461. 162 
title of. 2(M 

vohintaiy impiisonment, 723 
wcralth, 461-62 

Papal C;tiatanties. l.aw of (1871), 722- 
23 


papal infallihilitv. dogma of. 777 
Papal States. 3.31. 335. 392. 4.30. 722 
Pajjc'ii (piip'en), Fran/ von, 860 
Papiiiiaii. 197 

Paracelsus (pat 'a seP.siis), 451 
Pntadise Lost ^lilton). 571 
Pareto (pa uVto). Vilfredo. 868 
Paris. 229. 278. 305. 322. 323, .528. 619, 
(i48-49. 65(t. 654. 667. 832 

French Rc*\ohition. 600-601. 603, 
605 


“June Days” (1848), 689 91 
liberation of (1944). 889 
population growth. .304 , 647 
Paris. l niver.siiy of, 323. .3.35. 353-54. 

355, 35(), 359-60. 435. 180 
Paris Camimiiiu*. 761-65. 789, 792 
Paris National (•tiard, 764 
Paris Peace Confeteiice. 832-35 
Palis summit conference (I960), 90S 
Parliamc*nt. 320. 321. 39(». .505. 625, 
626, 677. 678 79, 683, 688. 795 98 
\ec also House <»f (amiinuiis; lands 
defeat of absolule inciiiarchy. 511- 
26 

Parma, diicrhy of. 720, 721 
Pui iiieniclffs (par-nien'l-dc:/), 126 
Parsec’s, 180 

ParthcMion at Athcnis. 1 . 37 - 38 . 110 
Parzival (Eschenhach). 363-61 
Pas-de-Calais rc!gic)n. (i49 
passivity, religions, 2.55 
Pasternak, llcjris. 939 
Pasteur (pas'tiu-'). Louis, 769-70 
patriarch, rank of, 220-21 
patricians and plebians, 173, 183. 181 
Paul. St., 68, 76, 164. 212, 220, 221, 
225, 156. 485 
teachings of, 214-15 
Paul I. tsar c»f Russia, 672 
Paul III, Pope. 478, 480 
Paul IV. Pope. 431, 178 
Paul us. 197 

Pavia, Battle of (152,5), 4.30 
Pavlov (p;Vvl(')l). I\aii. 775. 778 
Pax Rumatta, 188, 191 
Peace of Cod, 339 
Pearl Harbor, homhiiig of. 889 
Peasants' Revolt of 1381, .380-81 
Peasants’ Rc!voIt of 1,524-1525. 468 
69 


Peel, Robert, 678, 684 
Peel family, 650 
Peirce (pflrs), Charles, 776 
Peisistratus, 119 
Peking (pe-kirig') man, 7 
Peloponnesian War. 122-23, 128 
Peloponnesus, 113. 115 
Pc!iiance, sac:iatn(!iil of, 349, 460 
penicilliu, 948 
Pc'iiii, Arthur, 941 
Pentecost (El Cireco), 440 
Pc'iitecostal seels, 470 
Pepin (pep'in) of Hcristal, 278 
Pepin the Short. 278-79, 286 
J'ergamum, 161 
Pericles, 120-21, 137, 143 
Pericles. Age of. 120-21. 154 
pciioec.t: (pfr'r-e'sT), 116-17 
peritonitis. 948 
Persephone (pc”r-sePo-ne), 144 
Persepolis (pcT-scp'o-irs), 63, 65 
Pc.-r.sia. I, 29. 43. 48, 61 (59. 80. 124, 
1.37, 147. 1.50. 188. 239, 249, 264. 
2(»8. 271. 275, 534. 812 
sec also Mesiopotaniian civilization 
cull me, 64 65 

c*mpire and po1itif::il history. 61-64 
Cireek wars. 121-22 
heritage from, 66-69 
Islamic art, 272-7.3 
Islamic trade routes. 274 
religion, 61-66 

P(*rsian Empire. 260. 2(i4, 275 
Persian (iulf, 61, 274. 812 
Persian language, 275 
Pei sinus, The (Aeschylus), 135 
Peru. 397. 490 
pc.‘Sl icicles. 943 

Pc‘iain (pfi'taN'). Marshal Hcnri- 
Philippe, 887 

Peter, St., 221, 254. 308. 460 

Peter I (the (deal), tsar of Russia. 

534-36, 537. .567 
Peierhof. 5()7 
“IVterloo” massacre, 677 
Petition of Right of 1628. 518. 524 
Petit Trianon (pc-'te' Ire'aWm'), .568 
Peiiaich, Francis, 373. 401. 419, 447 
Pciraic haii sonnets, 419 
Petrine Succession, dc)c:iriiic of, 221 
Peliograd. 828. 818 
Petrograd Soviet, 829, 830 
Petronins, 190. 201 
Phaedo (Plato). 129 
Phaedius (Plato), 129 
Phaistos (fis'ic>s), city of, 94 
Pharisees, 85. 86, 213 
Pharsalus (far-sa'lus). Battle of, 180 
Phidias. 140 

Philip II Augustus, king of France, 
319, .323, 3.34, 342. 393 
Philip HI. king of France, 336 
Philip IV (the Fair), king of France, 
324. .3.36. 385 

Philip of Maccdon. 177 
Philip II. king of Spain, 477, 483, 
529-30 

Philip IV, king of Spain, 569 
Philip of Maccdon, 124, 130 
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Philippi. Bailie of (42 B.C.), 185 
Philippines, U.S. annexation of 
(1898). 758 
Philistines. 72. 73 
Philo Judaeus (fi'16 joo-de'u.s). 158 
philosophes, 556-58, 560, 585 
Philosophical Dictionary (V'oltaire), 
556 

philosopliy. 360, 663-64 

challenge of (to middle-class self- 
confidence), 769-78 
Egypt (ancient), 33-34, 43 
Enlightenment, 554-61 
of the Mehrews. 83-84 
Hellenic. 125-32 
Hellenistic, 155-58 
intellectual revolution, 548-52 
Islamic, 270 

later Middle Ages. 397-99 
postAVorld War I. 867-68, 870 
Philosophy of Manufactures, The 
(U re), 623 

phlogiston (flo-jTs'ton) lheor>, 563 
Phoenicia, 1. 35. 36. 41. 56. 74. 80. 
89. 90. 101 -102 
alphabet. 102 
na\igational skills, 102 
Phi\gia (frTj'T-a), 90. 185 
phv.sic.s, 35. 161. 163, 272. 275, 399, 
431, 450-51. 563, 867. 950-51, 952. 
953 

Picasso (pe-kiis'so). Pablo. 783^ 

Pi(() della Mirandola (pe'ko dalMu 
ine-ran'do-lii), Giovanni, 420 
Picnuaii, Colonel, 793 
Piedmont, 616 
Pietd (Michelangelo), 428 
piety, late-medieval, 390 
pilgrimages, 388 89, 467, 480 
Pilgrims. 517 
Pindar. 109, 134. 143 
Pinter, Harold, 940-4 1 
Pisa (pe'sii). 303 
Pistoia, 375 
Pitt, William. 677 
Pius V, Pope, 478 
Pius IX, Pope. 723. 776-77 
Pius XI, Pope, 723 
Pi/airo (pe-thar'rij). Francisco. 489 
Plague, The (Camn.s), 939 
plagues. 946; see also Black Death 
Plato. 127, 145, 170, 182, 200, 255. 
259, 357, 416 

ethical and religious philosophy of, 
128-30 

Plato’s Academy, 130 
Plautus. 183 

Plea of the Eloquent Peasant, 34 
plcbians. see patricians and plebians 
plenary indulgence, 340, 343 
Pliny (plTn'Q the Elder. 193 
Plotinus (plO'tPniis), 200, 215, 420 
plows, agricultural use of. 292 
Plutarch (plob'tark). 117 
Plymouth Colony, 517 
Plymouth Company, 495 
pneumonia. 948 
pneumonic plague, 375 
Poem of the Cid, 362 


poetry. 134, 284. 361. 419, 783-81 
Arthurian romances, 363 
gcdiaids, 361 
Islamic, 272 
Renaissance. 419. 422 
troubadour. 301-2. 3624)3 
pogroms, 800 

Poincarcl* (pwan'kii'ia'). Raxmoiul. 
819, 823. 863 

Poitiers. Battle of (732), 278 
Poitiers. Battle of (1356). .380. 394 
Poland. 389. 5.34. 537. 818. 829. 831. 
835. 839. 845, 847. 882. 886. 894 
coininiinism. 904 905. 908 
(Jongress of X'ienna on. 674 
independence of. 838 
libetalism, 671. 682 
nationalism and nation- building. 
709-10, 713 

partitions of. 5.32. 605. 674 
revolt of 1956. 908 
lexolution of 1848. 715 
World War II, 886-87 
Yalta Conference on. 893. 895 
polktrnyelitis, 9*17, 948 
Polish ('.orridoi , 886-87 
PohUt al Rt'gistet (nc*\vspa|H‘r). 6f)6 
PohtKs (Aristotle), 131 
Politics Drawn ftom the Very W ords 
of Holy Soiptutr (Bossiiet). 513 
Pollock. Jackson. 941 
pollution. 914 

Polvbius (p6 irb'i-iis) of Megalopolis. 
159 

polygamy, 40, 170 
))oly phonic; music. .3(i9. 572-73 
polvtonality (pc5Er-tcVnalM-te). musi- 
' cal. 873-74 

Pompcjy (pc5iiPpi). 180. 181, 185 
Pontius Pilate. 213 
“pop" art, 912 
Pcjpe, Alexander, 571 72 
Popolo d'ltalia, II (p6'po-lc* dc'-taOva. 
il), 866 

Popular Front (France*). 8(i6 
population c^xplosion. 944-‘15 
population growth, 507-.508, (>24. 632. 
647, ()83 

Malthusian theory on, 660 61 
Populist parly. 808 
Pocpielin, Jean-Baptiste. 

ACC Moliere 
Po River, 176 
Porphyry (pcir'fr-ii), 234 
Portugal. 325. 487 
imperialism. 753. 7.54 
oversc*as c;xpaii.sion. 488. 4?K) 
rise of national monarchy in. 325 
Po.seiclon (pc^-sPclon). 99. 1 1 1 
Po.sen, 713 
posi t i \ isni . G03-(i4 
positrons, 951 

potassium-argon meihcHl of dating. 6 

potato, cultivation of. .506. ,507, 647 

potato famine in Ireland, 684 

Potsdam, 893 

pottery, first known, 13 

Pound, Ezra, 363 

Powers, Hiram. 665 


Praemunire (jire'mu ni'ie). Statute of, 
461, 476 

praetors (pre'torz), 197 
pragmatists, 776 
Prague (piag), 391, 538, 712 
Praise of Folly (Krasnius). 43t) 
Praxiteles (prak*s7t"l-t*/). 140 
preliierate societies, records of. 5 
Pre Rapliaelitc* Brotherhood of Eng- 
lish Painters. (i65 

Presbyteiiaiis. 519, 520: see also Cal- 
\ini.sm 

Price. Richaid. (>04 
Priestley. Jo.seph, 563. 601 
Puinavoa (Botticelli)^ 423 ^ 

primogenituie (pri'nio-jeii'i-rui), .340 
Piiuce, J'he (MacJiiavelli), 421 
ibinceps (priiPst*j).s). 186, 197, 209 
Piincip. (iavido. 818 
Principalc^ (piTn'sT pat). 185' 98 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
I he (Bent ham). (>62 
Principles of Political Economy 
(Mill), 6(i5 

piintiiig, inxention of. 406-407 
piison lefoim inovcmcni, 560 
Professed of the Four Vows, 480 
Piogiessixe moxc'ment. 808 
Prometheus Pound (Aesc hylu.s). 135 
piostitiitioii. 658 

Proiagoias (pio lag'c^-ras). 127, 115 
Pudestant Ethie and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, The (Weber), 867 -68 
Piotestantism, 391 
see also names of religious 
capitalism and. 867 
dcxelopmcmt of, 2.32 
piagmatists, 776 
xvork ethic. 867 

ProtesLani Revolution. Ill, 436. 457- 
77. 478. 480. 530, 544. .553 
sec also name's oi leligions: under 
names of countric's 
Anabaptist inovenicnt, 469 ’70 
background of. 457-64 
Catholic; abuses and. 457-59 
economic causes of. 461-64 
l.nlheian levolt. 4(»4-69 
as a political movement, 460-61 
ill leligions pictures. 134-35 
results of. 513 14 
theological reasons for. 459-60 
/xvinglian and Calvinist, 470-74 
PioLidhon (piclb'dcm), Pierre, ()67. 692 
Proust. Marcel. 8()9 
Prussia. .393. 499. 500, 506, 540, 676. 
(i94 

see also (ierinany 
ahsoliitc* iTionarrhx in, 531-32 
(amgrc'ss of X’ienna. 672-74 
domination policy of. 788-91 
expulsion of the |csiiits, 789 
Frcntfi occupation of. 707. 708 
French Revolution and, 605. 616 
Industrial Revolution, 633. 640 
funkers. 641-45, 707. 713. 715, 716, 
719. 860 

Napoleonic wars, 616, 618, 619, 707. 
708 
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Prussia (continued) 
nationalism, 702. 707-709, 713 
Polish minority u'irhin. 713 
Quintuple Alliaiiee. 075-70 
revolulioii of 1848, 713 
rise to power, 54 1 
romanticism and nationalism. 702 
Seven Weeks’ War, 718 
Seven Years’ War. 541 
/.ollverein , 708 
Psalms. 81 ^ ^ 

psychoanalysis (si'ko-a-nriPi-sYs). 770 
psychology. 775-70. 808 
Ptolemaic theory, 449 
Ptolemies MoPe-nuv). 151, 153 
Ptolemy (loPe-mi). 102, 193, 357 
Puerto Rico, U.S. annexation ol 
(1898), 758 

Punic Wars. 176' 78, 182, 183 
purgatory, concept of. 277. 458, 100. 
479 

Puritan Revolution. 520, 521 
Puritans. 474, 517, 518, 520. 521. 520. 
565. 571 

putting'Out system, 493 
pyramids. 30-37 

Pythagoras (pT-thag'6 ras), 120, 132. 
170, 255 

Pythagoreans. 126, 132 


Quadruple Alliance, 075 
Quakers, 470, 560 
Quiclists (religious .sect). 561 
Quintuple Alliance, 675-70. 678 
Quraisli tribe (kO-rish'), 260, 261, 202 


Rabelais (ra bla'). Francois, 437 38. 

439, 4 14 
rabies, 947 
Racine, Jean, 571 
racism. 807. 861, 862. 922 23, 935 
Radcliffe- Brown, A. R., 15 
radicalism, 799, 854, 936 
Radical Socialist paitv (France), 794. 
866 

railways, 093. 738. 750-51, 801 
beginning of. 630-39 
Raisin in the Sun, A (Hansherry). 
940 

Raleigh, Sir Waltcn, 510 
Ramses 111, Pharaoh, 29 
Randolph, A. Philip. 933 
Rapallo (rii-piiPlo), Treaty of, 882 
Raphael (rSPa-f*!). 419, 425-26. 447 
Rasputin (riis-poo'tyTn). (iregory, 827 
rationalism, 146, 270. 314, 111! 400, 
.549, .561, 7(K) 

Rauschenberg, Robert, 942 
Ravel (ra'veP), Maurice. 873 
Ravenna, 259 
Re (ra). 30 

readv-made clothing. 741 
realism. 778-81, 782 
Realffolitik, 716 
Rebel, The (Cam us), 939 


recessions. .501 
Recon q u is ta , 325 
redeTn])tioti. doctrine of. 164 
Reel C.uaid, 829 
Re<l Leagues (Italy). 8.54 
Red Sea. 63. 754. 917 
Reflections on the Reitolution in 
France (Burke). (KM 
Reflections on I’iolcnce (Sorel). 768 
Reformation (1.517-c. 1600), 4.55-86, 
537. .544. .556 

.see also under names of countries 
Catholic. .391. 431, 4.55 .56. 478 81. 
507, 777 

heritage of. 481-85 
Prote.siant Rexolutioti. 111. 430, 

457-77. 478. 480. 530. 544. 553 
relationship between Reiiaissaiue 
and. 456 57 

Reform Bill of 1832. (>80. 083. 080 
Ref«>rrn Bill ol 1867, (>96. 795 
Reformed Chinch (Holland). 474 
reformism, American. 808 
Reform League ((•reat Britain). 695 
it'gulated companies. 495 
Rehoboarn (le'ho-ho'atn). king of the 
Hebiews. 74 

Reichstag (Cierman\), 788, 789. 790. 
791,860-61 

Reign of Terror (French Revi>lu- 
tion), (K)5-l I 
relaliv i.sm, 127-28, 777 
relics, veneration of. 458 
leligion: 

see also Christianitv : names of le- 
ligions 

-Age ol Faiiir (10.50 1300). 344-51 
astral, .59 

By /an line. F.iiipire. 253 55 
Chaldean. .59-fK) 
and cuinmiiiiisiii, 853 
C'.ro-Magnon people. 9-10 
defined. 15 

Egypt (ancient). .30 .33. 13 
F.iilighiciunent philosopheis on. 
.555 

French Revolution and. 587, 602, 
607 

Ilehrevv evolution, 76-80 
Hellenic. Ill 12. 14.3-44. 146 
HelleiiLstic. 163-04 
heritage from Persia, (iO (>9 
Hit tile, 91-92 

.Me.sopoiamian. 50-51, 5.3 54. 59-00 
Miiioan- Mycenaean. 90 97, 99 100 
Neolithic. 15 
Old Babylonia. 53-54 
pas.sivity. 255 
Phoenicians. 102 
Refoiiiiutimi. 455 80 
Sumerian. 50-51 
in U.S.S.R., 8.53 
Voltaire on. 557 
rcrligioiis ))lays. .309 
Rembrandt van Rijn (reiii'brant van 
riiV). 403. 570 

Renaissance (c. 1.3.50 -c l 000), 102. 204, 
2.59. 115-.54. 4.55, 458. 48.3. .547. 
.552. 567. 573. 625. (Kir», 720, 875 


art and architecture, 422-29, 433- 
35. 436-37. 439-40. 568 
beginning of, 411, 432-33 
Caiolingian, 279-81. 322, 351 
in Italy, 398, 417-31, 446. 550 
literature, 417-22. 432. 435-30, 437, 
438 39. 440-41, 142 45 
meaning of, 415-17 
medicine, 451 52 
iiiLisical (levelupiiieiits, 44.5-47 
ill the North. 432 45 
papaev and. 119, 420. 428. 429 
jiatronage system, 418 19, 424 
poetrv. 419. 422 

relationship between Reformation 
and, 450-57 

scieiitilic accomplisliments, 447-52 
Renan (ie-ii;iii'). Ernest, 772. 813 
Renoir (le-nwiii '). Auguste. 782 
Reparations Commission. 835 
Refnihlir (Plato), 129 30 
Resunci lion (Tolstov). 781 
Return of the Xath'e, The (Hardv). 
779 

Keiichlin (toik'leii), Johann, 133 
lev isioiiisiii. 707 

Revolution ol 18.30. 081-82. 083. 091 
Revolution.s of 1818. 007, 711 15 
in Fiance, (>89-93, 711 
Revolution of 1917, see Bolshevik 
Revolution 
Rha/es (ra'/ez), 271 
Rlieiins Clathedral. .347, 394 
Rliim land. 007. 719 
Rhineland (Gazette, 067-08 
Rhine River, ISO. 188. 227. 279, 296. 
835. 889 

Rhode's. Cecil. 755 
Rhodesia. 922 

Ricardo. David. 660, 661-62, 603. 702 
Rich. Adrienne. 9.39 
Richard I (the "I.ionhearled”), king 
of Englaml, 302. 318 19, 342 
Richaid 11. king of England. .381 
Richaid 111, king of England. 390 
Richelieu (iv'she-IyiV), C^'inliiial, .528 
29, 538 

Riddle of the Tniverse, The (Haec- 
kel). 773 

Kiefenstahl, Lcni, 870 
right -to-life mi>vimieiit, 9.38 
Ri fights of Man, The (Paine), (>()4 
Rinihaud (iTiN'hf)'). Arthur. 78.3 -84^ 
Rimsky Korsakov (rYm'skY-koi'sak-of), 
Nikolai, 801 

lisorgimento (ii'-sor^je-nicn'lc*), 703, 
720 

Rivera (re-va'ia). Diego, 872 
Rohert of I'origni. Ahhot, .329 
Robespierre (rfVhi^.s'pvar'), Maximil- 
ien. (K)8. m), 61 1 ' 

Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 572 
rock music;, 941 

rococo (if>-k(5'k(>) architecture. .568 
Rodin (r(>5lan'). Auguste. 781 
Roman Catholic CJhurcIi, 204, 277, 
(>78. 789. 792, 793 

see also Christianity; papacy; natnes 
of religious orders; Popes 
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basic tenets of. 219 
Catholic Reformation, 391, 431, 
455-5(i. 478-81. 567. 777 
Kulturkafnpf policy and, 789 
philosophy. 360 

response to modern world (1864), 
776-77 

Romance languages. 284 
Homanev uj the Rose (William of 
Lorris), 364 

Roman Empire, 19. 68, 86, 105. 163. 
185-239, 243. 248-49, 330, 374. 
617. 699 

art and architecture. 191-92, 204 
causes of decline, 200 2 
Christianity and transformation of, 
207-39 

civil wars, 198-99, 201 
engineering feats, 192 93 
expansion of, 187 88 
fall of (in the West), 227 
(Germanic invasions. 226-30 
gladiatoiial combats. 194-95 
heritage and influences of. 202-4 
legal system. 196 98. 204. 312, 461. 
468 

literature, 189-91 

persecution cd Christians. 217. 218 
philosophy. 188-89. 200 
Principate (or earlv empire 
27 H .(.:.-180 A . n .'). 185-98 
reorga ni/ed , 208- 1 2 
role of women . 194 
science and medicine, 193 94 
sculpture. 192, 204. 210 
slavery. 201-2 

trade and manufacturing, 196 
upheavals and crisis (180 A.D. to 
284 A.D.), 198-202 

Rotnanescnie style, 285, 366. 36/, 401. 
428-29 

Roman law. 196-98. 201. 312. 4(il. 468 
Roman Republic, 171 85. 191, 194 
caste system, 183-84 
citizenship, 181 
early history, 171-75 
Hellenistic influences, 181-85 
legal system. 173-74 
religion. 174-75. 184-85 
slavery, 178, 183, 184 
social struggles. 178-81 
wars with Carthage, 176-78 
romanticism, and nationalism, 7(X)- 
707 

Rome, 280 81. 426, 832 
annexation of (1870), 721-22 
Fascist march on (1922). 855-56 
Inquisition. 431. 481 
sack of (1527), 430 
Vandal invasion of (45.5). 227 
Rome (ancient), 167-71, 292 
see also Roman Empire; Roman 
Republic 

early history. 168-70 
Enlightenment philosophers on, 
555 

monarchy government. 170-71 
republic government, 171-85 
Romc-Berlin Axis. 861 


Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare). 445 
Rommel, Field Marshal Erwin. 889 
Ronigen (iiiiipgcn), Wilhelm von. 
770 

Roosevelt. Franklin D., 865, 866-67, 

881. 891, 892 

Cairo CJonfcrenca*. 892-93 
death of. 891. 895 
at Yalta. 893 

Rooscrvelt. Theodore, 808, 813 
Ros.sctti (lo-sel'i), Dante Cabriel, 665 
Rothko. Maik, 912 
Rothschild family. 650 
"rotten” or "pocket" boroughs. 679 
Rotterdam, 435 
Rouen Cathedral. 347 
Rousseau (rob'siV), Jean Jacques. 558. 
5.59, 566. .592, *596-97. 608. 609, 
672. 702 
Royal Road, 63 
Royal Society of I.ondon. 562 
Rubaiyat (Khayyam). 272 
Riibeiis. Sir Peter Paul. .569. 573 
Rubianiis. Crotus, 433 
Rudolph 1. Holy Roman Emperor, 
401 

Ruhr Valley. 649 

Rumania, 188. 717. 806, 831. 838, 847. 

882, 887 

communism. 904-‘M)5 
World War I. 825. 831 
World War II. 888 
Rump Parliament. 520. 521 
Runciman, Sir Steven, 2.52 
Russell, Bertrand. 867 
Russia. 7, 14. 676. 694, 739. 787, 805. 
808, 818 

see also Bolshevik Revolution; Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(after 1917) 

absolute monarchy in, .531, 533-37 
agriculture. fi46 

alliances and rivalries (before 1914), 
809-1 1 

autocracy, 680 

Byzantine influcuices. 257, 258, 533 
Congress of Vienna, 672-74 
Crimean W'ar. 717 
Europeanization of, 534-36 
instabilitv and insurrection (1870- 
1914), 799-804 
Napoleonic Wars. 619, 673 
iiatioiiali.sm. 710 

oppression of Finns. Poles, and 
Jews, 800 

population growth. 644 
Quintuple Alliance, 67.5-76 
revolutionary movement of 1905, 
803-804 

Russincatioii policy. 800 
serfdom, 509, 5.H6, 537 
socialism. 766 
tariff policic^s, 750 
World War I, 819, 820. 823. 827 
29, 847 

Russian Orthodox Church. 257, 533. 
5.34, 536 

Russo-Japanese War of 1901-1905, 
802, 803. 814, 893 


Russo-Turkish \Var (1877-1878). 806 

Riitheiiian^s, 884 

Ryukyu (iT-clb'ku) Islands, 894 


Saar (zar) Basin. 835 
Sadat, Anw'ar al-, 914 
Sadducec's, 85, 80 
Sadi, 272 
sagas. 362 
Saigon, 925 

St. BartholomewN Day. ma.s.sacrc of, 
482 

St. Denis, Abbey Church cif, 367 
St. Germain (.sSnt' zlici'iiiaii'), 'J’rcatv 
of. 83.5-38 

St. Helena (sant' he-le'na), island of, 
619. 699 

St. Lawrence River, 489 
St. Mark's Basilica. 259 
St. Paul’s C^athedral (London), .567 
St. Petersburg. 535. 567, 802, 828 
St. Peter’s Church (Rome), 429. 567 
Saint -Pi(*rrc, Abbe de. .560 
Saint -Simon (saN' se'moN'), Count 
Claude de, 663 
Sakhalin Island. 894 
Saladin (saPa-din), 341 
Salamanca. University of. 354 
Salanii.s, Rattle of (480 B.C.), 121 
Salerno, University of. 353, 3.54 
Salk. Dr. Jonas, 948 
Samos, island of, 113, 122, 126 
Samuel (prophet). 16, 73 
Sand. George. 704 
San Francisco Conference, 895 
Sanskrit language, 61 
Sans Soiici (sail soo'.se'), 568 
San Stefano (san stu'fa-iio), Treaty 
of. 806 

Santa Sophia (satPta sci-fc'a), Church 
of, 256-57. 259 

Santo Domingu. U.S. intervention in, 
758 

Sappho (saf'6), 134^ 

Sarajevo (sa'ra-ye-vfV), 818 
Sardinia, .540. 710. 717, 720, 721 
Sardis, 63. 101 
Saigon II, King. 46, 47. 55 
Sartre (sar'tr’). jcaii-Paul. 870. 938-.39 
Satan (or the devil), 68, 79. 80. 216, 
2.53. 172. 5.52. 553 
Saul, king of Israel, 73 
Saul of Tarsus, see Paul. St. 

Savigny (sav'm-yc). Friedrich von, 
701, 708 

Savonarola (sii'vo iia-ro'lii), Girolamo, 
123 

Savoy. 540. 607. 721 
Saxony. 309. 465, 539. 631. 635. 674 
Sazonov (sa-z(Vn6f), Sergei, 819, 820, 
R21 

Scandinavia. 378, 845 
see also names of countries 
agriculture. 374 
Reformation, 471. 483 
Sreptiral Chymht, or Chymico-Phy- 
sical Doubts and Paradoxes 
(Boyle). 563 
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Schariihorst (sharn'horst), (jeiieral 
(rcriiaid von, 707, 713 
Schciclctiiaiin (Khi'(lr>man), Philip, 83-1 
Srhiller, Friedrich, 703 
Sc'hh'gcl (shirrgcl), Friedrich, 701 
Mdileswig (shlas'vik), 715, 717, 718, 
835 

Schlk'iiianii fshle^iiiHii), lieiiiricli. illi- 
93. 95 

Schinaikaldic (.shiiial-kal'dTk) War, 
481 

Schoenberg (shun'berk), Arnold, 873 
scholaslicisiii, 357-00, 305. 398, 417. 
435. 438. 441i. 447, 458. 459-00. 
.548 

School of Athens (Raphael), 4L!5-iiO 
Schopenhauci (slu/pen-hou'er), Ar- 
thur, 777-78 

Schumann (.shclo'man). Kobeil. 78-1 
.Schwar/enberg. Prince Felix \oii. 713 
science; 

achievements and limitation ol'. 
940-55 

challenge of. 709 78 
CJnistianiiy and. 772-73 
da X’inci and. 150. 151 
Egypt (ancient), 31 35. 43 
Hellenic, 132-33 
Hellenistic. 101 03 
intellectual tevoliitioii. 501-00 
Islamic, 271 72.275 
Me.sopotamian. 57 -58. 00 
Renaissance, 447-52 
Rciinan Enipire. 193 
Scopas (.sk6^pa.s). 140 
Scot, Rc’ginald, 554 
Scotland, 188, 320. 324. ,387 , 0-15 
.see also (jrc*at Kritain 
Refoitiiation, 474, 483 
Scott, Sir Waller, 703 
sculpture. 58, 781 

.see also art and architecture 
Egypt (ancient). .30. 38-39 
Hellenic;. 137^1 
Hellenistic. 160-01 
Renai.ss;nice, 427-28, 439-40 
Roman portrait .statuary, 210 
Scale. Bobby. 935 
Second Crusade. 341 
Second International, 708 
Second Laieran Council (1139), 308 
Second Punic War. 177 
Second Sex, The (Beauvoir), 939 
Second 'I'rratisc of C.wil (Govern- 
ment (Locke). 592-93 
Secretariat (I'liiied i\ation.s). 895, 890 
secularism, 140 

Security Council (United Natioti.s). 
895 90, 921 

Sedan (se-dan'). Battle of. 719 
Seine River, 290 ^ 

SeUnicia (sc lu'shr-a), 1.54 
Seleucid (.se-lu\srd) dynasty, 151 
Seleucid Empire, 153 
Seleuciis (se liVku.s), 150. 151 
self-determination, principle of, 882 
Self Help (Smiles). 651 
Scljuk 7'urks, 2.50, 2.51 


Semites. 40, 47, 49, 72 
Seneca, 189, 190 
.Senior, Nas.saii. 003 
.Sennacherib (.se-iiakVi ib), King, 47 
.Sc;paratists (religious .sect). 517, 520 
.Septiiriius Sexeiiis, Emperor, 198 
Serapis (sa-rap'is), 184, 195, 210 
Serbia. 800, 813. 814. 831 
see also Vugoslaxia 
World War I. 818-20. 822 
Scrb.s, 710 

.serfs and seifdom. 49, 115, 1.54, 305. 
381. 04.5, 0-10. 713. 799 
abolished, 001 
and leudalism, 313 15 
helots (ill ancient Sparta), 115, 117 
18 

manorial s\stem. 2510-309 
Middle Ages, 25)0-309 
in Rus.sia. .509. 53(i. 537 
Si'ventc'c'iith century, 509 
Servetus (sur-ve'tu.s), Michael, 451, 
481 

.Set (god). .30-31 

Seven against Thebes (Aeschylus). 135 
Seventh Symphony (Beethoven), 705 
.Seven Weeks’ War. 718, 721 
Seven Years' War, .541, 817 
.Sevres (.sa'vr*), Trcjaty of, 838 39 
sex aiicl Christianity, 22.5-26 
Sfoiva (.sfc»r't.sa) family. 418, 424 
Slialtesbui), Lord. 085 
Shakespeare, William, 134. 255, .309, 
415. 442. 443-45, 452. 570 
background ol, 413-44 
dramas of, 444- 45 
Shaw, (ieorge Bernard. 707 
Sheffield, England, 080 
Shelley, Percy By.sshe, 145, 704 
Sheraton. Thomas. 510 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 740 
Shiites (shc'its), 267 
shipbuilding industry, 737 
Siberia, 780, 853 
labor camps, 932 
"Sicilian Vespers" of 1282, 335 
.Sidlv, 102, 114, 122. 109. 170. 179, 31 1, 
'312, 3.35, 343. 430, 721; see also 
Italy; 'I'wo Sicilies, kingdom of 
Sickingen (slk^ing-en), Fran/, von, 407 
Sic el Non (Abelard). 3.58 -.59 
Sidon (si'd’n), city of, 101 
Siemens. Frederick, 737 
SiemeiiN, William, 737 
Siemens-Martin stc*el process. 737 
Siena (sya'na). 35)2 
Sieyes (syfi'yas'), Abbe. .599, 010, 613 
Silesia (sMe'sliT-a). .5.32. .5.3.3. 541. 031. 
035. (i45) 

Simeon Stylites (siin'e-un sti-li'lez), 
St.. 222 

Simons. Menno, 470 
si moll \ (.srm'o-nr), 331 
.Sinai Penin.sula. 72. 917, 918 
Singapore. 913, 5)24 
Singer, Isaac, 741 
Sirius (star), 34 

Sistine (sT.s'ten) Chapel. 420, 431 


sitzkrieg, 887 

Six Acts (Circat Britain), 677 
Sixth Crusade, 342-43 
Sixth Symphony (Beethoven), 705 
Sixtus V, Pope. 478 
skepticism, 127-28, 155. 158, 163, 558 
slaves and slavery. 40, 40, 49, 57, 67, 
91, 99. 117, 560, 725 
abolished, 606, 725 
in 1<.S.. 628 

slave trade. 485), 502-503, 509, 560 
abolished. 685 
Slavs (tribe). 239, 338. 712 
Slavic nationalism, 710, 805, 813 
Slovakia, 838 
Slovaks. 710, 838. 884 
Slovenes. 710. 813, 818-19 
smallpox. 271. 509, 948 
inoculation against, 565-06 
Smiles, .Samuel, 051 
Smith. Adam, 595-96, 626. 660 
Smith. Ian, 922 
smog, 5)45 

smoking (tobacco). 510 
Social Contract (Rousseau), 596 
Social Darwinists. 773-74 
Social Democratic party (German)), 
766, 707. 75)0. 75)1, 857 
Social Democratic party (Russia), 801, 
802 

“Social (iospel," 770 
social institutions, beginnings of. 7-8 
socialism. 777, 857, 870, 922, 931 
Bismarck’s attack on, 789-90 
challenge of, 762-69 
Socialist party (Belgium), 766 
social psychologists, 4 
Social Revolutionaries (Russia). 801 
Sficial Revolutionary party (Russia). 
828, 847. 848 

social welfare programs. 790, 794 , 796, 
804. 930. 931 
Societe Gcndrale, 634 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits), see Jesuits 
sociologv, 867-68 
Socrates; 128. 129, 145, 435. 555 
soil-exhaustion theory, 17-18 
Solomon, king of Israel. 73-74, 80, 84 
Solomon, temple of, 73-74, 80 
Solon (so'lun), 119 
Solutrc (s6-lu-tra'), 9 
Solvay, Ernest, 738 
Solvay process, 738, 747 
Solzhenitsyn. Alexsandr, 931-32, 939 
Somaliland, 754 

.Somme River, Battle of (1916), 825 
Song of Deborah, 81 
Song of the Nibelungs, 302, 703 
Song of Roland, 362 
Song of Solomon, 82-83 
Sophia, electress ol Hanover, .524, 525 
Sophists. 127-28. 136. 137, 158 
Sophcxiles. 135-36, 138, 143, 420 
Sophrosyne (s6'fr6s'r-nc). Hellenic 
ideal of. 131 

Sorel (so'reP), (Georges, 768 
Sorrows of Werther (Goethe), 706 
South Africa, Republic of, 922-23 
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Soiiih America. 489. 501. 502. 617. 
624. 626. 675, 747, 750, 755 
European imperialism, 751 
iiidepeiidence. 676 
population explosion. 946 
South Korea, 907 
South Sea Bubble. 501. 502 
South Sea Company, 501 
South Vietnam, 924-26 
South West Africa, 754 
soiiiet (government council), 828 
Soviet Union, ste Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
Soweto ghetto (South Africa), 923 
space prograins, 949-50 
space-time continuum, 951 
Spain. 7. 18. 102, 153. 168, 227. 238. 
239. 274, 278. 338. 343, 430. 432. 
477. 481, 513. 516. 522, 527, 540. 
649, 673 

absolute monarchy in, 530-31 
agriculture, 646 
y\rab invasions (711). 265 
Commercial Revolution, 487. 490. 
498, 501 

early Middle Ages, 276, 285 
fascism. 845, 885 
French Revolution and, 607 
High Middle Ages, 325 
imperialism, 753, 758 
Inquisition, 440. 530 
Islamic civilization, 269. 274. 285. 
325 

later Middle Ages, 397 
liberalism. 682 
mercantilism, 498 
Napoleonic; Wars, 618 
overseas expansion, 488-89, 490 
reactionary governments (1820s), 
676 

Renaissance, 440 

rise of national monarchy in, 325 
socialism, 766 
tariff policies. 750 
unification of, 325, 397 
Vandal invasions of, 227 
Spanish-American War (1898), 758 
Spanish Civil War. 885 
Spanish Empire. 498, 569. 726 
Spanish language, 362 
Spanish Netherlands, 528. 539, 540 
Spanish Succession. War of the. 540- 
41 

Sparta. 113, 114, 115-18. 119, 137. 145, 
147 

classes of population, 116-17 
economic system. 117-18 
government. 116 
militarism. 115-16. 122-23, 124 
Peloponnesian War, 122-23 
Spartacists (spar'ta-sTsts), 857 
Spartacus. 179, 857 
Spartiates (spar'shT-ats), 116, 117 
Speer, Albert, 876 
Spencer. Herbert, 773-74 
Spender, Stephen. 870 
Spcngler. Oswald, 868 
Spenser. Edmund. 159, 442 


Spice Islands. 489 

spinning jenny, invention of, 627-28 
Spinoza (sp7 no'za). Benedict (or Ba- 
ruch). 549-50. 551 
Spirit of Laws (Montesquieu), 594 
spiritual equal! tarianism. 225 
Split. Yugoslavia, 210 
sputniks (spoot'niks). 949 
stability, search for (1870-1914), 787- 
816 

in France, 791-94 
in (iermany, 788-91 
in Great Britain. 795-99 
international rivalries and, 808-14 
in Russia, 799-804 
in the Western world. 804-808 
Stael, Madame de. 704 
Stalin (sta^lym), Joscfph, 849-53, 886, 
889, 893-94, 904, 907. 908 
Staidey, H. M.. 754 
Stanley, Wendell, 947 
Starry Night, The (Van Gogh), 783 
stale, the: 

Aristotle's concept of. 131-32 
Church and. 215. 220 
defined. 15 

development of. 15-16 
statism. 496 

Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire. 
461, 476 

steel industiy. 736 37. 738, 741. 742, 
748, 768 

corporate organization of, 745-46 
Stein, Baron Heinrich vom, 708, 709 
Steinbeck. John. 869, 877 
Stella, Frank. 942 
Stephenson, Gt!orge, 636 
Stockholm. 830 

Stockton-tO'Darlington Railway. 636 
stoicism, 87, 155-56, 157, 163, 182, 
184, 188-89, 190. 192, 197 98, 200, 
231 

Stolypin (stu-lPpyin), Peter, 804 
Story of My Calamities, The (Abe- 
lard). 358 

Strait of Gibraltar. 176 
Strassman, Fritz, 951-52 
Strategic Arms Limitation 'Freaty 
(SALT). 910 

Strauss, David Friedrich, 772 
Stravinsky (stra-vin'ske), Igor, 873. 
874 

Strayer, J. R.. 319 
streptomycin, 948 

Stresemann (shtra'ze-man), Gustav, 
882 

Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society (Radcliffc-Brown). 15 
Stuart family, 498, 520, 524 
Sudan. 752. 754 

Sudetenland. 838. 884, 885, 886 
Sue/ Canal Company. 751. 917 
suffrage, 667. 805. 841 
Suhs (soo'fez), 269-70 
suhsm, 269-70 
sulfanilamide, 948 
Sulla, 180 

Sullivan, Louis. 874 


Sully, Duke of, 527 
Sumerians. 45, 46, 47, 48-52, 54, 60; 
see also Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion 

Surnma contra Gentiles (Aquinas), 
3fi0 

Summa Theologica (Aquinas), 360 
Sun Also Rises, Tne (Hemingway), 
869 

Sunnite Muslims, 267 
Sunset (Michelangelo), 428 
supernaturalism, 145 
superstition, 458, 561 
persistence of, 552-54 
surrealism, 872 
Susa, city of, 63 
Swabia. 309, 311 
Swammerdam, Jan, 564 
Sweden, 377, 537. 931 
agriculture, 377 
Reformation, 471. 483 
Thirty Years’ War. 538, 539 
Swift, Jonathan. 572 
Switzerland. 187, 309. 607, 616, 631, 
646, 648, 710. 823. 839. 845. 855 
independence of, 539 
Reformation, 470-74. 483 
Sydenham. Thomas, 565 
Syllabus of Errors (Pius IX), 776-77 
symbolists. 783- 84 
sympathetic magic, 9-10, 11 
Symposium (Plato), 129 
syndicalism. 768 
syphilis. 948 

Syracuse, 114. 161, 170, 176 
Syria, 29, 41, 47, 63, 90. 180. 250. 251, 
264, 265. 271, 340. 838 
Arab lsraeli wans, 917, 918 
Crusades in, 340. 341 
Islamic trade routes, 274 
Syriac language. 270 
System of Nature (Linnaeus). 564 

Tacitus, 190-91, 416 
Taille (ta’y') tax, 587 
Taiwan, 912 

"rallcyTaiui (tii-la-ran'). Prince 
Charles Maurice de, 674 
Talmud, 433 
Tanzania (tan7a-ne'a), 5 
Taranto. 114, 169 
Taras, 114 

tariffs. 626-27, 646. 708, 709, 713, 749- 
50, 865. 910 
Tarquins. 171 
Tartarus, 112 
Tattuffe (Moli^re). 570 
I'aygetus (ta-ii'e-tiis) Mountains, 115 
Taylor. Frederick W., 743-44 
Tchaikovsky (chi-koPski). Peter, 801 
technology: 

see also Industrial Revolution 
achievements and limitations of, 
946-55 

changes in (1870-1914), 736-39 
first agricultural revolution. 290-96 
late-medieval accomplishments, 
403-407 
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teleological universe, concept of, 131 
Tempest, The (Shakespeare), 445 
Ten Commandments, 71, 78, 86. 253 
Ten Lost Tribes of Israel, 74 
Tennis Court Oath. 599 
terrorism, 799, 916, 919, 921 
Tess of the D*UrberviUes (Hardy), 
779 

tetanus. 948 

let offensive of 1968 (Vietnam War). 
925, 926 

Tctzcl (Dominican friar). 465 
Teutonic Knights. 534 
Texas. 739 

textile industry. 628-29, 634, 635. 048. 

649, 657 
Thailand. 924 

rhales (tha'lez) of Miletus, 125. 132 
Thatcher, Margaret, 931 
Thebes. 33. 113, 124, 155 
Their Eyes Were Watching God 
(Hurston), 940 

Theocritus (the'ok'ri-tus) of Syracuse, 
159 

Theodora (the'o^do'ra), Empress, 236 
I'lieodoric (thc-5d'o-rik) the Ostro- 
goth. 229-30. 235 

Theodosius (the-d-dd'shi-us) 1 (the 
Great), Emperor. 212, 217. 218, 
226. 227. 231, 232, 230 
Theophrastus (the'o-fras'tus). 161 
Thessalonica (th^s'a-lo n7-ka), 252 
Thessaly, 115, 145, 806 
Third Crusade. 341-42 
Third International, 851, 854 
Third Punic War, 177 
Third Reich, 861 

Third Republic (France), 791-94, 795 
anticlcricalism, 793-94 
constitutional shortcomings. 792 
coup d’etat, 792 
elections of 1871, 791-92 
Third World nations. 913, 926. 945. 
946 

emergence of, 910-12 
Soviet intervention in, 909 
Thirteenth Amendment. 933 
Thirty Years’ War. 483, 529, 537-40, 
543, 544 
cause of, 538 
events leading to, 537-38 
results of. 53$-40 
Thomas. Sidney Gilchrist, 737 
Thrasymachus (thra-sim'a-kus), 127 
Thucydides (thu-sid'i-dez), 137, 159, 
255. 420 

Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche). 
774 

Tiberius, tribune of Rome. 179 
Tiber River, 170 

Tigris-Euphrates Valley, 18-19. 21. 
55, 89, 90. 101 

Mesopotamian civilization, 45-61 
Tigris River, 47. 61 
timocracies, 114 
Tin Drum, The (Grass), 938 
Tintoretto (ten'to-r^t'to), 425 
Tiryns (ti'rinz), 93, 99 
tithe, 462 


Titian (tish'an), 425, 440, 570 
Tobago, 914 

To Be Young, Gifted, and Black 
(Hansberry), 940 
Togo. 754 
Tokyo. 890-91, 944 
Toledo. 274, 440 
Toleration Act, 524 
Tolkien, J. R. R.. 941 
Tolstoy, Leo, 257. 780-81, 801 
Tom Jones (Fielding), 572 
Tonkin Gulf incident. 925 
Tories (England). 525, 677. 678, 679. 
684, 695. 931 

totalitarianism, 514. 846-63, 885, 938 
in communist Russia. 846-53. 876 
Italian fascism. 853-57 
Nazism. 857-63, 875-76 
Toulouse. 375 
towns, growth of. 296, 304 
Townshend. Viscount Charles “Tur- 
nip,” 504 505 

Toynbee. Arnold J.. 18, 102 
trade, revival of. 302-8: see also un- 
der names of countries 
trade unions. 307. 686-87. 863, 864 
labor riots. 769, 794, 796 
traditionalism. 254-55 
Trafalgar Square riot (1887), 769 
Trajan (tra'Jan), Emperor, 187, 188, 
192, 201 

tranquilizers, 948 
transportation. 646-47 
coming of railways, 636-39 
impact of electricity on. 738 
transubstantiation. doctrine of, 346, 
349. 479 

Transvaal (irans-vaP). 755 
Transylvania, 838 
Travels (Benjamin of Tudela), 247 
Treasury of Merits, doctrine of. 458 
Treatise of Civil Government (Locke), 
551 

Trebizond. 252 

Treitschke (trich'ke), Heinrich von, 
813 

trialisni, 818 
trial jury system, 318 
Trianon (ire'a'nOn'), Palace, Treaty 
of. 838 

Tribonian, 237 
Frieste (tre-est'), 831, 838 
trigonometry, 272 
Trinidad. 616. 914 
Trinity (Masaccio), 423 
Trinity, doctrine of the, 219, 359, 481 
Triple Alliance. 809, 810-11, 812, 822 
Triple Entente, 810, 812, 821, 823. 
824. 840 

Tripoli, 806, 812 

Tristan (Gottfried von Strassburg). 
364 

Triumph of the Will (motion pic- 
ture). 876 
Trojans. 95 
Trojan War, 133 

Trojan Women, The (Euripides). 136 
Troppau (trOp'ou) Conference, 676 
Trotslcy, Leon, 846-47, 849-50. 851 


Trotskyites. 852 ^ 

troubadours (tfOb'ba-doorz), 362- 
63 

Trouv^res (troo'var'), 363 
Troy, 92. 93. 100 
Truce of God, 339 
Truffaut, Francois. 941 
Truman, Harry. 891, 893-94, 905, 
923-24 

Truman Doctrine, 905 
Trusteeship Council (United Na- 
tions). 895 
trusts, 746 

Truth. Sojourner, 933 
tuberculosis, 271. 946, 948 
Tubman. Harriet, 933 
Tudor dynasty, 396, 441, 446, 475. 
515, 516 

Tunisia. 176, J09. 915 
Turgenev (tdbr-gya'nyfff), Ivan, 780, 
801 

Turkey. 61, 90, 100, 209. 236. 268, 
818. 831. 835. 838, 845, 887, 905 
see also Constantinople 
Crimean War, 717 
Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878), 
806 

World War 1. 822. 831. 915 
Turks. 275. 337, 530 
Byzantine invasions, 250, 251, 258 
Turner. J. M. W., 704 
Turner. Nat, 933 
Tuscany, 720. 721 
Tutankhamen (tBot'angk-£mcn), 
Pharaoh (“King Tut”), 33 
Twelfth Dynasty (ancient Egypt, 27- 
28 

Twelve Tables, 173, 197 
Two Sicilies, Kingdom of the, 311, 
537, 540, 673, 676, 720. 721; see 
also Naples; Sicily 
Tyler. Wat. 381 
typhus, 946 
Tyre, 80. 101 
Tyrol (te-rol), 838 
Tyrtaeus (tOr-te'us), 115 

U-boat warfare. 826 
Ukraine, 649. 829, 846, 889 
ulama. 269, 270 

Ulanov, Vladimir, see Lenin. Nikolai 
Ulpian, 197, 204 

Ulster, 797. 830; see also Ireland 
Umar, Caliph, 263. 265 
Umayyad caliphate. 265-67. 269 
unemployment. 740, 859, 865, 866, 
867, 883. 955 

unemployment insurance, 796 
Union or Death (society), 818 
Union Pacific Railroad, 726 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.). 260. 326, 870. 882, 884, 
885, 892, 899, 911, 921, 931, 946. 
952 

see also Bolshevik Revolution; Rus- 
sia (before 1917) 
agriculture, 851, 852, 853, 876 
Five Year Plans, 850-51 
industrialism, 848, 853 



Nazi-Soviet Pact (19S9). 886 
purges of 1950s, 852-55 
Sino-Soviet rivalry, 912, 926 
space program, 94^50 
Supreme Soviet of, 852 
totalitarianism in, 846-55 
United Nations, 895-96, 907 
world rivalry with IJ.S., 905-10 
World War II, 855, 889, 890, 904 
Unitarianism, 481, 524 
United Nations, 545. 840. 892, 895, 
895-96, 916, 917, 921 
founded, 895 

Korean War, 906-907, 925-24 
United States, 145, 151, 205, 489, 715, 
806-808, 845, 899, 911, 921, 950, 
952 

black consciousness, 952-55 
democracy, 863, 864-65, 866-67, 931 
^Id standard, 750 
immigrants, 725 
imperialism, 758 
industrialism, 744, 746, 748, 866 
Industrial Revolution, 653, 636, 
659 

liberalism, 680 
nation -building. 725-26 
slavery, 628. 725 
space program, 949-50 
United Nations, 895-96, 907 
world rivalry with U.S.S.R.. 903- 
910 

World War I, 825, 826, 831. 854 
World War 11. 889, 890-91 
United States Constitution, 516, 525, 
729 999 

Bill o’f Rights. 723 

United States Supreme Court, 516, 
864 

universities, beginning of, 353-56; see 
also names of universities 
Upper Egypt, 20 
Ur, (Or), city-state of, 46 
Ural Mountains, 290, 534, 557 
uranium, 951-52 
Urban II, Pope, 337-40 
Urban V, Pope, 386 
Urban VI, 386-87 
urbanization, 508, 635, 646-58, 929 
industrialization and, 643-69 
living standards (1800-1850). 646- 
58 

middle class. 650-55, 658-69 
trade and, 302-8 
working class, 655-58 
Ure, Andrew, 623 
Uses of the Past, The (Muller), 5 
usury, 308, 462-63 
Uthman, Caliph, 265 
Utica, city of 102 
utilitarianism, 662-63. 701 
Utopia (More), 422, 504 
utopias. 159-60, 557 
Utrecht, (u'trekt). Peace of (1713- 
1714), 540 

Valentinian III, Emperor, 221 
Valerian, Emperor. 199-200 
Valery, Paul. 778, 783-84 


Valois dynasty, 393 
Vandals. 227. 228, 238, 276 
Van der Weyden (van'der vi'den), 
Roger, 403 

Van Dyck (van dik'), Anthony, 569 
van Gogh (g5), Vincent, 783 
vassal, 314 

Vatican Council 1. 777 
Vatican Library, 419 
Vega (va'gji), Lope de. 440-41 
Veldsquez (vu-las'kath), Diego, 531, 
569 

Vcnd6e. 609 

Venerable Bede, 280. 284 
Venetia, 712. 718, 720. 721 
Venetian school of painting, 425 
Venezuela (va-na-swa'la), 910, 946 
Venice. 259. 304, 305. 378, 392, 430, 
488. 489, 492. 496, 573 
banking and commerce, 463 
Byzantine trade. 252. 303 
Ventris, Michael. 94. 95 
Venus and A^donis (Rubens), 569 
Verdi (var'de), Giuseppe. 703 
Verdun (ver'dun). Battle of (1916), 
825 

Verlaine, Paul, 783-84 ^ 

Verrocchio (var-rok-kyo). 424 
Versailles (ver-sa*y’), palace at. 567- 
68. 601, 720 

Versailles, Treaty of, 832-35. 845, 
882, 885. 895 
provisions of, 835 
vertical integration, 745-46 
Vesaliiis (ve-sa'li-us), Andreas, 451 
Vichy, 887 

Victor Emmanuel II. king of Italy. 
721 

Victor Emmanuel III, king of Italy, 
855-56 

Victoria. Queen, 682 
Victoria, Tomas Luis de, 446 
Vienna, 433, 654, 711-12, 838 
population growth, 647 
Turks at, 258 
Vienna Circle. 867 
Viet Cong. 924. 925, 926 
Vietnam, division of. 924 
Vietnam War, 896, 924-26, 932, 936 
Vikings. 281, 282. 289, 291. 312, 314, 
315, 316, 488, 533 
villeins (vil^nz), 297 
Vilna, 839 

Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
A (Wollstonecraft), 704 
Virgil. 159, 190, 342. 365, 415, 416 
Virginia, 495, 510 
settlement of. 489 
virginity. 225, 226 
Virgin Mary, 219, 346, 373. 385 
Assumption doctrine, 219 
Immaculate Conception doctrine, 
219 

in Western art, 402, 403 
worship of, .346-47, 460 
Virgin of the Rocks, 424 
virus-produced illnesses, 947 
Visigoths. 227, 228, 229 
viticulture, 374 


V'iviani (ve-vya'ne'). Renc^ 821 
V'ia<limir. king of Russia, 257 
Volga River, 537 
Volkt concept, 701, 702 
Volksgeist concept. 701, 702. 703, 704, 
710 

Volta. Alessandro, 562, 738 
Voltaire (vftLtfir'), 312, 524 , 532, 556- 
57. 560. 592, 593-94 
Vonnegut, Kurt, 941 
Vulgate Bible, 231 


Wagner (vag'ner). Otto. 874 
Wagner. Richard, 364 , 703. 784. 873, 
876 

Waksman (waks'man), Dr. Selman W., 
948 

Waldensianksm, 349 
Wales, 320. 324, 406; see also Great 
Britain 

Wallachia. 717 
Wallonia, 631 

Walpole. Sir Robert. 525-26 
War and Peace (Tolstoy), 780 
Warsaw. 887 
Wars of the Roses, 396 
Waste Land, The (Eliot). 869 
Watergate, 932 

Waterloo, Battle of (1815), 619, 675 
water pollution, 943 
Watson, James D., 947 
Watt, James. 604, 629-30, 631 
Weavers, The (Hauptmann), 779 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 767 
Weber. Max, 867-68 
Webster, John, 442 
Weimar (vi'mar), principality of, 706 
Weimar Republic, 858. 860, 861 
Weismann (vis’man), August. 771 
Wellington. Duke of, 672, 688 
Wells. H. G.. 767, 823 
W'^ells-Barnett, Ida, 933 
Wesley, John, 561 

Western Christian civilization, 248. 
259, 270, 276-86 

Anglo-Saxon England, 229, 277. 

278. 280. 281-82. 284, 285 
art and architecture, 284-85 
Carolingian Renaissance, 279-81, 
283-84, 323, 351 
Church differences. 277 
Frankish Gaul. 276. 277, 278. 279, 
282 

in Geniiany, 282-83 
Gregorian theology. 277 
in Ireland, 284 
in Italy, 283 
literature. 284 
Merovingian dynasty. 276 
Western Front (Worhl War I), 823-25 
West Germany, see Germany. Federal 
Republic of 

West Indies. 404. 489, .500. 522 
trade. 489-90 

Westphalia, Kingdom of. 616 
Westphalia. Treaty of (1648), 539. 
544 

West Prussia, 835; see also Prussia 
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What Is to He Done? (Lenin). 802 
Whig puny. 525. 677, 695 
whirling dervishes, 269 
While Sea. 533 
Whiine). Eli, 628 
Wilberioice, William, 685 
Wild Duck, The (Ihsen), 780 
William 1 (the Conqueror), king of 
England. 315-17. 319, 321 
Wiiiiam 111. king of England, 524, 
567 

William H'. king of England, 680 
William 1. kaiser of Cierinany. 716, 
719. 788 

Williuni II. kaisci of Geriiianv, 7.35. 
790-91. 830. 831. 840 
abdication of. 832 
World War I. 819. 820. 821. 822. 
830, 831 

William of I. orris. 364 
William of Ockham, 398-99 
William the Silenl, 48.3 
William Tell (Schiller). 703 
Will to Power, The (Nietzsche), 774 
Wilson. Woodrow. 808. 823. 8.39. 840. 
854, 883. 891, 892 
Paris Peace Conlereiice. 833, 831 
peace proposal of. 830-31 
World War I. 825. 826 
windmills. 294 

Whiged VicUny of Samothraec, 161 
winter solstice, date of, 67 
Winters Tale, The (Shakespeare). 445 
Wi.sdom of Solomon, 81 
witchcraft. 81 

witchdiunting mania. 5.52-51 
Witte (vU'e?). Count Sergei. 801 
Wittenberg (vit'en-berk). University 
of, 46.5 

Wittgenstein (vit'geii-shiin). Ludwig, 
867 

Wolfeiibiitiel. town of, 554 
Wollstoin’crafr, Mary, 704 
Wolscy (wtuiPzI). Thomas Ciaidinal, 
475 

Woman Taken in Adulteiy, The 
(Rembrandt), 570 
women. 3. 4, 57, 216, .320, .551. 869 
in ancient Egypt, 41 
in Byzantine Empire, 25.5-56 
in Canterbury Tales, 401 
in early Christianity. 225 26 
education. 353 


Enlighten men I philosophers on, 
555 

flagellants, 389 

goods fashioned to appeal to, 741 
in Greece (ancient), 144 
in the High Middle Ages. 301-2 
Industrial Re\olution, 630-31. 643, 
646 

under Islam. 269 
suffrage moxemeiit, 797-98, 841 
troubadour idealization of, 363 
Victorian period. 652-53 
women's movement of 1960s-70s. 937- 
.38 

Wood. C;iant, 872 
woolen industry. 493 
Woolf. Virginia. 869 
Word.sworth, Willilam. 401, 703 
working class. 6,50. 679, 696, 790 
Cummiitiist Manifesto on. 668-69 
world civilization. 899-956 
see also “modern” civilization 
black consciou.sness. 932-35 
(.oiisequences of centralized gov- 
ernment, 930-32 

decline of impcTialism (in Asia and 
Middle East). 210-19 
('cology and }>opulation crises, 942- 
46 

limits of power. 923-26 
literature and art, 938-42 
new power relationships, 903-28 
problems of, 929-55 
rise of Black Africa, 919-23 
science and technology, 946-55 
Soviet-Ainerican rivalry, 903 910 
youth and women. 935-38 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
896 

World War I. 145. 808, 814, 817-44. 
845, 847, 853, 854. 860, 867 . 868. 
881. 891. 912 

ariiiisiice and peace, 830-42 
beginning of, 818-22 
casualties, 825 
military operations, 822' 26 
results of, 840-41. 881-82 
revolutions, 827-30 
World War If, 810. 881-97, 903. 906. 
912, 921, 924. 925. 932. 939 
Allied conferences. 892-94 
causes of. 881-86 
end of, 889-90, 891 


events leading to, 808-14 
outbreak of hostilities, 886-91 
peace .settlement, 891-96 
Worms (vorms). Edict of, 466 
Wren. Christopher, 567 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 367, 874 
Wright, Richard. 940 
Wurttemberg (ver'tem berk), 672, 674, 
719 

Wiirzburg, 554 

Wydif (vrk'lTf), John. 390. 475 
Wytlifism, ,391 

Xerxes (zurk'sez), I, King, 63, 65 
Xiineiies (he-mfriias), Cardinal, 478 
X-rays. 949, 9.54 
discovery of, 770 

Yahweh (yii'we), .59, 72. 77, 78 
Yalta Confeieiice, 893, 895, 901, 905 
Yathrib, town of, see Medina 
Yeats. W. B., 257 
York. House of, 396 
YorLsliiie, 406 
Young Turks, 806 
V'p.silanti, Alexaiuler. 676 77 
Yucatan (ySo'ka-tan'), 17 
Yugoslavia. 7. 236. 838. 882 
communism. 905 
independence of. 838 
World War II. 888 
Yalta Confeience on. 893, 895 
youth rebellion of 1960s-70s, 93.5-37, 
938 


Zaire, 910. 921 
Zealots. 213 
Zeno, 155, 156, 189 
Zeppelin raids (World War 1), 824 
zero, mathematical concept of, 272, 
275 

Zeus (god). 99. Ill, 137, 140, 174, 262 

Zeus. Templ<^of,^140 

ziggurat (zig'ob-rat), 52 

Zionists, 915 

Zizka, General John, 391 

Zola (7<VI;r), Emile. 779. 787. 793 

Zollverein (/61Pfcr-in'), 646, 708 

Zoroaster (zfZro-Xs'ter), 65, 67 

Zoroastrianisni. 65-66, 67, 80, 164, 349 

Ziirich (zdft'rTk or tscVrik), 471 

Zwingli (tsving'le), Ulrich, 471 
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